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INTROD 

iu an age when, owing to the spread of education and 
the consequent growth of intelligence and of competition, 
the affairs of human life are becoming in every depart¬ 
ment more intricate and complicated, no apology can be 
needed for an endeavour to set out accurately, and in 
something like scientiiic order, the laws which govern, 
and the rules which should regulate, that most necessary 
and most important of all human institutions, The 
HOUSEHOLD. It is there that the fruits of man’s labour 
are ultim Ucly enjoyed; there that woman finds her 
chief sphere of duty, as the helpmate of man ; there 
that the coming generation is being trained for the duties 
of life. It is there, then, if anywhere, that the secret of 
man’s material well-being should be souglft out and its 
principles carried out into constant practice. 

The lesson, above all others, which is required to be 
learnt in ihe present day, is the good old homely one that 
wealth is to be found not in the possession of a large 
income, but in the possession of a surplus after the 
income has been made to meet the necessary demands 
upon it. He who earns a hundred a year and spends 
ninety, is really richer than he who earns two hundred 
and spends two hundred and ten. And it not unfrcquently 
happens that where the resources of the household are 
judiciously husbanded, a relatively smaller income is found 
to yield more solid results than a larger one. Domestic 
comfort, in short, together with all the benign influences 
that flow therefrom, as health, good spirits, equability of 
temper, clearness of head, prudence in enterprise, happi¬ 
ness in the home circle, and the esteem of one’s neigh¬ 
bours, centres in the practice of a wise economy —in the 
thoughtful and intelligent fitting of means to ends, so as 
to secure the most advantageous results at the lowest 
possible cost. 

More especially is this so at a time, when a deeper 
investigation of the laws of health has brought into 
prominence' the necessity of increased recreation, and 
longer and more frequent migrations into purer atmo¬ 
spheres—-desiderata which, when men have moderate 
incomes, can be supplied only by a prudent curtailment 
of expenditure in other directions. For we believe it will 
be found by many that when they have learnt how toj 
obtain economically the necessaries of the household, 
and to do for themselves what hitherto tlf^y have had 
to get done by expensive assistance, thly will have in 
gvecp jukse something lefy with which they can augment 
the convenience, tlje* comfort, and possibly e\pn the, 
Itaury of thetr hpUse and living—bettering at oflee /heir 
mo de ofclife anjl their measure of enjoyment 
. Vqi» t. 


UCTION.. 

Management is the one thing needful in the house¬ 
hold. No matter what the amount of income may be, 
everything depends upon the careful laying out of the 
money. In one house the owner always seems to get 
full value for his outlay; in another it is difficult 'to 
imagine where the money expended goes to, the apparent 
return is so inadequate. And this difference does not 
always and of necessity spring from recklessness, or even 
from carelessness in management; far more frequently it 
is owing to the want of an intelligent appreciation of the 
way in which the available resources can be best turned 
to account. 

To supply, in a plain, practical, and exhaustive manner, 
this information, which otherwise must be ineffectively 
obtained by long and wearisome experience, is the object 
of The Household Guide. We shall take up in, 
succession each department of domestic and social eco- ? 
nomy, and the various branches of household manage¬ 
ment, showing in every case how true economy can be 
practised—how by the minimum of expend! tpje the* 
maximum of comfort and of luxury may be obtained. 
In each department wc shall commence with the 
treatment of the subject in its simplest possible form, 
so as to meet the requirements of the most moderate 
incomes. 

We shall first treat of the House itself, in the threefold 
aspect of a building, a possession, and a home. Those 
who are about to take a house for the first time, or to, 
change their present residence for another, will find in¬ 
formation as to the points which they ought to look to dl 
essential in regulating their choice, what evils they ought 
specially to avoid, and how such evils may most readily, 
be detected. For those who are about to build, there 
will be papers on the best way of planning a house, and 
the best materials to be employed in its construction p 
while those who are already occupying houses which they * 
are unable or unwilling to leave, will find advice aa to 
the best plan for remedying or removing existing defect? 
which are making their houses unhealthy or uncomfort¬ 
able. We shall also explain, in language as free as pos¬ 
sible from technicality, those points of law with which it 
is desirable that the occupiers of houses or toasters of, 
households should be fully acquainted. . 

In the articles on •Furniture, information will bf, 
given as to what sort of furniture in each part (X the 
house will be found most economical, durable*’toad 
pleasing, both* in colour, material, shape, and toKbspa*. 
Under (this head we shall include some of the ,^uajg^nkt; ' 
braitcheg of the decorative art, a-knowletlffl^'jpl^b',. 
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THE HOUSE. 


, teili enable our readers to $nd amusement and grajifica- 
' „‘<toon ln the exercise,of their tast^and ingenuity. 

. ‘ Our papers upon Cooking wp be a practical, simple, 
and Complete work upon the subject in every depart- 
' Kent, Totnmertcing teith receipts for the most ordi¬ 
nary and Iraady; operations, and proceeding gradually 
f to the'^tg^eest and most elaborate branches of the culi¬ 
nary ert Hints will be given which will enable the 
copldng to be performed with the most limited appliances, 
wliile the best and most improved form of cooking 
Utensils will also .be described Various methods of 
preparing food almost unknown at present in this country, 
tout which in other lands are a great boon to those of 
limited means, will be explained; while a place will also be 
found fori Instruct ions in the serving of the choicest dishes. 

The Inmates op the House will be considered from 
' *** i mints of view. First of all with regard to their 
riosteBHi in law and their legal obligations, as standing 
an a civil relation to each other ; secondly, their social 
position and domestic duties as members of a household. 

' Under die latter head will be^ found instructions' to 
servants in their various capacities. 

* The articles on Domestic Surgery and Medicine. 
•fwlJtekEwill be contributed by professional men of emi¬ 
nence) will give merely simple remedies for simple ail- 
ments,and instructions how to act in sudden emergencies 
Mod accidents when medical aid cannot readily be pro- 
,cured; showing, also, how symptoms which are trivial and 
B unimportant are‘to be distinguished from those which 
prognosticate a serious illness, and call imperatively for 
. the doctor’s interference. 

*^While «ome of oat papers on the Toilette will con¬ 
tain'' hints upon various matters of dress and personal 
‘adornment, we shall give in others instructions on the 
management of the skin and hair, especially with regard 
to health and; cleanliness—a matter which has by no 
.means.received the attention which its great importance 
demands. / 

A subject of kindred importance, and one about which 
a, large amount of ignorance prevails, is the Feeding, 
Clothing, and Training of Children ; and we shall 
therefore treat of these points in detail from an economic, 
social, and medical point of view. 

, Passing to the outside of the House, the Garden, 
the Cottage Farm, and Animals kept for Pleasure 
’ and for Profit, will form the three series which will be 
♦occupied* with What we may term the out-of-door depart- 

* merits of the household. 

In the papers on the Garden, one of the earliest fea- 

• *tures wBl he instructions hi Window Gardening, as being 
that branch of the art within reach of every one who has 
hut a room which he can call his own, and thence we 
shall proceed gradually to the most complex operations, 
which require the greatest care and most elaborate con- 

-• triVances to be canied out successfully. Pursuing the 
i in cur papers upon Anvmals kept ftjf Plea- 
& for Profit, we shall begin with papers Upon 
f/ US Wng the most universally useful, and 'as 
•hakingthh means of the largest number, and afterwards 
give Information on the breeding, rearing, management,, 
. *ai'!of all other domestic animals! , * , 

Thtete who possess more land than need be d«qt?d to 

‘V/. . ■ ‘ ■ ' _ «• ‘ , ‘ ■ \i 


gardening, wiE find in the Cottage Farming complete 
matructlorisfor carrying on. fanning upon a small scale. 
Drainage; rotation of crops, the Variety of soils, and the 
various agricultural operations which are possible in a 
limited portion of land, wHl be treated ; bf in tufn- '■ 

As a kind of essentially practical supplement to heady 
all the above-mentioned departments, we shaU 'give a 
series of papers entitled The Domestic Tool^Chest. 

From this, which is after all but a brief gtftline of our 
plans, it will be seen that our work will be at once com¬ 
prehensive in scope and exhaustive in detail, treating 
in each branch of our subject alike of the simplest 
necessaries and the most refined luxuries—furnishing, 
in the truest sense, a Guide to every department of the 
Home, and affording instruction the most valuable and 

practical to every member of the Household. 

£ 

THE HOUSE. 

I.—WAYS AND MEANS. 

It is attributed to the Rev, Sydney Smith to have said, 
“ All degrees of nations begin with living in a pig-stye. 
The king or the priests first get out of this style of 
living, then the noble, then the pauper, just in proportion 
as each class becomes more and more opulent; better 
tastes arise from better circumstances, and what is termed 
luxury in one period bears the name of wretchedness in 
another.” 

Far too often an appearance of luxury, but with real 
wretchedness, exists in the same habitation. Living in a 
fine house with very straitened means frequently entails 
great discomfort, and is in most cases excessively impru¬ 
dent, although, under others, it may be quite the reverse. 
A respectable-looking house, in.a desirable locality, is to 
a profession or trade absolutely necessary to future success, 
even though the tenants be poor. The style of a house 
in a degree determines the respectability, class, credit, or 
means of its occupier, even though he be without a fixed 
income, and living to the extent of or beyond his means. 

Where there is a fixed income, derivable from whatever 
source, it is positive dishonesty to live in a finer house 
than the means honestly permit Hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of people make no calculations how far their 
incomes will go, or in what manner their money should 
be spent. The daily life of the household is a happy-go- 
lucky style ; the wife has her allowance freely given, some¬ 
times without any consideration of what proportion the 
amount so iillotted really should bear to the entire income; 
but by those acting thus it is soon found that both ends will 
not meet, and “once in debt, rarelyout of trouble,” for the 
home and all that the word means are neglected, and con¬ 
tention and wretchedness are rife. “ In for a penny in for 
pound” is the reckless proverb of such people, ever .recar¬ 
ring in thought and producing the most fearful results. 

It would be impossible to give minute details for every 
item of expenditure in any household, be the .income 
small or large, but the following rules for the expenditure 
of some fixed incomes have been found to work well 
when the different items of cost have been faithfully 
adhered to ifi their limitations. There is no doubt diffi¬ 
culty in this, for the “’tis buts,” the “unforeseen*,” afid 
thfe “musts” are devouring moths, always intruding and 
ever spoSingThe finest plans of housekeeping. ’ - 

Speaking roughly, one-half may be appropriated to 
housekeeping, including the expenses of coals, candles* 
gas charges (beer, wines, and spirits, if such lrmibts be 
UseeD, £na laundry. One-eighth to rent, taxes, aria water- 
rate . 0 One-eighth to clothing of aH descriptions, uicln - 1 
sive of dressmaking and milliner’s bills, and needlework. 
One-eighth to wages, nedical attendance, intaiance £rqp , 
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ire,” and life assurance. Ope-eighth to Incidentals—as 
leneral traveling expenses, the cost of carriage, cabs, and 
lorses, whether M of stable expenses or hiring, the pur- 
:base or repairs of furniture, personal expenses of the 
atnily, as pocket-money, &c.—which et cactera has a very 
attended signifies : >n, but must be provided for. 

We may, however, be able to approximate to some- 
hjng Uke ; definite information if we take a scries of 
liffercnt incomes, and apportion out their expenditure. 
To begin wtth, let us take an income of £100 a year, 
t'hich may betdivided as follows:— 

Expenditure for an htcome of £100 per annum. 
lent and taxes, rates and water-rate . £17 o o 

iousekeeping . , . . . 55 o o 

'lothing . . ' . . . 12 jo o 

■ncidentals, which will include travelling 
expenses, medicine, education of children, 
repairs of furniture, &c, pew rents, and • 
charitable gifts . . . • 15 10 o 


Weekly Expenditure. 
Rent . . . £0 

Housekeeping . . 1 

Clothing . . .0 

Incidentals . . .0 


,£100 o o 

61 

2 

9a 

11 


Daily, 5s. 5|d.; Monthly, £8 6s. (!<f. 

Expenditure for an Income of £200 a year. 
tent, taxes, rates, and water-rate . . £3$ 

-lousekeeping, laundry, c, al, gas, also wines, 
spirits, and beer (where used) 

Vages—one servant, £ to. Beer, 7d. weekly; 

laundry, 6d. weekly • . 
nothing of all descriptions . 
ncidentals . 


o o 


90 o o 


12 

30 

32 


16 

o 

3 


Weekly Expenditure. 
Rent and taxes . £0 13 

Housekeeping . . 1 J4 

Wages . . .05 

Clothing , , . o 11 

Incidentals . . , o 12 


£200 


o o 


sS 

7 

o 

61 

3* 


o o 


^ ^3 16 11 

Daily, 10s. njd.; Monthly, £ 16 13s. 4d. 

Expenditure for an Income of £300 a year. 
lent, rates, taxes, and water-rate . . £46 

lousekeepmg—laundry, coals, candles, gas, 
also wines, spirits, and beer (where used) 1 150 o o 

Vages-^one servant, £16, inclusive of tea 
and sugar. Beer, is. 2d. weekly; laundry, 

^ is. ad. weekly . . . 19 o o 

Nothing, including tailor’s bills, millinery, 
and arfcss-making . . . , 

ncidentals, as above 


45 

40 


£&*> 


6 o 


Weekly Expenditure for £300 a yea 
Bent . 1 . •* £017* 

-Housekeeping . . ? 1? S 

.Wages . - , .075, 

Clothing . ». . 0 17 3! 

Incidentals. * . o 15 4I 


0 


•> . Js *5 
# BaiIy, # i6s. Monthl^as* 


£4°° ‘pet annum allows of the following Disbursement, 

Rent, taxes, ahd all rates? including water- . 

rate (one-eighth* of income) . . , /50 o o 

Housekeeping —laundry, coal, gas charge, also ' ■ : 

wines,spirits,and beer,whereused(one>half) 260 c o 
Wages—two servants—general servant, ^16; 
housemaid, £14, inclusive of tea and 
sugar. Beer, is. 2d. each, weekly; laundry, 
is. 2d. each, weekly . . 36 1 4 

Clothing of all descriptions, includingtailor’s, 
milliner’s, and dress-making bills (one-eighth) 50 18 8 
Incidentals # . . 63 o o 

• _ | ^ ^ ^ 

£400 o o 

Weekly Expenditure for £400 per annum. 

Rent . . - ioi9 3 

Housekeeping . . 3 16 11 

Wages . . . o 13 io *. 

Clothing . . . o 19 7I 

Incidentals. . . 1 4 2J * 

£7 13 10 

Daily, £1 is. lid.; Monthly, £33 6s. 8d. 

The balance in favour of surplus cash, over that of £500 
a year—for incidentals—arises from keeping two servants 
instead of three. 

Expenditure for an Income of £300 a year. 

Rent, rates, taxes, and water-rate (onc- 
eightli of income) . £62 10 0 

Housekeeping—including laundry expenses, 
coal, candles, gas charge, also wines, 
spirits, and beer, where used (one-half) . 250 o g 

Clothes, including tailor’s, dress-making, and 
milliner)- bills (one-eighth) . . 62 10 O- 

Wages—one-eighth, expended thus : three 

servants—cook, £18 ; nurse, or hdfisc- '• 

maid, £16; general servant, £10; or 
cook, housemaid, and nurse— tea and 
sugar being included in their wages— 

,£44. Beer money— is. 2d. each weekly— 

£9 2s.; laundry, £9 8s. (being a fraction 
less than is. 2id. weekly) . . . 62 id O 

Incidental expenses- one-eighth . . 62 10 O 


£soo 

Weekly Expenditure for £500 a year. 
Rent . . . . . £t 4 oj 


o 0 


Housekeeping 

Clothing 

Wages 

Incidentals 


j6 

4 

4 

4 


2 i 

oj 

°i 

oi 


£9 12 3^ 

Daily, £1 7s- 4$<1.; Monthly, £41 3s. 4d. 

It is a matter for prudential consideration whether three 
servants should be maintained on an income of £50^ a , 
year we think nob 

The above calculations show how very little money can 
be honestly spent in extravagance of any kind, whether pi 
cLpthcs, of amusements, of visiting, or entertainments, and 
what perpetual watchfulness is required to, guardAgtunst 
waste of the most trivial^naturc in all incomes below six 
hundred a year. • 

It will be observed that we have omitted from our list 
the items of expenditure of an income of £150 a year, 44 
income which is a very common one. In our next paper 
on this suUect we psopose to enter at still greater length; 
arid in fulkr*dctarf into the question ofhouschqJd ek.\ 
penses, and*to take the £150 income ns the basis of a 
mem exh&st ive article. ’ 

a 'J « ' 

V J • 
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COOKING 

PLAIN COOKERY —fN PRODUCTION. 

• 

Evf rybody knows that a good cook is an economical 
cook, so that a knowledge of the elementary rules 
regarding the preparation of food must prove an economy 
to all, and not only an economy of money, but of 
* life and strength, by enabling people to get better food, 
and thus obtain more actual nourishment out of the 
materials they can afford to provide. 

The great secret m cooking is to make food palatable, 
and not to waste the nutriment contained m the meat, 
neither to let it boil out or steam out If*you boil your 
dinner,always keep the liquor in which it is boiled, theie 
must be the very essence of the meat m it, and it is there¬ 
fore always goftd for vegetable soup Always cmer youi 
potf and let the steam, which contains the stiength, fall 
bkek into the stew Never waste anything Remember 
the old adage, “ Waste not, want not ” Save every bone, 
every leaf, evety crust, and make them into soup, if not 


abandon altogether the attempt to cook their dinners 
for themselves, and after preparing it in the rudest 
possible form, send it to the baker's oven to be cooked, 
a proceeding utterly wasteful and bad, the reason show¬ 
ing upon the very face of it; for how is it possible 
that dishes of all sizes and sorts can be equally well 
cooked in the same heat? Besides, think of the different 
gases all condensing, and flowing mingled back upon 
the meat Fish, flesh, fowl, pastry, ana vegetables, all 
share alike Then, again, there is thor mixture of 
giavy, for basting must go on quite “jnomiscuously” 
You cannot expect the baker's man to dip his ladle 
into the \er> dish he wants to baste, will he not. 
as a matter of course, dip where the dish is deepest 
and handiest ? 

In many families of moderate means, after the Sunda\ 
dinner is eaten, the meat that is left comes m cold day 
after day through the week until it is consumed Such a 
disagree able»sameness might easily be avoided, and a 
wholesome and pleasant variety be obtained, by a slight 



fin your own childicn, for the nuldicn of those pooier 
than yourself 

It should always be remembcied that “ wholesome 
fare” is well-prepared fare, and fare necessary to keep up 
* the system, especially where there is an extra amount of 
wear and tear by any exhausting labour. In rural dis 
tricts, where work is done m the open air, and without 
, any excitement to the nervous system, nature does not 
seem to make such large demands for replenishment, and 
‘ turns out fine muscular men upon no stronger feeding 
th in potatoes and oatmeal This, however, does not hold 
good m all cases. With many animal food is a necessity, 
and reasoning from this necessity, it is not too much 
to argue that every young woman ought to study tke 
rudimerits of cookery—so as to learn that a clear quick 
MUfrre is required to cook a chop'ar a steak, which may be 
ftjrtdH^nned tender by beating, either with the point of a knife 
1 that a stew .ought never to boil, that 
It . iifai 8 meat spoiled, unless simmered, that vege- 
<t in polling water, and without a cover; 
gtv« t* ce M f ar> ' a nd is three timdl as whole- 

Etw wwiaik of aB other xnd that brown flour Ss* much more 
Irhom who possess mo&han white * „ , 

. jp such as .live m large t^wns, I 


but sound knowledge of cooking Of comse, some people 
ha\e gievtcr facilities than others. Where theie is a 
small garden a good dirfher may be eaten every day, 
but even without this, it is possible, by a little judicious 
economy, to obtain a regular supply of vegetables 

As almost ‘all who possess a garden may keep a pig 
and a few hens, they may vary their bill of fare, either 
by using or selling the home produce. For growing 
children a full supply of food is a necessary to health 
And development Where oatmeal is cheap, nothing 
can be better than well-boiled porridge; but where 
any prejudice exists against this, let the breakfast and 
supper consist of coarse brown bread, and, if yon can 
get it, skim or butter milk, if not, treacle and toast- 
and-water 

Children will generally thrive well upon bread alone, 
but nature requires something else, and the more you can 
vary the diet, even by the use of common vegetables 
boiled down, the better. (Unions are easily grown,* are 
cheap to buy, and contain a large, amount of nutriment; 
so, too, do carrots; both are wholesome and palatable, 
and make a loaf of bread go much further. Always teach 
children to masti$tte their food, and dat slowly; half the 
quantity so eaten will suffice. Bolting food is |w <i of&y 
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wasteful put unhealthy, and ought to be carefully guarded 
against 

In France the culinary art is much more generally 
known or understood than in Great Britain, ana without 
doubt Scotland and the Border land come next in at¬ 
tention to it in its simpler branches. 

As a rule, people in this country do not pay sufficient 
attention to the matter of culinary vessels; quite for¬ 
getting that it is really the best economy to have such 
vessels as will enable them to cook their food easily and 
well withotILat the same time necessitating any great 
outlay. In Aany houses in this country a great deal of 
fuel is wasted in the large open grates generally in use, 
and they are being consequently superseded in most 
places by some sort of cooking range. Fig. i shows 
a range suitable for a household of moderate means, 
which will be found convenient and economical; to the 
details of such a range we shall have occasion to refer in 
treating ofjhe preparation of various dishes. 

It will be found an economical plan to qpe a stove like 
that shown on page 4, Fig. 2, ranging frogi about two feet 
and a half by two, and only containing an oven (the larger 
sizes have a boiler as well). They heat equally all over; 
will boil, bake, and roast, all at once; use very little fuel, 
and can be allowed to go out directly ^heir work is done. 
In addition to this they are easy to manage; the saucepans 
require little or no scrubbing, as they never come in con¬ 
tact with the sinokc ; and the consumption of fuel is very 
small. We use coke to advantage, French people use 
charcoal, but coal is the best. The first outlay in a stove 
without a boiler is about £2 ros., with a boiler, £2 ; and 
this is soon saved in fuel and lime occupied in cleaning 
the saucepans. 

A frying-pan, a gridiron, a saucepan, and a three-legged 
pot or “getlin,” are all the culinary utensils absolutely 
necessary for ordinary plain cookery. These vary' in price, 
according to size ; for example—a moderate-sized gridiron 
costing trom is. 2d. to 2s. 6d.; frying-pan, is. to is. 6d.; 
saucepan, is. 6d. to 3s, ; iron pot, 4s. 6d. to 7s. With 
these, a decent cook can do all that is necessary. As 
for a roasting-jack, nothing is better than a skewer and 
a hank of yarn. 

The gridiron is a serviceable utensil, which deserves 
to be kept with special care. It is not unfiequently the 
friend in need to whom we resort when other means of 
cooking fail. It has also been made the subject' of 
modern improvements. In olden time a silver gridiron 
was the pride of aristocratic cooks; but an enamelled or 
a well tinned one is scarcely its inferior. A good gridiron 
now has grooved bars (as shown in Fig. 3), which render 
the double service of keeping the fire clear of dropping 
fat, and consequently, of smoke, and of conducting the 
gravy to a trough in front whence it may be poured 
over steaks or chops in their dish. 

A rusty gridiron will not improve a steak, while one 
still greasy with last week’s broil will spoil it. Although 
not made of silver, it should be as bright, and scrupulously 
clean between the bars. For broiling, a charcoal fire is 
best; a coke fire, second best. With a cinder fire, you 
must wait till it is quite clear, and then sprinkle it ,with 
salt. Then heat your gridiron before laying on the 
. steak, otherwise the parts touching the bars will remain 
t%w when the rest is cooked. If made too hot, the 
bars will burn and char the steak, marking it with black 
lines, besides spoiling the flavour. Turning the steal? 
several times keeps the gravy inside. This turning, 
which should be done not with* a fork, but with a pair of 
meat tongs, will slightly prolong the nine of cooking. 
^A gqpd rump steak wiu take ten minutes; pork chops 
anarautton cutlets less; according to their thickness; 
the former, howevfl*, should always be well dofle. Fof 
turrtihg thops aftfl steaks without pricking them With a< 
fork, a.doubie gridiron has been invented, the only ob^ec- 
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tions to which are that it is more trouble to keep clean 
and less .easy to heat its bars equally to the proper 
temperature. When placed on the fire, the gridiron . 
should stand forwards, »to. cause the fat tq run in 
that direction, instead of dropping into the fire, and so 
smoking the steak. This position is now insured by 
making the hind legs of the gridiron higher than the 
front ones, as shown m our illustration, Fig. 3. 

The above utensils we have indicated here as especially 
useful in a household of moderate means. As our work • 
proceeds, we shall give illustrations of others nccessaryfbr 
the more advanced and elaborate branches of cookery, and 
proceed now with 

, S1MPI.E RECIPES. 

Bread is the Briton’s staff of life; we therefore begin 
our Homely Cookery with that important article of food. 

It is sometimes a good deal helped out with potatoes, but 
the use of more than a certain proportion of that vegetable 
is not desirable fo^maintaining strength. People who live 
almost entirely on potatoes become too stout, and dre 
comparatively weak. The Hindoos and other Eastern 
nations, who eat little besides rice, are inferior ii\ bodily 
strength not only to the northern peoples of Europe, who 
consume fish in large quantities, and to the South American.* 
races of men, whose diet is meat exclusively, but to 
bread-and-meat eating people like ourselves. It is the- 
large quantity of bread they consume that maintains the 
strength of the French labourers, many of whom do not* 
taste fresh meat more than once or twice a year. <AUo.lh*» 
soups so liked by the working classes in Fiance, contain 
soaked bread in some shape or another. 

Bread; if we think of it, is an ingenious contrivance for 
rendering corn eatable by human mouths, and digestible 
by b uman stomachs, which could onl y have been discovered, 
step by step. The eating of dry barley, wheat, or rye, must 
have been working hard for one’s living. Even fr'iimity 
(new wheat boiled soft and flavoured with sugar, nutmeg, 
and eggs) is tolerably trying to the jaws. Pounded corn, 
might furnish an ingredient for stews/nd gruel;’ after the- 
further invention of grinding it into flour between two’ flat 
stones, it would make porridge, and could even be baked* 
on the hearth into cakes, which, however, would not yet 
be bread. It is the FERMfjNTATiON, the “working,” the 
causing of the dough to “rise” and become light, without 
which there is no real bread, Unleavened bread is an 
incomplete article, the produce of an unfinished process ; 
and is therefore the symbol of pressure, danger, and con¬ 
sequent haste, in the eyes of the persons who partake ©f it 
at stated seasons. We may believe that the discovery of 
the fermentation of dough, converting it from heavy 
cake into light bread, was the result of some lucky 
accident. . 

Good Household Bread. —To ten pounds of flour ip 
your kneading-trough, put a small handful of salt. Stir 
into this about two quarts of water, more or less; but 
some flours will soak up more water than others. For 
very white bread, made with superfine flour, the dough • 
should be softer than for seconds or brown bread, hi 
summer the water may be milk-warm; in winter, con¬ 
siderably warmer, but never hat enough to kill the yeasf. 
After the water is mixed with the flour, add the yeaot. 
Much depends on the quality of the yeast Then knead 
your bread. After kneading, leave it to rise in a warm 
place, covered with a cloth. If all goes well, it will have 
risen in something between an hour and an hour and 
a half. Then divide it into rolls, loaves, or‘tin-breads, 
as wan\pd, and bake. * 

For a three-pound loaf, you must take three pbunds. 
and a half of dough; for a four-pound loaf, four pounds 
eleven ounce?; for a six-pound loaf, six pounds 
three-quarters ; jnd for an eight-pound loaf, nine pounds 
of dough. t 

You cannot make good bread without good water. Thfr 
• . 
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water should be good drinking water, pure both to the 
taste and smell—water which dissolves soap •frithdut 
* curdtmg, and which boils fresh vegetables green, and dry 
"* vegetables (as peas and haricots) tender. None is better 
than rain-water, when it can be had clean and without 
the taste of soofc. Stagnant water, bard water, and water 
from melted ice or snow, are all to be avoided. The 
quality of the water has a considerable effect on the 
( quantity of h which the flour will take up. The quantity 
varies according to the kind of bread you want to make, 
and even according to the season. You can put in more 
water itt winter than in summer, because the dough re- 
> mains firmer in winter than in summer. 

It takes more water to make soft bread, like the French, 
than to make firm bread, like the generality of bakers' 
bread in England. When it is kneaded with salt and 
. yeast, as for making unusually light rolls, there enters into 
the composition Of the dough almost as much water as 
flout. The smaller the rolls are, the less stiff the dough 
should be. But, as we have already stated, exact precision 
, in these matters is not possible. In kneading dough, too 
much,water is less inconvenient than too little. Never- 
, theless, when the dough is too moist, the “eyes” in 
the bread become too big, irregular, and unequal; 
and the crust is apt to separate from the bread and get 
burnt. 

Oaten bread requires to be made with warm water, good 
1 yeast and plenty of it, and to be well kneaded; to be 
- ihsrotghly baked in a hot oven, and left there some time, 
■according to the size of the loaf, because the inside is apt 
to be pasty. Barley-bread takes less yeast, but should also 
be thoroughly baked in a brisk oven. The German pca- 
••santry make bread with a mixture of barley-flour and 
, potatoes, which they highly relish, custom being second 
nature. For rye-bread, make a stiff dough with cold 
witter and plenty of good yeast; knead well; when risen, 

f ut it into a smart oven, and be in no hurry to take it out. 

n Sweden, bread is made with a mixture of flour and 
bajlejr; in some districts, buckwheat-flour is mixed with 
rye-flour. 

When yeast cannot be got, we recommend the following 
way of making 

Dread without Yeast. —To every half-quartern of flour, 
add one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, and half a tea- 
spoonful of salt Mix all together; then, to the water 
sufficient to make a dough, add half a teaspoonful of 
muriatic acid. Set into the oven at once, This makes 
‘ beautiful sweet bread, and is wholesome. Some use tar¬ 
taric acid; in which case the bread will contain tartrate 
•of soda, which, although not poisonous, is medicinal— 
slightly purgative even. On the other hand, muriatic acid 
neutralises soda just as well as tartaric acid, and the 
resulting compound is only common salt. 

Potato Pie. —There is one dish, a home invention, 
which will be found both useful and economical, and 
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whi<b pa illustration is annexed. Take a good- 
pSped tvie-disn* Cut out a tin lid which* will fit down anj 
artth at teatt below the level of the rim of the dish (Fig. 4). 1 
This mutt be perforated and have a wire Handle at 
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each end. Fill {W ple-rlsfe trith slices of cold meat, 
two boiled oniOJijs, a fettle seasoning, and a cup of water, 
flour the meat, ana-atraa the tin lid. Pile upon the lie, 
cold mashed potaEoeb done up with salt, pepper; and a 
little dripping (as shown in ‘Fig. jjy, and sake, either in a 
regular oven or before the fire, for an hour. When served, 
lift up the lid and place ft with the potatoes upon a spare 
dish. 



Fig. 5. 

Potato Dumpling .—This cheap, simple, 'and whole¬ 
some prepar&tion of food, not much known in England, 
but which forms the daily meal of poor artisans ana 
others in North Germany (who never taste meat, and, 
as they say, never think of it), will be found to supply a 
useful variety in. nurseries, and for invalids whose allow¬ 
ance of meat is limited. The potatoes, which must be 
mealy and of good quality, are cooked in the usual way, 
and then pounded. To three parts of potatoes put one 
part of wheat-flour, with a little salt, and mix them well 
together. M ilk sufficient to make a paste is then stirred 
in, and it is to be boiled in a cloth or basin. The 
proper length of time for cooking tan only be learned 
by experience, but it must be •well boiled. It will then 
be firm and light, and may be eaten either with butter 
or meat gravy, or with cooked apple, stewed prunes, 
jam, treacle, or other sweet sauce. It is very pala¬ 
table with salt fisn, or meat, while the addition of suet, 
currants, raisins, and sugar converts it mto a nice plum¬ 
pudding. 


HINTS ON CARVING. 

IT has been said that “ a poet is born, not madeand 
so it is to a great extent with the carver. The skill to 
carve well depends on certain qualities that arc ( gifts in 
the possessor—a true eye, a steady and skilful hand. 
Still, even those who do not possess a natural aptitude, 
acquire the art by care and perseverance sufficiently to' 
enable them to acquit themselves without awkwardness, ’ 
or the risk of wasting and spoiling what they attempt to 
carve, thom'Ji they may not be able ever to attain to 
that almost magical dexterity with which some people 
appear to be gifted; and wen those who possess tnis * 
natural skill will find it useless, without they take care 
to discover the best and most advantageous modes of 
cutting the viands' brought to table. 

There are many persons who fancy‘that as long as 
a joint is cut up, it little matters how it is done; they 
would, by travestying the words of Shakespeare, “stand 
not upon the order of their cutting, but cut at once,” and 
have a notion that all attempts at choice carving are con¬ 
temptible—mere extravagances of fancy, or epicurean 
self-indulgence. But no greater mistake was ever male. 
Not only is it true that meat is twice as nice if nicely 
divided, but also a joint properly carved will go nearly 
twice as far ws another of similar size and weight clumsily 
cut up 5 and every careful housewife and true economist 
will do her best to master the art of carving as soon as 
possible. Not only will she b&takfag the best means tb 
avoid waste, but she will also get the credit of keeping a 
welfeprovided table; for even where there is but fittle to 
serve, if it is well cooked, well carved, well served, and 
neatly ppt t on the table, a single dish is preferable 
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and hewn .irregularly* or in ail< dbectioos, and it is 
palatable to the last -piece, so that, there is no excuse 
nr leaving odds ana ends, Every good housewife 
should make n rule lit this matter, to which she should, 
expressing her wishes in a courteous and gentle manner, 
compel every member of the household and every visitor 


to adhere—that is; to begin at the top of the loaf, and 
take off the two sides equally, and in cvenly-cut pieces. 
Nothing is more disagreeable than to come to table, and 
be served with a loaf of bread after some careless slattern 
has hacked it about in all directions. 

Leg of Mutton .—This joint is the most frequent staple 
Of the family dinner, and yet is very often badly cut. The 
leg of mutton comes to table as shown in the illustration, 
Fig. i. Take the carving-fork as usual in your left 
hand, and plant it firmly in the joint, as shown by a 


“ pope's eye," which it is generally considered best to leave 
for hashing. But some persons consider the pope’s eye 
a delicacy; in that case it is sliced out ia a lump with a * 
circular cut, similar to th&t used to remove ’the knuckle, 
but twice as large. The pope’s eye should jbe cut out 
entire, with a handsome piece of meat round it* The 
back of a leg of mutton is not generally cut until, cold, 
when it is best sliced lengthways, as shown in Fig. 2 ;■ the 
meat is still cut thick, but not quite so thick as in the cuts 
previously described. Cold mutton should be served with * 
mashed potatoes and pickles, and the remains hashed, as 
there i$ much left on the bone that does not cut up weU 
hat or cold. There is a part called the “ cramp bone ” in 
a leg of mutton, which may be removed by a circular cut 
from H to i in Fig. 2; it is usually relished cold. Fig. 2 
shows the joint when turned three parts over, held by dm 
fork, as previously described, and the dotted line at J 
indicates the direction of the first cut. 

Sit loin of Beef —This is served as shown in Fig, a 
of the coloured plate, with tufts of horse-radish on, the 
top. A snioin should be cut with one good firm stroke • 
from end to end of the joint, at the upper portion, 
making the eut very ckan and even from A, u to c, Fig 3 U 
Then disengage it from the bone by a horizontal cut 
exactly to the bone, n to D, using the tip of the knife. 
Bad caiving be.ns the hand an ay to the rind of the beef, 
eventually, alter many cuts, peeling it back to the other 
side, leaving .1 portion of the best of the meat adhering* 
rigidly to the bone. Every slice should be clean and* 
even, and the sirloin should cut fairly to the very end. 
Most persons cut the under side whilst hot, not reckoning 
it so good cold ; but this is a matter of taste, and so is 
the mode of carving it. r l he best way is first of all to 
leinovc the fat, 1, which chops up well to make puddings,, 
if not eaten at table. 1 hen the under part can be cut, as # 
already dcsenbed, fiom end to end, F to C, or doWn- 
waids, a. shown b> the marks at li. 
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in Fig. I, placing it rather over to the other side of 
the joint, and drawing the leg over towards you on the 
dish about one thud, which brings the position of the 
fork from A to It. Cut sti .tight down across the joSnl 
at the line marked c, not quite to the bone. Make 
the second cut a little on the slant, as shown m t>, and 
take the pieQe out Continue cutting fiom each side 
slantingly as the lme marked D either from the thick 
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Fif. a .—back or leg or mutton, t 



Fig 3 —SIKCOIN Or BSKF. « 

Roast ribs of beef are cut in the same manner as the*, 
upper portion of a sirloin. Each person should be asked if. 
he prelers his meat well done or with the gravy in it (/.a, 
unde 1 done), and if fat is desired. The outer cuts of roast* « 
beef are of course the most cooked, the inner onc§ tbf 
reverse. __ 

DOMESTIC MEDICINE AND SURGER$. 


Or the knuckle end, according to the taste of the person 
td be helped. A very small piece of the uddeftfat should be 
given with each slice of meat to those who like it. The 
knuckle, if any one asks for it, is first cut Off in a lump, 
by the circular Uhe at F, and afterwards in slices. 
MnttOit mold be cot thick, but it should not be* cut to< 
thebone? the slices m the centre should not penetrate as 
far as <t$c circular kernel of fat found there, and called the 


I.—INTRODUCTION. . 

Medical men have a* natural prejudice against system* 
of domcitic fnedicine. They know, better than anybody 
else can know, the difficulty of understanding the very 
simplest medical facts. They know how often, with aJL * 
their special knowledge, acquired by years of study and 
■dose observation* of disehse, they arc themselves s^Ssjed 
in trying <cf explain fully the cases which they meet with*' 
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It is not to be wondered at, then, that they should have a 
distrust Cf domestic medicine, and have a strong tendency 
W advise people that are not well, not to take this 
medicine or the other, but “ to send for tfye doctor.” And 
Vet a little reflection will show that there must be more or 
less of domestic medicine. People will try their hands at 
curing themselves Or their children; and for two or three 
reasons such experiments are not to be altogether dis¬ 
couraged. In tite first place, there are some ailments that 
are really very trifling and require for their treatment only 
a little care and common sense. They are not grave 
enough to need medical science or to be materially helped 
by it It seems scarcely respectful to the profession to 
call it in to cure a common cold, or the stomach-ache 
which clearly comes of having eaten forbidden fruit. 
Then there is another good reason for trying to help 
people to understand the rudiments of medicine for 
domestic purposes. They arc often so situated as to be 
out of the reach of immediate assistance. A sudden faint 


At the same time, opportunity Will be taken to point out 
those circumstances that indicate the necessity for im¬ 
mediate recourse to a medical man, and the rules laid 
down must be regarded as only preliminary to his arrival, 
and on no account to be insisted on should he, from the 
special nature of the case, sec flt to carry out -some- 
different mode of treatment. Great harm may be done to 
a patient by injudicious meddling on th? P art °f * well- 
meaning, but only partially-informed friend, who, finding 
the treatment being pursued under medical advice different 
from that here laid down, should venture to Express dis¬ 
approval, and shake the confidence of the pttient or his 
friends in their medical adviser. When a patient’s case 
has once been undertaken by a medical man, it is only 
just, and for his own interest, that the surgeon should be 
treated honestly, his directions fairly carried out, and his 
prcscriplions attended to. If a patient or his friends are 
dissatisfied with their medical attendant, it is always open 
to them to have further medical advice. 
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Ipay happen, or a vein or artery may be bleeding fast, and 

! ;veh a near doctor may be too far off; or the doctor may 
ive at a great distance; and a little wise instruction would 
save hours of pain to the patient and anxiety to his friends. 
4 Many of the mistakes of domestic medicine would be 
, avoided If it could be restricted to simple ,cases. But 
here the difficulty arises of distinguishing between cases 
that are simple, and cases that arc serious. In an early 
number, we shall try to enumerate a few symptoms, which 
sljow,disease to be important, and therefore beyond the 
' proper province of domestic treatment. The only in¬ 
formation that we shall pretend to give concerning such 
serious diseases, will be such as will enable our readers to 
form some intelligent notions of their nature, their course, 
and their symptoms ; and, what is perhaps of most im¬ 
portance, to understand the onset an them, and the kind 
of symptoms which indicate a severe attack. . 1 
The Object of the articles on Domestic Surgery will be, 
& 9 t the perfectly futile and mischievous one of attempting 
*to make every one his own surgeon, but only to furnish 
our readers with such simple rotes for*the treatment of 
the slight accidents and emergencies of everyday life as 
are cqmmonlv treated without resorting to medical pdvice. 


Thuc are 1c.1td.11 afltctions which ate commonly de¬ 
nominated “ surgical,” because they require some manual 
attention on the part of th6 attendant. These will be 
briefly discussed, in order to point out how far they may 
with safety be treated domestically, and when it will be 
desirable, and eVbn essential, to have professional advice. 
Opportunity will be taken, in connection with these 
subjects, to describe the mode of preparation of poultices 
and other applications of household surgery, which, 
thofigh they are in fact matters of every day requirement, 
are frequently mismanaged. 

It may be here remarked how essential for relief in 
these surgiapl affections it is that there should be no 
i concealment of symptoms from one’s medical adviser, on 
account of scruples, no doubt honourable, but misplaced, 
because of the so-called delicacy ” of some of the sub¬ 
jects involved. "Valuable Ifves (as for instance, that of 
Caroline, queen of George II.) nave been lost front the 
concealment of the existence tif.a rupture; and*many, 
.person* live a life of discomfort for’ years, and even allow 
the it health to be undermined by soma concealed affec¬ 
tion of the lower how«l which can be readily remedied by 
medical advice. 


i 
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. &GUORRHAG& ' 

• Bleeding^ which is a constant accompaniment of acci¬ 
dental orta and wounds, is always very alarming to non- 
professional bystanders, and it occasionally happens that 
tor want of knowing now to arrest it teadily, serious 
n»rik$ occur before the arrival of professional aid. In 
order to be able to stop bleeding the reader must under¬ 
stand that Mood may be poured out in two ways—ist, 
pumped out in jets of a*bnght red colour, in which case 
one of the arteries which convey the blood from the heart 
to the d&rface is wounded; or, andly, it may flow out in a 
dark-col<^rcd continuous stream from the veins which re- 
tumthe blood from the limbs to the heart. I n many cases, 
however, the injury is a mixed one, and the blood, though 
principally venous, is mingled with blood poured out by 
arteries too small to give their characteristic jet 

It is . evident, then, that the wound of an artery of large 


possible by a medical man, apei the bandage should on 
no account be interfered with before Ms arrival 
Before explaining the mode oi applying the dressings 
necessary to restrain* haemorrhage of an ordinary kind, it 
will be advisable to say a few words about bandages. A 
bandage or roller is simply a strip of calico, six yards in 
length, and from two to three inches in width. Soft un¬ 
bleached calico or coarse cambric is the best for this 
purpose, but on an emergency any suitable material may 
be employed; and for binding up fingers broad tap# or 
narrow ribbon is very convenient In order to use a 
bandage properly it must be rolled neatly and tightly 
from one or both ends, as seen in Fig. 2 ; but it is 
only the “ single-headed roller,” or that rolled from one* 
end, which can be required in domestic surgery. A 
bandage may either be rolled by keeping it tight with the 
thumb and fingers of the left hand, whilst being rolled 



size will give rise to the most serious form of bleeding, with the right, as shown in Fig. 3 ; or this ni&y be 
and as the blood in this case is flowing from the heart to more conveniently and rapidly done by using both hands 
the circumference, we must arrest it between the trunk for rolling, whilst the bondage is kept on the stretch by 
and the wound by compressing the main artery. On the an assistant, as shown in Fig. 4. 

other hand, if the bleeding is from the wound or rupture In bleeding from slight cuts about the fingers and 
of a large vein, the point for the application of the hand, plaister (cither court or adhesive) may be c8n- 
pressure will be either upon or below the wound. In the veniently employed if a bandage is used over it at 'first, 
case of the upper arm the principal artery runs along the and until the plaister has become firmly fixed ; but .wTicn 

1 inner aide of the limb, where it may easily be felt beating, the wound is considerable it is better to use other means.' 
and.in the case of arterial bleeding from the hand or arm, A, piece of lint or soft linen should be placed over the ^ 
pressure can be efficiently obtained by tying a strong wound, and over this a bandage should be firmly appli&l,. 
tape or handkerchief around the arm and tightening it by and should extend if possible a little above anJ berow the . 
twisting a stick in it on the outer side of thelimb, as seat of the injury. In the case of a finger a roll of tape 
shown in the cut. Fig. 1. In the thigpthe main artery may be .taken, and ten or twelve inches being ; drawn out 
runs down thejniddle of the front of the limb, and cap b,e and left loose, the finger should be rolled• in a series of 
controlled in the same way as in the arm. In both cases spiral turns from the web to the. nail, inhere the spiral 
the introduction of a wine qork beneath the handkerchief arrangement beiqg reversed, the tape can be earned Phck 
in the , situation of the vessel will lead to more efficient again and across the back of the hand, and .tied round 
pressure upon it, and without so much tightening of the the wrist with the end left out as in Fig. 5.: If the 
bandage as would b^otherwise necessary. wound is jn the ball of the thumb the bleeding fe often 

This mode o£,dwem:> : rising what is furgiqjdly called a sufficiently severe to require medical attendance, ami this 
tonroiquet, i$ ofcourse only tor temporary employment, should be obtained, .if possible; though the vp$ar fear of 
Snd any case in which the bleeding has been severe ‘‘loelwjaw? from an Injury of this kind is unfounded. 

'. enftngn ter require its "toe should be seen as soon as When it is necessary to bind up the thumb the broad tape 

'j ' * * * 
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May 1 m conveniently used, and a turn* having been taken 
found the wrist to fix the bondage, a series of figure nf 
eight loops around the thumb and wrist should be mode, 
beginning as low down on the thumb as may be neces¬ 
sary, aba making each fyld of the bandagd overlap that 
whtch preceded it, us shown in the illustration, Fig. 6. 

Wounds of the palm of tho hand, if severe, should be 
Immediately seen by a surgeon, but as a temporary 
measure a Slice ef cork wrapped up in a piece of linen 
may be firmly bound upon the bleeding point with a 
bandage. This should be applied in figure of eight loops 
aroppu the Wrist and hand, being made to cross at the 
point where the pressure is required, as shown in tho 
iBustfatlon, Fig. 8, and this should be repeated a few times 
00 aw to control the bleeding. It may be advisable where 
assistance is riot readily obtainable, to bandage the fore- 
arm in*addition, and this may be done by carrying the 
bandage once or twice round the wrist alone, and then 
proceeding up the arm, turning down the bandage in the 
manner shown in the illustration, Fig. 8, when the shape 
of the arm does not allow it to lie fiat and close upon the 
injured limb. 

< ■ . “ 


THE REARING AND MANAGEMENT OF 
CHILDREN. 


, I.—THE MOTHER AND BABY. 

WHEN a woman is about to become a mother, she ought 
to remember that another life of health or delicacy is 
dependent upon the care she can take of herself; that 
all she does will inevitably affect her child, and that men¬ 
tally as well as physically. 

We know that It i#,*W#erly impossible for the wife of 
the labouring man to give up work, and, what is called, 
“ take tare of herself,”as others can. Nor is it necessary. 
The “back is made for its burthen.” It would be just as 
injurious for the labourer’s wife to give up her daily work 
and exercise, as for the<jjady to take to sweeping hei own 
carpet# or cooking the dinner. Habit becomes second 
nature. We know 

" Use almost can change the stamp of nature.” 


So that, although naturally the delicacy of the womanly 
frame might seem to demand rest at such a time, the 
nature Acquired by habit or use demands, for health’s 
sake, the same routine of exercise and exertion, lie nho 
placed one woman in a position where labour and cxcition 
are parts of her existence, gives her a stronger state of body 
thamher more luxurious sisters. To one inured to toil from 


childhood, ordinary work is merely exercise, and, as such, 
necessary to keep up her physical powers, though extra 
work should be, of course, avoided as much as possible. 
Lifting heavy weights, taking long walks, stooping for 
Many hours ovet a washing-tub—all these things might 
be avoided or done-in moderation even by the cottager’s 
wife. 

/ At such a timp, too, the woman ought to be os careful 
: as she can of her diet, and eat regularly, and in moderate 
Minority. Over-loading the stomach increases the sick¬ 
ness *30 -often attendant upon her state. The vulgar 
notion of what is called “longing” for unusual food 
should be discouraged as inconsistent and ridiculous. 

Country women very seldom send for the doctor 
until ft is too late, ana are therefore subjected to the 
treatment of tm amateur, and often utterly ignorant, 
nurse, who pets with best intention* in the world,^na 
saves herT-tighbour a few shillings, but will often lay the 
foundation,Of, many years of debiuty *p»d suffering. 

‘Ctood and C9*tpct nursing is indisprasabld to future 
health and srimrafe and. the. importance o( this people 
®ta beginning la re-.gmso j and ere long, we. may hope 
tbat’ewsry village win be supplied with a trained'-and 


certificated nurse—an invaluable boon to {he cottager, 
and the saving of many a valuable life. 

It is a fatal error, very prevalent, however, in same 
Classes of society, that to ’get up soon is the sign of a 
“ clever woman and a sort of rivalry exists upon the 
point—the mother who can soonest “fed her feet," and 
get to her usual work or business, being looked up to 
and envied by her neighbours. * 

There can scarcely over he any necessity why a woman 
should get up and work under nme days, at least. Neigh¬ 
bours are always ready to come in and set the Ifouse to 
rights, or see to the children and husband, therefore, 
by all means, rest the presa ibed nine days. Let Nature 
perform her work her own a ay, and yotl will find your 
reward in an after-time of strength and comfort We 
do not hesitate to affirm that, m nme cases out of ten, the 
rash and indecently early rising from childbed is not from 
a sense of duty or necessity, but simply out of bravado. 
This period of after-repose is particularly required at a 
first confinement, the strength and health of the mother's 
whole life depending upon judicious treatment at such a 
critical time. 

The great thing for the nurse to observe, after the baby 
is bom, is to keep the mother’s mind free from excitement 
or anxiety, and to preserve as much quiet in the house as 
possible. In a healthy woman, Nature will do her own 
doctoring, and do it thoroughly; but when there is lll- 
health or debility, the nurse or doctor must help Dame 
Nature, and be in their turn attended to and assisted by 
those immediately connected with thu patient. 

For a few days, weak tea and. bicad, or gruel, is the 
proper food. Alter that, gradually increase the strength 
as well as the quantity of the diet. During nursing a con¬ 
siderable amount of support is required. So much, then, 
for the mother. Let us see to the cause and consequence 
of all this trouble and anxiety—the Baby. 

Tlie first thing, after washing and dressing, is to feed 
the child. Most babies make a sucking motion with 
thiir lips almost directly they come into the world, 
and ought to have their hunger gratified within a few 
hours. If the mother is not in a state to do this (as is 
very seldom the case under thirty-six hours), give the 
baby a little oatmeal gruel, very thm and smooth. Most 
nurses administer a couple of drops of castor-oil with 
this first meal. • 

A baby for the first week requires to be very often fed 
—in fact, its existence consists of eating and sleeping. 
A healthy baby will generally, therefore, be a quiet one. 
If it fidgets and whimpers, there is something the matter. 
Screaming as often proceeds from temper as from pain-, 
babies learning wonderfully soon- to assert their rights; 
and, finding out that by crying they can get their 
desires gratified, crying is resorted to whenever they arc 
thwarted. N ever dose a baby with narcotics. Laudanum 
has a poisonous effect upon some infants—one drop 
having been known toproainco death. Thd safest remedy 
for a pain in the stomach is a few drops of peppermint 
in water and sugar, and a hot flannel laid upon the 
stomach or across the back. If this does not stop the 
pain and quiet the fretting, give a few drops, or half a 
teaspoonful, of castor-oil, apportioning your dose to the 
age of the child. In our articles on Domestic Medicine 
ample direction# will be found for the treatment of all 
mole important symptoms. 

Generally the baby sleeps with its mother; and tjiis is 
a good plan, as warmth is of great importance to its 
well-being; and having very uttle power to generate 
heat itself, the warmth derived from the mother is a 
great source of comfort and health, *• Ehtring rite day the 
cradle sboiftd be near the fire; and if* 1 'the weather,is 
very cold, put a hot brick wrapped in flannel or * 
bottle pf hot water, into the cradle, at the child** feet, 
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Be very carefal that the bed and bedding ore perfectly 
dry, , ‘ * 

, And the mother should remember that she cannot too 
soon begin to teach order and punctuality. Thu must be 
especially observed if the child gets any feeding except 
its mother's milk. ' Thq hours for this extra diet must be 
regular. Per the purpose of feeding, rusks, tops and 
bottoms, ana biscuits are Used, soaked in hot water, and 
then beaten to a pulp, and sweetened. A teaspoonful of 
cream_should be added when the food is given, but it 
shoula not be left standing about, or the whole will 
sour, aim disorder the child’s stomach. For our part, 
we have found patent barley the best infantile tood. 
It can be procured from any grocer ; and is prepared, 
like gruel, with half skim-milk, half water, boiled for 
twenty minutes, a little sugar added, then put into a jug, 
and poured into the feeding-bottle when required. The 
auantity of meal used will of course vary according to 
tne number of times you feed the child; but a very short 
experience will show the right proportions. 

For a delicate child, or one maimed to be what is 
known as “ rickety,” no recipe can be better than the 
following :— 

Buy two pounds of shin of beef bone, without meat 
or gristle upon it--purely and simply bone. Chop it up 
into very sm.dl pieces, not larger-than a farthmg-picce. 
Wash, and put these into a saucepan, with a quart of 
water anti a pmih of salt. Boil vciy gently for six or 
eight hours—the object being to extract the lime fiom 
the bones ; then strain .nntl set aside in a basin. When 
cool, take the fat till’, and you will ftnd a clear, hard, 
while, tasteless jelly—a table-spoonful of which, melted 
in half a teacupful of hot water, will pulp a small piece 
of toast or biscuit, and make a meal for the child. 
Twice, or even once a day is sufficient for an infant. 
As the age inert tscs, increase the quantity gradually. 

Many new inventions m feeding-bottles have lately 
been introduced, few of which, in our opinion, can vie 
with the old-faohioncd bottle, provided with, an india- 
rubber nipple, or one fanned of the calf’s teat. This 
last requires more attention on the mother’s part. She 
ought, in fact, to have two, and use them nn ahoi nate days, 
keeping that not m use in a little gin or whiskv, and 
washing in warm water befoi c putting if upon the bottle, 
where it must lie very firmly tied with a piece 01 tire 
The bottle so trequently used now, with the long 
india rubber l!ubc, no doubt saves me nurse a certain 
amount of trouble, but requires too strong a pull and 
strain from the tongue ; besides, the food is apt to get 
cold, and cold food always gives an infant wind, and 
causes it to torment the mother by a fit of crying. 

Careful washing night .and morning is all important. 
Tne whole body must be well rubbed and soaped. Then 
put the child into the water, supporting its back with 
your left hand, having your fingers well spread out; tub 
off the soap \yith the right, and lave the water over the 
back and head ; taking card never to frighten or force 
the child into the water ; but, if on any occasion it shows 
an aversion to the “ ducking,” coax it in, or even give it a 
wash only upon your knee, rather than risk editing its 
fears. 

Every part must be carefully dried, especially the folds 
of the skin, aB these, if left wet, are jure to chafe and 
become sores, often very difficult to heal. Violet-powder 
is used to dust into these folds, but is worse than nothing 
unkits the skin is perfectly free frqpi damp. When 
washed, let toe child stretch well, rfmd, lying flat upon 
yotrr knees, enjoy its freedom from the trammels of 
ofothing. A heahhx child will .always stretch and use 
its small lim^nn & most energetic manner jtrhen 
halted ; nor, docs it at all ndish having nsejf dressed 
again. 

lAhrdj's'use rain or soft water, if you pan gct*it, curd 


soap, and a bit oft flannel made into a fingerless glove 
Run till the skin is,.in a glow, taking care act to ntflSh 
or chafe it. In winter weather, a few drops of glycerin?* 
in the water will ptbvcnt frost-roughness. or chapping, 
both entailirfg much suffering upon the little one, and 
at the same tune capable of being avoided by proper care 
and attention. 

The garments heaped upon infants seem incongruous, 
but are much the same, as regards quantity, in all ranks; 
quality, of course, depending upon the parents’ piftse, 
and accordingly the outlay in baby-linen will vary very 
considerably. 

In our next paper we shall begin the consideration of 
the question of clothing for children, commencing with foil 
instructions for making all the most necessary articles of 
baby linen. _ 


ANIMALS KErT FOR PLEASURE. 

I.—THE HUG : ORIGIN and principal varieties. 

It is impossible now to determine with certainty the 
origin of the dog. It seems generally agreed’(there are 
a few exceptions) that all the varieties now known have 
had some common ancestor; but about the character of 
that ancestry very different opinions prevail. Perhaps 
the most popular view amongst naturalists is that which 
considers the wolf as the original type; and there certainly 
are strong reasons to be urged for the belief, absurd *s at 
first sight it may seem. That the wolf and>ihe dog* will 
breed together, and that the progeny is fertile, has often 
been proved ; and Arctic Uavellers have again and again 
remot ked that the Esquimaux dog and the wolf can 
haidly be distinguished. In his account of the -well- 
known expedition led by him in search of Sir John 
Franklin, Dr. Kane relates that on one occasion a wolf 
was reported at the meat-house, that he went out <o sh&ot 
it, and shot —“ one of our dogs, I could have sworn he 
was a wolf.” Many of them have all a wolfs ferocity ; 
and Hayes, in his “Arctic Qoat Journey,” gives a 
thrilling narrative of his narrow escape from being . 
devoured alive by them. Having on one occasion, when 
they were hungry, incautiously come near them with 
nothing in his hand, they lost their instinctive feeling of 
dread, and he only saved his life by providentially 
perceiving one of the dreaded Esquimaux whips a few 
feet distant, before which the gaunt animals retreated. • 
He also relates how, at Proven, where many of these 
dogs were kept, the grandson of the governor was actually 
devoured by them before his mothers eyes, while walking 
from one house to another only twenty yards distant 

Most of these Arctic dogs have lost the wag of the tall 
when pleased, winch is so distinct a peculiarity of the 
dog family; but some of the finest individuals retain it, 
and in fact, in some part of the world or other it is indis¬ 
putable that almost every conceivable gradation between 
the dog and the wolf may be found, both in zoological 
character and mental disposition. We cannot .therefore 
deny, as some have done, that the wolf may have’beciK 
developed into the dog; and yet we think there are stilly 
stronger reasons for holding the contrary opinlon^-- 
rcasons which cold science little considers, but*which 
really ought to have as much weight as those which she 
herself relies upon. 

The wolf has been bred in captivity for four genera- 
lions, with scarcely any abatement in its ferocity and 
wildness of character. Now men do nbt take a great * 
amount of trouhft for no return; and is it likely that the 
earlier races of men would or could have had*SRc;hyfe*W 
in toe ultimate reward as to persevere age after agq in the 
attempt to reclaim the untamable beast f Such qujffiions 
may be unscientific;, but they are reasonable; ana there 
is anqthet; case which bears so strong an analogy, that i*e 
cabbot forbear quoting it in point. There it not,’ and. 
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. back to the farthest period which we can trace, there has 
,, -^Ot been, a wild camel on the face of the earth: it is 
only known in its subjection to man's use. Further, it is 
WMdeffuRy adapted to his use, and it has on its knees 
. callosities which fit it for the constant kneeling down 
which is required to receive the burden or the rider, but 
which, in a state of nature, it would never require. Well, 
; the reader may think, there seems nothing strange in 
. this ; we all know how constant use will harden our own 
!*§»*, as is proved by the horny hand of the mechanic. 
Yes, this,is true; but while the hand of the mechanic’s 
infant is soft and delicate as that of the imperial 
ponce's, it is not SO with the callosities on the knees of 
( the camel r the young camel is born with them j and to 
Who are not too proud to receive it, the conclusion 
seems irresistible, that the animal was created by a 
gracious Providence expressly for the use of man. And 
when we consider the matchless sagacity of the dog, 
his tsodijy strength and power of attack, which make 
' him S# formidable, but combined with that marvellous 
affection and disposition to obedience, which put all at. 

. i%« service, of the human race, we find it far easier to 

believe that he also was received at the hand of a 


white, or black and bin. The muzzle is fine and sh*tp, 
with a “ foxyj’ look about it, the eye bright and sparkling 
with intelligence, the ear? nicely rounded,.and weU falling 
ovcr~we hate to see them cropped or die tail cut. The 
tail is fine, the limbs graceful but muscular, and the whole 
animal “ tight” and well made 

The black and tan smooth- terrier Is often bred very 
small under the name of the “toy” terrier, and some 
animals have fetched extraordinary prices. We cannot 
say we admire these little beasts. They are excessively 
delicate, and difficult to rear, often having not even strength 
to “ grow their own hair ” till nearly at maturity^&nd con¬ 
sequently growing up in a state of miserable nudity it is 
painful to witness. 

The Scotch or rough terrier is a hardier animal, and the 
hair makes the body and muzzle appear of very different 
shape, but if this be put back, the muzzle, as in all the 
varieties, will be found fine, though the dog is rather more 
robustly made altogether. This breed is not quite so 
lively as the preceding, but of dauntless courage. Our 
illustration shows a^pecimcn of this very favourite variety 
of dog. 

The broken-haired terrier is mid-way between the 
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Creator, than .that man, in the course of a century or two, 
madehim out of a wolf! and that if the two be identical, 
it isftore likely that the wolf is a feral dog, than that our 
faithful guardians are wolves reclaimed. The plan which 
we propose to pursue in these papers is, first to describe 
the different varieties of dogs, noticing their, special pecu¬ 
liarities and the use for which each is jbest fitted, and 
pointing out clearly what are the “points” to be specially 
attended to in the choice of an animal of each individual 
.spedes. ‘ We shall then proceed to give instructions as to 
sneir rearing and feeding, both as regards the sort of food 
.to be given, and the system of giving it, as there can pe 
fto doubt that information on these subjects is very much 
netedjiA ; and we shall also describe fully what have been 
found,to be the best methods of “breaking” dogs and 
trafoing foem for the special purposes for which they may 

Arielmujst be named the terriers as being a class 
ef unlrareeUy popular dogs,' while the hereditary enmity 
of the whole race to vermin makes them very usdful. 
They all share this feeling, but while the smooth English 
terrier wEl always pursue a dying rat^be o ft cj\ declines a 
reahfight. This is not, however, the case with well-bred 
dogFy which, as an old rat-catcher said, “never die* in 

.. Thfe smooth English terrier is tnost r prized wheat ^jptjre 


two, the coat being moderately long, and of hard, wiiy 
texture, yet close to the body. This is a splendid 
vermin dog. 

The Skye is v»H known as the longest in proportion 
ami hairiest of all dogs. He is always kept as a pet, 
though possessing a good share, when well bred, of the 
courage of his race. The delicate, white, woolly-coated 
dogs, often called Skycs, arc nothing but mongrels, the 
coat of the true Skye being always of a hairy character. 
This species is more or less good at vermin, though his 
long hair hindering his sight, gives him less chance than 
other dogs. 

There is a Scotch breed known as the “ Dandie Din- 
mont,” celebrated by Sir Walter Scott, which somewhat 
resembles the Skye in length of body, but has a shorter 
coat, and the lcg$ are without “ feather,” while the Skye is 
covered to the toes. It has the squarest muzzle of all the 
terriers, and is also characterised by a downward curve in 
the middle of tlre«back. This terrier, as described by Sir 
Walter, is perhaps Che “ gamest ” of the lot, and certain 
death to anything “ that ever cam’ wi' a hairy skin on't.” 

All the terriers are good-temperef!,, faithful* companidn- 
ahl<; dogs, ^ind from their “ wide-awSfcv" qualities* very 
serviceable to awake a larger, but more sleepy animal. 

The bull-ferrier is a larger and more powerful dflg, 
obtained by crossing the bull-dog With the Old English 

* , ‘ * i «.«•'** 
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terrier. When there is too much buH blood, or the animal 
is carelessly bred, the temper is apt to be Terocious and 
quarrelsome. Such a dog is absolutely worthless, and 
highly dangerous from his great power. But well-bred 
animals are generally good-tempered, civil, and obedient^ 
and as vermin dogs, have no equal. The jaws should 
show great power from the bull-dog blood, but the loins 
and back are also strong, and the general shape very 
nearly approaching that of the smooth terrier, but rather 
more Jhassive. 

Wher8*a large dog cannot be kept or is not desirable, 
the bull-terrier is a splendid watch dog, or protector for a 
lady, provided his disposition be trustworthy, a point 
Which is easily ascertained. His fidelity and courage 
cannot be surpassed. The illustration given of the bull- 
terrier is taken from a very finely-formed and well-bred 
specimen of this variety. 

The poodle is par excellence the “ clever dog.” Nearly 
all the learned dogs.which know th# alphabet, or play 
dominoes, &c., are French poodl^. Everywhere this 
breed shows an extraordinary aptitude for learning tricks, 
and hence is a great favourite with children. Their 
affection and fidelity are also exemplary; but they belong 
rather to the class of pets than useful dogs. 


' C ' INMATES OF THE HOUSE. 

I.—LAW OF MASTKR (OH MISTRKSS) AND SERVANT. 

The relation of master and servant arises oat of the 
necessity under which a man labours to call in the assist¬ 
ance of others, where his own skill and capacity are 
insufficient to answer the cares incumbent on him. 

In the following remarks, what may be said of master 
and man will bo equally applicable to mistress and 
maid. 

Domestic Servants, —These are also called menial ser¬ 
vants, because their service lies intra mania, within the 
walls of a house. They may be of severed kinds, as butler, 
footman, nurse, cook, housemaid, See.; and the nature of 
their service, its limits and its obligations, may vary 
according to the terms agreed upon at the time of the 
hiring. But there are certain duties which arc generally 
rSquired of such servants, and in the absence of any 
express agreement it will be understood that it was for 
such general and customary service that the hiring took 
place. Whenever anything unusual or special is to be 
required of a servant, it should form the subject of an 
express stipulation previously to engagement. Otherwise, 
after the trouble taken to get character, and trouble caused 
to the servant by coming" in, the master or mistress will 
lie liable to be told, “ I was not engaged to do this.” So 
that if the coachman is intended to wait at table, in addi¬ 
tion to his duties in the stable; the purse to do part of the 
'house-work; the cook to assist the housemaid in doing 
what is commonly understood to be “ housemaid’s work,” 
the intention should be made clear at the time of hiring ; 
and though it is not absolutely necessary, it will be found 
for every purpose most convenient if the conditions of 
the service, that is to say, the work to be done and the 
wages to be paid, be reduced into a memorandum and 
signed or “ marked ” by the servant. What is the regular 
duty commonly required of servants upth whom no express 
contract has been made is matter of common fame to 
which any one can testify ip the evenrtif a dispute. It is, 
however, too 'universally known, often to form the subject 
•jpa quarrel 

,, Duration ofjprvervice.—lx is customary in this coun¬ 
try to hire domestic servants at so much a yfcar, bufthere 
is dot genefafly any agreement as to the time me service 
»»to last* Unless any express agreement be ma^e on the 
subject-, tjje, law understands wot either-par/y may de¬ 


termine the service at will, upon giving a month's warning, 
or upon payment or forfeiture of a month’s wages. lyidK* 
clerks, governesses, #r others holding posts not menial, it 
is otherwise-*-a quarter’s notice or a quarters salary is die 
condition of leaving. 

Summary Dismissal- —This power is reserved to -a 
master or mistress, in order to prevent them from being 
saddled with what might be an intolerable nuisance. It 
must, however, be exercised, if at all, under such ciretai- 
stances only as the law would approve, else servants 
would be liable to be cast forth suddenly upon the world 
at.the caprice of their employers, who might do injustice 
in a moment of passion, or under the influence of mistaken 
judgment When a domestic servant is guilty of immoral * 
conduct, wilfully refuses to obey orders, gets intoxicated, 
stays out all night without being able to give a satisfactory 
reason for so doing, or habitually neglects to carry out his 
or her master’s (or mistress’s) lawful commands, such 
domestic servant may be summarily dismissed, -without . 
any more wages being paid than are actually due. Of 
course in cases of detected theft, summary dismissal is 
allowed ; and dismissal is generally accompanied by de¬ 
livery into t)ie bands of the police. A master or mirtress 
has the right, in the case of loss through theft, to cause 
the servants’ rooms and boxes to be examined. The act 
of giving into, custody on mere suspicion, however, is 
attended with the responsibilities which attach to dig act 
when done towards anyone whatever. In \Jie event of 
any mistake, or failure to show reasonable ground for 
suspicion, the employer will be liable to an action for 
false imprisonment, and possibly also for defamation of 
character. * 

Warning. —A clear months warning is all that is re¬ 
quired. So that this be given, it does not matter whether 
it be a month from the last pay-day, or, indeed, from *ny 
other particular date. It generally is a month from the 
date of the act committed, or omitted, which induced^ the 
employer to give warning. This is true also of warning 
given by the servant. * •' \ 

Duties of Employers to Servants. —It is the duty of an 
employer to pay his servant the wages agreed upon, and 
to house and to feed him in a suitable manner. What is 
suitable ” manner must depend upon the class of ser¬ 
vant, the nature of his service, and the means of the 
employer ; but it may be understood to be required by # 
law, that the lodging must be such as would be approved 
for size, cleanliness, ventilation, and power of shelter 
from the weather, by the health officer of the district. . As 
to diet, that is very much a matter of agreement; aqd it is 
well, in all cases, to settle it at the time of hiring, when 
the allowance of beer (if any), of tea, the number of meat 
meals per diem, and other matters, can be arranged. The 
law would simply require that sufficiency of gooa and 
wholesome food for a man or woman of the servant’s age 
should be supplied. Custom has much control iq the 
matter, however, the law seldom being invoked gxcept in 
cases of brutality, malicious ill-feeding, or stinting oi\ 
starvation allowance. A servant who is at all dissatis-y 
tied with his meat, has the remedy in his own hands i>y 
leaving it. . a * 

.Though we do not profess to write for persons who * 
would be guilty of malicious ill-treatment of their servants, 
it may be useful to mention, for the information of whom¬ 
soever it may concern, that an Act of Parliament, passed 
in the present reign, provides for the better protection of s. 
pej3ons under the care and control of otherras appren- . 
tices or servants, by declaring that where tho master or 
mistress of any person shall be legally bound tp pfOvide 
for such Apprentice or servant necessary food, CMjriflg, 
or lodging,/nd shall wilfully refuse or neglect tin provide 
tHb same; or wher’e the master or mistress dUll unlaw¬ 
fully fend maliciously assault such apprentice or servant,- 
yehereby the life of such person shall be endangered, at 
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the jheafcfe of such person fwrnmnently injured, or likejy 
so, such waster or mistress shall be guilty of a 
Wapletncanour, and punishable with imprisonment for a 
exceeding three years, with or without hard 

An employer is not bound to provide a servant with 
Medicine or medical attendance, but he must not dis¬ 
charge hint (or her) without a month’s warning or a month’s 

* wages, in thC Cvfent Of his (or her) becoming disabled by 
fkjkness or other accident from performing duty. He 
cannot tefitee admittance to a medical attendant called in 
by the sejpmnt at his own expense, during the time the 
Servant is in the house. If he be annoyed by the visits 

v of fo.;"b medical man, or suspect him of misconduct, he 
can give his servant warning, and so get rid of the invalid 
and doct; together. 

Giv(*g, “ Characters” —The law does not oblige any 
One *0 give a “character” to a servant. It is perfectly 
to a master or mistress to refuse one without 
assigning any reason for the refusal. If, however, a 
character bo given, the law prescribes the circumstances 
under Which It shall be given. The conversation or letter 
in, which the character is given is a privileged communi- 
catioh, add is ektonpt from the operation of the law of 
libel and slander, it the information be given in good 
dpth, and without a malicious intent to injure the cha¬ 
racter of the servant. Proof of malice does away with 
the privilege, and lays the injurious character" given open 
to an action fot defamation. Short of covering malirc, 
the law protects those who give characters honestly, that 
is to say, in accordance with what they know, and in 
accordance, also, with what they suspect; and even if 
what they way be untrue in fact, but yet honestly said, the 
. law,holds'them excused. It may often happen that a 
mistress has good reason to suspect that her late servant 
was nothin spine particular what she should have been, 
though sbe may not have been able to bnng an accu¬ 
sation home to her. Under such circumstances the 
Character giver is warranted m disclosing to the charactei 
< seeker what she really thinks. 

A statute of George 111 . provides that if any person 
shall personate n master and give a false character to a 
'servant, or assert in writing that a servant has been hired 
for a period of time or in a station, or was discharged .at 
any tune, or had not been hired in any previous service, 

* contrary to truth j or if any one shall offer himself as a 
servant, pretending to have served where he has not 
served, or with a false certificate of character, or shall 
alter a certificate, or shall pretend not to have been in 
any jfrftviQU* service, contrary to truth, the offenders in 
such cases are liable, on conviction before two justices of 
the pease, to be fined twenty pounds, or in default, to be 
imprisoned, With hard labour, for from one to three months. 

pisMMty of Master (or Mhjtrtss) for a Servant. — A 
master may jusjtify sun assault committed in defence of his 
Servant, as a servant may justify an assault committed in 
defence of his master. If any one cause or procure % 
/servant to quit Ms master’s service, or hire him at the 

* time he is in that service, so that he leave it before he be 
lsgally entitled to do so, the master can bring an action 

. for damages against the new master and the servant. 

F«r aU acts of a servant done by command of the 
master, that master is responsible, os he is also for 
certain nets &0t done by his command, but done under 
, circunMpnees that se^m to warrant the idea that the 
master Consented to be responsible,If a servant, in 
pursuanefin direct orders, shoots a neighbour’s dog, the 
master me servant will be dearlv, responsible to" the 
>otruer of the-Alflfti and if a man has a coachman who 
difap* badly and suae into a carriage, that man. by trust¬ 
ing such dime with the reins, is assumed to have 
undesiakvu the tvappp&flfility of his acts. Some ono must 
suffer loss j who go Wttmgjas the man who caused it, Ipr 


employing an unskilful servant? if a blacksmith’s servant 
lame a horses in shoeing him, the blacksmith Must make 
good the damage Caused to the owner. It is at the same 
time no excuse to the servant who does an unlawful act, 
such as shooting the dog, that he did it by order of his 
master. He is not bound to obey any unlawful com¬ 
mand. 

If a servant commit an injury without the authority of 
his master, the master is not liable. So that if the 
laundry-maid at Mrs. A’s, having a quarrel wi»h the 
laundry-maid at Mrs. B’s, destroys Mrs, B’s clothcs-HOM, 

othesh 


or throws lighted lueifer matches among the cloth_ 

ing out to dry, so that the clothes are burned, Mrs. An 
not liable. If the cook at Mrs. A’s come into Mrs. B’s 
house and says that her mistress is in need of change for 
a five-pound note, and that if Mrs. B will give the cook 
the change, she will herself presently bring the note, in 
such a case, if the cook, unauthorised to say what she did, 
goes off with the money, her mistress is not liable to make 
good the loss to thf deceived person. 

If a servant procure articles on credit from a trades¬ 
man with whom her mistress has been m the habit of 
dealing for cash payments, it is the tradesman's loss if the 
servant prove a cheat If, however, the mistress has had 
articles sometimes for cash, sometimes on credit, it is her 
loss; for the tradesman cannot know whethci she has 
really ordered the goods or not. But by far the most 
preferable system is that now adopted by most respect¬ 
able tradesmen—namely, to have every older entered in 
a book, the tradesman undertaking not to supply any¬ 
thing without a wfitten order from the customer. 


THE HOUSEHOLD MECHANIC. 

INTRODUCTION. 

In commbncing a senes of papers dpon the subject we 
have before us, it is satisfactory to know, that while 
comparatively few people possess more than a very slight 
knowledge of the mode of construction of the commonest 
articles of domestic use, yet there are a vast number of 
persons who, either from motives of economy, or for the 
sake of having an unfailing means of recreation, desire 
and seek after assistance and instruction on this subject. 

In writing these articles our aim will lx, first to incite a 
taste for the constructive and mechanical arts, and then, 
by a series of familiar examples,' beginning with the most 
simple forms, and gradually getting up to the more com¬ 
plex and difficult, to put the would-be learner in the way 
of educating himself, sufficiently at least for him to be 
able to accomplish any ordinary task likely to be re¬ 
quired in a moderate household. > We shall also take it 
for granted that our readers arc entirely ignorant of the 
smallest knowledge in handling a tool, and we must 
therefore, ask those'who have attained some slight pro 
ficiency to bear with us if, in the first chapter or two, 
we enter rather more minutely into details than they 
might consider necessary. 

We shall first introduce to our readers the principal 
tools with which they will have to become acquainted, 
explaining briefly their separate uses and the principles 
which should govern their application, in order to produce 
the greatest effect with the least amount of labour, and 
also the means to foe taken to preserve their effective¬ 
ness. Next we intend describing the nature and mode 
of treatment of the different woods and other materials 
likely to be required by the beginner, giving some idea of 
their different qualities; and haviqgthus brought to¬ 
gether the qbjects to fee worked upoifcpd the means 
of working them, we Shall proceed to giye practical 
directions for the construction of Some common Object 
found Ih every house, such as a dear or window frame, 

‘ * i , i * 
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See, 4 nidging that having once learned to handle tools 
well) our reader* w# find no difficulty in adopting their 
knowledge to each particular puce of work. We intend 
to give, « detail, instructions Whereby the householder 
who i» fortunate enough to possess out-door space, may 
be enabled to erect sheds or fowl-houses and cucumber 
frames, and, if necessary, small greenhouses, not forgetting 
ihgt if he gets these, he will most likely want some such 
thing ns a wheelbanow, and other conveniences, which 
he ftmydte enabled, by our directions, to construct for 
himseu. ^ 

In-doors 7 the details of window-blinds, curtain-poles. 
Shutters, door locks, and springs, will be explained; and 
as now-a-days almost eveiy house contains some specimen 
of patent machine, we shall devote a chapter to the ex¬ 
planation of the working of a few of these labour-saving 
contrivances. Then again, it is necessary, and in many 
cases indispensable, that 
every occupant of a house 
should be familiar with 
the arrangement of lus 
gas and water apparatus, 
for every one knows how 
many serious gas explo¬ 
sions and expensive over¬ 
flows pf water might have 
been prevented by a very 
slight knowledge of these 
matters 

In all our instructions 
we shtll aim at being 
rather piactir il than theo¬ 
retical, though not for¬ 
getting that a thoiough 
knowledge of the theory 
if not indispensable is 
t mainly a great assist¬ 
ance to the attainment 
of perfection m practice 

We give the following 
list of tools foi the benefit 
of those who do not intend 
getting a complete su, so 
that each miy pick out 
whaj he most requires, 
either as hts convenience 

may dictate or his pocket admit The prices are of coutse 
only approximate, and will vaiy with the degree of ex¬ 
cellence sought. 
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Keyhole-saw in ptS. 
Table-wee , . 

Axe. , 

Spokeshave. . 

Mortice-gauge 
Blowpipe (common bait) 
Gi mas tone . , 
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TOOL CHEST* 
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Hammer . , , 

Mallet . ... 

Hand-saw . .* 

Tenon-saw, with non back 
Jack-plane with double iron 
Smoothing plane ,, „ 

6 Chisels, various widths, @ 8d 
0 Mortice-chisels (Jin. &. Jin ) <§ 

I Screw-driver , . . 

a Gouges @ rod. . 

4 Gimlets (patent twisted are best) @ 4<1 
6 Bred-awls @ 2d. . 

Pair of Pint ers . . , 

«• „ Pliers . . . • 

Pair of Compasses (with wing) . 
Square .... 
Mitre Bevel. . , . . , 

Rule . . . • 

is$x) 

Brace & Bits 
I Miss tad 

Glne-pet and Brush 
^wail pijpch . 


-to number) to 


& 
2 
1 
6 
5 
4 

3 

4 
2 
I 
I 
1 
I 

. O 
t . O 
. 2 
, 2 
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5 0 and upwards.* 

As the above prices are taken from the Catalogue off B 
noted London tool-maker, we do not fear that any of aw 
readers will have to pay more. It will be seen that far 
an outlay of -between two and three pounds a very com¬ 
plete and serviceable set of tools, may be j but 

J " let any with short purses get the idea that they 
do with a much smaller quantity than named here, 
while at the same time 
we certainly advife. those 
who can afford it to start 
with some such assort¬ 
ment. From* time to 
time, as we enter into 
the different branches 
mentioned in our Intro¬ 
duction, we shall need to 
make additions to our 
stock * 

• • 

1 HF 100 L-CHEST. 

In cases where the ex¬ 
penditure of two or thicc 
pounds is possible we 
should advise the pur 
(hase, from some respec* 
able tool maker, of\ com 
plete set in a chest, which 
will form a nucleus*- to 
which additions ean be 
made as they arc re¬ 
quited If, however, any 
of our readers are for¬ 
tunate enough to be able 
to set aside a room as a 
workshop, the chest will 
hardly be needed, Iks it 
will be found much more convenient to hang the tools in 
racks or ptrfoialcd shelves fixed by brackets to the Walls 
over the bench This saves the trouble of having to 
replace the tools m their box each time after using,"and 
also ficilititcs the finding of them when wanted. 

The engraving (purposely diawn out of perspective 
so as to show the interior of the box and lid) exhibits 
a convenient airangimcnt for a chest, supposing om 
amateur cannot manage to devote a room exclusively 
to the purpose It will be seen that the lid is fitted 
with narrow contmances and fastenings, by- which , 
the tools arc fixed, so that the hd maybe closed with- , 
out their falling from their places. The tray rests, on * 
slides in the sides of the box, so as to admit of its beiof* 
pushed backwards and forwards for greater cofiVeiftcnoe . 
in getting at the articles underneath. Sometimes two 
triys are used instead -of one. These trays generally 
contain partitions or divisions at cither end, to keep the 
nails, screws, fee, distinct, the centre space holding the 
lighter tools, suejj, as brad-awls and gurnets Tor the 
chisAs and screw-drivers, a rack made of two, slips of 
wood the whole length of the box, screwed at submit 
three-eighths of an inch apart, fastened inside the front u 
just such a distance from the bottom as to preveotyhc 
hanging tool# from touching it, will be found handy, The 
planaModstone, and heavier tools will go beat underneath.' 

%_1__Lx £sWI MW. IU. . 
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ari specially contrived. 

In $0 doing we shall doubtless have to place before our 
readers many that thfcy will not be likely to require, but 
in order that those who are intending to purchase tools 
should not be put to unnecessary expense, it is important 
they should rightly understand what they need and what 
they steed not nave. We shall, therefore, at once proceed 
to the description of the different contents of our tool- 
chest, explaining as simply as possible the way of using 
each tool, and the work for which it is adapted, and adding 
instructions as to the proper way for keeping it in order. 

Brad'avrls. -—These are merely pieces of steel wire 
ground with two faces at the point, which faces meet and 
toma a cutting edge. In use, however, this tool docs not 
•Cat, bpt wedges the fibres of wood on either side. The 
tipper end is sharpened and driven into a wooden handle, 
which bps a brass ring or ferule to prevent it splitting. 
Some awls are square wires sharpened to a point. 
Coopers’ awls have curved blades. Sets of braa-awls 
which all fit into one socket, and store away m the 
handle, which is hollow, and unscrews, may be met with; 
but being mostly got up cheaply they are seldom satis* 
factory. 

'Bract and Bits. —Fig. j. is a diagram of an ordinary 
carpenter's brace made of wood with brass mountings. 



It .is in principle a simple crank handle. The top, a, 
which swivels loose, is rested against the chest: ana in 
the> bottom, B, is a square hole, into which tne bit is 
jaserted, and held either by a spring catch, or a screw. 
Tbeffc are various forms and varieties of this instrument, 
blit the principle and action are the same. The brace is 
turned by the right hand, which grasps the part c; the 
handle, a, being Inept in portion on the chest by the left 
hand. ' 

Fig, t is a ceatre-bit. It consistg of a central tri¬ 
angular point, a, which enters the Wood first and Abides 


C, set t obliquely, which follows and pares up the 
wood into saaviflgs. Centre-bits * are ofyvarious fixed 

,, ,idm*, but may also.be obtained with movable blades, so 
”, that by shifting this fefc file, botes sf different diameters 


may be made with the same cutter. For small holes 
a gimlet-bit, yhich is only an ordinary gimlet with a 
square end made to fit the hole in the brace, and pin, And 
nose-hits, are used. The pm-bit, Fig. 3, is a Doted wir«v 
sharpened at the end like a small gouge; the nose-bit is 
like a pin-bit with a small blade turned under, which cuts 
out the wood; Fig. 4 is a countersink-bit, used for en¬ 
larging holes, or to sink a depression to allow the heads 
of screws to be buried level with the surface. Augers 
and screw-drivers are also fitted as bits, and miners or 
broaches, for enlarging or making holes taper, are. used 
in the same way. Of drills and the more powerful forms 
of ratchet braces, we shall have to treat when we arrive 
at metal work. 

Chisels. —A.common chisel. Fig. 5, is a flat blade of 
steel sharpened from one side at an angle of about thirty 
degrees. 'It is driven into a wooden handle up to the 
shoulder. In principle all chisels arc wedges, and it 
should be borne in mind that as such they tend to split 
and tear up the fibre of wood when the shaving cut is too 
thick to bend loathe pressure of the edge of the tod. 
Paring chisels ore much thinner and wider than ordinary 
ones, and are used for clearing out deep holes, such as 
mortices. • . 



Mortice Chistfs, Fig. 6, arc much stronger and thicker, 
and arc sharpened in the same way, but with an angle 
rather less acute. Gouges are only curved chisels, and 
are used in the same manner. Chisels arc used either by 
the pressure of the hand, or by blows cf a mallet, the flat 
side being always kept m the intended path of the blade, 
which path it regulates and guides. 


The above diagrams show the chiscl-bladcs Secy oft 
the edge and from the back. 
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stone slightly more acute than their finished edge is 
intended to be; this is in order to reduce the surface, 
which will have to be perfected or polished upon the oil¬ 
stone. In all ca&es after sharpening it will be found that 
there is a slight burred or wire edge upon the extreme end 
of the fiat side of the blade which must be removed by 
rubbing on the stone, taking care to keep the blade down 
perfectly flat on the stone, or a second bevel will be pro¬ 
duced, thereby increasing the angle of the edge, and 
destroying the keenness of the tool. In sharpening on 
the oilstone the tool must be firmly held by both hands, 
and rubbed backwards and forwards, always being 
traversed in a parallel path, as any approach to a rocking 
motion would produce a thick rounded edge. Gouges are 
sharpened in tne same way, of course receiving a rolling 
motion to bring.all parts of its edge into contact with the 
stone. This motion requires seme little practice to per¬ 
form satisfactorily. The wire edge on the inside of the 
gouge is removed by rubbing a small round slip of ofl- 
stone against it, but in this case the chiad is fixed and 
the stone moved. 


In large workshops stones axfejrept haring hoUbw 
grooves matheir surfaces, in which themmd gouge blades 
alp rubbed. Both chisels and gouges are made of various 
widths and strength $ but three or four of each will be 


diame^rs | found*sufficiqn\ 







notmwtote guide. 
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, tbs AQUUtnnc. 

Aft tiie study el ah animal and vw#k fife present* 
to the nli?'] a special and elevating influence In addition 
to the interest it excites, it is a subject for persona! 
gratitude, (hat the principles upon v'hich the structure of 
toe .autuscrato is founded have been so carried out and 
simplified, tost this little world in 'miniature may be 
adapted to any wale, and that in place of the bowl 
in much Eold-fish were formerly imprisoned and doomed 
to a slow otnsumptive death, we can adorn the parlour 
window with a seif- 
rendvaiing, self-sup¬ 
porting late, in which 
the denizens of the 
water imbibe their 
natural food, and 
breathe the gases 
necessary to their 
healthy existence 
To the hard-work¬ 
ing town dweller, 
who seldom sees the 
country, or has an 
opportunity of wit¬ 
nessing the interest¬ 
ing operations of na¬ 
ture, an aqaa-viva- 
num must be espe¬ 
cially entertaining, 
and, as in the course 
of our papers we 
hope to prove, easily 
attainable, being 
neither expensive to 
form nor difficult to 
manage. 

, The first matter 
essential to be un¬ 
derstood is the prin¬ 
ciple upon which the 
aquarium should be 
managed. To sup¬ 
port animal life cer¬ 
tain natural opera¬ 
tions must be car¬ 
ried on, and upon 
the proper provision 
for these, success will 
depend. If a gold¬ 
fish be placed in a 
“globe” of water, it 
wul at first glide 
comfortably round, 
about half-way be¬ 
tween the surface 
and the bottom, but 
after a few hoars it 
will become languid, 

get neater to the surface, and ultimately raise its mouth 
put of (he water, as if gasping for breath—a sure sign 
that the water does not furnish it with what is re¬ 
quired tor its comfort No animal can tooist without 
tor, and fish, like creatures that live on land, need*j 
a supply of Oxygen, which is the gaseous dement in 
air that supports life. Besides this, antaials give off 
by respiration a poisonous gas, called carbonic acid, 
fthkmmuat by some means be disposed of, w it wifi im- 
^^egiMtte to* surrounding air or water, and ultimately 
iimmty too OKii%i^#witoin reach of its influences Now 
toe reason tost the gold-fifth becomes uncomfortable ft 

*••**» %• 
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with its wchslatimis j toe ozyaawhas omen 


consumed, and thr carbonit add fins \ 

tits water, although to att »g$xuu«loe*rflr renuiss tom* 
and pure. It will thus toe seen that *uat JsftsqniiftdftD 
render the aqiiarium self-supporting, arid blftmo ton 
otherwise necessary change of water, ia theft Sfl*»w*Mng 
should be introduced that will supply air and «t the some 
time absorb carbonic acid. To ascertain what wffl 
perform J this office, we have only to look into a pood ftr 
river, or peep into tbe pools among the rooks at the sea¬ 
side, when we shall discover that Nature’s own method ’ 
of purifying and atirating the water ft by vegetable' 

growth. In met, it 
. * may be laid down 

as a principle, that 
in an aquarium the 
natural condition of 
its inmates should, 
as nearly as possible 
be imitated in {very 
particular. There 
should be tife same 
animals, the sange 
kind of vegetation, 
the same amount at 
light, hud the same 
temperature as if the 
aquarium west ft 
nook in the corner 
of a natural piece of 
water. 

The dimensions ol 
the aquarium must of 
course depend upop 
the space that can. 
be afforded *The* 
simplest and least 
expensive ft the bell 
glass, Fig. i, such 
as confectioners, use 
to cover calces. This 
‘being inverted and 
placed upon a stand, 
forms & pretty orna¬ 
ment, and has the 
advantage of being 
adaptable to any 
situation. By the 
arrangement of a four 
ferns m pots, apdee 
basket of creeping 
plants suspended 
from above, a win¬ 
dow may be made 
exceedingly orna- • 
mental where space 
ft not so much an* 
object, a an oblong 
tank may be se- 
• tatted left may be • 

made of any sise. For fresh water the framework may 
be of wood, zinc, iron, or glass pillars, with glass sides, 
but the best are those made of slate with a glass front, 
or with slate ends and glass at the front and back. If not 
made of date, the bottom ghoiftd be lined either wth 
glass or date, which can be embedded in a thin layer of \ 
Portland cement tofood frames are undoubtedly the 
least durable for the purpose, for they soon leaaj and 
cannot be satisfactorily repaired. „ 

Tanks for filling on the outdde of window-sins, wkyiV 
much wright Would be an objection, may be made tom* 
slopiajfJmck, as m Fig. 2. This shape has also the ad- « 
vantage «cn presenting a large surface of wafcttr to the’ 
jtctiqpKtf the fir, bot h ft most auited for marine Aqparft, 
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FURNITURE. 


lit Which the objects do mot require so much space to 
move in. When it is intended to place the aquarium 
some distance from the window, the hexagonal shape, 
Fig. 3, is often chosen as the most ornamental; but this 
is also better adapted for marine than fresh-water 
specimens. 

Having Mooted /he shape of the aquarium, the next 
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consideration is the place it should occupy, which in most 
cases will be in front of a window. The best situation is 
. a window looking towards the east, where it will get the 
tnoming sun for about two hours. The mid-day sun is 
too hot. If you have not a window looking to the east, 
give it a southern aspect, but be careful to shade off the 
;noonday Sun; a northern aspect is never good for an 
aquarium; a western is seriously bad. The great point 
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is to keep upon equal temperature as much as passible, 
the range being from M° to $5* Fahr, This-may be 
done by opening the winsoew in summer, and by drawing 
back the tank from the window on winter evenings, On 
no account should the water be aftewed to frieze. r ’Wot 
only do you risk the buthting of jwsr tank, but the fish 
and plants will droop arttMiie. 

t It is a matter of impoHH«ce that fr*e admission oflteht 
AM heat should -be ptu p irty Kgalatod, and --that w«y 
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Should be admitted only through the surface of the 
water. To accomplish this, tn the case of bell-glasses 
'or tanks ufith glass ends and back, thin green paper should 
. be pasted over 1 all the glass except the front, yp to the 
water-line ■; by this means the light is subdued, besides 
. which the objects in die aquarium will always present a 
# *better and more natural appearance if tne light is ad¬ 
mitted at the top. The aquaria in tig: gardens of the 
..Paris Exhibition—-the moot successful expcriip«r.f of the 
: kind yet tried—were all constructed on this principle, 
rind presented an exceedingly beautiful apqparancrtj. Thf 


admission of light through the, opposite side or end of a 
tank will produce an excessive growth of vegetation, and 
cause die accumulation of a green film on the front,, that 
will, in a.short time, obscure the contents of the aquarium 
from view. 

Having made or planned your aquarium, you must 
prepare the bed of your pond. The first thing-is to get 
some river sand, or fine gravel, cleanse it thoroughly 
till the water runs from it quite clear, and then lay it in 
the bottom of the tank to the thickness of ski inch at 
least; over this, in places, lay small pebbles ; if you 
want a rock-work or miniature caverns, pile up small 
blocks of granite, fastening them together with the best 
Portland cement; other cements are liable to taint the 
water and injure the fish, and even this should be 
allowed to remain in water fiSr a week, in order that it 
may part with any soluble matter it may contain. Having 
laid your sand and gravel, and built your rockery, let the 
cement get firm, then add the water, and empty and 
refill it till the ljater is perfectly clear, when it will be 
in a proper condition to receive the plants intended to he 
introduced. 


FURNOTRE. 

I.—GKNERAt, >KF.MARKS. 

On the correctness of the taste displayed in furnishing a 
house, or only a few rooms, depends altogether the air 
of comfort w^ich cither will Wear, and a corresponding 
degree of pleasure or discomfort in those who live in them. 
Often on entering a strange room one feels a sense of 
indescribable irritability, arising either from the incon¬ 
gruity of the furniture as regards size, style, and general 
ornamentation, or from the inharmonious colouring of the 
draperies, the confusion of ptiftern on the carpet, or the 
dazzling design of the wall-pjgper, not dazzling from its 
brilliancy, but from the regular and close recurrence of 
stripes, circles, and other geometrical forms, which be¬ 
wilder the sight as if the pattern were in motion. 

The proper furnishing Of a bouse is as much a fine art as 
painting, and if the rules do notfome by an intuitive faculty 
they may be acquired. The glaring defects in modern 
house-furnishing are, first, incongruity of form and size of 
furniture with the surroundings and means of ttye pos¬ 
sessor, and next, an elaborate decoration of the rooms out 
of keeping with the position of the owner. And the third 
is the elaboration of ornament on the furniture, this not 
being superadded to utility, but subversive of it—ornament 
being understood to mean a superfluity above utility- 
permanently fixed or carved upon the article. Decoration 
means something portable; as * vases, glasses, and pictures. 
'The wtUs of a room covered with an appropriate wall- 
paper, a ceiling elaborately Worked in moulded forms, as . 
wffll as it* cornices, and carved or beaded doors, are said 
to be ornamental' The meanings of the two words are very 
distinct. A person may be decorated with a feather, but 
is not thereby rendered more ornamental. A man’s own 
fine head of hair is an ornament—it is irremovable by 
ordinary means—but his medals and jewellery are 
decorations. 

Elaboration of ornament and decoration, in a bouse of 
great pretension but with small means to Support it, is 
[ not a mark of good taste ; neither is confusion of colour, 
for when blues and greens, reds and violets, are Indis¬ 
criminately rtfingled in large masses, the eye of beared 
taste is therebyzrffended. 

A few words on wall-papers may not be out of place- 
such as are suitable tor cottagadsmties or houBes>of froutk 
|*j£2o tce/50 a year. ■ In the stibttfb* of kege towns (be 
rooms of such houses are generally • small. .A large- 
patterned paper of a variety of colours will certainly 
cause them to appear much smaller than 'they icklly.are, 
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and Whether ther^beacotnice or act to suchrooms, there 
must be no l»xdering-paper, this causing an apparent 
decrease in the height. ^Better by fax than flowered paper 
or geometrical design is the “bloom" paper recently 
c<»ne into fashion. It is composed of different shades of 
grey, of pale pink and pale violet, all of them giving an 
impression of the beautiful colour “ French white." There 
is a Hue-grey, which borders on a pale steel tint, or a very 
pale smalt^Iue. There is a pink-grey, which approaches 
. either a very light blue-pink, or a very delicate mauve or 
lilac. There lie two or three designs on the ground of this 
paper, but all in outline of distinct colours, and they are 
, sold very cheaply, though the superior kinds of the same 
* tints are expensive enough, ana closely resemble silk 
upon a satin ground. Sometimes a pale-lilac outline 
covers a creamy-white surface. Whatever be the patterns, 
the tints of these papers give an exquisite bloom and 
freshness to the room. All furniture, if it be selected with 
taste, looks well against them ; and a greaffmerit in them 
is that they can readily be cleaned with bscad. 

Striped papers on low walls are admissible, but these 
stripes interfere greatly with picture-frames. It is often 
impossible to hang the pictures at equal distances on the 
side of a wall so striped, so that the lines shall not inter¬ 
fere with the frames, and give an undue breadth on one 
side out of proportion to that of the other. 

Ceilings,'too, ought to have an individuality of their own 
—a requirement, not a fancy, which is but little attended 
to. A room on the north side of a house should have the 
coiling of the palest tint of straw-colour, not fellow; or of 
the palest pink, either of which will diffuse a warm tone 
as of reflected sunlight. If the walls be of a mauve hue 
you can let the ceiling be a straw-colour; if of pink or 
smalt-blue, then the ceiling should be pink—but only of 
a very pale tint 

The blinds of a house it Is a matter of elegance and 
comfort to arrange properly. They should be uniform in 
material in the front uf a house, and indeed on every side. 
But then the front windows may have the Venetian kind, 
and if it be a southern aspect tnese are the best, while if 
racing the north they may. be made of buff union cloth, 
which produces a mellow, warm tone when the light 
passes through it. 

There are some rules for furnishing rooms properly 
which^may be always remembered. As regards form, the 
more cultivated and refined the intellect the greater is the 
craving for correct and refined forms. It is truthfully 
said unit “the eye creates its own beauty,” but on the 
other hand the eye may be educated not to select forms 
of ugliness and fancy them beautiful. 

In small spoms, if any of the furniture be too large, 
no matter how good its quality, how handsome its-shape, 
ox how- perfect its finish, if it |has no fitness for its place 
it will exhibit the pretension and vulgar ambition of its 
owner, and look more as if taken in payment of a debt 
than as if selected by an educated mind. Costly carved 
jurniture, or imitation of such, is totally out of place under 
(he circumstances of small means and limited domestic 
service; for it is either covered to keep it from dust, qr it 
as not kept clean and bright, as carved work should be ; 
and thus it gives a look of “ seediness ” to the whole 
-place, which irritates the temper of an observer, but is 
totally unfelt by those who see without observing. Plain 
out well-shaped furniture, without angles or stiffness, * 
shitting and clean, and having no dust-hole^ gives a mar- 
veSqus sense of repose to the looker-on, provided such 
lun^tqre Is for use and not for show. 

^ Aimnst the first thin g to be done towards furnishing is 
tbe makmg and puttpijpup of blinds, and where expense, 
is a >ma$«r/of consumption, and Venetian blind/ not to 
oe thought oL the affair is not ope of trouble or dutch ; 
cast, 'Brass blind-furniture, requiring only fixing With 1 
:. tfkbs o*£Ctcws,*c£a be obtained at most ironmongers’. It, 


| consists of the wheel and pin for each end of a roller; 

I also, the sockets for fixing them into the proper {dace, * 
j The wooden rollers and laths are usually kept by car- 
j penters ready for sale. A woman may manage to fix all 
! this properly, and afterwards make the blinds and put 
' them up. 

The blind must not be nailed close to the ends of the 
roller, but a space of. half an inch left on each side. Thus, , 
if the roller be 36 inches long from end to end, allow 3; 
inches fur the space the calico of the blind is to fill, and 
the calico for this blind must measure 3 ^ inches in width 
—always keeping the blind material one inch wider than 
the roller. The cloth will require the selvage to be cut off 
straight, and then the two sides folded down an inch in 
width. To do this accurately, with an inch measure and 
black-lead pencil nick the width of an inch down each 
side. Then fold the seam, single-tumed, on these marks, 
and herring-bone them down. 

For the scam lo admit the lath, turn down a hem, and 
work in the centre of it an eyelet-hole in overcast stitch for 
the purpose of admitting the ring-screw. Then, instead of 
hemming this, sew it. Turn down once the remaining, 
raw edge of the blind, and mark the centre with marking- 
ink ; write on it, also, the name of the room in which it 
is to be placed. Mark with ink the centre of the blind- 
roller, and the lath the same, and also with the name of 
the room ; so that, when a change of blinds is necessary, , 
there is no waste of time or trouble in measuring them • 
for the different windows. In nailing on the blind, nail it 
first in the centre, then at the two ends, with a few tin 
tacks, not driven close; then try with the two hands 
whether the blind will roll well. If not, it is certain that • . 
somewhere it is not straight, and will require to be put so. 

After the blinds, the kitchen requisites should, in order 
of priority, be first mentioned. The matter of kiteten * 
ranges is a vexed one.- Makers recommend different 
kinds; but a truly economical and serviceable range—, 
one that burns little fuel, not as matter of choice, but of 
necessity, and gives the greatest amount of heat without 
waste—is yet to be found. Many of them are wonderful * 
contrivances, apparently, for the saving of labour, but 
with far too much ingenuity about them for any 'but 
an engineer to manage; being also, at the same time, the 
most coal-consuming- Under a person with thinking 
faculties, no doubt, many will prove all that their makers 
profess for them; but in the hands of ignorant girls—who 
arc thankless pupils, even if they can be taught—these 
ranges are too often instruments of destruction, rather than 
labour-saving. To know how to cook with simple mean* 
and moderate appliances, is an art which maybe acquired 
and never be forgotten, and to this object our papers $n 
Cooking will be especially directed. 

There is one thing which all kitchens may have at a 
moderate expense, and that is a warm-plate, made in the 
shape of a tin box, a quarter of - a yard deep, half a yard \ 
wide, and forty inches long, similar in shape to those * 
which pastry-cooks keep filled with boiling water to re- ’ 
warm their pastry. This can be fixed to serve as a table, _ 
and forms, with the aid of gas, a hot-plate for keeping food* 
in dishes warm till the moment of serving. The top 
should have two lunged lids, and the bottom be per¬ 
forated to admit of two jets of gas underneath the lids, 
which can be opened for the purpose of lighting it. This 
Same contrivance can be placed in the cupboard adjoining 
the boiler; a pipe fitted to the latter will conductthe steam, 
and so beep it alwafSrtiot, without the expense of gas. 

Kitchen cupboards should have shelves which, unless 
the landlord places them in, need not be fixtures. Mov¬ 
able shelves, filled into a groove like the sides of a box,, 
and furnished wjfh rollers, can .be drawn in and out at ’ 
plea.sureffcg the purpose of cleaning them. 

. It is not often that laths and hooks for hanging .up* 
dish-sdvera ore found in houses of moderate rental., For 
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•these, two uprights require to be driven into the wall, one 
at each end, and not deeper than the largest dish-cover, 
and upon these a wooden lattice-work is fixed, with also 
the necessary brass hooks screwed in, for holding the 
covers. The lattice-work prevents the covers from greas¬ 
ing the wall when, as is too often the case, a careless 
, servant puts them up without wiping. 

In dark kitchens, or others where the range is set in a 
dark place, one of the greatest comforts to a cook is to 
have a gas-light placed, with movable joint, on the left- 
hand side of the range when facing it, but high up, so 
that a light may be thrown on the saucepans or frying- 
pans when needed. In the shelves of the kitchen dresser, 
and in all shelves of cupboards, there should be a sloping 
groove in the centre, terminating in a raised rim, other¬ 
wise too often on the slamming of a door the crockery 
will'clatter down and be broken. A beading put on is of 
little use 

Every mistress, no matter what her income, has ncr 
own ideas about the kind and quantity of kitchen fur- 
t niture required. A young bride leaves Iter home, where j 
a sufficient number of servants have been kept for all 
household work, where the kitchens are bright with tins 
and coppers, and everything looks as comfortable as 
sufficient time for labour can make it. This same young 
s bride has no idea but that her kitchen must look nearly 
■ the same, and therefore provides the usual adornments, 
though having but one servant, perhaps, to perform al| the 
duties of a regular staff. 

In a small family with less than two servants, we hold 
■ that no more bright articles should be introduced than are 
needed for daily use, and no more time be expended upon 
the polishing of them than is absolutely necessary. A 
general servant cannot do more in the kitchen than to 
keep the dish-covers, kitchen fender and fire-irons, tin 
„ funnels, tea and coffee pots bright; but it docs not follow 
that ample requisites in the way of saucepans, strainers, 
ajnd things of the*kind should not be provided, in our 
Cookery articles our readers will find instructions as to 
the various culinary utensils which are requisite. We 
here only suggest the kitchen furniture generally. 


HOME GARDENING. 

It is one of the best of the signs of the times that the 
love of gardening and its practice, in and around our 
towns, have greatly increased within the last few years. 
1 Men of all classes, deeply engaged in business, from the 
humblest mechanic upwards, show a growing disposition 
to cultivate what Bacon has termed “ the purest of human 
' pleasures," and add to their homes that adornment which 
may be found in the culture of such a piece of ground as 
their means will allow them to secure. Much has been 
written to assist in the gratification of this wholesome 
taste, but there can be no doubt that people generally have 
still a great deal to learn as to the principles which should 
. guide them in their gardening amusements, and the 
direction in which their time and outlay might be ex- 
1 pended to the best advantage. In the present paper we 
shall offer a few hints as to the general principles which 
should be kept in view in suburban gardening, especially 
in small plots of ground, leaving gardening upon a larger 
scale for future consideration ; and we shall follow these 
hints by details as to the profitable culture of flowers, 
vegetables, and fruit, by personsVuose means find whose 
opportunity for gardening are alike limited. 

CONDITIONS OP TOWN CAREENING. 

It is often supposed.that,the conditions of soil, at*- 
mosphere, &c., under which gardening is purged in the 
vicinity of towns, render it difficult to ifiect with a similar 
measure of success to that found in country ga* 4 cns. If 
any proof were wanted of the general ignorance winch 


exists on gardening subjects, it would be afforded by the 
prevalence of this belief. The fact is that, rightly followed, 
town gardening may be made as successful and as pro¬ 
fitable as gardening in the country; and the reason why 
the one so often presents an unfavourable contrast to the 
other is chiefly that suitable subjects are not employed, 
or, if used, are not tended with proportionate care. 
What will grow well in the country will often not thrive well 
in a town, and the attempt to rear the same plants and the 
same varieties under the two widely different Conditions, 
frequently results in conspicuous failure. ''But, on the 
other band, town growth is peculiarly suited to some 
classes of plants, which positively flourish better in the more 
heavily-charged air. The greater quantity of ammonia in a 
town atmosphere, which is constantly being brought down 
in large quantities by the rains and absorbed into the 
ground, is precisely what many vegetables and plants 
require for their full development; and the town gardener 
has therefore iSi this case a constant and natural supply ol 
that which the itountry farmer is at considerable expense 
to procure by artificial means. 

Again, the greater warmth which is found in towns as 
compared with the open country in winter, is eminently 
favourable to many of the forms of vegetable life. The 
superior growth and condition often* observed in many of 
our best evergreens in town as compared with the same 
objects in the country, is an instance of the peculiar 
suitability of the neighbourhood of town to a certain class 
of plants ; and in other classes it is equally favourable to 
some varieties, although it may be injurious to others. 
What these varieties are we shall have occasion to point 
out under their several headings, when we come to touch 
upon the different kinds of plants cultivated in our gardens. 

But, while the gardener in town or suburb should bear 
these facts in mind for his encouragement, he must also 
remember not only that it is necessary to choose suitable 
plants for his garden, but to counteract the impurity of 
a town atmosphere by greater attention to the cleanliness 
if his plants. The leaves of a plant are its air-vessels, 

| through which impurity will be conveyed to its system if 
it exists in the surrounding air. A good supply of water 
in dry and dusty weather is therefore doubly necessary 
to plants grown in town ; but the water should be applied, 
not to the roots only, as is the general practice, but by 
gentle sprinkling or washing as in a rainfall, over the 
entire surface of the plant. At frequent intervals the soot 
and dust which are sure to settle more or less on the leaves 
should be entirely washed away, and the plants, if healthy, 
will immediately repay the attention by their fresh 
appearance and vigorous growth. 

These two principles of suitable selection of plants and 
constant attention to cleanliness, are the chief points 
necessary to be observed to enable the tbwn and suburban 
gardener to compete successfully with the resident in the 
country. But now as to other matters which demand his 
consideration. 

THE SOIL, AND HOW TO IMPROVE IT. 

The first is, to study at the outset the character of the 
so*l with which he has to deal. This must be his guide 
as to the class of plants that he should attempt to grow. 
Some flourish in light while others thrive in heavy soils, 
and his choice must be made accordingly; but it is always 
possible in a small garden, by a little judicious outlay, to 
do much to alleviate the general character of the soil, 
whether of Hie one kind or the other. Stiff clayey soil, for 
instance, may*be lightened by the addition of sand, road- 
scrapings, and vegetable manure; while too light a soil re¬ 
quires tire addition of clay or is^rj and rich vegetable eart^. 

Many suburban gardens, attach Ni. to newly-built houses, 
are formed of meadow land recently broken up; and the 
^oil in these is generally sufficiently rich and fertile to form 
a basis far operations without much trouble in preparation. 
jButtin othets the grfiund which the gardener has to cultAata 
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is thickly strewn or intermixed with brick and rubble, 
which must be carefully cleared away before he can do 
any good with it. Even this rubbish, however, will be 
useful in smaU quantities, as a little of it interspersed in 
the subsoil will assist in the drainage of the ground. It is 
a common mistake to remove all stones from the earth or 
mould. They assist in keeping the ground open and 
making it porous, preventing it from caking in the heat of 
summer, or being washed out of the beds on to the paths 
in hcavy*showers of rain. Moreover, in hot weather 
stones are highly useful in preventing the loss of moisture 
from the plants by evaporation; for, if you remove a stone 
from the surface of the mould, you will generally find the 
. earth damp underneath. 

Then, again, the soil may be shallow in depth, and 
require either that fresh soil should be imported or that 
the subsoil should be brought up by trenching—an opera¬ 
tion which we shall hereafter explain. Lastly, and more 
commonly still, the fruitfulness of the ground may have 
been quite exhausted by previous operations, in which 
case plenty of manure must be dug wen into it. Rotted 
stable manure is the best possible material for this pur¬ 
pose, but many others are easily piocured. Road 
scrapings, matter gathered from ditch bottoms, all kinds 
of vegetable refuse, with lime, soot, &c., are all useful in 
their way, according to the character of the soil and its 
condition. The right use of manures will form the subject 
of a future chapter. 

ASI'KCT OF TIIK GROUND. 

Other considerations to which pioper regard must be 
paid are the aspect and the surroundings of the garden. 
If the general aspect be south or south-west, you may 
attempt to grow vines, fruit trees, and many delicate 
vegetables and flowers with which you would certainly 
fail if your garden were exposed chiefly to north and easterly 
winds. It may be that your plot of ground is so situated 
that you have two entirely different aspects, one side being 
hilly exposed to the genial influences of the sun and the 
South-west breezes, and the other lying nearly always in the 
shade, and meeting only the keener winds. You will find 
both sides useful for different purposes. On the bnghtci 
side, for iustance, besides planting your vines and fruit 
trees, you may sow your seeds in spring, and the rising 
plants will get warmth and shelter until they are ready 
for planting out. The other side will be equally valuable 
as summer advances; for many of your vegetables and 
tender plants which would be burnt up by the heat, will 
here flourish in the shade. You must carefully observe, 
then, the aspect of the ground, and be guided by this in 
your planting 

WALLS AND * FENCES. 

The next point for consideration is the manner in which 
the garden ts enclosed—whether by fence or wall. Brick 
walls, as a rule, are much less suited to gardening purposes 
than open fences. They obstruct the light, and the free 
passage of air to the plants. The wind anti the rain beat 
forcibly against them, and all things immediately within 
their shelter suffer in consequence. On the other hand, 
they have their occasional advantages. A good ’wall 
facing the sun is the most suitable spot in the garden for 
a vine or a plum tree, as it retains and reflects the heat to 
ripen the fruit. If fruit is not desired, many of*the climbing 
plants, such as the Virginian creeper and the blue pas-, 
sion-flower, common in the southern counties of England, 
may be used as a covering and ornament.-* For a damp 
wall, ivy is the best thing, as it will keep fa dry ; but in a 
garden it should be kept cut close, and thinned from time 
Wo tinte, otherwise it will grow unsightly, and form a 
breeding place for if' colony of vermin. A cortinuous 
wooden fence presents the disadvantages of a wall without 
Its advantages; therefore choose, if you can, a garden 
enclosed by an open palisading, wbich will admit the light 
• m * * • » 


freely to the plants, and at the same time break the force 
of strong currents of wind, while it allows a thorough cir¬ 
culation of air. • 

LAYING OUT THE GARDEN. 

Now as to the planning out and arrangement of your 
garden. If you have an open fence, this will require less 
consideration, and the usual plan of a narrow bed round 
the sides, with others in the centre, will do very well,* 
supposing you wish to grow flowers chiefly. But if you 
aim at the culture of vegetables, it is preferable, if the 
garden is a small one, to have the sides occupied by 
wider beds, with one pathway running down the centre. 
Thus you get more available space, and can cultivate your 
vegetables in larger and wider strips, which will be much 
more convenient for planting, &c., and, at the same time,' 
more favourable to their growth. 

If a small garden is enclosed by a wall, the best arrange¬ 
ment is to have the paths running round the outer sides,, 
leaving the whole of the central space for your plants and 
flowers. Thus you bring them out of the shade into as. 
much light and air as can find their way into the enclo¬ 
sure. It will be better still if you can raise the bed of 
beds into which you may divide this central space, above 
the general level of the ground, so as to give them still 
more exposure, and at the same time a better drainage. 
In many cases this may easily be done when you are 
making a garden, by importing a quantity of broken bricks? 
and similar rubbish, and with this forming a foundation 
for the soil. The expense is trilling, and the trouble will 
be amply repaid in the saving of labour and the better 
condition of your plants at a future time. 

In all cases remember to lay out your garden and place 
your beds so that the plants may be readily got at in all 1 
stages of their growth. And when you come to plant, do • 
not fall into the common error of planting so thickly that 
the subjects choke up each other, and you have a difficulty 
in attending to one without injury to the rest. The aif 
should be allowed to circulate freely around the stem, and 
the sun’s rays and the rain should be able to reach all the. 
leaves of every single plant, if you wish to have a collec¬ 
tion of anything more than weak and sickly vegetation. 

SUCCESSION OF PLANTS. 

If you intend to devote your ground to the culture of 
vegetables, you will not need to be reminded that it is 
desirable to have a constant succession of plants in the 
ground, and that gardening will therefore require your 
attention and afford you amusement throughout the year. 
But if you think of growing flowers only, avoid, above all 
things, the modern practice of occupying the ground in 
the summer months alone by tender and showy plaifts, 
geraniums, calceolarias, and the like, and leaving it a barren 
and desolate space throughout the rest of the year. The 
smallest piece of ground is capable of affording you a new, 
pleasure in every month from January to December in- , 
elusive, as we shall show in detail, in the course of these ■ 
papers; if you will plant such flowers as follow each other 
in reaching perfection at the successive seasons of the* 
year. 

So much for the general principles which should be 
kept in view in setting out. Wc now come to the practical 
details of the subject; an# shall treat in our next paper 
of the laying out of the small suburban flower garden. 


THE TOILETTE. 

We propose, itf a series of short articles, to give a concise, 
account of the every day management of the Skin, the ’ 
Hair, the Teeth, When these arc generally in a 
healthy State ; and, moreover, to indicate very briefly the" 
qatur$«,nd causes of the more common disorders Vfhiclt 
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: fleet these parts of the body, and the means which 
should be employed to prevent and to remove such dis¬ 
orders. We hope to afford sftch information as the 
reader may use with daily advantage—suth as will often¬ 
times prevent not only discomfort, but even the visit.of 
the doctor, conducing also in some degree to the pre¬ 
servation of a good exterior, and the satisfying therefore 
,of that amount of personal vanity, the existence of which 
•jn the individual is in reality essential to the exhibition 
of true politeness. The first subject for notice, then, is 

THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SKIN. 

Structure and Functions.—A few words may suffice 
to describe the skin, and they arc ncccsSary for the 
simple reason that it is manifestly imperative to know 
the construction and properties of an organ, in order 
that wc may appreciate how best to use it, to preserve its 
proper functions from irregularities, and to prevent the 
actidn upon it of injurious influences. The skin is a soft 
membrane composed of cuticle or scarf-skin—the part 
which is.raised on the application of a blister—-made up 
of small cells flattened together, and of the true skin, or 
derma beneath, whose structure is that of a mass of fibres 
arranged in network fashion, projecting at the 'upper part 
into little finger-like processes, called papillae, which we 
see through the cuticle on looking at any part of the skin. 
The true skin .is furnished with blood-vessels, called 
capillarifSj which form a horizontal layer, and send 
offshoots into the papilla:. The nerves are distributed 
like the blood-vessels. Besides these elements, the 
whole thickness of the skin is perforated by tlu: ducts 
of the little sweat glands and by the hair follicles, into 
each of which two little fat glnnds open by their propt-r 
clucts. The scarf-skin does not block up the openings 
of these ducts, but opens down and lines their interior. 
The cells of which it is composed are constantly shed 
scurf, and it is the tardiness of this shedding which 
mocks up the pores of the skin. The little glands secrete 
a fatty matter, whidh also tends to choke the pores of 
the skin ; the action of soap is to soften up and remove 
this fatty matter. The true skin or derma is that part 
which is made into leather. The little projections or 
papilla: each contain a nerve twig, and are in fact the 
“feelers” or sensitive organs of the skin—the parts which 
constitute the organs of touch. Beneath the skin is a 
layer of fat, which forms an admirable “cushion,” breaks 
the force of blows, and allows the movements of the skin 
to take place freely. The little sweat glands are tubes 
uthich open on the exterior, and run down in a spiral 
direction, till they end in a little coil, surrounded by 
blood-vessels, from whence the fluid sweat is derived. 
Ijiow it is Very important to be aware of the number and 
length of sweat-tubes. There arc nearly thine millions 
of these tubes in the body, and it is calculated that 
they are in all twenty-eight miles in length. It will 
« he at once evident how important it is to keep the pores 
of the skin open, in order that the body may be properly 
purified by ’allowing these sweat glands and tubes to 
perform their functions properly. This may suffice fai¬ 
th': structure. Then what useful purpose docs the skin 
serve? What arc its functions? In the first place it is 
the organ of sensibility ; secondly, it is a protection to 
the bodythirdly, it is a great breathing organ, really an 
extensive lung. The dark and impure blood circulating 
through its veins becomes changed by tlyyr-.tjon of the 
oxygen of the air, and fitted to not” the tissues more 
perfectly. Hence the need of keeping the “pores of the 
skin open” by proper washing. The importance of the 
^breathing function of the skin can be easily shown by 
•'‘experiment, for if we varnish over the skin the suWect 
so varnished often dies of what is nothifig more-90r less 
than suffocation. Insects breathe entirely thrtnjgh their 
skin. The skin does about one-thirtieth of thu work 


similar to that performed by tire lungs, and in disease 
of the latter it is very likely much more active in 
purifying the blood. Then, fourthly, the skin carries off 
by the sweat much solid matter, that would be, if retained 
in the body, very injurious, t/nder ordinary circum¬ 
stances about a pound and a half of sweat is given off by 
a man in a day. The body is also kept at a proper tem¬ 
perature by the evaporation of the sweat; hence the 
importance of keeping the skin in order, especially in 
cleanliness, in order that nature may regulate •the heat 
of the body. Inattention to these pointy, gives rise 
to various disorders of the system, especially colds, 
coughs, and the like. The fluid which is sweated 
out of the body comes from the blood-vessels in the 
deeper part of the skin. A word more about the work 
of the little fatty glands, and this part of the subject may 
be left. These little structures give exit to fatty matter; 
that by inducing a slightly greasy state of skin, prevents 
too great evaporation ; it acts as a protection to the skin 
against irritants, and it also carries off certain fatty acids 
from the body. *ln an inactive skin these glands get 
choked up by the rc'aincd fatty matter, and we then have 
pimples, as about the face. 

To keep the Skin in Health. —It is necessary that it 
be properly nourished, that all things that will irritate it 
be avoided, that it be kept in a proper state of warmth, 
and above all things that the utmost and constant clean¬ 
liness be observed. Now, in the first place, with regard 
to the influence of food on the health of the skin, it 
may simply bp said that in proportion as plain food is 
regulaily taken will the skin be preserved in health in 
common with other parts of the body. The skin of 
infants is very liable to get out of order when the milk 
they take is poor: and it is very important that mothers 
should attend to this matter, and see that the milk they 
give infantsis really good; or if the natural food which their 
babies get from them is poor, that means be taken to 
improve llie supply. Fair mothers of fair children should 
L> particular in this respect. If parent or child be 
weakly, then it may be advisable to give a special meal 
to a child —sav between three or four months of age—of 
milk with a little water, perhaps thickened with bread, 
jelly, or a little fine baked flour. A child at seven or 
eight months should be taking two pints of milk a day ; 
and alter the teeth arc shown, breaks and the like m^y be 
taken. By such a plan as this there is the best chance 
of keeping the skin of infants firm and healthy, so xar 
as diet is concerned. More will be said in speaking of 
bathing. The growing girl or boy of five, seven, or eleven 
years of age, requires a full supply of meat, otherwise 
the skin is liable to be deranged, and such abominations 
as scald head, ringworm, and the like are likely to show 
themselves. Such young persdns as are here indicated re¬ 
quire enough food not only to repair the ordinary wear and 
tear of their bodies, but to provide for the actual increase 
in growth from ‘day to day. The dietary of schools 
should be much improved. The following is a capital 
meal chart, we believe suggested by Soyer, for those in 
charge of boys and girls :—“ Bread and milk at eight; 
dinnir at one : roast mutton and apple pudding; roast 
beef and currant puddingboiled mutton with turnips, 
after rice or vermicelli pudding ; occasionally a little salt 
beef with suet dumplings, plain or with currants in them, 

*or pease puddingand to these we should add bread 
and butter and milk and water for tea, and a fair meal 
of bread and ofeecsc or butter for supper. In the case of 
those youngster#'who look under-fed, a piece of meal at 
night and a glass of beer or milk in the day time should be 
added. There is one other pain£ in reference to young v 
persons, worth notice. It is the importance of eating a 
.certain amount of fat with the food. Children who have 
unhealthy skins axe often those who seem to avoid^ eating 
fat.* This. i| a point which parents would do well. to 
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notice. Fat is a very influential item in the food as 
regards the skin, and. if it cannot be taken in the ordinary 
way, it is just a question whether it should not be given 
in an artificial form, by way of cod-livcr oil, which has 
great effect for good on the skin. The dose for a child 
of a year old is ten to twenty drops; for those of five, 
half a tcaspoonful. With regard to adults, the guide to. 
what is best to be taken for the good of the skin, is the 
effect of food upon the stomach. If there be any article 
which itv being taken docs not sit lightly upon the 
stomach, or flushes the face, that should be avoided, for 
its use will ftery likely lead to the development of pimples 
and red blotches. It has been said that lea and coffee 
act injuriously upon the skin. There is no foundation 
for this opinion, but this is certain that a very close 
sympathy exists between the face and the stomach, and 
when there is a feeling of heat, or the appearance of a 
red flush, after taking beer or wine, or any particular 
article of diet, in young persons, we may expect the 
face to become disordered, and blotcliex'and pimples to 
appear. * 

THE HOUSEHOLD MECHANIC. 

THE TOOL-CHEST ( continued). 

Files and Rasps. - Files are flat blades of gtcci fixed by 
a tang into a wooden handle, and cut all over with a series 
of teeth more or less minute, the various sizes of which 
are known as rough cut, bastard rut, second cut. smooth, 
and superfine, and they are of various shapes and sections, 
such as round, half-round, square, oblong, triangular, oval, 
&e., according to the purpose for which they are required. 
The square ami oblong shapes often have one edge not 
cut. This is called a “ safe edge,’’ and is used as a guide 
in filing up shoulders, &c. Usually files arc of fully 
hardened steel, and are therefore capable of attacking any 
inetal which is not equal to themselves in hardness. A 
large proportion are made rather thicker in the middle 
than at either end, in order to in some degree counteract 
the rolling motion of the hands, which it is very difficult 
altogether to prevent iifthe filing of Hat surfaces. They 
are, however, sometimes made with parallel surfaces and 
edges. For the purposes of cutting thin slits, such as the 
nicks on the heads of screws, thin blades, cut only on the 
edge^are used. These are called slitting files. 

in all cases where from use on material of adhesive 
nature files have become clogged up. the teeth should be 
brushed out with a file-card, for winch purpose a piece of 
worn out cotton combing-card, a kind of thick fustian 
woven with steel wires, answers admirably. As files are a 
somewhat largo item of expenditure in a workshop, from 
the speedy wear to which they are subject, many methods 
have been tried for recutting the teeth, when worn away, 
by means of acid. The following method we have found 
very effective for fine files, but of little use with coarse 
ones. After being brushed clean, an old file is clipped 
into a mixture of three parts sulphuric acid, one part 
nitric acid, and seven parts water for a time varying from 
five to twenty minutes, according to the freshness of tlie 
mixture, and the depth of cut required ; it is then washed 
in water, and dipped in lime-water to prevent any further 
action of the acid, again washed, and dried by heat, and 
brushed over with a mixture of oil and turpentine to 
prevent it from rusting. Whether this process acts only, 
by clearing out dirt and dust, or really cuts into the 
surface, we cannot say, but wc know from.-experience that 
it is certainly effective, although not quit* so good as re¬ 
cutting, a process we do not advise our readers to attempt 
The acid process shoul^Ube performed out of doers, as the 
fumes given off are wither unpleasant. * * 

Considerable practice is necessary to attain much pro*, 
ftciency in hand filing, especially of flat surfaces, as, from 
the. motions of the elbow and shoulder joints^the kafads 
• * * * 


natqplly tend to move the tool in curbed lines,’thereby 
making the work convex or rounded. The same fault is' 
further induced by the /act that in sweeping a" file of 
' moderate length across a narrow surface, one hand being 
at each end, the blade, becomes a Jswer, the fulcrum of 
which is continually shifting in position; and if the 
pressure at each hand is kept constant, the ends will 
alternately be raised or depressed, and will, of course, pro¬ 
duce a convex surface, instead of a square and true one,* 
As before explained, it is in some degree to counteract 
this tendency that files are made thicker in the middle 
than at the ends, or “ bellied,” as it is termed. In finish¬ 
ing and smoothing filed works the files are slid along 
sideways or laterally. This motion is called draw filing, 
the teeth only scratch, and do not cut. Rasps are the 
same in action as files, but, being used for wood, the 
teeth are larger, being produced one at a time by blows of 
a small chisel or punch. The teeth arc always in lines, 
ranged diagonally', or in curved rows across the blade. 



Gimlets and Augers. —Fig. ‘f shows the ordinary form 
of gimlet, which is simply a piece of steel w ire fastened 
into a handle at right angles to it, the lower or cutting 
part of which is grooved and fluted out so as to leave 
sharp edges. At the extreme end is a small taper screw, 
by which the tool is kept continually forcing its way into 
the wood, the edges of the flute cutting out the shavings 
which escape out up the gi oovc. Twisted gimlets, Fig. 8, 
are by far the best, the effect being exactly the same,‘for 
as the flute is twisted round tlie barrel the wire is not st> 
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much weakened, and the groove being in the form of a 
screw, the^C-itt^ngs are lifted out, instead of having to 
force tljeir way rfj- Ohc groove. Augers, Fig. 9, are like 
twisted gimlets, but in place of one groove they have two 
wound round the rod ; the bottom edges of the metal left 
by tlie two grooves are sharpened into a cutting edge, and 
consequently their action is very easy, smooth, and rapid! -» 
The kwest augbrs are not fixed into handles, bat have 
their tops* expanded into rings, into which a movable 
handle is thrust 
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' Gauges. —Fig. to, page M, shows a common marking- 

grange, in which the rod A slides backwards and forwards 
in the block u, but capable of bcipg fixed at any required 
place by the screw £ 5 near one end, is .a hole through 
which the steel point 13 is driven. Ill using this tool the 
right end is grasped by the right hand, the thumb and 
forefinger of which take hold round the block. In gaug¬ 
ing a piece of wood, one edge, previously planed, is used 
"#s a guide, the left of the block being kept close up to it, 
the point of course marking a line parallel to the edge of 
the wood at any required distance from it. In cutting 
thin parallel laths, a knife is used instead of the point D; 



, Fix. xi. 

this is culled a cuft/ng-gauge. Fig. 11 shows a mortice- 
gauge, which is used for marking two parallel lines at 
once, as in marking mortices and tenons. The point a is 
driven through. \n the same manner as \n the common 
gauge, but a second point,», is fixed on the piece of brass 
gliding in a groove in the rod, which slide is moved by the 
screw C. ‘ The screw c works in a box or nut shown by 
the dotted lines at D. The method of using is the same 
as with common gauges. The rod is fixed by the 
screw E. 

Hammers and Mallets .—It would seem almost absurd 
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to trouble our readers with a description of tools so uni¬ 
versally known, but as no tool-chest would be complete 
in their absence, we should not feel altogether justified in 
passing them over. Fig. 12 shows the head of an ordinary 
claw-hammer, the claw of which is useful in taking out 
nails wrongly driven, &c. Fig. 13 shows the head of a 
tang.hammer, the tang being convenient for slight blows 



•*on nails, just for fixing them in a position to be driven in. 
Jig. 14 is a smith's chipping-hammer, the weight of which 
is nearly all in the lower end, the tangf being aprually 
rounded. Of mallets tve need say nothing, dxifcpt to 
recommend the square-headed ones for morticing*gnd 


carpenters’ work, and the cylindrical ones for more 
domestic purposes, such as tapping beer-barrels, &c. 

Pincers and Pliers.— Fig. 15 is a diagram of a pair of 
ordinary pincers, which are contrivances for obtaining a 
firm grasp on small objects, such as nails or pieces of 
wire, &c. Common pliers, Fig. 16, are used for the same 
purposes as pincers, but being smaller, do not grasp quite 
so firmly ; and Fig. 17, a pair of cutting-pliers, used for 
severing small wires. The cutting edges are sometimes 
on the side, and sometimes on the top edges of-’the tooL 
In the former case the ends are prolonged into regular 
pinching surfaces, thereby serving the twofold purpose of 
cutting and holding. 

Planes. —Fig. 18 is a section showing the construction 
and arrangement of an ordinary plane. The body, A, is of 



wood, usually beech, the bottom of which is called the 
sole. The line n, on which the iron rests, is the bed, and 
for carpenters' planes is mostly inclined at an angle of 
forty-live degrees. The iron is kept firmly fastened down 
to the bed by the wedge C, which fits into grooves on each 
side of the mouth n. The angle of the wedge is about 
ten degrees, and it is cut away in the middle so as to leave 
room tor the screw which holds the two irons together. 
The plane is pushed forward by the handle E, which is let 
into the top. Fig. 19 shows the arrangement of the double 
mm found in most planes, a is the bottom iron, which is 
the t itling pan, and is is the top iron or break, as it is 
termed, which is intended to throw off the shavings from 
the cutting edge. It is set with its edge about onc- 
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twentieth of an inch from the edge of the cutting-iron, to 
which it is held by the screw c. The adjustment is 
allowed by the long .dot in the bottom iron in which the 
screw slides. The top iron is curved in the direction of 
its length, in order to keep ifs edge in more complete 
contact with the lower iron, and so to allow no shavings 
to pass between. 

In setting a pintle the two irons are screwed together, 
and placed on the bed with the wedge lightly pressed 
in its place; the edge will then be felt underneath by the 
hahd, and can be adjusted. Should it be too far out, a 
tap with a hammer on the fore-part of the plane will bring 
it up, or should it not project enough a slight blow on the 
top of the iron will be necessary; when in its place a 
sharp blow on*the top of the wedge will fix it there. The 
diagram, Fig. 18, shows about the proportion of a jack- 
plane, the length of which is from fourteen to sixteen 
inches. The siwoothing-plane is smaller, about seven or 
eight inches. Thtb trying-plane is much longer, about 
twenty inches, the greater length giving greater accuracy 
in the surface to be operated The order of using 
is* generally jack, trying, and smoothing. Plane-irons 
axe sharpened in the same way as directed for chisels, 
but from the greater width of the blade, three inChep, the 

operation is.iqpre difficult. 

. * • • # * 
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COTTAGE FARMING. , 

I.—DRAINAGE. 

COTTAGE farming, to be profitable, must be very carefully 
done; and where there are only a few acres, these few 
acres must be kept in the highest state of cultivation to 
render them profitable. This applies especially to the 
section we shall deal with in the first place—namely, 
grass-land. 

To be* farmed profitably, grass-land must be in the 
greatest state of fertility. No matter upon what tenure the 



attended to in the fanning of grass-land. If the drainage 
is defective, the grass will be poor and sour, so that cattle 
will not feed upon it. k will also be full of rushes and 
rank weeds. And there are four ways of draining grass¬ 
lands:—!, by rivers and ditches; 2, by tapping; 3, by 
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land is held—long or short leases, copyhilds or freeholds— 
the rule applies equally and to all. The smaller the farm, 
the more strongly does it demand attention. Land, it 
neglected, deteriorates rapidly; and it stands to reason j 
that, where a man has only a few acres to depend upon, 1 
lie must get the very best he can out of the land by treat¬ 
ing it liberally and carefully. 

There are a large number of cottage farms in every 
comity, and it is now the fashion to devote the spare 
land adjoining railway-stations to cottagjp farming. In 
Wales and Ireland the system of farming a few acres ; 

prevails largely. Now, although . 
most of these small farms coin- ; 
bine arable with grass-land, there : 
always exists a strong desire to j 
keep a portion in grass, which, in i 
many instances, suits the farmer ! 
iletter. It may be that the land j 
is at a distance from his house or his trade—of, say, • 
butcher or dairyman—which makes grass-land the most , 
profitable ; and, moreover, the farming of grass-land does j 
not require any team-work, which is one of the farmer’s . 
greatest expenses. j 

It is our intention to go minutely into the detail of grass 
farnrgng on this small scale, and in the first case to give our '■ 
attention to the loads, fences, drainage, and other per- ; 
manent improvements, which form the basis of successful 
practice. 

The ground taken up by a cart or carriage road is a 
serious loss upon a farm of a few acres ; therefore, if 

a . 6 C 
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Fig. 4- 

cutfing off springs ; 4, by parallel draining. Rivers and 
their tributaries are the main drains of the country, 
carrying off the waters from open ditches, while open 
ditches carry off the waters collected in covered drains. 

Industrious, in¬ 
telligent cottager-, 
w hose farms are 
bounded on one 
side by a river, often 
turn the land out¬ 
side the embank¬ 
ment to profitable 
account by planting 
osiers, &c. Thus, 
in the annexed dia¬ 
gram, Fig. r, n 
is the surface of 
the meadow inside 
the embankment, C, 
and the dotted lines, 

>>, represent the na¬ 
tural levelof the out¬ 
side, and e the sur¬ 
face level of the river at ordinary occasions, the soil 
within the doited lines having been dug out down to d, 
a foot to eighteen inches above e. to form the embank¬ 
ment c. The slope, c d. is turfed over or sown with 
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absolutely necessary for farming purposes, it should be as 
narrow and as short as possible. If, however, the ground 
is only grass, a permanent road 1 is not absolutely necessary 
for mere fanning traffic ; carts can go over the grass as 
easily as along a made road. The only road necessary 
tbetf, in this case, is the*outlet or approach to the cottage. 
Still, even in this Case it will be found the best Economy 
to make a road. We have seen good grass-lands’ sadly 
spoiled by cajrts being driven in all directions over th<;m. 
. .Drainage is one of the most necessary«poihts to be 
* * . 



grass seeds adapted for occasional floodings, and th*. 
level space at the bottom, d, planted with osiers, &c. In* 
some “ia^cs basket-makers rent this space at so mueji 
annually; in others, the cottager farms it himself, and 
sen <\S the produce to market. The slope, c d, grows as 
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Ufcjtfo^gress and often moretbaft 1* done by tha 4 utd 
vriton left on the level of -.die dotted line,, bj and the grass 
Ottthe dope is not much nme liable to be silted during 
thefloods of summer then die grass on the level, b. But, 
about the time of floods, the grass should be frequently 
cut, so as to keep it short and avoid loss by silting. 
SomctiiAes an open ditch, i, inside the embankment, is 
necessary in the Printer time, and the water from it is 
drawn Cm under the embankment by means of a pipe 
or trunk toith a weighted sluice on its mouth at the 
watertaedg*. 

In open ditches, where there is a continuous flow of 
water during the greater portion of the year, the sides 
may receive a greater slope than they generally have, so 
. as to prevent falling in ; and a row of osiers, &c., may be 
planted, to protect the bottom by means of their spreading 
roots. Thus, if a, Fig. 2, is the surface of the meadow, and 
/ .the surface of the water in the ditch, the side a d may be 
sloped down, so as to produce several mowings of grass. 
The space, d, may be a foot in breadth, and on this plant 
dpselya row of osiers or willows, whichever is best adapted 
for the soil; the roots of these will keep the water-way 
below in a proper state. In the summer-time a sluice put 
across at short distances will form dams to retain thunder 
showers. 

IVhen an open ditch has no more water to remove than 
what falls upon the small farm, it may, in most cases, be 
do tWr er ted into a covered drain. 

Tapping. —A large area of land is often found to be 
wet*. fiteldg to the collection of stagnant water below. 

dftlMft kind-arc common in many of 
0«r ; as the Oxford and London clays. 

Urns in the section, Fig. 3, a large basin, x 2 y, has been 
sfeooped out by the action of the water, gravel and sand 
'arp drifted into it, as represented by c, and over this porous 
material day is again drifted, forming a tenacious soil. 
Through this the water in course of time filters, and fills 
the interior, of e full to the top. Then, by capillary action, 
this .water keeps the "Surface above wet, and adapted for 
the geowthof ntehlM), a, 4 , Cf Which send down their roots 
to tne.-steter below. By bori&g at d the water may be 
drawn off to the level of the dotted line, x y, so as to 
drain effectually the land above. This operation is 
termed tapping. A covered drain not shown on the 
diagram removes the water from d x. 

Braining Springs. —When soils lie on rock, springs 
frequently break out to the surface, and by spreading 
far and wide keep much land wet. When the spring 
bursts out in the bottom of a small basin, so as to form a 
lake, in a soil naturally adapted to produce bog moss, 
a “live bog” is formed; ana in Ireland such are very 
cqmrnon, and owe their existence to this, that as the 
moss grows the bog rises above the surface level many 
feet in height, and the strength of the moss to retain the 
mater having a limit, when the weight of water and moss 
Exceeds this, the bog breaks from its moorings and 
slides away, carrying everything before it. Had the 
small spring been cut off by a drain before the formation 
of the hog began, or while the spring was accessible to 
thft tools of the drainer, such a catastrophe would have 
been prevented, and healthy meadow or pasture-land 
found in the place of the live bog. 

Something similar to live bogs takes place wherever 
springs pipe out to the surface. Thus, let the section 
a eebj¥ig. 4, be the surface of the mead^v, dying at a 
small inclination with the horizon, ai\£J.ci the roc^y sub¬ 
soil form three beds or strata, ryr, two of which, y r, crop 
out to the staple, dir top soil—that is to say, they have 
t£e fissures of the strata so tilted as to receive the water 
Collected in the. top soil—the lower one at c e, and .the 
upper one at t b. The fissures 'c f an<f « * sometimes 
ran right across the. field; at other times dbliqftwy; but 
whan fhey contain waiter, as they invariably do*^md 


that water is not drained off naturally at.the lower end 
of the dips*/ ana », It wifi- rise and burst out in, one d; 
more springs along the surface, as at c and /. Tha 
spring t receives its supply of water from liigherground 
by the cleft or fissure a, and c by that of/. 

In this case the spring at e keeps the groundbetween 
it and c wet; and the spring c does the same with the 
ground below it; so that the work of drainage, consists 
in cutting a single drain right up to each spring, or 
through both, so as to drain the ground. If,however, 
there are a series of springs along each fissure, viz., 
c and e, then a deep drain along each fissure will be 
necessary. 

By for tin? largest area of land requires to be drained 
by parallel drains placed at short distances from each 
other. Even in examples of rocky grounds, as Fig. 4, 
and when the soil is of considerable depth over the rock, 
it cannot be effectually drained otherwise; for although a 
single drain wiil^. remove the flow of water from a spring, 
the watcrpacross the fissures, from their irregular direc¬ 
tion, oozes out so imperceptibly that the eye of the spring 
cannot be detected, while in other cases the eye is too 
deep to be reached by a drain. 

At one time the pipes used in parallel draining were of 
a horseshoe form, but now round ones are generally used. 
The most popular arc those represented by Fig. 5, without 
sockets, or with sockets, as in Fig. 6. They arc placed 
as in Fig. 7, which also gives the section of a common 
drain, showing the pipe as it lies in the ground. In this 
case xy is the ^surface of the ground. 

In draining'land lying in grass, the surface spit a’ 
requires to be carefully dug out, turned over, and laid 
at the side, as shown by the dotted line a, the grassy 
side undermost. The object of this is that it may be 
replaced with the grassy side uppermost when the pipe has 
been laid and the earth filled in. Sometimes burnt earth, 
gravel, and the like, is put over the pipe as high as s. 

The earth should be trampled in as closely as prac¬ 
ticable, and if a water barrow or cart be drawn along the 
drain before the sod a is replaced, the water will both 
consolidate the earth below, and assist the roots of the 
grass above to strike and recover life. 

The depth of drains varies from three to four feet; 
the pipe being seldom placed at a less depth below the 
surface than three feet, and seldom at a greater cjppth 
than four feet; but to both these extremes there are 
exceptions, which experience and intelligence can direct. 

The distance between parallel drainings is even more 
varied than their depth—15, 18, 24, 30, 40, and even 60 
feet asunder being common. In practice the depth of 
the drain ancl the distance asunder are determined by 
the nature of the soil. The general error fallen into in 
clay soils is to place the drainsrtoo far asunder, under the 
fallacious notion that tile greater depth will draw the 
greater distance; but the pipe in the bottom of the drain, 
Fig. 7, has no active function of this kind— i.e., it does 
not draw. The water merely percolates through the soil 
by gravitation, and as the density of soils generally 
increases with their depth, the opposite is the practical 
conclusion. If, therefore, the density thus increases— for 
this is the true question—drains three feet in depth, and 
12 and 15 feet asunder, must act upon tenacious clays 
more effectually than if laid four feet in depth and 18 
tp 24 feet asunder. 

Draining pipes are about 13J inches long, and from 
one to six inch*?, and upwards in diameter. In practice, 
the size is regulated, first, by the distance asunder at 
which you put the drains; secondly, the climate; thirdly, 
by the inclination of the ground The small bow is 
liable to he closed if the pipes are notiaid—and continue 
tp ie-^closely in a line. , 

It generally answers better to divide-the field into, two 
or ritore lengths o^ say, five chains each. ‘ If, fhetbfore. 
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the drains art! flfteeacbains in length, lay the upper Aye 
chains with i^inch pipes, the middle five dhains with 
2-inch pipes, add the rawer five chains with 2l-inch pipes; 
the distance between the drains being 15 feet, and the 
indination uniform and sufficient to seep a smart flow 
through the pipes. 

Sometimes it is found easier and more advisable to run 
a main drain across the field than to increase the diameter 
of the pipes towards the bottom headland. At the 
bottom headland there requires to be a main drain into 
which the eommon drains discharge themselves. This 
math drain, if of Considerable length, and running parallel 
to the open ditch, may discharge itself in two or more 
places; but without special provision being made, the 
common drains should not flow directly into an open 
watercourse. 


COOKING. . 

II.—SIMPLE RECIPES (, continued ). 

Potato Bread.-— Boil the required quantity of mealy 
potatoes in their skins; drain, dry, and then peel them. 
Crush them on a board with a rolling-pin, till they are a 
stiff paste without lumps. Then mix your yeast with 
them, and flour equal in quantity to the potatoes. Add 
water enough to make the whole into dough, and knead 
the mass well. When risen, set into a gentle oven. Do 
not close the door immediately, but bake a little longer 
than for ordinary bread. Without these precautions the 
crust will be hard and brittle, while the inside still re¬ 
mains moist and pasty. Other flours can be in like 
manner made into bread with a mixture of potatoes, 
but they are best cooked as cakes on the hearth, or j 
in the way given below for potato cake. In Scotland i 
oatmeal is frequently mixed \v : „. wlwaten flour in making 
pakes, and in the west of Ireland with maize flour in 
making stirabout. 

Potato Cake .—Very acceptable' to children at supper, 
especially if they have had the fun of seeing it made. 
Cold potatoes, it dry and floury, will serve for this. If 
you have none, boil some, as for potato bread. Crush 
them with butter and salt; mix in a small proportion of 
flour (wheaten, oaten, rye, or maize) and a little yeast (the 
last friay be omitted at pleasure), and with milk work the 
whole to the consistency of very firm dough, Roll it out 
to the thickness of an inch and a half or two inches. Cut 
it out the size of your frying-pan, the bottom of which you 
smear with grease, and in it lay your cake, after flouring 
it all over. Rake, covered with a plate, on the trivet of 
your stove, over a gentle fac, or better on the hearth, 
when turf or wood is bu^nt. * Shake and shift it a little 
from time to time, to prevent burning. When half done, 
turn it, and cover with a plate again. Other cakes of 
unfermented pastes may be baked in tjic same way. 

Light Dumplings, steamed. —These, as well as light 
dumpings ho’lcd, are, in reality, nothing but bread boiled 
or steamed instead of being baked. In light dumpling 
countries, housewives buy, in the course of the morning, 
So many pennyworths of dough at the baker’s, and keep 
it warm and covered till wanted, which saves their having 
to make bread themselves. Steaming dumplings is by 
far the neatest way, besides saving an dktra saucepan. 
The dumpling is cooked in the steamer on the top if 
the saucepan, while the bit of meat and the vegetables 
are boiled below. The dotfgh receive a little extra 
kneading, is rolled into the shape of a good-sized apple, 
over with flour, and then put into the 
steamet. As the difinplings swell in cooking, they 
should neither touch each other nor the sidcU of the 
steamtfr, ‘The "water must be kept boiling all the* while. 
When done, their outsides are smooth and. dry.. Set 1 
4them ga the the minute thqy are taken Out of thej 


steamer. Cold light dumpling, steamed, sliced across, 
toasted, and buttered, is not a bad substitute for muffin*. 
Boiled ljghit dumplings are. prepared in thesJWpe manner, 
and are thrown into boiling water, which must. be . kept 
boiling all the while. They take less time to cook— 
from twenty minutes to half an hour—than steamed ones 
do. The outside of boiled dumplings is apt to be & little 
sloppy. 

The best sauce to eat with these is good roast-me*t 
dripping, with the fat and the brown gravy mixed 
together. Treacle is also used, A nice way of serving 
it is to put a bit of butter into the treacle, and then pour 
a little boiling water over them, stirring till they are 
mixed together. Equally approved is 
Matrimony Sauce .—Put a bit of butter into cold water 
in a saucepan ; dust in a little flour, stirring one way till 
they are completely mixed; then add some brown sugar 
and a table-spoonful or so of vinegar. Continue stirring 
till it boils; potir into a basin, and serve with *your 
dumplings. 

Hard, or Suffolk, Dumplings are unleavened dumplings, 
and as indigestible as unleavened bread. They are 
nothing but flour and water made into a stiff paste, with, 
a little salt. This is rolled into balls as big as one’s fish 
, floured outside, thrown into boiling water, and boiled 
| three-quarters of an hour. Some housewives (when there 
is no gravy to cat with them) put a little bit of butter 
in thp middle. They make a dish of eatable, cannon! 
balls, each enclosing a spoonful of oil. 

Drop Dumplings. —Make a thick batter with flour, 
milk, salt, eggs, and yeast. Set it for an hour in a warm 
place, to rise. Throw table-spoonfuls of this, one by one, 
into a saucepan of water boiling galloping. When done, 
let them drain on your slice an instant as you take them 
up, and serve with gravy, matrimony sauce, or sugar, and* 
butter. They are nearly, if not quite, the same as the 
popular Bavarian Damp“f Knddeln. 

Gingerbread .—Mix well together two pounds of floilr, 
half a pound of butter oiled, one ounce of ground ginger, 
and a table-spoonful of baking powder; then stir in two 
pounds of treacle. Bake in a slow oven, putting it in 
as soon aS made, and watching it carefully afterwards. 

Mrs. Smith's Gingerbread —Beat up well together one 
ound of treacle, one pound of flour, half a pound, of oiled 
utter, two ounces of candied citron-peel, and one ounce 
of powdered ginger. Put it into shallow tins, and set it 
into the oven immediately. The addition of powdered 
cinnamon and a little honey to the above ingredients 
makes a very nice and striking variety of gingerbread., 
Egg-Powder Cake. —Egg-powder, as it is called, is a 
vegetable compound, intended to serve as a substitute for 
eggs, to four of which one penny packet professes td Ipe 
equivalent in cakc-making, and sufficient to add to two 
pounds of flour. Some cooks, however, think it best to , 
use it in addition to eggs. The powder is first mixed 
with the flour, and then water or milk is added, fo» 
plum, batter, and other puddings, cakes, pancakes, &c. 
For a cake: mik well together one quarter* of flour, half 
a pound of butter, two ounces of sweet pork lard, threfe- , 
quarters of a pound of well-washed currants, half a poiyid 
of sugar, two packets of egg-powder, and three eggs, 
You may add mixed spices, grated nutmeg, and candied 
citron-peel, to your taste. When thqge are .thoroughly 
stirred up together, with enough milk to bring the whole 
to a proj>M '■' Insistency, butter the inside of your cake-tii*, 
put thp cake iri* .vsd bake immediately. The top of the 
cake may be glazed with beat-up egg. 

Cheap Cake .—While making bread, take some ot the 
dough after*it has begun to rise. To every pound of*’ 
dough knead in an ounce or more of butter or drippib&,\ 
a qu£tter of a pound "of coarse sugar, some grated nut¬ 
meg, and either a quarter of a pound of currants and 
chopped raisins or a few. caraway seeds,, When your 
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i cakeit thus made up, (fust it with floor, cover it with a 
doth, and set it in a warm place to rise.again. When 
wril risen, jset it into the oven immediately. , Bake 
thoroughly, but not too fast, and it will turn out firm and 
light. 

Sally Luttn Cakes. —Make a soft dough with flour, a 
little salt and butter, two or three eggs, yeast, and milk 
and water. After kneading well, let it rise before the 
.fire. Then*make it into cakes of a sire convenient to 
slice across and toast Bake slightly, but in an oven 
sharp enough to make them rise. When wanted, slice, 
toast, and butter your Sally Lunns, and serve piping hot 
on a plate which you cannot hold with your naked fingers. 
There are two objections to these and the following— 
« they are indigestible, and are also terrible “ ’stroys ” 
(destroyers, consumers) for butter. 

Muffins. —With warm milk, a liberal allowance of yeast, 
flour, a- little salt, and an egg or two, make dough still 
softer in its consistence than the above. ‘After kneading 
or beating, get it to rise well. Then make your muffins 
as you Would small dumplings; dust them with flour, 
flatten them, and bake them slightly on a hot iron plate, 
or in tin rings, turning them to bake the upper side when 
the under side is done. The great object is to keep them 
light, moist, and full of eyes. Muffin-making is a profes¬ 
sion, but its secrets are not inscrutable. Once possessed 
of the iron plate (which you will be able to obtain 
wfthout difficulty from any ironmonger), a few trials 
will put you in the way ; and if you have one or two 
failures at first, they will be eaten with the greater relish 
because they are your failures. Before toasting a muffin, 
cut- it nearly in two, leaving it slightly attached in the 
middle. When toasted brown ana crisp on both sides, 
slip the butter into the gaping slit, and serve on a plate 
ribt quite red-hot. 

Crumpets are made in the same way as muffins, only 
the t paste is still softer, approaching batter in its con¬ 
sistency. Let them also rise well. Bake slightly in like 
manner on an iron plate made for the purpose. The 
usual sue and thickness of crumpets you learn from the 
specimens sold in the shops. After toasting, muffins 
should be crisp; crumpets, soft and woolly, ft is like 
eating a bit of blanket soaked in butter. If you arc- 
pining for crumpets, and have no iron plate, you may 
bake them in the frying-pan, which the Americans often 
use for cake-making. 

liaised Buckwheat Cakes (American). —Warm a quart 
of water. Stir into it a good table-spoonful of treacle, 
and* a teaspoonful of salt Mix in enough buckwheat- 
flour (or oatmeal or Indian corn-flour) to make a stiff 
batter, together with a table-spoonful of .'good yeast. Let 
it stand to rise before the fire. Then bake on a hot plate, 
in iron rings, like muffins, or in a slack oven. Toast and 
sat it hot with butter. 

Fried Bread Cakes (American). —To a quantity of light 
dsugh .equal to five tea-cupfuls, add half a cupful of 
* butter, three of brown sugar, 'a teaspoonful of salt, four 
eggk and a little grated nutmeg. Knead these well 
^Ogfcthcr with flour j let them rise before the fire until 
*very*!ight. Knead the dough again after it rises ; cut it 
into diamond-shaped cakes ; let them rise ; and fry in 
lard or dripping, as soon as light. These cakes are best 
eaten.fresh. . 

Johnny or Journey Cake (American).— Boil a pint of 
sweet ram ; pour it over a tea-cupful and a bgir-c^lndian 
corn-meal, and beat it for fifteen minuM-T' Unless*well 
beaten, it will not be light. Add a little salt, half a tea¬ 
cupful of spur milk, one bcatc a egg, a table-spoonful of 
bUgd butter, a table-spoonful of flour, and a tta-spoonful 
oP carbonate of soda. Beat, well together again. This 
•take is best baked in a spider (a deep iron pan) owfthc 
stove. When browned On the. bottom, turn it into Another 


. bottom, ■ 
spider, oy finish it off tut the griddle. 


Plum-Pudding (Economical and Excellent).— Mix to¬ 
gether in a Bowl one pound of flour; one pound of beef 
or veal suet, chopped fine; half a pound of currants, pre¬ 
viously washed ; half a pound of raisins, stoned ; two 
eggs, a little salt, grated nutmeg, and finely minced lemon- 
peel, with enough new milk to bring the pudding to a 
proper consistence. You may boil ft either in a 
floured inside, tying it up not too tightly, but allowing a 
little room for it to swell; or in a pudding-basin buttered 
inside. In the latter way, it will look handsome? when 
turned out on the dish, and will be less liableato loss of 
sweetness from the water getting in; but it will trice 
somewhat longer to boil. In either case, the boiling 
should be maintained continually. The pudding may be 
increased in size, by adding bread crumbs ana a little 
sugar, with one more egg and a little more flour, to bind 
the whole together. 

If pudding sauce is wanted to eat with this, put a little 
flour and water iq£o a saucepan, stir in a lump of butter 
and a little browi^ sugar, and when they are blended 
smoothly, throw in a glass of orange, ginger, or other 
home-made wine. An elegant sauce for boiled puddings 
is made by mixing with the above a dessert-spoonful of 
red currant jelly. 

Plum-pudding may be “lengthened” (some would call 
it “ adulterated”) with carrots chopped very fine; it may 
be enriched with sultana (stoncless) raisins, candied citron- 
peel, blanched almonds, crushed macaroons, brandy, white 
wine, and a variety of other good things. . But we have 
eaten plum-puddings with too many ingredients. Enough 
is as good as a feast. 

Baked Apple- Pudding. —Peel the required quantity of 
apples ; quarter them ; take out the core-s ; set them on 
the fire in a stewpan with a little sugar and water, and 
the rind of a lemon chopped exceedingly fine. Boil 
them, closely covered with the lid, till they are soft 
enough to be mashed with a fork. While mashing them, 
add the juice of your lemon. Turn them out of the stew- 
pan, and set them aside' to cool. Butter or grease the 
inside of a rather shallow pic-dish ; line it throughout 
with good ordinary pie-crust. Beat up (not to a froth) . 
two or three eggs ; mix them well with your apple-pulp, 
and put the mixture into your pie-dish ; smooth the top 
with the back of a spoon, and grate a little nutmeg over 
it. Bake it in a moderate oven. .The pudding is good 
either hot or cold. For stylish dinners, bake the pudding 
in a dish or tin with upright , instead of slanting sides. 
Use puff-paste, instead of ordinary pie-crust; mix orange- 
flower or rose-water, or some liqueur, as noyau, with the 
eggs when you beat them up; when the pudding is cold, 
take out of the tin, and dust the top with pounded lump 
sugar. - 

Sausage Dumpling. —Bend one sausage neck and heels 
together; enclose it in crust as you did with apple¬ 
dumpling, taking care to prevent all leakage. 116 it 
in a cloth, and boil. Making one large sausage-dumpling, 
or boiling several sausages in a crust in a pudding-basin, 
docs not produce half the fun nor half the enjoyment as 
when each child has a dumpling to itself, full of savoury, 
steaming gravy. It is good, sound, substantial fare, 
and at the same time wholesome, but it should be pre¬ 
pared with some care, and it is not often that one can 
buy good hot s 4 usage-dumplings with crusts that keep 
the*gravy in. 

Mincemeat or Bacon Pudding. —After pig-killing and 
the like, there are^rften sundry scraps too small to put jn 
store, and too good fo waste. .Chop them up with a tittle 
salt bacon, season with pepper and all-spice, and make 
into dumplings like sausage-dumpliflgs. * 

Mirtcemdbt or Bacon Roll .—Prepare *the meat as for 
dumplings of the same, and with it make rolls like*sau- 

;e-rqjls, only on a larger scale, so as ttf be able to stop 

ittle gap in-the stomacj} of a hungry man. s • 
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DOMESTIC SURGERY. . 

IL—hemorrhage ( continued j. 

IN all cases of bleeding from the hand or arm it is im¬ 
portant that the limb snbuld be kept quiet, and in a raised 
position. For this purpose, and for many others, a sling 
is most conveniently made of a silk handkerchief, which 
should be folded like a cravat, and of a convenient width. 
The linfo being placed in the loop of the sling, the front 
end is to be brought forward over the opposite shoulder, 
and "the other end over the shoulder of the same side to 
meet it at .the back of the neck, as seen in the illustration. 
In iMs'Jjray the arm will be drawn forward, and can be 
easiiy raised to any height, and the sling will not slip as it 
always does if tied in the opposite way (Fig. 9). 

Bleeding from cuts about the face is seldom serious, 


and a strip of plaister should be put across the wound on 
each side. Stitches should not be left in the skin of the 
face more than two days, and should then be.cut dpse.to 
the knot with* a sharp pair of scissors, and drawn out 
gently. Narrow strips of plaister applied across a wound, 
and slightly overlapping one another, will, in mapy cases, 
obviate the necessity for stitches. 

In wounds about the head, a little of the hair on each 
edge of the wound should be cut away, and a pad of Hnt 
be placed over it, and be bound on firmly with a bandage. 
This will of course vary somewhat according, to the posi¬ 
tion of the cut, but will consist essentially ot one or two 
turns round the front and back of the head, which should 
be secured* with a pin, followed by a turn beneath the 
chin and over the top of the head, which will keep the 
other tight, as in the illustration. 



Fig. it. 


unless the lip should be divided by a blow upon the 
mouth, in which case a surgeon should be immediately 
consulted, or the resulting deformity may be great. 
Collodion is a very useful application to cuts about the 
face, and in applying it the part should be firmly pinched 
with the fingers for a few moments, so as to stop the 
bleeding, then having been wiped dry, the collodion may 
be painted on, and after a few minutes, when it has dried, 
the part may be released from the fingers. Court plaister 
may be applied with the same precautions, care being 
taken that both sides of the plaister are thoroughly wetted, 
without removing the adhesive material. In extensive 
cuts upon the face, it is advisable to have recourse to 
stitches of silk, in order to reduce the resulting scars to a 
minimum. In cases when the assistance of a medical 
man cannot be obtained, an ordinary stout sewing needle, 
w'iiih nurse-silk or stoat cotton, may be pushed through 
the whole thickness of the akin on each side of the cut, 
and aa eighth of an inch from the margin, and thp silk be 
tied In a double knot when the loop has been drawn tight, 
• so ad to bring the edges together. One stitch ♦ill be 
6 required for a. cut an inch long, and so on'in proportion } 
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The trunk and lower limbs arc seldom wounded, unless 
the injury is a severe one, which would necessitate im¬ 
mediate medical attendance. Before this arrives, the only 
assistance bystanders can give is to stop any bleeding, 
cither by making pressure upon the bleeding spot, or. by . 
encircling the limb with a handkerchief tourniquet as 
already described. • t 

A burst varicose vein in the leg gives rise to serious 
bleeding, which will be dangerous if not rapidly chddked. 
As the accident ordinarily happens when the patient is 
standing, she (for it is usually women who suffer from 
varicose veins) should immediately lie down, and the leg 
should r aised, whilst a bystander presses the finger upon 
the bltfedinjf^int. A pad of lint and a firm bandage 
should then be applied, and the patient should rest the leg 
for a few days, and continue the use of the bandage as long 
as the veins arc swollen. •• 

To bandage a leg properly the foot must be raised and 
the*bandage Secured sound the ankle by crossing the ends 
in front Of it, as seen in the illustration. The bandage is 
thejn carried beneath the foot, and again around the ankle 
mice or twice, and then round the leg, each turn over- 
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w the preceding one* When the calf is reached, it 
be necessary, in order to make the bandage fit pro- 
pferly, t@. turn it down on the outjsrside of the limb each 
time u surrounds it; and in order to do this neatly, the 
bandage should not be drawn tight until after the “ turn” 
has been made. It will assist in doing this neatly if the 
finger is hud upon the bandage to fix it at the point where 
the turn' is be made, as shown in the illustration. 

let may depend upon plethora, and be salu- 
but if severe, ana much blood is habitually 
Vice should be sought, in order that they 
lently relieved. To check the bleeding 
temporarily, the injection of cold water, or cold decoction 
e£oak*barfc, is die best remedy. ' ‘ 

Wounds .—The immediate treatment of ordinary wounds 
of a Blight character has been sufficiently indicated in the 
sections relating to haemorrhage. The after-treatment of 
a wound cannot be of too simple a character. Where 
there> is no pain or discomfort about the wounded part, 
there can be no object in disturbing the first dressing 
applied, and this should be left undisturbed for from two 
td four days, according to the severity of the*injury. It 
all has gone well, it is quite possible that a skin-wound 
may heal at once, and merely require the application of a 
piece of plaster over it, to protect it for a few additional 
days. If, however, it is found on carefully soaking off the 
original dressing that the wound is open and discharging, 
best application will be the “ water-dressing.” This 
consists Amply of a double fold of lint or soft linen suited 
to the size of the wound, and wetted with warm water, 
oyer which a piece of oiled silk, slightly larger than the 
lint itself, is secured with a strap of adhesive plaister of a 
bandage. The lint should be changed twice a day, but 
the oiled silk will serve for many days in succession. If 
* sirqple wound fails to heal in a few days under this 
treatment, medical advice should be had recourse to. If 
on removing the first dressing, a wound is found to have 
Up edges red and tender, and the part is painful, a poultice 
of bread or linseed-meal may be applied for a day or two 
bofolre the water-dressing is begun. The vulgar dread of 
what is termed “proud flesh” may be mentioned here, 
•simply for the purpose of stating that the so-called proud 
flesh is only a slight exaggeration of the ordinary process 
of healing and is of no moment unless it rises high above 
the general'surface, in which case the occasional applica ¬ 
tion of a piece of blue-vitriol (sulphate of copper) will soon 
reduce it to proper dimensions. 
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. ' t.—POULTRY. 

Houses and Runs .—The first essential requisite to 
* stmeess in poultry-keeping is a thoroughly good house for 
the birds. This does nof necessarily imply a large one or 
. a costly*, we once knew a young man who kept fowls most 
profitably, with only a house of his own construction not 
% more than three feet square, and a run of the same wjdth, 
« under twelve feet long. It means simply that the fowl- 
house must combine two absolute essentials-^be both 
and well ventilated. With regard 


to the JSk point, it is not only necessary to keep out the 
Tain, but also the wind—a matter very seldom attended 
to, but which hhs great influence on the hetdjjjuaad laying 
of the Inmates. The cheapest materi^LyAtfeod, of which 
an inch thick will answer very weu in any ordinary 
English climate; but if so built, the boards should either 
-be tongtted together, or all the cracks be twees them care- 
fiflly caulked #y driving in string with a Hunt chisel, 
tare should also be taken that the -door Sts well, admit¬ 
ting no air except under the bottom; and, in sherif every 
precaution taken to prevent draught The hole by which 


the fowls enter, even when its loose trap-door 1$ closed, 
should admit enough air to supply fire inmates, and the 
object is to have but this one Bource of supply, and to 
keep the fowls out of all direct draught from it Fur 
the roof, tiles alone are not sufficient, and if employed, 
there should be cither boarding or ceiling under them; 
otherwise all the heat will escape through, the numerous 
interstices, and in winter it wifi be impossible to keep 
the house. warm. Planks alone make a good roofing. 
They may either be laid horizontally, one plaifk over¬ 
lapping the other, and the whole well tarred tyvo or three 
times first of all, and every autumn afterwards; or per¬ 
pendicularly, fitting close edge to edge, and' tarred, uten 
covered with large sheets of brown paper, which* would 
receive two coats of tar more. This last makes a very 
smooth, waterproof, and durable roofing, which throws 
off the water well, But, on the whole, we prefer hoard 
covered with patent felt, which should be tarred once a 
year. , 

In the north of England, a house built of wood, unless 
artificially warmed, requires some sort of lining. Matting 
is often used, and answers perfectly for warmth, but un¬ 
fortunately makes a capital harbour for vermin. When 
used, it should only be slightly affixed to the walls, and 
at frequent intervals be removed and well bcateti. Felt 
is the best material, the strong smell of tar repelling most 
insects from taking up their residence therein. 

If a tight brick shed offers, it will, of course, be 
secured for the poultry habitation. But let all dilapida¬ 
tions be well repaired. 

Ventilation is scarcely ever provided for as it should 
be, and the want of it is a fruitful source of failure and 
disease. An ill-ventilated fowl-house must cause sickly 
inmates; and such will never repay the proprietor. This 
great desideratum must, however, as already observed, be 
secured without exposing the fowls to any direct draught; 
and for the ordinary detached fowj-houses, the best plan 
is to have an opening at the highest point of the roof, 
surmounted by a “ lantern " of boards, put together in 
the well-known fashion of Venetian blinds. A south or 
south-east aspect is desirable, where it can be had ; and 
to have the house at the back either of a fire-place or a 
stable is a great advantage in winter; but we have 
. proved by long experience that both can be successfully 
! dispensed with if only the two essentials are combined, 

' of good ventilation with perfect shelter. 

We do not approve of too large a house. For half a 
dozen fowls, a very good size is five feet square, and sloping 
from six to eight feet high. The nests may then be placed 
on the ground at the back, where any eggs can be readily 
seen'; and one perch will roost all the birds. This 

E crch, unless the breed kept is small, had better not 
e more than eighteen inches from the ground, and 
should be about four inches in diameter. A rough pole 
with the bark on answers best : the daws cling to it 
nicely, and bark is not so hard -as. planed wood. By 
far the greater number of perches are much too high 
■ and small; the one fault causing heavy fowls to lmue 
themselves in flying down, and the other producing 
deformed breastbones in the chickens—am occurrence 
disgraceful to any poultry-yard. The air at the 40p of 
any room or house is, moreover, much move impure 
than that nearer the floor. Many prefer a movable 
pprch fixed on trestles. In large bouses they are useful, 
fell in a smaller they are needless. If the perch be placed 
at the height indicated, and a little in advance of the 
front edge of the nests, placed at the back, no hem- 
ladder will be required; and the floor being left -quite 
clear, will be cleaned with the greatest ease, while »the 
fowls wilkfeel no draught from the doot 
, Besides the house for roosting and laying, a shed is ’ 
necessary, to which the birds may resort in rainy weather. 
Shoiftd the house, indeed, be very large, and'bave a'geod^ 




window, this is not absolutely needed; otherwise H must 
be provide and is better separate in .atty case, if this 
shed be fenced in with wire, so that the fowls may be 
strictly confined daring wet weather, so much the better; 
for next to bad air, wet is by far the most fruitful source, 
not only of barrenness, but of illness and death in the 
poultry-yard, if the space available be very limited— 
Bay five of si* feet by twelve or sixteen—t’ic whole 
should be roofed over; when the house will occupy one 
end of the space, and the rest will form a covered “ run." 
But in this case the shed should .be so arranged that 
sun-light nfiy reach the birds during some part of the 
day. They not only enjoy it, but without it, although 
adult fowls may be kept for a time in tolerable health, 
they droop sooner or later, and it is almost impossible 
to rear healthy chickens. 

Should the range be wider, a shed from six to twenty 
feet long and four to eight wide may be reared against 
the walL Next the fowl-house will still, for obvious 
reasons, be the most convenient arrangement, and it is 
also best fenced in, as before recommended. The whole 
roof should be in one to look neat, and should project 
about a foot beyond the enclosed space, to throw the 
water well off. To save the roof drippings from splash¬ 
ing in, a gutter-9hoot will of course be provided, and the 
wire should be boarded'up a foot from the ground. All 
this being carried out properly, the covered “run" ought 
at all times to be perfectly dry. 



Fig. x. 

a Broad shelf, eighteen inches high. 
b Perch, four inched above. 
c Nests, open a,l top and in front. 

The best flooring for the fowl-house is concrete made 
with strong, fresh-slaked hydraulic lime and pounded 
“ clinkers,” put down hot, well trodden once a day for a 
week, ana finally smoothed. The process is trouble¬ 
some, but the result is a floor which is not only very 
clean in itself, but easily kept so. Trodden, earth will 
also answer very well The floor of the shed may be 
the same, but, on the whole, it is preferable there to 
leave the natural loose earth, or cover it with sand, 
which the fowls delight to scratch in. 

GeanlineSs must be attended to. In the house it is 
easily secured by laying a board under the perch, which 
can be Scraped clean every morning h. a moment, and 
the air the fowl breathes thus kept perfectly pure. Or 
tbeVdroppings may be, taken up daily with a small boe 
ahd a housemaid’s common dustpan, after which a 
handful of ashes or sand lightly sprinkled will make the 
house aU it should be. 

. There is smother most excellent plan for preserving 


cleapliness in the roosting-house, for which we are in- ’ 
debted to “ The Canada Tanner,” and which is shown 
in Fig. I. A broad shfllf, a, is fixed at the bade of tlfe 
the house, and. the perch, 6 , placed four or live inches 
above it, a foot from the wall.' The nests, <, are conve¬ 
niently placed on the ground underneath, and need no 
top, whilst they are perfectly protected from defilement 
and arc also well shaded, to the great delight of the 
hen. The shelf is scraped clean every morning with the 
greatest ease and comfort, on account of jto‘Convenient 
height, and slightly sanded afterwards; wiggst the floor 
of the house is never polluted at all by-tnc roosting 
birds. The broad shelf has yet another recommendation 
in the perfect'protection it affords from upward draughts 
of air. 

The covered “ run ” should be raked clean two or three 
times a week, and dug over whenever it looks sodden 
or gives any offensive smell. Even this is not sufficient. 
Three or four times a year, two or three inches deep- 
in fact, the whole polluted soil—must be removed, arul 
replaced by fresh earth, ashes, or sand, as the case may 
be. If the floor be hard, there must be kept under the 
shed a heap of dry dust or sifted ashes, for the fowls 
to roll in and cleanse themselves in their own peculiar 
manner, which should be renewed as often as it becomes 
damp or foul from us£ 

If chickens be a part of the intended plan, a separate 
compartment should be provided for the sitting henss 
but this will be further treated of in. a subsequent 
article. 

Many will wish to know what space is necessary. *The 
“ run ” for the fowls should certainly be as large as can 
be afforded ; an extensive range is not only better for 
their health, but saves both trouble and food, as they 
will to a great extent forage for themselves. Verjj few, 
however, can command this; and poultry may be kept 
almost anywhere by bearing in mind the one important 
oint, that the smaller the space in which they are con¬ 
ned, the greater and more constant attention must be 
bestowed upon the cleanliness of their domain. They 
decline rapidly in health and produce if kept on foul 
ground. If daily attention be given to this matter, a 
covered shed, ten or twelve feet long by six feet wide, 
may be made to suffice for half a dozen fowls without 
any open run at all. By employing* a layer of dry earth • 
as a deodoriser, which is turned over every day and 
renewed once a week, the National Poultry Company 
kept such a family in each pen of their late large esta¬ 
blishment at Bromley. These pens did not exceed the 
size mentioned, yet the adult fowls were in the highest 
health and condition ; and, with birds thus confined, the 
company took many prizes at first-class shows. > 

Poultry-keeping, therefore, is within the reach of alL 
The great thing is purity, which must be secured, either 
by space, or in default of that, by care: hardy fowls 
will sometimes thrive in spite of draughts, exposure, and, 
scanty food ; but the strongest birds speedily succumb 
to baci management in this particular, which is perhaps 
the most frequent cause of failure. It should also Be 
remarked that poultry thus confined will require a diffe¬ 
rent diet to those kept more at liberty 5 but this will be 
more fully explained by-and-bye. 

If the run be on the limited scale described, dry earth 
is decidedly the best deodoriser. It is, however, seldom 
at the command of those who have little spqce to spare, 
and sifted asht. an inch deep, spread over the floor of 
the whole shed, will answer very well. The ashes should 
be raked every other morning, and renewed at least 
every fortnight, or oftener if possible. Of course, the .. 
number of fowls must be limited; they should not exceed 
five cr six; ami unless a second shed of the saute size 
can b? allowed, the rearing of chickens should not be 
attempted. * 
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To those who con give up a portion of their garden, simply stretched from post tp post, without a rail at the 
the plan, Fig. 2, of- a poultry-yard can be confidently top, as the inmates are then far less likely to attempt 
reebmmended. It represents, with very slight trtodifica- flying over. ' * 

that, our dwn present accommodation,; and having tested We do not like to see fowls with their- wings cut If 
it by experience, Ore are .prepared to say that it is not their erratic propensities are troublesome, open one wing, 
only more convenient, more simple, ana more cheaply hnd pluck out all the first or flight feathers, usually ten in 
erected than any plan on a similar scale we have seen, number. This will effectually prevent the birds from 
but, with the addition of a lawn 6n which the chickens flying,-and as the primary quills are always tucked under 
may be, cooped, is also adapted to, rearing in the the others when not in use, there is no external sign of the 
highest perfection any operation. * 

The holes by which 



may be cooped, is also adapted to, rearing m tneitne 
highest perfection any 
single var|ety of either 
ordinary or .“fancy" 
fowls. The space re¬ 
quired in all .is only 
twenty-five by thirty- 
five feet. If more 
can be afforded, give 
it, by all means ; but 
we -have found this, 
with very moderate 
care, amply sufficient, 
and we" believe it wifi 

meet the requirements ELEVATION 

of a larger class of 
readers than any oth$r 
we are acquainted 
with. 

i This plan, as will be 
seen, comprises two 
distinct houses, sheds, 
and runs, with a sepa¬ 
rate compartment for 
sitting hens. The 
•nests are placed on 
>. thejpound at the back 
of the houses, and the 
perches, as before re¬ 
commended, a foot in 
advance of them, and 
eighteen inches high. 

The holes by which the 
fowls enter mien into 
die sheds, which are 
netted in, so that in 
wet weather they Can 
be altogether con¬ 
fined. In dry weather 
the shed is opened 

to give them liberty; PLAN 

Ihe fencing should 

be boarded up a foot >. . 5 i.o , s 

high, not only to pre- . —- 1 

tent rain splashing SCALE 

in, but to keep in Fjg 3 

when necessary young A A Roosti .,„ a , ayillg ll0uses . " 

( chickens, which would B B Fenced-m covered runs, 

otherwise run out be- S' *- an<J nm tor sitting hens, 

tween the meshes. DD Grabs run5 ' 



X he holes by which 
the fowls enter the 
houses should be fur¬ 
nished with trap-doors, 
that they may be kept 
out at pleasure whilst 
either part is being 
cleaned. Each house 
must also have a small 
window. Having a 
shed at the side, ven- 

_______ tilating lanterns will 

meet the requirements ELEVATION not be necessary, as 

of a larger class of the end will be at- 

readers than any oth^r ' tained by boring a few 

holes in the wall be¬ 
tween the house and 
shed, towards the 
highest part of the 
roof. The compart¬ 
ment for the sitting 
hen may be walled in 
at the front or not; for 
ourselves, we prefer it 
open. Her run may 
also be covered over 
or not, at pleasure. To 
have it in the middle, 
as here shown, we con¬ 
sider most convenient. 

Such a yard pos¬ 
sesses many advan¬ 
tages. Two separate 
runs arc almost neces¬ 
sary if the rearing of 
chickens forms part of 
the plan of proceeding. 
It is also in some re- 

io give mem noerty. PLAN spects convenient to 

The fencing should keep two different 

be boarded up a foot >. 5 i.o . , 0 , n breeds, as one may 

high, not only to pre- . .—- 1 . . ■ .i. .—■ r . supply the deficiencies 

■tent rain splashing SCALE of the other; and 

in, but to keep in Fig a many persons consider 

when necessary young a a Roosting ami laying bouses.' a* N« ts . it advisable to separate 

* chickens, which would B B Fenced-in covered runs. b b Perches. * the COCkS and hens, CX- 

Othcl-wise run out be- C C Shed and run for sitting hem. cc Holes for fowls to enter. Cept during the breed- 

tween the meshes. ud Orawruns. ing season, believing 

• A walk in front of , that stronger chickens 

the sheds should be gravelled, and the remainder of are Obtained thereby. The need of the separate compart- 
tne open runs covered with sand, or they may be laid ment for the sitting hens is further insisted on hereafter, 
down in grass, which, if well rooted first, will bear the but it has also other uses ; being, when not so employed, 
fowls upon it for several hours each day, but should be often very convenient for the temporary reception of a 
renewed in the spring by sowing when needed. The pen of strange birds, for which there may be no other 
runs should be enclosed with wire nettir^-Vwo Inches "accommodation. 

mesh, which may be conveniently, s*.'defied op poles, Each run, ae here described, will accommodate from 
i) inch Square, driven two feet into the ground, and six to ten fowls, according to their size and habits; and 
placed five feet apart. The height of the fence depends we dose this paper with one very simple but important 
■ on the breed chosen. Cochins or Brahraas are easily stipulation, which is a sine qud, non in rearing poultry: 
^/retained within bounds by netting a yard high; for fowls should not be kept unless proper and regular 
moderate-sized fowls six feet wHl do; Whilst to-Confine .attention can be given to them; and we would strongly 
game, Hamburgs, Or bantams, a fence of eight or nine urge that this needful attention should be as fax as 
feet will be found necessary. The nettnig should be possible farsonal. 

\ 4 1 f • ■' * 



A A Roosting ami laying houses. 

B B Fenced-in covered runs. 

C C Shed and run for silting hena. 
I) D Grass runs. 


a a Nests, 
b b Perches. 

cc Holes for fowls to enter. 


uivucitttc'aitcu iuwxa at* iwi mu uu , wimsi vu^umiiic 

game, Hamburgs, Or bantams, a fence of eight or nine urge 
feet will be found necessary. The netting shorjd be po»i1 
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may be laid out upon extra fineness of texture or trim- ' 
mipg. How much need be spent on the, c '£ipcrfluiticS and 
luxuries of the unconscious child’s toilette must depend < 
on the social position of the parents, and the good sense 
and discretion of the mother, and m all eases the great, 
hint should be to get what is substantial and ^ood, in 
preference to what is gaudy and showy, and not so liable 1 
to stand wear.- AH lovers of unnecessary display would 

* ‘s—tot, i, * • • » , 


btoidery fhir that will cost is. 6<L It is always a good 
plan to^ave an old or common pair kept handy where 
any one can have free access to them, because this “saves 
good scissors. Always lake care to have good needles 
and cotton, bad cotton knots, breaks, and makes 
bad wprk. Sewing machine cotton is the best made, 
Always' h^ve a lead pencil—an HB is the most useful 
—and a penknife m the woik-basket. One of those 
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' C^«M. ;i)a8keta that stand on leg* are $he tidiest and. 
most' useful to hold work, and do not cost more than 
ffcttr.or dye shilling. - iya$jrt Work-box to hold «ia- 
tdr^ild is .also''needed.-. meiife. fine cotton andfine- 
needles for babies' -work; needles Nos. 8 and 9 Should 
be used, and the,be$t cotton, in aboyt three sizes. Do not, 
use the glazed cotton. Some persons like to wax their, 
cotton; if the bands are over-warm, an emery cushion is 
useful to thrusfythe needles in; and do not commence 
work without a good leaden pincushion, a yard measure; 
and plenty of pins. If you' employ a machine, the cotton 
used will bf finer than that quoted, which is- suitable for 
band work; 

. We will commence our labour of loye,- by instructing 
the young, mother how to provide for the charge she 
anticipate9;.and enumerate, first of all, the requisites for 
the babe during the month. 

>' To Cut .aim Make a Baby's ChenHse .—Half a dozen 
Uttle^‘chemises are the first requisites for an infant's 
toilette, to make which it will be necessary to purchase 
a yard and three-quarters of lawn at is. 6d. a yard; the 
lawn should measure twenty-eight inches wide. Cut this 
up in six lengths of ten inches each- To cut the material 
accurately, measure ten inches on each side with a yard 
measure, put a pin at each place, fold the stuff across, 
and crease it quite fldrc Get a friend or servant to hold 
the opposite end as you cut it, or pin it to a leaden pm- 
oushton. Take one of the ten-inch strips to make the iirst- 
chemise? and fold it across the narrow way to ascertain 
the centre > open, it again; measure six and a half inches 
each side of the centre, and mark the place with a pencil 
dot or a pin (never attempt to work without a paper of 
pins, short whites); make a fold again at each of these 
marks—the narrow way. These folds are lettered with 
„four C’s in Fig. 1. Double first the right and then 
the left side of the stuff over; like the page of a book, 
at these folds, so that A A at the right corners meets 
a, A in the centre; and u u at the left comers meets 11 u 
in the centre, the tyvo ends folding over abqpt a couple 
qf -inches on the right hand. Your work now looks 
of the shape Shown in Fig. 2—that is, nearly square. 
WUh your pencil mark the two slanting lines E E in 
Fig. 2. Try with your yard measure if they are in the 
right place,- From the comers to F, each side, it should 
measure three inches and a half; from the comer to o, 
the bottom of the slanting line, two aird a quarter. The 
line itself is to measure two and a half inches long. If 
your pencil line is not correct, make it so, and then cut 
the stuff, cutting downwards from F through both 
pieces, just as they are folded together, and exactly over 
the correct pencil mark. If you have pinned the stuff 
together closely all round the edge and each side of the 
mark before cutting, you will be the more sure of ac¬ 
curacy, These two simple acts form the sleeves and the 
* flaps of the little chemise ; the sleeves must first be run 
- fend felled together 'on the shoulders (h, Fig. 4). The 
* jagxt' thing to do is to turn down a very tiny hem and 
work.it finely with a 9 needle and fine cotton. The corners 
- between the sleeves and flaps of the garment should 
r"** be shown either button-holed or gussetted. The bfctton- 
hbling^fo -done by working long graduated stitches finely 
and close, as in K, Fig. 3, or letting in a gusset, as in 
Fig. 3, A gusset is a three-cornered piece of stuff 
laid pit. *In this instance, it measures not quite one inch 
across fcwr half an inch deep. It is run on at the top, 
turned down, and- stitched; the other two ’wides are 
hemmed to the chemise. Next turn a very title hem 
down'for the edge ot the sleeves; afterwards hem the 
bottoms 1 of the little garment rather deepor^ The selvage 
•for the sides may be left. Fig- 4 show* its appearance 
f when completed. The' poatts of the sieves are /armed 
with strtoS, and fine linen buttons are place*! midway 
nit the shsyldm, These ate used, when, the child is 
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older, to button down 4 he ‘fiaatadl tor^p% aadrritod^nitf ,be 
added till inquired. 

For a handsome Chentise.~^Thbkt who can afford it use 
French cambric for babies' chemrsesyedgethe sleeves with 
very narrow Vaknciehnes lace,, and. instead of running 
and felling the shoulders together, hem theraVefY narrow, 
and sew them to the two sides of an extremely narrow 
Valenciennes insertion. _ 

The Flannel. —Next to the chemise a flannel is worn. 
This should be Saxony, and measure not leas than forty 
or forty-four inches wide. It may be purchased for 

is. fid. a yard, unless it is desirable to give tnore. Two 
yards must be purchased to make two of these. Mark the 
centre of the flannel, and form a box-plait there an inch 
and a half wide, or two inches in the wider flannel (the 
forty-four inch). Make two other similar plaits on each 
side of this—five plaits in all-^-vflth full an inch space 
between each, and about four inches over at each end. 
Tack these plaits down for seven inches to form a body, 
and let the reSt hang free; cut out two halfi-circlcts 
between the two ruler plaits each side, to form the arm¬ 
holes, as shown in Fig. 5 at M and M. Run the plaits 
very neatly down each side, and stitch them across 
at the ends marked by the letter N. Stitch a washable 
binding all round the flannel, and add two tapes for 
shoulder-straps, marked o, and tapes each sfde at the 
places marked by six i»’s, to tie the flannel, which fojds 
across the baby. This is the description for a night 
flannel. 

For a Day Flannel. .—Pigrchase two more yards of better 
quality flannel, say 2s. fid. or 3s. per yard. Make as 
before directed. Some persons give as much as 4s. 6d. 
or 5s. a yard for perfectly white flannel, bind it with white 
sarcenet ribbon, and tie it down the front with sarcenet 
bows. The,plaits are cither quilted across with white or 
coloured silk, or sewn down with chain-stitch. If blue or 
scarlet silk is used for this purpose, the flannel must be 
bound with blue 01; scarlet ribbon or washable binding. 
Fig. 6 represents parts of two folds of a baby’s flannel, the 
one q lilted the other chain-stitched. Chain-stitches are 
formed by leaving the loop of the first thread above the 
work and entering the needle of the second stitch through 

it, as shown in Fig. 7. 

The First Gowns. —These are made half high, and with 
long sleeves. Buy twelve yards of bird's-eye spotted cam¬ 
bric muslin, at a shilling a yard, and make six. of them. 
The material is a yard wide. Cut off two lengths of a yard 
each, and run and fell them together till they look like a 
sack with two seams, Fig. 8. Leave these seams open 
(U U, Fig. 8) for the sleeves to be put in ; slope off pieces 
at v v, as shown in t u e illustration, to form die shoulders, 
which should measure about, two inches long. Run and 
fell these together. Bithei merely hem the top and run 
a string in it, or gather it into a band, which must, how¬ 
ever, also have a string in it to draw it close to the baby’s 
little neck. Gather in the skirt from X to X to form a 
waist The piece gathered should be fifteen inches, long, 
and brought into a bund one inch deep and five long, as 
shown in Fig. 9, at Q. One end at each side of this band 
(R R> ties round the back of the waist, and draws the 
loose part of the robe close to the baby's figure. A 
placket hole is made five inches long down die back of 
the body. The robe is not really open at the back, it is 
only drawn like this in the diagram to show the. looseness 
W die backhand how far the waist gathers extend* The 
seams come at the sides. The sleeve » of the coat 
shapd, cut like Tig. to; it is run and foiled together, die 
seam being" planed downwards at Y in Fig.8. The Z 
marked in the diagram of the sleeve; Fig. 10, shows^how 
the top is rounded to sew it into the artohole. It n. ran 
and felkd in, and eased a little at thJ top ; the afpfliolfi 
'should not be quite so large as the sleeve. The baby’s 
sleeve is eight undies long, six across the top before it> j* 
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jdfodli aMflife at" the cuff. Thi mdisureffiettts arts all 
given allowing for turnings, hems, &c. 

A rSbk&trst'Frock (Fig. n) is made of fine cambric 
muslinthree. Aws of insertion embroidery, edged each 
side by nwrioW pointed work, trim the body. The cuffs 
add epdiilettfcs- are. enriched to correspond, and the deck 
and waistband ate also of fancy work, The skirt rs em¬ 
bellished with a number of narrow tiicks, and edged with 
pointed embroidery. 

A handsome Day Flannel. —Fig. 12 gives a design for 
a hSndsOme day flannel. It is made of very fine white 
Saxbny. Tfifc body plaits arc machine quilted, with white 
cfoChct silk. •‘The skirt has a deep hetn also quilted. It 
is bouhd wfth broad white ribbon and tied with large 
bows. 

In our next article we propose giving another pattern 
for a bab/S flannel, a baby's house wrapper, a baby’s 
cloak, cape, and hood, with ample directions for cutting 
them Out and making them up as in the case of the 
garments described in the present paper. * 


INMATES OF THE HOUSE—LEGAL. 

DL—PARENT AND CHILD. 

It might, perhaps, be thought that if any law were re¬ 
quired fri.-egulate the relations between parent and child, 
it would be found innate in the human breast. But 
human nature has so many weaknesses, to say nothing 
of positive evil impulses, that we cannot ifllow ourselves 
to trust to it alone, and experience has shown that a public 
law is necessary, in order to define the relation in which 
parents and children stand towards each other, and 
towards those who are without. 

The law of Rome gave to a father the most absolute 
power ever his children, at one period allowing him even 
the power of life and ’death; but always giving him 
ownership in all that his sons or daughters had, with 
power of disposing of it during his own lifetime. Only 
upon the father's death did the children become free, un¬ 
less he had emancipated them previously, and in that 
case the children of the free were in their turn in. legal 
bondage to their father. These principles never found 
favour in the West, and were not adopted even by 
those *natiqps which engrafted the greater portion of the 
Roman law upon their own stocks. In tins country' the 
Ronian law never had any footing, in spite of many 
strenuous efforts to import it; and the English law of 
parent and child is therefore not founded upon it, but 
upon those principles of general convenience and utility 
which suggested themselves as the demand for them 
came. • * ' 

The Julies imposed upon Parents by the English law 
are the maintenance ana protection of their children. It 
has been considered an unwarrantable* thing that those 
through whose instrumentality children have been called 
into beihg, should be allowed to neglect those children, or 
to'throw them as a burden upon others. This is a com- 
mOft-sehse viCw of the matter, and one that would be 
approved even by persons devoid of that natural affec¬ 
tum whfch is a law of itself to those who have it. 
It is requited, then, of parents that they shall feed, 
clothe, and house their children ; but it does hot follow j 
legally, froth this that they must do so in a manner accord- * 
tag with the Stytein Which they themselvesare living. So 
tong.as they arrange in such a way that S69 children are 
adt chargeable to the parish, they may bring them up in 
wbht' itattbn of life they plekSe. ft might. r_o doubt, be 
miatter fdr comittent^jf an unnatural father should deny to' 
m children a shire m the comforts hfe is able to procure; 

k **'i.*-^1 •_____ii At:_ 



stone, “Whichare ever watchfultb phnhbfo industry, did ' 
not m’eatf to compel a father td trtainteih'hiS' idle and laqy 
children in ease and indolence; but thought ft unjust to 
oblige thd'pafent against his will to troVide them with 
superfluities and other indulgences of fortune;, imagining 
they might trust to the impulse of nature, if me Children 
were deserving of such favours.” Supposing, hoWevW, 
that the child be living away from home, and there is irfot 
any intimation given by the father of his own peculiarities, 
it will be understood that he intends his child to live in a 
manner consonant to that in which he himself lives; and 
tradesmen supplying goods to such child wiU be able to 
recover from the father not only the price of such goods 
as were actually necessary* to sustain 1 life, but also of Such 
other goods as were not incompatible with the father’s 
position in the world. What goods were necessary for the 
child’s existence, it is not difficult ^to determine; What 
other goods were, under the circumstances, allowable, is 
a question which is left to a jury to answer. Some of the 
decisions have been sufficiently remarkable. In One case 
it was held that a gold latch-key Was “necessary 1 ' to an 
officer it# the Life Guards, evidence having been given to 
show that it was the custom for the officers of that regi¬ 
ment to use gold keys. But in the same case it was held 
by the jury, with the full approval*f the court, that gold 
lockets, bracelets, and earrings, could not be “ necessary’’ 
to an officer, and the items were struck out of the decount. 

A diamond ring was allowed to stand in a jewdjer’s bill,*' 
for which an action was brought against a nobleman—the 
goods having been supplied to his son, an undergraduate 
at Oxford—on the ground that such an ornament was a 
common one among gentlemen in the young man’s posi¬ 
tion, and might therefore be considered in the light of a 
“necessary,” for which the father was chargeable. In¬ 
stances might be multiplied indefinitely; but the rule is,® 
that where a father allows his child to be in that position, 
from which it might reasonably be supposed he intended 
him to be treated as his son, he will be liable for supplies 
made to him, in accordance with the appearance be allowed 
him to keep up. It is at all times competent, however, 
to a father to limit his liability, by giving notice that 
he will not be liable for any debts his child may incur; 
and if he does this, by advertising for a reasonable 
time in such papers as are generally read, or by special 
notice to tradesmen and others in the places Where his 
son may be, he will not be liable except for bare neces¬ 
saries, and even for these it is a question whether he will 
be made to pay, if he causes it to be known that he is 
paying his son a sufficient necessary allowance. 5 jjp 
firmly, however, does the law hold to-its rule that a parent 
shall maintain his children, that it requires the fattier to 
repay to a parish, on the rates of which the son tiqs 
become chargeable, the value of the supplies made to him. 

By virtue of his office of guardian to his child a father a 
may bring an action against any person injuring the child* 
and he may recover damages not only for the child, but * 
for himself also, because the child is supposed to have 
been a help to his father, and damages are awarded to 
compensate for the loss of service. The Roman law . 
carried the principle of parental maintenance so tyr 
that it would not allow a man to disinherit his 
children, that is to say, it would not allow him to leave 
more than three-fourths of his property away from his 
children. If he did so, his will was set aside as insane, 
and a fourth of the property was taken for the chil¬ 
dren’s hrflefit. At one time our law recognised the 
children’s right to “a reasonable part” of the father’s 
estate; but at the present day, the utmost freedom 1$, 
given to testasgrs in disposing of their property, and w 
matt possessed of a million of money may, for all the* % 
law wiA interfere? leave the whole of his wealth away ftdm 
his family.* • • 

Edytation.-^-V^ to the present moment parents are 
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•not under any legal obligation to educate their chil- 
dren* but are free to follow their own instincts oh the 
tAUect.' 1 . ■ " ' i 

Power of Parents over Children. —A father has a right 
to.the custody of his. .children until they attain twenty-one 
yean, and he may,,recover them, if detained from him, by 
the writ of habitat corpus. Cases arise sometimes in 
which this right to custody is modified, so that the child 
is free at the age of fourteen; but he must himself express 
hia desire to leave the protection of his parents, and must 
do so in open court, or he will be given up to his father. 
Under the age of fourteen the child is absolutely within 
the power of his father, and any person enticing, stealing, 
or detaining a child under ten years of age, with intent to 
deprive its father or proper guardian of the charge of it, 
incurs the penalties of felony. A father has legal right to 
correct or chastise his child, so the punishment be not 
immoderate ; his consent must be obtained to a marriage, 
iftherfhild be a minor; and his dissent, on publication of 
banns, will be sufficient to stop the marriage. A licence 
for a minor to be married will not as a rule be granted, 
and should not be granted, except on oath Jhat the 
father’s consent has been obtained. Where a minor 
has property, independently of his parents, his father is 
the guardian and administrator of it during the minority ; 
but he will be liable to be called upon for an account 
of his guardianship on the infant attaining his majority. 
A father has power by his will to appoint guardians for 
his children under-age, and such guardians are invested, 
by the law, with the same rights and powers and reponsi- 
butties as the father. • 

^Mother and Child. —A mother has not any power over 
her children during her husband’s lifetime, except in one 
ease which-is created by statute. If the children are 
matter seven years of age, the Lord Chancellor may order, 
on the mother's petition, that they be given over to her— 
the mother being considered a better and more natural 
guardian for children of tender years. On the death of 
her husband, she steps into his place as guardian, having 
artist to the custody of her children till they are of age. 
She cannot, however, appoint a guardian by her will, as 
she is not mentioned in the statute which gave the father 
that privilege. 

Duties of Childrenrla Parents .—These are not defined 
by the municipal law, being supposed to be contained in 
the law of nature; but the poor law which compels 
parents, who are able to do so, to pay for the maintenance 
of their children, of whatever age , who may become 
chargeable to the parish, also makes it incumbent on 
children having ability to pay, to provide for their poor 
and impotent parents, at such a rate as the justices in 
quarter sessions may order. 
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SIMPLE* RECIPES ( continued ). 

Baked Tapioca Pudding .—To each pint of milk put four 
table-spoonfuls of tapioca, and boil gently until it is 
swollen. Sweeten and flavour to taste and your iheans. 
ATittle bit of cinnamon, or of orange or lemon-peel, boiled 
with the milk is agreeable. Let it stand to cool until it is 
tepid. Into the pie-dish in which your .pudding is to be. 
baked, break two or three eggs ; more, if you can afford 
them. Break them up with a fork, and stir into them 
your lukewarm milk and tapioca, Grate adjttle nut¬ 
meg pit the top, and. set into a very gentle oven. ' Watch 
that it does riot boil. Sago and semolina baked puddings, 
are made in tfie same way. You may, ii^you like, line 
nhc bottom of the dish with a crust, as iif making baked 
apple-pudding ; it will make it.more satisfying. ^When 
eggs are scarce* their loss may be income measure 
supplied by the addition of a little flour, arrowMot, or 


baking-powder} bat always use eggs when you can get 
them. •; ; •• p > / 

Baked pice Boil rice (after washing & in a 

little more ntilk than it will absorb, with a little bit of 
cinnamon or lemon-peel, and a small quantity of finely- 
chopped suet; sweeten to taste. When nearly coed, mix 
with it as many beat-up eggs as ate slowed yon, pour it 
into a greased pie-dish, grate nutmeg on the top, ana bake 
in a very gentle oven, especially if the allowance of eggs 
is liberal. The suet directed in this receipt (or a bit of 
butter instead) will be found a very great improve¬ 
ment. Some people are obliged to leave out the eggs 
altogether; some do so from choice, buto£«. coursewhen 
this is the case the puddingbecomes a very plain one, and 
though good, wholesome fare, and very nice* if well 
made, it hardly deserves the name of a pudding. 

Savoury Rice Milk .—Steep your rice an hour or two in 
soft water. Set it on the fire in half milk and half good 
broth, cold. Mutton broth is excellent, with the fist left 
floating on the top; if turnips have been boiled with the 
meat, so much tlte better. Season with a small quantity 
of finely-chopped onion, and a dust of pepper and salt. 
Keep stirring all the while, to keep the rice from burning 
and the milk from boiling over. When the rice is 
quite tender, the members of the household can be 
served with their share, warning them not to bum their 
mouths. 

Sweet Rice Milk is more of a treat for delicate little 
girls, perhaps a little spoilt. By additions you may easily 
bring it up to custard or pudding point. Boil rice, 
previously steeped in new milk, with the same pre¬ 
cautions as before; season with a little salt and suf¬ 
ficient sugar. You may flavour with lemon-peel, cin¬ 
namon, or grated nutmeg. You may stir in, after taking 
it off the fire, as many beat-up eggs as you please; and 
you may, if you choose, add to it a bit of butter, a glass of 
home-made wine, or, if needful, on a sharp winter’s 
evening, a table-spoonful of brandy. 

Broken-Bread Pudding, Baked. —You will often have 
sundry scraps and remnants of bread. Crusts are even 
butter for this purpose than crumb. No matter how dry 
they arc, so long as they are not musty or mouldy. Break 
up your fragments into small bits, and put them in a 
bowl. Put into a saucepan as much milk as you judge 
will soak the bread; throw into it two or three table- 
spoonfuls of suet chopped very fine, sugar to taste, and 
a pinch of salt. When it boils up,* pour if over the 
bread. When nearly cold, add two or three beat-up eggs, 
and just a few currants and raisins. Break up and mix foe 
whole equally together with a spoon. Put it into a buttered 
pie-dish; smooth the top, put a few little, bits of butter 
and raisins on the surface, and set into the oven to bake. 
This pudding is as good coljd as hot. The addition of 
a tabic-spoonful of rum to the beat-up eggs is fay some 
thought to be an improvement. By putting in more eggs 
and a little flour,, to make it hold together, broken-bread 
pudding may be boiled in a basin, and turned out on a. 
dish. It may be served with some one of the sweet sauces 
.for which we have already given recipes, poured over and 
round it, and then becomes a very delicate and presentable 
form of using up remnants. 

Bread- and-Butter Pudding, without Butter ,--This 
makes a capital pudding,«and we strongly recommend our 
readers to try it. When well made, it is quite equal to 
Hhe best varieties of marirow pudding. To make it first- 
rate, however, a liberal allowance of sugar and eggs is 
indispensable. IJBake a nice fat piece of beef—-the thin 
. end of the ribs, for instance—pn a, three-legged .wire 
stand, over a dish of potatoes. By setting it into a brisk 
.oven, and turning the potatoes soon afterwards, they, will 
be crusted outside, floury within, and will spalc up very 
little' of the dripping. After the beef aftd potatoes have 
beta served (which may tints become the staploofthe 
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first day’s dinner), and before the dripping js ^quite cold, 
cat several dices of bread, not too thick, and butter 
their upper surface with the cooling fa*,.uadi you have 
enough to half fill the pie-dish which is to hold your 
pudduvsp The half left empty is to allow for the swelling 
of the bread. Strike some raisins; wash * -few currants. 
Lay & few of these at the bottom of your dish; on 
them slices of bread and fat; then more fruit, and so on. 
^Sweeten, according to taste or your pocket; a little more 
milk than will cover the whole; add a pinch of salt; beat 
op with that* the number of eggs you can afford—one, 
two, three, or four. A little brandy can, if desired, be added. 
Poor this over the sliced bread. Let it stand to soak. If 
it is all absorbed, fill up the dish with more milk and egg. 
On the top drop a few currants and raisins, and some bits 
of the cola beef dripping as big as hazel-nuts. Set into 
a moderate oven, ana bake very gently, just allowing the 
top slice of bread to brown. This pudding is richest hot, 
but excellent cold. We are inclined to think raisins only 
to be more economical for these and meat otlter puddings 
than currants, which may, therefore, be left out. Raisins, 
especially whep opened and stoned, make a greater show 
and communicate more flavour. But a sprinkling of cur¬ 
rants looks prettier. 

Batter is a mixture of flour, salt, eggs, and milk, beaten 
together, whose proportions depend—first, on the house¬ 
wife’s means; secondly, on the purpose for which she 
wants It. Some batter, as that for pancakes,' fritters, and 
frying things in, is lightened by the addition of yeast or 
spirit It may be also lightened by beating the whites of 
the eggs to a froth, and then mixing them with the batter. 
Batter, when cooked, should cut firmly, and not stick to 
the knife like paste. To ensure this, five eggs to every 
half a pound of flour is a good allowance. Put first the 
flour and salt (in very small quantity) together in the 
bowl ; then the eggs. When those are incorporated, pour 
in the milk, a little at a-time, beating with the back of 
a large Wooden spoon till all is smooth and of the required 
consistency. 

Plain Batter Pudding, Boiled, is the above batter tied 
in a well-floured cloth, or in a buttered basin, and boiled, 
galloping, from an hour to an hour and a half, according 
to size. The basin takes longer than the doth. Do not 
take the pudding out of the toiler till the minute before 
you uferit to serve it. It is eaten most frequently with 
meat gravy'; occasionally, however, with sweet or wine 
sauce. 

Black-Cap Pudding is nothing more than the above, 
with the addition of a handful of well-washed currants, 
and slightly sweetened, boiled in a basin. Let the basin 
stand on its bottom in the boiler; the currants ip the 
batter will sink to the bottom* and remain fixed there 
when the pudding is cooked ; and when turned out, they 
will all be at the top. Serve with any good sweet or wine 
sauce. Instead of grocers’ currants, fresh fruit, as sliced 
apples, cherries, See., may be used; but the batter must 
be differ, to enable it to hold together ; and the pudding 
mostly turns out a “ mess ” in the unfavourable sense of 
the wodfd. Fruit with batter is much better baked. , 

Baked Batter Pudding , with Apples. —Grease the inside 
of a shallow pie-dish. Peel, quarter, and core apples 
enough to cover the 'bottom of tpe dish one, layer thick. 
Over this pour enough batter, slightly sweetened, to fill 
the dish. The layer of apple will float to the top. Bake f 
in a tolerably brisjj oven, and serve immediately idler 
taking out. It wiU then be a great impnpflknent to put a 
few bits of butter (which. Will melt immediately), and 
spriakip a little sugar on the top, Similar batter pud- 
mags Why be made with’almost any fresfr fruit. Even 4 
those of inferior quality are softened and melJowea by the 
baking. ’Strawberries, cherries, plums of various kinds, 
«e*en Italic..?>4,-make exc«‘'dm#y nice wad whoiesofee 
*ftfcfedh|tter puttings. • • * * % 


Baked Batter Pudding, with Sausages or Bacon .— 
Exactly as above, only, of course, not sweetening than 
batter, and using sausages or slices of bacon, or both., 
instead of fruit. Ifa this case also it is best, to Jay the; 
meat at the bottom of the dish, and pour the batter ..Over 
it; because the coating of batter which adheres it 
prevents its surface from being scorched, and retains fibs 
gravy. 

Toad in a Hole is a good lump of fat meat, perhaps 
with plenty of bone—beef is best, veal second best- 
laid in the middle of a deep dish, and baked with batter 
poured round it When done, the toad, or bit of meat, is 
taken out of its hole, laid on a hot dish, and served, 
accompanied by vegetables, after the hole itself has been 
eaten. This is also a capital way Of getting all that is to 
be had out of an underdone joint of cold meat, especially 
if fat enough. 

Batter Pudding, Baked under Meat, is also very good, 
when the meat is raised above the batter on a wire stand 
with three or four legs. The gravy, dropping from the 
meat, enriches the pudding, which in this case has a level 
surface, instead of presenting a hollow vacancy as with 
the toad-in-a-hole. When cooked, the meat is transferred 
to a hot dish, the wire stand removed, and the pudding 
left entire without flaw or defect 

Yorkshire Pudding is batter made a little stiffer than 
usual, put into a shallow tin, and set in the catchpan. 
under roasting meat, and cooked by the fire which roasts 
it. Large joints would flood the pudding with too much 
gravy; while with a small fire the pudding is apt to 
remain underdone and pasty, for which the only remedy 
is to set it for awhile in the oven. Cold Yorkshire and 
other baked batter puddings may be heated in a Dutch 
oven before the fire. Cold boiled batter pudding may» 
be either fried, or sliced, toasted, and buttered like 
crumpets. 

Carrot Pudding. —Mix together half a pound of flour, 
half a pound of chopped suet, a pound of chopped catrot, 
a quarter of a pound each of washed currants, stoned 
raisins, and brown sugar, with grated nutmeg, a little salt, 
four eggs, and enough new milk to bring the mixture to 
the proper consistence. Boil for an hour in a pudding- 
basin. • 

Saratoga Pudding (American).— Beat together three 
table-spoonfuls of sugar, two of flour, three eggs, and, a 
little salt. Stir into them a quart of hot milk. Beat to¬ 
gether again, and bake a quarter of an hour. 

Dr. Dobell's Flour Pudding. —That eminent physician 
informs us, in his “Manual of Diet and Regimen, 5 ’ that 
four ounces of flour, an ounce and a quarter of sugar, 
three-quarters of an ounce of suet, three-quarters of a pint 
of milk, and one egg, form a combination of alimentary 
principles in nearly exact normal proportions. 

. Gateau, French country cake, for high days and holi-, 
days.—Five eggs to every pound of flour is the rule; „ 
when they are dear, you may content yourself with four; 
when cheap, you may bestow six or seven oiv each pound 
of flour ; but the more eggs you put, the drier the cake 
will be.* Put also to the same a quarter of a pound of 
butter (which rich folk increase to half a pound), an& 
either a quarter of a pound of currants, washed, or the 
same quantity of raisins, stoned and chopped, The 
plums will thus be few and far between, as if-they had 
been shot into the cake at a long range. Indeed, you 
have a fau*chance of getting a slice of plum cake without . 
piums. Tlo sugar. Work these into dough with yater 
and yeast, and proceed exactly as with bread, making 
your cake into a long roll-shaped loaf, to bake the.more 
thoroughly. You may use milk instead of water, but it * 
makes ^he cake *drier. G&teau is eaten in slices spread 
I*with buttery at the end of a repast, or at the usual five, 
o’clock foliation. It may also be made plain, i.e,, without 
plums? 
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i mvs AN© MEANS* {yontimted). 

,f K accordance with-the* plan laid -down in our previous 
qjaperon this subject, we propose now to enter into the 
question ofhoutchold economy somewhat more in detail, 
nod as this caa.be made more intelligible if some actual 
1 sum is taken as an illustration, we propose to lay out in 
tins chapter a scheme for the expenditure of £x so a year. 
StiEmufoatv'sare now about tossy, we must he under- 
sfood At speaking generally, for it is difficult, nay, almost 
unpOBsUde, to lay down my precise rules for expen¬ 
diture upon different items of housekeeping. A man, 
hit wife, and four children, will live in.the country, 
When provisions and coals are cheap, and save upon 
a aum, which in the suburbs of a town will not much 
more than keep them from- starvation. To live in 
London is more economical than in-the outskirts, because, 
there, the markets are available ; and at the close of the 
day most edibles may he purchased at a very low rate. 
Even, ih groceries there is a wide difference in the 
Mice. Sugar, which at one end of the town can be had 
lor fourpence, is fivepence elsewhere ■ the same with 
OOCoa, .tea, coffee, cheese, and butter. Where a wife is>| 
at all clever, is a womanly woman, and thoroughly under¬ 
stands her position and responsibility, U is marvellous 
how much of wholesome food she will make a small 

Wie iiave seen that in an income of £ioo per annum, 
only 6s. 6d. per week for rent can be expended- In 
that of 36150, the rent and taxes may be allowed 
far at the rate pf £30 per annum, -or irs fid. per 
•vweek—that is, rent £25, taxes £5. A servant cannot 
- be tkept with an income of ,£150 a year, unless her 
wages mid maintenance be taken from the sum 
allotted to housekeeping, or that she saves, by under¬ 
taking the washing, four pounds of her wages. 

- h» a disputed, point among housekeepers whether 
there is really any economy in having the washing done 
M home, Under some circumstances, undoubtedly it 
is; hut under others it is not so. Given a good drying 
-ground, ts. a day to the washerwoman, cheap coals, 
and plenty of time at disposal, then it is better, un¬ 
doubtedly, .to wadi at home; but when, as in London, 
<u.6d. a day, or more, is paid for labour, coals being dear, 
**d time is apportioned by the washerwoman, who must 
he allowed also beer or gin, or both, then it is cheaper 
to put the clothes out to wash. An excellent way is to 
put out to be washed shirts, sheets, and table-cloths, 
and have small articles done at home by the servant. | 
Children's clothes are readily washed and ironed, or 
ought to be so, where a narrow income is to be battled 
with, to make it yield as much as it possibly can; and 

v in a case like this, the wife’s value may be exhibited, in 
her ingenuity; afid. contrivance to make one shilling do 
the* work of two completely and satisfactorily, while at 
the same time the clothes will be far better and more care- 
-fully done than if they had. been put but. -Taking then 
an ordinary family, consisting of husband, wife, dad two 
mrildren, the following is the mode of .expenditure 
of £i$o per annum, which we think will he found the 
he»t>— 

1 ' ‘ Yearly. g t. d. 

■ -Rent, taxes,, and water rate ..30 o o '■ 

- l ’ Housekeeping . ^000 

Clothing ... . . . 9 « o o , 

’ -Washing ... ., 00 0 

Incidentals... ... ... .... -... 19 00 1 

■. ; . * v £ispp o 

' The wq^4pmMffiture of this , may te allotted 

to nearly as possible m the following manner V 


Weekly, 


Washing 
Clothing ... 
Incidentals... 


% *'*■*■■ 

.... m 
•>* 1 -6 i-3§ 
... o a m 




o 9 j 
L.o f 4| 


£* *7 H '.V 

The £1 6s. irjd. which we have allowed per w^efe for 
housekeeping, ought to be spent a* beany to possible in 
the following manner:— " * , 


iq lbs. of meat at ioJd. ... 

5 quartern loaves at 7d. ... 

1 quartern of flour at 7}d.... 
i lb. of tea at 2s. 6d. 

3 lbs. of sugar at 4d. 

7 pints of milk at 2d. 

I lb- of butte? at is. 6d., and 4 egg? 

1 lb. of cheese . 

Greengrocer/ and fruit 
• Beer, 7 pints at jjd- 
Pepper, salt, mustard, vinegar 

1 lb. soap, 1 lb. soda 

Candles and gas ... ... 

Wood . 

2 cwt. of coals, at say 3Q8. per ton 


at id. 


8 

t 

o 

*■ 

9 

1 

t 

P 

1 

3 . 
.0 
, o 
I 
o 
3 


rf. 

9 

11 

71 


2 

19 . 

9 

Iff 

ok 

2 ’ 
5 

3 
3 
o 


£1 6 *U 


This estimated allowance gives three ounces of meat 
a day to each person, exclusive of bone, bread half a 
pound, and potatoes one pound. It shows, also, how 
very particular every one should be that they receive 
the weights and measures they pay for. It is a terrible 
thing for the poor when provisions are short in weight. 
Every ounce telh. one way or the other for subsistence 
or deprivation. 

Of course it will be seen at once that to such a calcula¬ 
tion as the above there must be many modifications : the 
sire of the family may be larger or smaller, the neighbour¬ 
hood may be cheaper, or, again, some of the articles we 
have set down in our list may be so far from being 
necessaries of life to some that they may be quite qpntent 
to do without them altogether. 

In the country, where land is cheap, thirty pounds a 
year for rent and taxes is somewhat high, and a saying of 
ten pounds may probably be made in this expense only, 
because rents aiffer with tne localities; but there is one 
item for saving, which depends more on inclination than 
aught else, and that is-rthe cost of beer. _ threepence- 
halfpenny a day sounds n <5 great deal, but it amounts to 
£$ 6s. s|d. in the year. A man or woman would heed¬ 
lessly spend the pence, but would bail that friend as a 
benefactor who, at the end of a twelvemonth, preferred a 
gift of five guineas. The proverb says of an extravagant 
man, “He is no m an ’ s enemy but his own" Nffw.a 
man’s best friend is himself, not in a selfish sense, but in 
that of saving and spending judietously—of learning how 
to do without superfluities. . , • ' 

These instances will serve the purpose of illustrating 
the general principle we am laying down. Qnie mah,w)u 
find an opportunity for saying m one direction, anoth er *9 
another, but every ope should endeavour totsaye some¬ 
where, sq as to get a surplus of income over expenditure.. 
How mot sumos should be applied to the best advantage 
is a matter which we will discuss further. Of course the 
obvious use i shch a .surplus ,is to .provide agfdtot an 
oceasfoh^hen .from sickness or misfortunes « tow?®wnd 
the-annual suni on wbschwe were formerly aste to <»um 
quaes.in ton? nokmtor: vnfortongtefo asiuple,there 
is' great';want of fdretfougffit sho*$ 
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too many among m, mi l xafcaialfy in foe present age 
there is c&eft'dMjpla “ -;4 gnat raiprovidence .sprang those 
who marry early and only upon a small atmual sura. 

A maa wish foirtyto five-and-thitfy shillings a week, 
or even a lesser stun, marries a heedless servant girl. A 
clerk , pr mechanic marries a girl perhaps in a superior 
station to .a. servant, and oh an annual salary of from 
j£jooto £300, There is not much thought between them 
for the .present, and none for the future, or for the period of 
sickness; sorrow, and bereavement. After a time the wife 
may reflectthat if the bread-winner dies her all is gone. 
The thought of a benefit society or an insurance office 
may occur to her, and of all the misery she could be saved 
from, if some money were deposited in either, but it cannot 
come -from herself to suggest this. To mention money 
in which she can have no interest but by the death of 
her husband, naturally seems to her unfeeling. With the 
husband, then, rests all the responsibility of rescuing his 
wife and children from destitution wjicn he exists no 
longer to provide for them. Let him ask himself what 
punishment could be greater to his spirit, if cognizant 
of human affairs, than to witness or know of the distress 
and perhaps crime, which his own prudence, might have 
averted, and which five pounds a year would, in a measure, 
have alleviated. If a just and well-thinking man but 
steadily contemplated the possible future of his family, 
he would save every penny not absolutely needful for 
daily subsistence, and insure his life for the benefit of the 
helpless ones he leaves behind him. Five pounds yearly, 
commencing to insure at the age of thirty-three, would not 
« secure more than £200, but it is all a man with a very 
limited income can do, and he cannot be said to have 
done his duty to his family or country who neglects to 
make this provision. 

If every father who cannot secure a settlement for his 
daughter would not give his consent to her marriage unless 
her intended husband,, perhaps of the age of twenty-five, 
insured his life for £200, by a yearly*payment of £3 165., 
much distress and trouble at the death of the husband 
might be avoided. Also if the father himself, having the 
means, secured a policy of insurance for £200, available 
on'the death of either husband or wife, and payable to*the 
survivor, it would be of greater benefit under distressing 
circumstances than making them a present of six pounds 
yearly. Then there would be £400 at disposal, and the 
father might so arrange that £200 of it should go to benefit 
the children. 

The advantages of insurance, both of life and from fire, 
are so obvious, and the sums sp trifling to obtain them, 
that it becomes a matter for censure where there is care¬ 
lessness about either. Even a bachelor who mav never 
intend to marry, car who may.^t the age of thirty, have at 
his disposal a sum oi£2$ 5s. a year, or who can save this 
sum from his salary, may secure ,£1,000 to his relatives or 
others, in the event of his dying before he reaches the 
‘' age of sixty-five, or, passing that ago himself, he may 
receive £1,000, or exchange this sum for an annuity of 
£112 i6h. 8d. during the remainder of his life. Such a 
prospect should be an inducement to save.nine and. four- 

■ pence weekly from the age of thirty for a period of*thirty- 
nve years. 

■ _ A* first, to a mpn or woman not having a miser’s spirit, 
this petty saving ofjtegtce is distasteful,, but the results arc 
astoupdipg, and offer every encouragement to econonjy. 
It is i« -;,blesome to persist in saving pence unless it be 
tfogun andeootinued in a resolution to ayoid any unneces¬ 
sary expense*; pot. evils often repressed soon- cease to 
become exacting. It will thus be seen that, at a definite 

. *ariy age—and a man may insure his life tilihe is sixty— 
4 ay ttyt saving of two shillings weekly, a? , it invested as hn 
-fofoqfoee ait the end. of the year, will in twelve months 
; eepttjirenta value or £200; that is, whether death -cranes 
;fl0%gr3gl£. Hat# aUop^) to.drojffirom; 
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nonpayment of the premium, foe whole is lost Now foe’ 
Ppst Office savings bonks offer a very ready mode.of taking 
care of the pence and, shillings till foe-end of foe year, 
when, without .delay, the life should be insured. If two 
shillings but of * weekly wage is deposited fo. the bank, 
there should arise no inducement to tt&e it pot again. 
Some inevitable circumstance might happen,-Of a pressing 
need, and it may be withdrawn; but let it be iiriagioed 
that the money is not there, and foe need will not bo so 
prominent. 

In recommending to our readers thus strongly- 1 the 
system of life insurance, wc cannot overlook the fact that, 
especially at the present time, there is a tendency to view 
all associations of this nature with suspicion, owing to a 
series of disclosureswhich have revealed the unsoundness 
and insecurity of the working of some of them. But it 
must be clearly understood that these are only a few indi¬ 
vidual cases; the principle of life insurance is, sound 
enough, and very many insurance offices folly deserve the 
confidence they inspire. We propose in our next paper on 
this subject to explain folly to our readers the principles 
and working of an insurance office, and thus enablfr tbem 
to judge for themselves of the stability of the under&kihg 
in which they purpose investing their savings. 


HOUSEHOLD DECORATIVE ART. 

I.—LEATHER WORK. 

Leather work, or the art of modelling leather in imi¬ 
tation of carved wood, is an artistic occupation which has 
been revived of late, but has not yet reached either, in 
beauty or utility the high standard it may be expected'to 
attain. Wherever lightness, elegance, trad durability in 
ornamentation are required, leather work, either plain ar 
gilt, may be called into requisition. Cornices and border- 
ings for panels, groups for the latter, picture-frames, 
brackets, card-baskets, and many of foe thousand and 
one appliances of modem luxury' can receive embellish¬ 
ments at the hand of a tasteful designer and-worker in 
leather work, which may elevate them to foe rank of art- 
furniture. 

Leather work is of very ancient date. In the Egyptian 
Room of the British Museum there are specimens of em¬ 
bossed leather supposed to have been manufactured 900 
B.c., and over the door of the same room there is a cross 
from the vestment of a Coptic priest, attributed to the year 
of our Lord 640. In the early part of the 17th century 
leather work was introduced into England in the forqj of 
tapestry or hangings. 

In Flanders especially, this tapestry was carried to great 
perfection. Its superiority over carved and moulded 
work consists in its adaptability to ornamentation, where 
lightness and elegance, with economy of cost, are desir- o 
able. It improves by age, does not break, nor chip, apd“ 
is not readily affected by heat or damp. It can he gd^, 
silvered, or stained to any colour to imitate old carvings an 
oak, ebony, &c., and admits of being easily cleaned. 

The Materials and instruments required consist - o( 
basil and skiver leathers, liquid glue, copper wirg of' 
various sizes, some very small headless tacks, a sharp pen¬ 
knife, a fine 4 wad-awl, cutting pliers, and a veiner (Fig. 1); 
moulds for grapes, brushes, and one or two bottles of size 
and varnishes; all of which can be purchased ’at any fancy 
repositories. Basil leather is sheep : skin tinned brown, 
and i^Cked for the leaves and petals of the flowers. Skiver 
leather consists of shavings from the currier’s blqck, and 
is used for stalks, tendrils, &c. Those who wish to be¬ 
come proficients in the art of making leather ornaments- 
should work from nature in all its varied forms, /Ukiffg 
specimen* froth foe fields, hedges, and garden*, when 
there ard act-procurable, foe tooqght patterns mgy.be used, 
mftke; ifeayesj &c., soak foelesfocr fo water, dry well 
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with a towel, and.then cbt (aft the proper shapes thus: 
.My the patera on the leather, holding it firmly down with 
the left hand, while with the right draw a line round the 



Fig. i. 


pattern with a hard lead pencil; then, with a pair of 
sharp scissors cut out qach leaf or petal thus traced, taking 



». Fig. a. 

cape to have the edges sharp and clear ; proceed thus 
until a sufficient number of one size are cut out; and con- 
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fanue in the same -manner until several sizes have been 
lent, and die requisite number obtained. Nowthrow 
them into a basin of cold water for about five minutes, 
theitxtake them out and squeeze them gently in a Moth,, 


lay them separately on a board, Wipe and smooth them 
out; next mark or vein them deeply with the veiner on 
the smooth side of the leather, pressing heavily where a 
thick vein is required, and mote lightly where only finer 
ones should be visible; next mould the leaf with the 
fingers,laying it upon the palm of the left hand to the form 
which taste or the model designs for it, endeavoring, as 
far as possible, to give the required effect at once, as 
working the leather is apt to injure it: if any of the veins 
seem pressed out by the moulding, vein them afresh. In 
vetoing a better effect is obtained by working,the toed from 
rather than towards the 
operator. 

The next process is to 
twist the stalk between 
your finger and thumb un¬ 
til it acquires a rounded 
form. A leaf sometimes 
requires a pinefe between 
the finger and t^umb to 
give it a graceful turn. 

If the leaves are for 
a formed design, to be 
constructed before it is 
attached to the frame, the 
appearance of the work 
may be considerably im¬ 
proved by passing a small 
wire into the leather at the 
under part in, a direction 
corresponding to the cen¬ 
tral vein; it strengthens 
and gives firmness of form 
to it. 

After moulding, the 
leaves should be dried as 
quickly as possible, with¬ 
out artificial heat, as fire 
is apt to shrivel, and 
make them brittle. When 
the leaves are dry, brush 
them all over (particularly 
the edges) with the pre¬ 
pared stiffening, applied 
with a camel’s hair brush, 
thinly and evenly. When 
dry they will be ready 
for use. The stiffening 
or size can be procured 
ready made, but it is pre¬ 
ferable to make % after 
the following recipe, which, 
is not affected by damp, 
and dries quickly: mix 
cold, two ounces of Aus¬ 
tralian red gum, six 
ounces of orange shellac, 
half-pint of spirits of 
wine, put into a bottle, 
and shake up occasionally 
until the gums aTe dissolved; strain, and it is fit for uSe. 

Stems are made of strips of basil leather, one-third, of 
an inch wideband as long as the leather will allow; soak 
ithem till son, wipe them, and then roll them-round as 
tightly as possible (the smooth side outwards) on the table, 
and ary them ;^if required very stiff, add inside a piece 
of wire. Tcndras ate made in a similar 'manner, using 
skiver leather, and cutting it info very narrow strips, .and 
winding thettyWhen damp, round'a brad-awl or Itetmng- 
pin: dry by the fire, remove from the* awl, and 4 delicate 
tendril will be the result; cut it to the length desired, and 
apply a coat of stiffening to keep it tosihape, » . 

Berries am made bv smearing WfthUqpid gtde a long 
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thin sfcavingof leather, and rolling it between the finger 
and thuml* notil it becomes round ; several of these 
berries are glued together.,to a thin strip of rolled leather 
which.forms the stalk. - Grapes are formed by cutting 
rounds of skiver leather to the size required, which should 
be wetted and placed in the grape mould; then fill the 
leather in the mould firmly with wadding, and tie the 
grapes securely with fine twine; when the grape is 
finished pat a piece of wire through tire part where it has 
been tied up to form a stalk. For acorns and filberts the 
acorn and nut itself should fee covered in leather. For 
larger fruit! the leather must be moulded, while moist, 
over a'plaster cast. 

It is advisable for the beginner to keep to foliage en¬ 
tirely at first, and learn to cover frames and brackets 
with them before attempting flowers; therefore we will 
conclude this article with directions for that purpose, and 
a recipe for preserving leaves, and keeping them in form 
for imitation. ,, 

Procure a frame, draw an outline of the design upon it, 
then cut strips of leather about three-quarters of an inch 
wide, and as long as the skin will allow; turn the rough 
side outwards, and with the palm of the hand roll these 
Strips on • a table till they * are somewhat rounded; 
then smear the inside with liquid glue; now roll 
them together till the two sides nave adhered closely. 

The branch is now to be affixed 
to the frame, by giving it occa¬ 
sional touches of the liquid glue, 
and here and there inserting 
headless tacks; Alien glue or 
nail the foliage on thickly, so 
as to hide all the woodwork. 
Great taste can be displayed in 
the arrangement. Among the 
most effective and easiest imita¬ 
tions for beginners to make and 
arrange, are the ivy, vine, oak, 
and fern patterns. 

We give patterns for the ivy 
and a fern frond, copied from 
nature and of the natural size. 
Fig. 2 represents the ivy leaf, 
as cut out of the basil: it may 
be used as a pattern. Fig. 3 
represents the same leaf veined: this also may be used 
as a pattern. Fig. 4 is an accurate tracing of a natural 
fern frond ; and Fig. 5 of an oak leaf. 

Stains and varnishes are to be procured of every shade 
when it is intended to imitate the appearance of old wood 
carvings. - To imitate old oak or walnut-wood procure 
asphaltum varnish. For modern oak, brown or yellow 
varnish; for pine, white. To stain the leaves, brush each 
stem and leaf entirely over with the varnish, using a hog’s 
hair brush for the purpose. Brush well over the veined 
parts, and should the leaves, when dr/, not be so dark as 
desired, another coat may lie given, but it should not be put 
on too thickly, and one coat must dry before another is 
applied. The frames and brackets must lie coloured before 
the foliage is put on, but before the wood will take the 
stain the frame-work must be sized all over twice with 
melted size. • 

Recife for Preserving Leaves. —Take onl pound white 
powdered starch, jdry it before the fire, when cool put 
a layer of half an inch at the bottom of a small box, 
taking care that the. box is dry; gather the leaves on 
a fine day, and lay as many leaves on fife starch powder 
a* can be done without touching each other; then 
sprinkle starch powder, ower them, covering all the leaves 
well s then put another layer of leaves, and * proceed 
with t^e powder as before, until the box is filled- Fill 
owder, and fasten the box lid firmly dpwn 
i are required. . ^ „ .. * 

* *! 




■■ " • DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 

In commencing a system of domestic medicine it is ne¬ 
cessary to determine the classification of subjects. The 
best arrangem&nt of diseases will be that which is most 
practical, which can be most easily comprehended and 
recollected. We will endeavour to be practical in our 
division of diseases, and also to be simple in the language 
which we use, avoiding technical phrases as much as 
possible. Before describing particular diseases we shall 
devote a few lines to a consideration of the symptoms by 
which we may know that a person is out of health, and 
wc shall be particular in pointing out symptoms which 
imply a serious case, or one for which the doctor should 
be sent. It is lamentable to see in some cases how the 
importance of symptoms is overlooked until disease has 
made serious advance. Let us, accordingly, first mention 

A FEW SYMPTOMS TftAT SHOULD ALWAYS BE CON¬ 
SIDERED GRAVE ENOUGH TO JUSTIFY US IN SENDING 

FOR THE DOCTOR. 

1. Foremost among these is a shivering, or what doctors 
call a rigor, a Latin word meaning a stiff coldness. Most 
inflammations and fevers begin with more or less of this 
shivering or rigor, and it is a symptom to which doctors 
always attach importance. It may be a severe shivering, 
severe enough to make the teeth of the patient chatter, 
and the bed shake; or it may be slight enough only to 
make the patient feel a little cold, as if cold water were 
running down the back. Sometimes there is only a pale¬ 
ness of the face and the surface generally to represent 
this peculiar symptom. This shivering is, a very re¬ 
markable thing, and the exact nature and cause of it is 
yet a matter of discussion among doctors. But, never¬ 
theless, the significance of it is admitted on all hands, and 
it is generally the beginning of an illness more or lees 
severe; often of only a sore throat, but often, too, of an 
internal inflammation, or of rheumatic fever, or of one of 
the eruptive diseases, such as scarlet fever or small-pox. 
In lying-in-women it is generally a*significant thing^but 
the exact significance of it can only be judged of % a 
doctor. It may mean the beginning of an abscess in the 
breast, or it may simply denote a weed, that is, a slight 
child-bed fever, characterised by alternate shiverings 
and sweatings, or it may imply a child-bed fever of a 
more serious kind, or an inflammation of the womb. It 
is probable that this symptom—a rigor—is a nervous 
symptom, and that it depends upon some effect produced 
upon the nerves or the nervous centres. In children it is 
sometimes represented or replaced by a thorough convul¬ 
sion. It is always an important thing, though the exact 
significance of it is to- be determined by other symptoms, 
which do not always immediately follow. These symp¬ 
toms are generally pain in some part, as, for example, the 
throat, or in joints, or, in lying-in-women, in the breast. „ 
In other cases an eruption will succeed the rigor. Whin 
a shivering does occur, the proper thing to do is tc- 
administer some warm drink, put the patient to bed, apply 
warmth to the feet, and cover the body well, and, if he is 
not well in twelve hours, to send for the doctor. 

2, Another symptom of interest and importance is^an 
unusual heat of the body , or, as doctors say, an elevation 
of the temperature. The natural heat of the body is about 
98°. The temperature may be judged of roughly by the 
hand, but much more accurately by a thermometer, the 
bulb being placed under the tongue 05 in the arm-pit, the 
body b 4 ng carefully covered over with bed-clothcs. The 
patient should be an hour in bed before the thermometer 
is used. A very convenient and sensitive thermometer 
for medical purposes, and costing half-a-guinea, lately in- »• 
vented, will be found very useful for this purpose. It is it, v 
the sirne time &a index‘thermometer, that is to say, it has 
a short dolumn of mercury detached from the mercury 
of tfifc bulb by a little air, which remains at .any point to 
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'which'ft has beenraisedby foejbeataf the patietat^after 
V.foq withdrawal of the instrument This increased heat 
- of the body is not only * symptom of the severity of 
disease, but it is a very early symptom. Dr. Burddn 
Jfondemop, duringfoecaettoplague, made the interesting 
observation that me very first symptom which occurred 
; was this elevation of temperature, when to all ordinary 
appearance the aaimpl was well, a thermometer thrust 
into ao internal part, often showed an elevation of the 
temperhtute if the body by two or three degrees; and in 
these cafo» He Was able to predict confidently that the 
animal was in. for cattle-plague. The advantage here was 
.that, die animal might sooner be slaughtered and removed 
.froth contact with other animals before the more con¬ 
tagious stages of its disease occurred- And so in human 
.-diseases a rise of temperature is an early and significant 
symptom, and one not difficult to ascertain. A child, a 
few years old, will not unwillingly become a party to an 
Interesting thermomctric observation, and will hold the 
bulb of the thermometer under its tongue. The writer may 
. Mhistrato these points by a case:—A little girl at church 
bn a Sunday evening, and making no particular complaint, 
Was noticed the next day to be rather hot ir the skin, by the 
medical man who ms calling at the house for another pur¬ 
pose. Sore throat was immediately suspected and soon 
afterfound. And the thermometer being at hand, it was 
kept in the mouth by the little patient, and found to rise 
iO raa 9 Fahrenheit. The patient may feel shivery, and yet 
the thermometer will show an elevation of temperature: 
so early does this occur in disease. As our object at 
present is to specify early symptoms which imply com¬ 
plaints serious enough to have a medical opinion upon, 
wd will not dwell further upon the significance of an 
Elevated temperature. We will only say, with the view of 
'Showing our readers how careful and precise medical 
science is becoming, that the thermometer is often used 
for ascertaining the existence of serious disease when 
other symptoms are very vague, and also for determining 
the danger of particular cases. A very high temperature 
occurring in the course of diseases, such as fevers or 
rheumatic fever, is a dangerous symptom. If a high 
temperature succeeds a severe shivering, the case is cer¬ 
tainty one for medical, not domestic treatment. 

Shivering* and subsequent heat, or alternate sbiverings 
and heat, accompanied with general aching and soreness, 
are the symptoms by which we may generally judge of 
the onset of some acute attack. Other preliminary 
symptoms occur, according to the particular nature of the 
disease setting in. For example, sickness generally 
accompanies the preliminary shivering* and heats of 
scarlet fever; Sneezing and red eyes, those of measles ; 
severe acute pain in the back, those of small-pox. But 
these will come in for more particular notice under the 
head of the special diseases which they characterise. The 
grand thing to remember here is that shiverings and sub- 
*'sequent heat of the body are generally the indications of 
a smart attack of some kind. 

i Let us now'mention a few symptoms which may not be 
' the forerunners of any acute attack, but which must never- 
1 i-theless be seriously regarded; amongst these we may notice 
-^Sickness, loss of flesh, loss of colour, loss of strength. 

Sickness may be of no consequence. It may be caused 
by an errqr of diet, eating unwholesome food or forbidden 
fruit,and ft may cure itself. There is one kind of sickness, 
hgptmpt neglecting which we warn people, that Js, a very 
acute, incessant, sickness in children or younfe people, 
accompanied with costiveness. Such a sicknessas this 
leading the patient to vomit even water, should be regarded 
' as of serious Import. Vomiting is a common symptom at 
, * the Outset of scarlet fever. Of this more hereafter. Pend¬ 
ing the arrival 'pfa doctor the pr6per treatment of ft is the 
Ikwtdest food id small quantities, such as miik, or milk and 
atatw.; and;a little effervescing drink from time toVme. _ 


Loss of Fiesk) Loss «£ CoIo*m, or Loss of&tmtgtki if 
they occur either singly or together, xrenhings - to take 
advice about rather than to take physic for. ■ 

With foere preliminary bints abomimpartant symptoms, 
we will give in a future number a store detailed nwioeof 
particular diseases 
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THE TOOL-ctpsT {conUnutd). * 

For mahogany a toed like a smootliing-plane is used, 
but the angle of the bed is much greatest, eighty Or ninety 
degrees, and the edge of the iron is cut into little teeth. 
The action of this tool is more scraping then cutting, and 
is of most use in roughing veneers. It is called a toothing- 
plane. Beading-planes, for cutting beads of various sizes 
and curves, are constructed with irons of the required 
shape. Hollows, rounds, and various mouldings are cut 
by the same n&ans. Fillisters,’or rebating-planes, are 
provided with knfres which cut on the sides as well as at 
the sole, and are chiefly used for cutting out the channel 
in window-frames in which the glass lies. They am often 
provided with movable stops and guides, without which 
their action is very uncertain. Match-planes are provided 
with two sides, one of which has an iron constructed to 
hollow out a groove on the edge of a plank, the other side 
having a double iron, which cuts a tongue exactly to 
match the groove, the object being to fit two planks 
together, edge to edge. It is common to work a small 
bead on one edge, which is a great improvement to the 
appearance. These planks are termed “match-boarding." 



Fig. 20 is what is known as an “ old woman’s tooth,” and 
is used for cutting out grooves across the grain, such as 
slides, into which shelves are fitted. The edges .of these 
grooves should be sawn out with a tenon-saw. 

Compass-planes have round soles according to the 
curve they are required to cut, and of..course are of great 
variety. 1 

The principle in a plane is the same as with a chisel, 
with the advantage of much greater steadiness on account 
of the increased power of guiding given by the side, which 
prerents too great a degree of penetration. 

The spokeshavd is the lowest form of plane, and is only 
used far smalt widths. It is pulled towards foe operator 
by both hands. The angle m the edge being only twenty- 
five degrees, the tool cuts quickly ana easily. 

S£ws.-4t is by means of saws that, foe more easily 
worked materials are converted from the tree form to 
the crude shape they are required to assume before the 
I finishing processes are begun; and as the enda to be 
LaacomnUshed are so varied in magnitude and '.fficttlty, 
! so are” the forms these tools are gireh numerous. W 
diversified. All. saws, however, consist of thin blades of 
! steel, fixed in convenient handles, and haring on* edge 
serrated, or n»t foto teeth ; and it is in foe rise an d .foa g e 
of these tee*h,rind foe angles at which they are Maimed, 
that the most important variations are .to lie noticed,, In 
.all saws intended for wood, .foe teeth ere foPhtiy tent 
: alternately outWa»ds,in order foat foe «d»fowtdd 

I prefont a .larger surface to fobenatertt fo» foe tfende 
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If this were foe tool taken «nft wad .re-&ted by a **&&•& it i* entirely unfit 

■:j«'Uld bea^ AJ0»d and choked w£th the sawdust In for its work while in that condition. %b't teeth we fine 
mptal saws, the teeth bwng too fine and-thick to admit —ten to the inch—and the pitch is not very forward, 
or ’aet, as it is ternacd., the back of the the back angte being about thirty .degrees ,^th the cut, 
hkse taimademuch thinnerjtean the cutting edge, and the forward angle ninety degrees. Dovetail- saws 

' exactly resemble tenon-saws, but aat smaller and much 

thinner in the blade and finer in the teeth. The hint 


S | 21 shpws a “ saw-set,” the nicks of which arc of 
erent sues, to suit the various thicknesses of the 
blades. 

As none of our readers are likely to have occasion to 
use the pit-saw, it is of no use to bring it before .them. 
The tiext largest variety is the cross-cut saw, Fig. 22, 


AAA/. 






which is used for felling and cutting trees or timber in 
a direction across its grain. It is worked by two men, 
otic at each end, and pushed backwards and forwards 
with equal force, cutting both ways ; and for this reason 
the front and back angles of the teeth aac equal, or about 
sixty degrees. The teeth are kept so upright to prevent 
too great a degree of penetration. 

The .rip-saw, Fig. 23, is the largest single-handled saw 
—about 2 ft. 6 in. or 3 ft long—and is used for sawing or 
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ripping along planks in the direction of the grain.* The 
teeth are, therefore, inclined forward, and work very fast, 
and number about three and a half teeth to the inch. 
The half-rip saw is of the same shape and form of teeth 
as the rip, hut altogether smaller. The panel-saw is 
much narrower at the bottom end than the half-rip. It? 
width there is about two inches, and it is much finer in 
the teeth* which generally number about six or seven ite 
the inch. 

The last three may be considered to represent the most 
usual form of plain hand-saws. In tise they are grasped 
lay the right hand on the handle-foe work to be .sawn 
being laid c/a the sawing-stool, and held by the left hand 
or either knetfc After just notching the . end of the line 
to be cut, the strqkcs are lengthened gradually, and 
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about careful usage should he doubly observed with th em- 
After making the line intended to be sawp, these two 
saws arc used horizontally, and across the grain ,of the 
wood, and are grasped by the right hand, being moved 
with short, quick, parallel strokes^ The.work should be 
fixed higher than in rip sawing; the bench is a con¬ 
venient height. 

Wc now come to saws intended to cut in curves or 


grease smeared on the blade occasionally makes the 

saw go teasM?.. 

This.teoon-saw. Fig, 34, consists.of a thin blade, 
fastened at the top edge in a metalfSm pr back, which 
JteMJt ft finaly stretched out. It is, nevertheless, rather 
.a : #wcdte ftutram$&«*nd requires direful usage, or the 
ptMC w& bo crumpled or buckled—afault very difficult 
jko remedy. If foe buckle is only slight, a smart blpw 
with a bainmer on the middle of As top .of the back will 
-'dften set it light,} but foiling jhis, ttye .blade afostbe 


circles—the most ordinary form being the keyhole-saw. 
Fig. 25. This is a long, thin, tapering blade, a, much 
thicker on the Teeth edge than at the back, to allows of 
the curve to be made. In order that .the extreme end of 
the thin part may be used for small circles without danger 
of crippling or breaking, the blade is made to slide into 
a long hole right through the handle, and is fixed at any 
required place by the screws, C. In using, a hole uffirst 
bored with a gimlet, touching the required path of the 
saw, the thin end of which is then introduced and pushed 
backwards and forwards rapidly, but not too forcibly, foe 
straight or curved path being regulated by foe twist of 
the hand._ 

GARDENIA 

II.—THE WINDOW GARDEN. 4 

* 

Although it is not in every man’s power to have a 
.garden, in tk> ordinary sense of foe word, it is not 
difficult to imjr vise a greenhouse, qr to cultivate flowers 
in foe very heart a town. Window-gardening is within 
reach of all who have a roof to cover them, and the nearei 
the sky the operations are carried on the better change 
have foe flowers of thriving. A few boxes made of , 
rough boards nailed together, or, indeed, anything that 
jvflT hold earth and permit drainage, will serve as,the t 
ground-work of a window garden; and even in a house a 
wh^re there are only two or three rooms, flowers mSy be 
cultivated successfully. 

It is erroneous to imagine that it, 4 s unhealthy to have 
plants in living-rooms. There are,,of course, exceptional 
cases, where the perfume of som£ particular flower pro- 
ducesafsickness or headache, bufi this only occfirs with 
delicate persons; from sleeping-rxins, however, growing 
plants ought to be excluded. As arulej it is a good plan 
to keep flowers in a livipg-rooin during the day, as they 
absorb the noxious gases in the atmosphere; These why 
exhfile ,by night; and as foeiy thus unison the ait of fob 
room, it is desirable, as farnas. jp^kmft, then to rernpve 
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gardening. 


’ We have said that anything capable of containing soil (two good-silted flower boxes. When people catr get oat into 
and affording an outlet to moisture will do for dowers j the country* they will have little difficulty in in taihingleave 


to’ grow in. Ordinary dower-pots are most frequently | to gather the earth that theywant from the little hillocks 
used, hut they axe net desirable when economy of space > of toad-scrapings piled at the side of the road, which are 


used, but they axe net desirable when economy of space < of road-scrapings piled at the side of the road, which are 
Is an object. The;meat advantage of pots is the facility J full of valuable manure, choosing always those parts 
which they afford tor changing the plants from time to I where the grass is stiff and sharp. For some plants— 
time. Zinc boxes stre- often preferable to u namely, those of the fine hair-rooted sorts, 

clay pots, and they can be had at a very A, such as heaths, &c.—a more fibrous earth, 

trifling cost, or made at home without j* mixed with flints ahd sands, will be re- 

much trouble. The bottom must be per- A\\ quired. This can always be Obtained 


which they afford lor changing the plants from tune to 
time. Zinc boxes are often preferable to • 

clay pots, and they can be had at a very J 

trifling cost, mf made at home without 1 

much trouble. The bottom must be per- fj 

forated, arid the box either raised upon // 

small feet of wood or iron, or set upon / / 

brinks. *A wooden outside case is a very / / 

great advantage—it ought to be a trifle J 

larger than the zinc one—the intervening / / 

space being filled with moss, or straw, or J=s S^- 

rtgied leaves. The object to be gained by > 

this ia one every window-gardener must |(yJShS!S 

attend to—namely, to prevent the rays of f 
the sun over-heating the earth in which I 

the roots, of his plants are lying. Very J p^nl j s^jg 

pretty and ornamental cases arc made by 
planting common ivy between the zinc and 
wood, and letting it trail over the sides, F . 

or upon, a little trellis-work, which is easily 11 

made by bending, and interlacing willow 
wands, such as baSket-makers use, sticking the ends into 
the earthy I once saw a box of this sort with a very 
picturesque device. Four wands were fastened at the 
comers, from which four mord met in the centre ; round 
these a small-leaved clematis was trained, and kept so 
dose that it did not interfere with the passage of air 
or light to the other flowers. 

'The pots or cases having thus been secured, the next 
tbmgato do before filling-in the earth will be to attend to 
the drainage. @e very particular never to let your plants 
stand in water. Some few plants, it is true—hydrangeas, 
for 1 example 1 —like to have their roots kept constantly 
moift, but/as a rule,* plants, like men, arc better with 
their feed dry. 

The best way to set about the drainage is to cover the 
hole at the bottom of the pots with 
a piece of a broken pot, so placed as 
to Afford a free passage for the water; 
over this spread moss or straw, to 4 

prevent the earth running down and j 

choking up the drainage. If a case 
is used, set to work in the same way, 
ongalay the broken pieces a little 
thicker, and let the moss be also 
thicker), and well pressed down. A 
very* good drainage may be easily -o WH B pSnjila 
obtained by filling the bottom bf the 
.box or pot with & layer of common 
coal cinders, about an inch in thick- 

•The next thing is to get soil—not 
always an east* matter in a crowded 
town, and often entailing many a 'ds&lk ST JSj 
long walk. In London it is very ft " m 

difficult indeed tp get soil, if there 
is no ground adjdfoing the dwelling jr 

wfcrichcan be laid under contribution. 

It Wra Often prove the best economy 
to procuresome from a gardener, which will have the 
advantage of.bmgspigcially prepared for the growth of 


i\ where heath grows. Whet^ you have 

l \ time, and really mean to excel in your 

\ \ flowers, it is an excellent plan to carry 

\ \ home a few sods of the wiry grass we 

\ _\ mentioned, and having charred the grass 

at the fire, lay the sods away in any dark 
SPagBip dry comer for a month or two, when it will 
be ready to powder down with the hand. 
In some cases it is a good thing to mix 
i S&vl l saqd with it. All soils, however, do not 

SggSjjxML require an extra quantity of sand, and you 

can determine as to this in a very simple ' 
way. Take a little soil in your hand, and 
work it into a pulp. If it feels gritty, you 
will require very Tittle sand, perhaps none 
at all; if it gets simply soft and smooth, 
add sand accordingly. The manure you mix with the soil 
must be perfectly rotten, and in a crumbling state. You 
must use your own judgment, when it is thoroughly mixed 
with the soil, asj to adding sufficient moisture. It is a mis¬ 
take to use too fine soil, as it is apt to run together and 
cake; therefore take rough soil in proportion to the size 
of your pots. 

In transplanting or repotting you must be careful to 
damp the earth and roots thoroughly, theft spread the 
fingers over the surface, reverse the plant, and tap the 
pot smartly, the contents will come out unbroken; 
separate the outer roots a little at the outside, place 
the plant in the pot, and crumble in the fresh earth 
round the ball of roots. If the earth is lumpy, and the 
roots scanty, wash the roots free from soil, keeping them 
in your hands and manipulating very 


as would ,bj|Required 
•tfiflmg indeed, At any 
joe sold, the gardeners 
refuse soil they hdftto ~ 
plants for a very tril 
amateur window gardens, 


window-garden would be very 
fe market where flower roots 
glad yo port with any of the 
,t there round the roqts of the 
For a penriy.or two, the 
„ get enough soil to fill at Last 


then, replacing the plant in the pot, 
throw in the fresh earth, packing 
carefully, but lightly, when rapid 
. growth is the object. This last 

should always be observed; but if 
Wt/v you want to stimulate flower bulbs, 

Wf/C/y pack the earth finnly. After trans- 

MjEtr planting, water equally with a rose, 

J|||§2»^ or if you, have not such a con- 

venience, take any flat thing—a lid 
or a piece of wood—and by bolding 
^ it over the plant, a gentle stream of 
water falls.upon the surface, which 
will thus be diffused over the foliage 
ffiPLm as well as the soil. , 

GywT jgAnto For raising seedlings, warmth, air, 

r T T C and comparative darkness ere essen- 

£ * rial. Warmth must range at 45° or 

„ a i 50° to germinate the seed, after 

which 6o° is qpite as much as the 
young plants will bear. Moisture is 
essential, hut should be equal, and never excessive. 
Comparative tkrkness is desirable, as the seed will 
sooner germinated and throw forth its shoot, than when 
kept in a hardened condition by the influence of a o hot 
sqn. Care however, be ihken to accustom the 

E lants gffiduafly to the light, and tbit as soon as they 
egin to show above the surface. The Rreat secret in 
raising seedlings is never to allow theni to get a wheels. t 
It fi more difficult to raise seeds m pots than In me 
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0{jea *k,-jatndliff shall therefore give * few practical 
chrectionsfor planting and raising them. * 

Our Qlustratitias show designs for hanging-baskets, 
which may be suspended in the window by a hook driven 
into theceffingof the apartment, and, when filled with ferns, 
creepers, &c., will be found to poduce a very elegant effect 
Of aeseEig. i represents a basket made of rough pieces 
of rustic wood joined together, while Fig. 2 is of a little 
Poore elaborate land* being composed of twisted wire. 


THE TOILETTE. 

I.~THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SKIN (continued). 

Warmth .—If we would have the skin doing its duty 
properly, we must be sure that we do not subject it to too 
great changes of temperature, at least that we protect it 
sufficiently against surprises in this respect. This we 
are enabled to do by means of properly lelected clothing, 
which prevents the heat from being conducted, as it is 
termed, too rapidly away from the body. Flannel garments 
are the best for this puroose, since flannel is what is called 
a bad conductor of heat. Merino is the next best pro¬ 
tector. The young and the old require more clothing 
than the middle aged. Now in cold weather the young 
should, in this variable climate, be provided with flannel or 
woollen garments next the skin ; the feet should be kept 
especially warm. The custom of allowing young children 
to be dressed in a half-naked style is fraught with con¬ 
siderable danger. It may be fashionable, Spartan, and so 
on, but it is not sensible. The chest should be well pro¬ 
tected, and the sensitive stomach of the child as well. 
Flannel may be irritable to the skin ; in that case merino 
should be substituted, or a thin layer of linen placed 
inside the flannel. When the skin (be it in the infant, the 
lad, or the man) is kept uniformly warm, the circulation 
through its texture is rrtuch facilitated, and diseases, both 
of skin and internal organs, are warded off. In summer 
time, however, flannel is to be dispensed with, and cotton 
under-garments used instead, as the keeping the body too 
hot is then followed by various summer rashes, the most 
uncomfortable of which is the “ prickly heat." When we 
say that infants should be warmly Clad, we do not mean 
that they should be boxed up indoors or in stuffy rooms 
all cfay; they should be clothed warmly, in order that 
they may get the benefit of open air and the like, without 
running any risk of being injured by it, or the alternations 
of temperature that characterise our variable climate in 
England. So, in the summer time, when the average 
temperature of the day is high, the child should not be 
muffled up as though he or she were in a vapour bath; 
nothing so readily induces^ little red rashes, which result 
from the excessive perspiration. These rashes are known 
by the name of the reel gum, “red gown,” &c., and arc 
most frequently an indication that <the sufferer from 
them requires to be kept much cooler. Clothe well and 
wisely in winter, but lightly and thinly in the summer. 
Flannel encasing the chest and stomach, especially in 
children, in cold weather, must give way to thin garments 
of cotton in, the hotter days of the summer. This is a 
matter of common sense. . 

Exercise is absolutely necessary to a healthy state of 
skin. The only remark we would here make is this, 
that exercise should be regularly taken each day, ana 
that it should not be taken for at least two or three hours 
after a mcftl, since it then stops digdtion; and that 
exercise before meals is certainly the list kind to take, 
as it aOuts a wan In the fittest conditiorqrfor food taking. 
Any kind of exercise* when excessive/* is o£ course 
accompjmied in t warm weather by perspiration. JVhen, 
the .fetter is. too great, it should never be checked by 
plptgihg into -cold water, sitting in draughts^ or by throw - 
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ingjjff the clothes and going to sleep 11 the surface be 
too rapidly cooled, it is not at all unusual for eruptions of 
various kinds to follow., 4 

Cleanliness .-*-The virtues of the use at soap and water 
have been more appreciated of late. It is impossible to 
define the amount of good which results from habits of 
cleanliness, and this can very readily be understood by the 
reader, if he has comprehended the description of the 
structure of the skin already given. The skm is a great 
breathing organ : oxygen enters the blood through it and 
helps to purify the blood; then the glands of the skin 
carry off, in the sweat and fatty secretion, matters that if 
retained would act as poison in the blood. The tendency 
of an unwashed skin is to become sluggish, the pores get 
blocked up, the oxygen cannot reach the blood, the 
perspiration does not readily escape, so as to keep the 
temperature of the body equable j the injurious action of 
outside heat is therefore not counteracted by the free 
evaporation of the perspiration, the circulation gets de¬ 
ranged, and inflammation may be set up. Any one may 
guess for himself what an unwashed skin can do in 
choking up the ducts of the skin, if he examine the mass 
of cuticle and dirt which can be rubbed off die skin of’a 
man who, not having had recourse to a bath or the appli¬ 
cation of soap to hi» skm for some time, takes a Turkish 
bath, or a hot bath, and remains under the influence of 
heat and moisture sufficiently long to soften -the skin and 
the useless scales of cuticle which should long before havfc 
been cast off from the body. Nature can be helped by 
art in the preservation of health and vigorous action of 
organs. The application of water to the skin should 
be part and parcel of the daily toilette. From oldest time 
“purification by water” has been inculcated as part of 
man’s daily duty, and not without sound reason. By its 
aid the accumulation of a layer of worn-out and useless 
cuticle is prevented, which otherwise forms a complete 
barrier to the entrance of the life-giving oxygen, and pre¬ 
vents, to a greater or less degree, the exit of poisonotis 
products. So far, then, as to the necessity; now 
as to the mode in which the skin should be cleansed. 
The use of soap is the most sure way of purifying the 
surface of the body. Soap contains what chemists 
call an alkali—a chemical substance (potash or soda) 
which, brought in contact with animal membranes or sub¬ 
stances, softens them. Moreover, it emulsifies fat. The 
effect of soap on the skin is therefore clear; it softens up 
the cuticle, and it enters into combination with the fatty 
layer, so enables the water to gain free access to the skin, 
and friction to remove the loose particles of cuticle a«d 
dirt. But there are good and bad soaps. Some have too 
much alkali in them, and then they dissolve or soften up 
the cuticle too much, and so expose or irritate the deliffate 
deeper layers of the skin. We should use a soap that has 
a small amount of alkali in it. The best of ail the soaps . 
made, considered from a .medical point of view, are, in tbe 
writer’s opinion, the transparent soap of Messrs. Pears, or« 
the well-known old brown Windsor, or a glycerine soap; 
The nicest to use is certainly Pears’s, but it is somewhat 
expensive, It is the best for babies unquestionably, and 
may be used freely to them. Well, having obtained^ a 
nice mild soap, it shod he used to the face once a day, 
the heads of children\ a week, and the whole body 
once a week at least. ’ x.s J n'addition to taking the 
daily cold water bath to be by-and-by noticed. If persons 
can afford the time and have the inclination, there can 
be no Question that the best possible results follow the 
use of soap to the arm-pits, tne groin and parts about, 
and the feet, each day, and to those who luxuriate in 
the thing, it«carulot hurt to employ Pears’s soap to the ” 
body generally each day. We have, however, sUtccrthat**^ 
at least once a*week tife whole body should be soaped. 
Ordinary fellow soap does not meet with any favour at our 
hand£ and We condemn it. in the case of young children. 

’ » »' 
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Tfefcto fe one more point on tide head. The face, when 
vHry hot or ditty, or after & WaMq should not be washed 
in Soap. It is better, to bathe, notrubj it in a little warm 
water, and thcnpowde* ith/ntbareSttary baby powder and 
l«*it dry. " . ' 

' THE BATMAN© BATHING IN GENERAL. 

There are very few individuals who could not take daily 
ablution in ttoe way of the sponge bath, it is true that 
the mriority of ptoffle are q.r« unacquainted with such a 
thing) frdto childhxtod to am age, as the morning dip or 
the e$®d douche, but this is the reverse of what really 
should be the case. It is, perhaps, hopeless to expect that 
any reformation can, be effected in the case of' those who | 
haw up to the mid period of life avoided thebath, but wc ! 
may be able, perhaps, to persuade mothers of families to j 
traftiTtp their children in the way they should go, and the > 
young portion of our readers to adopt a means of pro* I 
motinghealth, which will alone do very much, if persist- j 
ently followed, in even prolonging life. The babe should j 
be subject every morning to a good sponge all over, with, 
in the winter time, warmish water; soap being used as 
well. Those parts in contact with the napkins should be 
washed carefully at night as well as in the morning. The 
temperature of the room should also the good in winter, 
and the babe dried rapidly by the use of towels warmed 
before the fire#* In the summer a dip into tepid or nearly 
cbld water itself, or in the case of ruddy children, quite . 
cold, is to nc given. When the child comes to be three or j 
four months old it should have become accustomed to its ! 
“tab” «gularly in the morning, and in the summer time the 
water may be even cold, provided the skin feels warm after 
the child comes out of the bath, and after gentle friction 
With a warm or dry towel. The head should be washed 
ftp&t of all with soap and flannel. When the child is in the 
bath the back may be freely douched with the sponge. 

When children are given the bath from an early age, 
they take it each day with peculiar enjoyment. There 1 
need be no difficultyrin the way of expense; a wooden 
bath suitable for infants can Ire bought in the turners' 
shops for' a few shillings, and the ordinary sponge baths, 
fitted for youths, girls, and adutts, of a common sort, cost 
something inconsiderable. 

If the cold douche bath is taken at an early age, it should' 
be persevered with throughout life, and only relinquished 
temporarily in febrile ailments. The best time for every 
onfe to take the cold bath is immediately on getting out of 
bed, before the body becomes chilled. The test whether 
th$ bath does good, or harm is to be found in the occur¬ 
rence of shiverings, cold feet, a sense of coldness over the 
body,, and an absence of “ glow" over the surface. In 
such circumstances, the water taken must be tepid, and 
friction with towels must be freely employed. 

, Hot baths should only be taken, as a rule, as a cleansing 
operation j in feet) for the “ Saturday night’s wash,” so 
«to speak. Those who are taking active exercise, on the 
one hand, in their occupation, ana those, on the other, who 
lead a sedentary life, are benefited by a good soaping all 
oyer and a rinsing in warm water every fortnight, ip ad¬ 
dition to their cold douche each day. 

.. So with the Turkish bath. It may be taken as a clean- 
slim operation ; it cannot supersede the cold bath in the 
morning. When the skin gets dry and inactive, and the 
cuticle feels rough, the forced perspiration and the tho- 
rcntgh'wash>' and spaping one gets in the Turkish bath, 
tend to tejfioye the worn out land dead cuticle WJjch col¬ 
lects on the skin. The Turkish bath should be taken 
before a meal, not at least until three hours after a meal, 
“ and the bather should be perfeedy quiescent in the bath, 
~ lying 1 down as much as possible. He may drink a little 
water from time to time, find place a little water 6 n the 
head if it gets' dry aid hot Turkish baths, hcfwever, for 
healthy persons, do not find much favour- with us. c, 


A good deal has been add vrith':__ 0 ,__ _ 

of flesh gloves and brushes. These are vtpy gooddrt* their 
way, bat there is no better way of promoting the proper 
circulation of the blood (for desk brushes and to* luce act 
in this way) than by rubbing the skin: freely,' bat mo¬ 
derately and firmly, with a fairly rough towel. H) from 
Jong-continued cold weather, or Oast winds, the perspira¬ 
tion has been retarded, the skin may beedmeharshtothe 
figel from the plugging up of toe little sweat glands by dead 
cuticle; then a vigorous application of the flesh*brush, 
after a good soaping of the surface, may do very much 
good. 

In addition to the home or douche bath, there is the 
plunge bath, river or other, to be considered. Bathing in 
general, such as we now refer to, is very injudiciously 
practised, and it is much to be regretted that patents, 
heads of schools, and others, are so extremely ignorant 
generally of the best rules for bathing. The proper time 
is when the boc^y is moderately heated with exercise, 
and when the process of digestion is at an end, and 
the water into width the bather goes has been sbmeWhat 
wanned by the sun. 

The reason for bathing when thq body is heated slightly 
by exercise is simply this, that the circulation fs excited 
and active, and is on the qui vivo, as it were, to prevent 
any bad effect of the shock of the plunge. If the body is 
codl, or the bather fatigued, the vital potters are depressed 
rather than stimulated by the cold plunge. The whole 
body should be immersed. As stated before, in reference 
to the cold douche, the test of a bath agreeing with ar.y 
individual is to be found in the occurrence of what is 
termed “ reaction.” If after the plunge the blood circu¬ 
lates freely through the skin, and a feeling of warmth and 
freshness is experienced, we knov that the bath has acted 
as a tonic. If flic bather feels shivery and cold, the bath 
does harm, and when this latter condition is found to exist 
in weakly subjects, it is better that .medical advice should 
be at once taken, before bathing is again permitted. The 
following rules, drawn up by the Royal Humane Society, 
are good:— 

1. Avoid bathing within two hours after a meal. 

2. Avoid bathing when exhausted. 

■3. Avoid bathing when the body is cooling after per¬ 
spiration. 

4. Bathe when the body is warm. * 

5. Avoid chilling the body after bathing by sitting naked 
on banks or in boats. 

6. Avoid staying too long in the water. Leave it 
directly there is the slightest feeling of chilliness. 

7. Avoid bathing altogether in the open air if, after 
having been a short time in the water, there is a sense of 
chilliness or numbness of hands and feet. 

8. The ^vigorous and strong may bathe early in the 
morning on an empty stomach. 

9. The young and the weak had better bathe three 
hours after a meal—best after breakfast. 

10. Those who are subject to attacks of giddiness ..and 
faintness, or palpitation, &c., should not bathe without 
first consulting their medical adviser. 


ANIMALS KEPT FOR PROFIT: 

XI. -THE FEEDING AND GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF, 
ADULT FOWLS, ' 

A judicious syAtn of feeding Is very eastilitial to the 
well-being of pohltry, and has, of course; more direct 
influence upon rite profit or loss, than any of thb circdin- 
Stances-if-thotlgh equally important 5—which we have 
pefote, enumerated. We shall, therefore, endeavour to 
givethe subject a full and practical consideration. 

The object is to give the quantity add quality ftf food 





which kill prpdiicetlxe apreatest anwftmt .of .flesh aftd 
eggs y and if it/be attained! the domestic fowl .is unques¬ 
tionably die ntost profitable of all live stock. Bat the 
problem is rather a nice one, for there is 90 “ mistake on 
the zjjgftt side” here. A fat ben is not only subject to 
many diseases, but ceases tb lay, or nearly so, and 
becomes a mere draff on the concern $ while a pampered 
male bird is lazy and useless at best, and very probably, 
When me proprietor most requires his services, may be 
attacked^ apoplexy and drop down dead. 

'That fowls cannot be remunerative if starved need 
scarcely be proved. Ex nihila nihil Jit j and the almost 
daily production of an article so rich in nitrogen as an 
egg — the very essence of animal nourishment — must 
demand an ample and regular supply of adequate food. 
We say no more upon this point, knowing that the 
common mistake of nearly all amateur poultry-keepers is 
upon the other side—that of over-feeding. 

The usual plan, where fowls are regularly fed at all, 
appears to be to give the birds at each* meal as much 
barley or oats as they will eat; and thi» being done, the 
owner prides himsell upon his liberality, and insists that 
his at leapt are properly fed. Yet both in quantity and 
quality is he mistaken. Grain will do for the regular 
meals of fowls which live on a farm, or have any other 
extensive range where they can provide other food for 
themselves, have abuhdant exercise, and their digestive 
organs .We kept in vigorous action. But poultry kept in 
confinement on such a diet will not thrive. Their 
plumage, after awhile,' begins to fall off, their bowels 
become affected, and they lose greatly in condition ; and 
though in summer their eggs may possibly repay the food 
expended, it will be almost impossible to obtain any in j 
winter, when they are most valuable. 

All fixed dietary scales for fowls are delusive. The one 
simple rule is to give them as much as they will eat 
eagerly , and no more ; directly they begin to feed with 
apparent indifference, of cease to run, when the food is 
thrown at a little distance, the supply should be stopped. 
In a state of nature, they have to seek far and wide for 
the scanty morsels which form their subsistence ; and the ! 
Creator never intended that they, any more than human j 
beings, s&b&Hft f&t till they can literally cat no more. It \ 
follows, ffol# wp rule, that food should never be left on i 
the ground. It such a slovenly practice be permitted, j 
much*of what is eaten will be wasted, and a great deal i 
will never be eaten at all; for fowls are dainty in their 
way, and unless *t starvation point always refuse sour or 
sodden food. 

The number of meals per day best consistent with real 
economy will vary from two to three, according to the size 
of the run. If it be of moderate extent, so that they can, 
in any degree, forage for themselves, two are quite suffi¬ 
cient, at least in summer, and shottld be given early in the 1 
morning, and the last thing before the birds go to roost. 
In any case, these will be the principal meals ; but when 
the fowls are kept in confinement, they will require, in 
addition, a scanty— and only a very scanty—feed at mid- 
day 

The first feeding should consist of soft food of same 
kind, The birds have passed a whole night since they 
were last fed; and it is important, especially in cold I 
weather, that a fresh supply should as soon a) possible be 
gat into the system, and not merely into the crop. If 1 
grain be given, it has to be ground in the poor bird’s r 
gizzard before it can be digested; and on a cold winter’s 
morning the delay is anything but beneficial. But for the 
very .'.same reason,' at the evening meal train forms the 
best food which can be supplied; it is digested slowly, 
and during the lon£ (fold nights afforas%uppcgt and 
warmth to the fowls. * t 

A great deal depends upon this system of feeding, and ' 
as.we aVe aware it is opposed to tjie practice of ir ~ A ‘■ 


who Jive grain far the breakfast, and meal, if at alt, at 1 
night; let the sceptical reader make one simple experi¬ 
ment. GikS the fowls a feed of meal, say at five o’clodc 
in the evening; at twelve visit the rooks,, add feel the 
crops of the poor birds. All will be empty; the gizzard 
lias nothing to act upon, and the food speedily disappears, 
leaving with an empty Stomach, to cope with the long 
cold hours before dawn, the most hungry and incessant 
feeder of at! God's creatures. But if the last feed has 
been grain, the crop will still be found partially full, and 
the birds will awake in the morning hearty, strengthened, 
and refreshed. 

With respect to the morning meal of pultaceous food, 
when only a few fowls are kept, to supply eggs for a 
moderate family, this may be provided almost for nothing 
by boiling daily the potato peelings till soft, «wid mashing 
them up with enough bran, slightly scalded, to make a 
tolerably stiff and dry paste. There will be more than 
sufficient of this if the fowls kept do not Exceed ode for 
each member of the household; and a# the peelings cost 
nothing, and the bran very little, one half this fooij is pro¬ 
vided at a merely nominal expense, while no better could 
be given. A little salt should always be added, and in 
cold or wet days in winter a slight seasoning of .pepper 
will tend to keep the hens in good health and laying. 
This food may be mixed boiling hot over night, and 
covered with a cloth, or be put in the ova®; in either 
case it will remain warm till morning—the condition in* 
which it should always lie given in cold weather. * 

If a tolerable stock of poultry be kept, such a source of 
supply will be obviously inadequate ; and in purchasing 
the food there is much variety to choose from. Small or, 

“ pig potatoes may be bought at a low price and simi¬ 
larly treated; or barley-meal may be mixed with hot. 1 
water; or an equal mixture of meal and “ sharps,” oj of*. 
Indian meal and bran ; either of these make a capital 
food. Or, if offered.on reasonable terms, a cart-load of 
swede or other turnips, or mangel-wurzel, may be pun- 
chased; and when boiled and mashed with meal or 
“ sharps,” we believe forms the very best soft food a fowl 
can have, especially for Dorkings ; but they cannot every¬ 
where be obtained at a cheap rate, and the buyer must 
study the local market. A change of food, at times, will 
be beneficial, and in making it 
the poultry-keeper should be 
guided by the season. It is, 
however,necessary to avoid giving 
too great a proportion of maize, 
either as meal or corn, or the effect Fig. 3 . 

will be a useless and prejudicial 

fattening from the large quantity of oil it contains j it is 
best mixed with barley or bean-meal, and is then a most 
economical and useful food. Potatoes, also, from thd 
large proportion of starch contained in them, are not 
good a,$ a regular diet for poultry ; but occasionally* 
mixed with bran or meal will be found most conducive to 
condition and laying. 

In mixing soft food, there is one general rule always to 
be observed : it must be mixed rather dry, so that it will 
break if thrown upon the ground. There should never 
be enough water to cause the food to glisten in the light, 
or to make a sticky porridgy mass, which clings round 
the beaks of the fowls and gives them infinite annoyance, 
besides often causing diarrhoea. 

If the weather be dry, and the birds are fed. in a hard 
gravelled.iyard, the food is just as well,'or better, thrown 
on the ground. If they are fed in the shed, however. it is 
best to use .an oblong dish of zinc, or, preferably, earthen- 
ware, such as jepresented in Fig. 3. The trough or dish 
must, however, be protected, or the fowls will walk upon 
it, scratch earth into it, and waste a large portion; and 
this is beat prevented by having a loose curved cover, 
made j/t tin and wire, as shown in Fig. 4, which; when. 

• ' ♦ 
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♦placed on the ground over the dish, -will effectually 
prevent the fowls having anything to do with the food 
except to eat it, which they are quite at liberty to do 
through the perpendicular wires,’ two and a half inches 


the 




over, leaning on the top of the wires. The effect of such 
a plan is precisely simitar as regards the protection of the 
food, and its only disadvantage is, that the wires being 
always in the ground rather hinder the sweeping of the 
«hed. M 

M the fowls have a field to run in they will require 

no further feeding till their 
evening meal of grain. 
Taking it altogether, no 
grain is more useful or 
economical than barley, and 
in summer this may be oc¬ 
casionally changed with 
oats; in winter, for the 
reasons already given, In- 
» y, s- +■ dian corn may be given 

every second or third day with advantage. Buckwheat 
is, chemically, almost identical in composition with 
barley, but it certainly has a stimulating, effect on 
the production of eggs, and it is a pity it cannot be 
snore frequently obtained at a cheap rate.. We never 
omit purchasing a sack of this grain when we .can, and 
We a strong opinion that the enormous production of 
tan and fowls in France is to some extent connected 
veith tile almost universal use of buckwheat by French 
. poultry-keepers. Wheat is generally too dear to be cm- 
unless damaged, and if the damage be great it 
better not be meddled with; but if only slightly 
ntiured, or if a good sample be offered of light “ tail ” 
wheat, as it is called, it is a most valuable food, both for 
chickens and fowls. “Sweepings”'sometimes contain 
poisonous substances; are invariably dearer, weight for 
weight, than sound grain ; and should never be seen in a 
poultry-yard. 

The mid-day meal of penned-up fowls should be only 
a scanty one, and may consist either of soft food or grain, 
as most convenient—meal preferably in cold, weather. 

The regular and substantial diet is now provided for, 
but will not alone keep the fowls in good health and 
laying. They are omnivorous in their natural state, and 
require some portion of animal food. On a wide range 
they will provide this for themselves, and in a small 
establishment the scraps of the dinner-table will be quite 
sufficient; but if the number kept be large, with only 
limited accommodation, it will be necessary to buy every 
week a few pennyworths of bullocks’ liver, which may be 
boiled, chopped fine, and mixed in their food, the broth 
‘ fteing used instead of water in mixing ; these little tit-bits 
k will be eagerly picked out and enjoyed. A very little is 
all that is necessary, and need not be given more than 
three times a, week. If fowls be much over-fed with this 
kind of food the quills of the feathers become more or 
less charged with blood, which the birds in time perceive, 
afui almost invariably peck at each other’s plumage till 
they leave the skin quite bare. 

There is yet another most important article of diet, 
without which it is absolutely impossible to keep fowls in 
heqltih. We refer to an ample and daily supply of green 
or fresh vegetable food. It is not perhaps too. much to 
say. (hat the omission of this is the proximate'cause of 
nearly half the deaths where fowls arc kept in confine- 
ment; whilst with it, our other directions having been 
- -observed, they may be kept in health for Along time in a 
~, pen only a few feet square. It. was to provide tips that 
* wye recommended, the open yards, to be laid down in 
head ifAhe very bait green food few poultry; and turun of 
healthy person. 1 '■ 


evsn an hour daily on such a grass plot, 
shed to be dry, and clean, will keep than Id 
health, and'not be more than the grass will boar. But if 
a shed only be available, fresh vegetables must be thrown 
in daily. 'Anything will do. A good plan is to mint* up 
cabbage-leaves or other refuse vegetables, and rafee ptfetty 
freely with the soft food; dr the whole leaves may be 
thrown down for the fowls td devour; or a few turnips 
may be minced up daily, and scattered like grain, or 
simply cut in two and thrown into the rub; or If it qan 
be got, a large sod of fresh-cut turf thrown to the fowls 
will be better than all. But something they must have 
every day, or nearly so, otherwise their bowels sooner 
or later become disordered, their feathers look dirty, and 
their combs lose that beautiful bright red colour which 
will always accompany really good health and condition, 
and testifies pleasantly to abundance of eggs. 

The water vessel must be filled fresh every day at least, 
and so arranged that the birds cannot scratch dirt into it, 
or make it foul The ordinary poultry-fountain is too 
well known to nqed description, but a rather better form 
than is usually made is shown in the annexed figure. The 
advantages of such a construction are two : the top being 
open, and fitted with a cork, the state of the interior can 
be examined, and the vessel well sluiced through to re¬ 
move the green slime which always collects by degrees, 
and is very prejudicial to health ; and the trough being 
sightly raised from the ground, instead of upon it, the 
water is less easily fouled. Some experienced breeders 
prefer shallow pans ; but if these be adopted they must be 
either put behind rails, with a board over, or protected by 
a cover, in the same way as the feeding-troughs already 
described. 

Fowls must never be left without water.- During a 
frost, therefore, the fountain should be emptied every 
night, or there will be trouble next morning. Care must 
always be taken also that snow is 
not allowed to fall into the drink¬ 
ing vessel. The reason has puzzled 
wiser heads than ours ; but it is a 
fact, that any real quantity of snow¬ 
water seems to reduce fowls and 
other birds to mere skeletons. 

It is well in winter to add to the 
water a few drops of a solution of 
sulphate of iron (green vitriol), jusf 
enough to give a slight mineral 
taste. This will, in a great mea¬ 
sure, guard against roup, and act 
as a bracing tonic generally. The F ’*' *• 

rusty appearance the water will assume is quite imma¬ 
terial. 

Whilst the fowls are moult/ng, sulphate of iron should 
always be used ; it will assist them greatly through this, 
the most critical period of the whole year. A Tittle hemp- 
seed should also,, be given every day at this season, at 
least to all fowls of value; and with these aids, and a little 
pepper on their food, with perhaps a little extra meat, or 
even a little ale to delicate breeds during the few weeks 
the process lasts, there will rarely be any lost. With 
hardy kinds and good shelter such precautions are scarcely 
necessary, but they cost little, and have their effect also on 
the early recommencement of laying. 

In addition to their regular food it will be needful that 
the fowls have a supply of lime, in some shape or other, 
to form the shells of their eggs. Old mortar pounded is 
excellent; so tyc oyster-shells well burnt in the fire aud 
pulverised ; of file latter they are very fond, and it is an 
excellent plan jw keep a “tree-saucer” full of it in thin 
.yard. If thifylhatter has bectf neglected, and soft‘shell- 
less eggs have resulted, the quickest way of getting 
matters right again is to add a little lime>to the drmking- 
waier. 1 , > 
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THE HOUSEHOLD MECHANIC. 

the TOOL-CHEST ( continued ). * 

•Snow.—For larger curves and coarser work, a strong, 
narrow, tapering blade, fixed into a handle, is used. This 
is called a compass-saw. For more elaborate curves, a 
narrow parallel blade, thinner on the back than in front, 
is stretched in a wooden frame. This is called a turning- 
saw, and a common arrangement is shown in Fig. 26. 
• 



The blade, A, is fixed by a rivet at each end to the 
handle*. U B, which are thrust through holes in the sides 
-of the frame, C C. A centre bar, ]>, keeps this frame 
distended, and acts as a fulcrum, whereby the force 
generated by the twisting of the cord. E, is transmitted 
to the blade. The cord is twisted by the lever, F, and 
should consist of five or six turns of string whipcord. 
The parts of the handles which go through the frame 



being cylindrical, they can l»e turned so as to put the 
blade in any required position to keep the frame out of 
the way of the work. The handle behind the pitch of 
the teeth-- which is the one taken hold of—is usually 
larger than the one at the other end. A stronger and 
larger form of this kind o£ saw is much used on the 
Continent for all sorts of carpentry work, in place of our 
rip and half-rip saws. The turning-saw may be used to 
cut out spaces, by first boring a holft, into which the 



Wade, released from one of the handles by. taking out the 
rivet, is inserted. Of course, the limit m distance from 
the edge of the work at which these sawslcan act, is equal 
to th» space between th® blade and thJLcentre bar, ». 
Fig. 37 is a diagram.of tne buhl-saw ; these'laws are used' 
for cutting delicate and elaborate patterns througli. thin, 
materials, such as veneer for inlaying, and they are fitted 
in.frames with‘very long backs of li^ht metal^sq that Aey 

4-%ol, i. * ' * 


may {ake in work of some size. The blade is of extremely • 
thin metal, with very fine teeth, so that if a pattern is 
sawn through two layers of veneer at once, one of light 
colour and the, other dark, temporarily stuck together, 
with a piece of paper glued between them for the con¬ 
venience of separation, the pieces of each set would 
correspond and fit into the holes of the other, and vice 
versfr; and so, with the one operation, tw'- patterns are 
produced, one dark on light ground, and the other light 
on dark ground. The .joints of the pattern are barely 
perceptible, owing to the extreme thinness of the saw. 
In use, this saw is held with the blade vertical, and the 
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handle below the work, and both frame and work are twisted 
about as the curves of the pattern require. The jfrofessed 
buhl cutter often uses a kind of wooden vice, one jaw 
of which acts with a treadle, in which case the work is in 
a vertical position, and the saw is held horizontally. 
Fig. 28 shows a common metal saw, which is a stout 
blade, a, ofhard, tempered steel, thicker at the teeth edge 
than the back in order to allow clearage way, the teeth* 
not being “ set,” fixed in a metal frame, B, in which it is 
strained by the nut, c. This saw is held by the handle 
in the right hand, and pushed forward with considerable 
force, the left hand being lightly pressed in the curve of 




(lie frame in order to steady the blade. These saws 
should be used as little as possible for cutting steel, which 
wears them out very quickly, and they are too hard to be 
filed up again economically. The ordinary forms of wood 
saws arc sharpened with three-cornered files, known as 
saw files, which arc moved rapidly to and fro over the 
front and back edges of the tooth. The blade of the saw 



is held in a wooden vice, but an ordinary bench or tail- 
vice may be made to answer the purpose, if a couple of .. 
wooden clamps be placed in the jaws one on each aide of--* 
the bltde, othertvisc the'grating noise is almost unbear- * 
able. Of Circular or vertical machine saws, it will not be 
neces^hry to Say anything here, as they wiil not be likely 
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^required for the small jpbswe Chall probably asset ] 

wp {touijicboldf t 

Bpi* flwdiagtam of a screw-driver,' 
Ajtool in whieVth* eiuy variation noticeable 14 in sue. 
fbe longer jhe {handle, of course the greater the power 
>t«ine£ The fdttfc should not be ground up sharp, j 
tt bwdfc4 nfcariy to an edge, so as exactly to fit the 
efetn screw. Screw-drivers are also fitted 

bits, and ‘jotel in the brace, a most convenient form i 
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blade, A, which is riveted into a thicker piece of wood, 
% at right angles to it the inner edge of e wood 
' being generally faced with brass. In using, the blade is 


the bubble Should stand exactly under this index if the 
worit is correct. Levels are of many different shapes, and 
a* sometimes found set in rules or squares; but in all 
fbe&b their application is the same. Analogous in use to 
squares and levels are carpenters' straight-edges, often 
mpsi whpiiag-sticks, which are. simply parallel slats of 
w«dd about two feet long, 'with their edges planed per- 
feglf true* Suppose a long block of wood has been 
phii&dbp to i«i s^pareotly true surface, place onfctptraight- 
odgtt qb bad* end, arid parallel to one another; bring the 
W to get the two sticks in a like, and if any twist 
JtjiQpl ewsjt in log of wood, the pester length of 
'*W «•««% $1 fault If, however, the 


plainly through at any part, it la obvious that that pan » 
too low, and therefore the surrounding portions must be 
reduced to the some level. For gauging across narrow 
logs, the metal edge of the square is mostly used in 
the same manner. For marking across the grain, a 
tool is used called a striking knife, shown in our itfus- 
tration, Fig. 34, which is a blade sharpened with a 
slanting edge, which is bevelled from both sides. The 
other end of the blade terminates in a point, which is used 
for such purposes as pricking holes as gbides for the 
position of nails, &c. , 

Vices .—These useful contrivances are almost indispen¬ 
sable if any work in metal is attempted; but should our 
amateur only desire to work in softer materials, he will 
find the screw bench, to he described hereafter, answer 
hia purpose, or at all events will inly need a small table- 
vice. Fig. 35 ghows the usual arrangement for the larger 


laid futon the wood to be squared, with the brass part of 
’$« handle held close up to the edge, and being brought 
to the required place, aline drawn along tire metal cage 

S he exactly at right angles to the guide edge of 
Wood, Squares are also used in testing the ac- 

§ oS planed work, in which case the work should 
'between the eye and the light, so that, on .applying 
L it W$1 at once appear if it is at all untrue. 
7 iq principle and application is the mitre bevel, 
i *duch is a handle, B, with a shifting blade, a, 
eah be set at any required angle by the screw, a 
TEWS can be drawn out to the full extent of the 
Sto.in it, by which means a much longer line can be 
jmstt When not in us 4 , the blade is turned round and 
* fa bo A gfat b * litre with the handle, in which position it 
very little space. Fig. 32 shows the form of 
lower squares used by masons and others, which also 
dm «s levels end tests of upright lines, by means of 
the plummet and line, c. For the horizontal test, it 
maybe used on the same position as in the diagram, or 
turned over with the side, B, downwards, in which case 
dm plumb-bob falls into the hole at A. The opposite 
side, c, keH to verticifl work, will test its uprightness. 
The plummet will fall in this case into the hole A, as 
with the last Fig. 33 shows a common form of spirit- 
level, Which consists of a hollow tube of glass, closed 
at each 'end, and full of spirits of wine, ail but a 
small babble of air. This tube is mounted in a block 
•f wood, faced with brass, in the centre of which is 
an opening, through which the tube is seen ; across the 
sUt»m a > thin line, which marks the exact middle of 
and when placed on the surface to be tested, 



kinds of vices, called tail-vices, from the fact that one 01 
its arms is prolonged downwards into a tail, B, uliich 
rests on the floor, and contributes much to the steadiness 
of the hold. The work is held between the jaws, A, 
which are closed by tu-ning the handle working the screw, 
C, the jaws opening when released by the action of 
the spring, D. These vit.es should be screwed firmly to 
the bench or table. Table-vices are iftuch the same as 
the above, but smaller, and have no tail, but are screwed 
to the edge of the bench. They are only fit for light 
work, however, lb both the above, the insiaes of the jaws 
aie faced with steel, and cut into teeth, in order to increase 
the holding power; these teeth, however, are liable to 
injure the surface of finished work, if such is required to 
be Held. To prevent this, clamps are used, made of soft 
metal, and may be had ready to fit the jaws; although, 
for nearly alb purposes, nothing answers better than two 
strips of thick sheet lead, the length of the jaws, and about 
three or four inches wide, nipped half-way in, and the 
remaining half bent over on each side with a hammer, 
so as to fit sound the* jans and keep on them when 
opened. For Bolding round bars or pipes, a pair V 
clamps, like a and b, Fig. 35, will be found useful ah A 
piece of aagkMon, and b is spplar, but thicker on one 
side, which sfae is filed out into a gap;*; the trace faces 
formed by the sides of the peck and the damp 0 giving 
a Vastly increased grip on rods, fieri, jMqSdeo altogether 
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Fig. 36 shows a hand or pitt-vicc, modi' used by watch* 
ma'.^rs, &cu, for holding small wire, The jaws are dosed 
by a fly not, ana the handle is hollow, to admit of a long 
rod beii g dipped through, The round handle is very 



• Fig. 36. 

convenient f g Iceeping work cylindrical if required, as 
the file may bv. moved m a straight path while the vice is 
rolled backwards and forwards py the left hand, the work 
being lodged in the partially-opened jaws of another vice. 
To obviate the difficulty in holding large works, owing 
to the disadvantage produced by the radial motion of the 
jaws h lesc arrangements, vices have been contrived 
in which the jaws move horizontally. Fig. 37 shows one 

« 
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of these, which, though usually fine specimens of work¬ 
manship, are of course -rather expensive (about 30s.). 
Tail-vices may be had from 10s. upwards, according to 
weight, about 6d. or 7d. per lb. being the average price. 
Table-vices are about 5s., and pin about 2s. 6d. upwards. 

Wrenches .—These arc used chiefly for turning nuts or 
bolts by means ol the heads, which are shaped so as to 
admit of being gripped, mostly having four or six sides. 
The ordinary form is known as a spanner, but, being 
of certain fixed size, is, of course, limited in effective¬ 
ness to only just those nuts or ‘bolts it happens to fit. 
In order to do away with the necessity of having a large 
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Fig. 58. 

number to fit every size, wenches are made with sliding 
jaiys, which open or close by various ipeans. Fig. 38 
Is a diagram of what is populaily known as a screw 
hammer. The handle, A, turns in the collar, b, and has 
a sdrew cut in a hole bored inside it, into which screw 
the ntavubte jaw. e, is drawn by the turning of the hancjjc. 
Them are quot/ other forms of screw wrenches, but in all 
the application is similar, and it is needless to describe 
each form. 1 

Before concluding this chapter on tools, It* will be as 
weft to bring before the reader the common forms of 
nails, flto, he will be Sure'to want, and ju$| to let him 
IqfoW the names by which to call then 

A show# that most common farm, the Tent _ 

will pf seten that, looked at from the sidelthis is wedge 
tos^4*bttt from (he eagd pantile}. It IMpws, there- 
fate 0 S the nail, when driven into wood, shouM be 



as (he fibres, being bulged away," do „ _ _ 

complete a contact with the nail as if driven 
A practical triad or two will soon show the t 
argument Them nails are very cheap,’about 0f4 ^ 
and are known as inch, two-inch, &c., cut nails. , 
time the standard for their length was the hdigft t ^. 
of pennies; but since the alteration in the 
standard has given way to the mere rational hue at ktdh 
measure. Brads, B, are cut by machinery from sheet' 
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iron, which is used without waste in (heir manufacture, t$ 
the diagram c, showing the manner in which they fit one 
another, will show. These arc also wedge-forme^ in one ' 
direction, and should be driven as directed for cut nails. 
The price of brads varies according to size, being from 
about 3d. to is. per 1,000. Xi is a round, fiat-headed nail, 
called a “ clout,” much used for such purposes as nailing.' 
on sacking of beds, &c., or in any case where a broad 
holding surface is required. These nails, being almost • 
exclusively wrought by hand, are expensive, about fid? 
per too and upwards, according to size. The tack, £, is 
a reduced form of the above, and will perhaps be the 
most used of all nails in household requirements, for 
nailing down carpets, blinds, &c. They may be had as 
japanned or tinned tacks, at 4d. to 6d. per packet, con¬ 
taining 1,000. Wall-nails, r, arc used only for nailing up 
trees to walls, and such purposes. They are made qf 
cast iron, and consequently very brittle. Price, ad. per fib. 
The sort of long iron tacks known as French pins, 
deserve to be much more generally used, as their grasp- 
is very firm, although, owing to their cylindrical shape, 
there is but little danger of splitting the wood in¬ 
using them. They ate made of iron wire, flattened 
at one end into a head, sharpened at the other intop. 
a point. The price ranges from 6d. to is. and over 
per lb. Gimp-pins, H, will be found useful for lacking 
on bordering, fringe, &c., to curtains, ottomans, &£ f 
They are only short, very stout forms of pins made of 
brass wire, and lacquered of different colours to suit the 
different furniture; price about ad. per oz. Nails with* 
iron or steel points and brass heads or hooks of various 
shapes, will most likely be in much request; they may * 
be had with screws instead of points, if requited. 


DOMESTIC SURGERY. 

• WOUNDS, BRUISES, AND SPRAINS. 

PoLoned Wounds .—The form of poisoned wound most 
femiliar ip domestic surgery is in the finger of a cool; 
who has pijcked herself whilst trussing game or cleaning 
fish. The slight prick, which is not noticed at the 
moment, becomes painful in the course of a few hobrfc 
when the finger becomes hot and swollen, and a red 
jfash is seen to be extending up the finger to the h* 
This sta^e of things, if taken in time, may be effect 
Checked by Jthfc application Of a wetted stick of " 
.caustic aver ad foe inflamed surface, and for sot ~ 
dijtanc/ beyond it. The caustic, of course, C 
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atoarting pain, and turns the fingerblack, hut this wears off 
. 'fie; afew days. A solution of caustic answers as well, or 
' even better, than the solid caustic in these cases, and the 
ordinary nitrate-bath" of photography, to be found in so 
many houses, is very good for use purpose. Instead of 
the inflammation spreading in the above described way, 
it may be concentrated in the wounded spot, and give 
rise to a Whitlow. In this case, fomentation of the whole 
' ,band, hot lipseed-meal poultices, ar.d support in a sling, 
wffl be the proper treatment j but if matter forms, it will 
prot»;P/require an incision, in order to save the finger, 
-therefore early recourse should be had to a surgeon. 
'flmch’fOf animals may give rise to poisoned wounds, with¬ 
out there being any risk of hydrophobia; add this is seen 
.... in the case of pet dogs, cats, sauirrels, &c. The same 
treatment as for ordinary wounds, followed by that in- 
dicated for poisoned wounds, if occasion arises, would be 
terogfer in such cases. When there is the least reason to 
fear hydrophobia in the animal which has bitten, every 
precaution should be taken, which should include thorough 
- cauterisation or extirpation of the wounded part; but this 
it is impossible for a non-medical person to carry out effec¬ 
tually. The bite of the adder is the only exam pie of snake- 
poison met with in this country, and its effects, though 
serious, are not ordinarily fatal. In order to prevent, as 
for possible, absorption of the poisonous material into 
pifeMpcaiq, a string should be tied tightly above the 
vta&tl||bd Spot, which should be well sucked, the operator 
takilig Care to rinse his mouth out with a little brandy 
and wafer, .and not to swallow any of the poison. After 
/this, hot fomentations and a poultice will be the proper 
•treatment If the poison has spread up the limb, it gives 
“.rise to" great swelling of the part, and this may even 
‘extend to the trunk. ,Friction with warm oil is the best 
: reftedy for this state of things, but it often does not 
•subside for some days. The stings of wasps or bees 
flte painful, but not dangerous, unless some vital part, 
such as'the inside of the throat, is stung. The stings, 
which ate often,lfeft in the part, should be extracted 
with fide forceps or tweezers, and the smarting pain 
may be allayed by a little moistened carbonate of soda 
being laid over, dr some sal-volatile and oil rubbed on the 
part. 

Penetrating Wounds of a slight character arise from 
%a£ incautious use of some common articles of domestic 
iisfc,.*uch as an ordinary sewing-needle, a crochet-necdle, 
or a fish-hook. The ordinary needle, if buried beneath 
, the skin of the hand or other part, may be readily ex- 
•tracted if so placed that both ends can be felt. In that 
c*Se, it is only necessary to press the end nearest the sur- 
ijtCt through the skin, and it can be easily withdrawn. 1 f, 
-however, as more frequently happens, only one end can be 
felt, and it is uncertain what length of steel is in the, 
tissues, attempt* to force the needle out lead generally to 
‘ its being buried deeper ; and it is better, therefore, to have 
recourse to medical advice at once, in order that the 
surgeon may, if he think it advisable, at once cut down 
. % upon the foreign body. Operations of this kind, though 
1 apparently trivial, should never be undertaken by amateurs, 
5 «ncc the hand is too important an organ to be cut into 


*ifoe,itmakes its way to the surface, as it is pretty sure 
ta do. Crochet-needles are more difficult to manage than 
ordinary needles,mowing to the hook at one end.*- If merely 
driVmx accidentally into the skin, the wound may be cau¬ 
tiously enlarged with a lancet or sharp and clean pen- 


, 'tongue of a $»ld, it wiU be fteeessarjr to push me point 
^ through |n onfer to jsuf the Bools off with a" pair of wire- 
pliers, aim for this medical assistance should, impossible, 


be obtained. Fish-hooks are to be treated on a similar 
plan, except that the disciple of Walton, being gene¬ 
rally alone and at a distance when the accident happens, 
must be content to cut the line from the mischievous 
hook, and having forced the barb through the nearest 
point of skin, should draw the hook through the wound 
thus made. 

BUeders are persons who suffer From what is scienti¬ 
fically called a “ haemorrhagic diathesis "— i.e., they bleed 
profusely with the slightest scratch, and the blood is so 
peculiar that there is the greatest difficulty in stopping its 
now. This disease is found to affect sometimes only one 
or two members of a family, is often hereditary, anil may 
be traced through many generations. It is, fortunately, 
of not very common occurrence, and is only mentioned 
here in order to warn parents of children who suffer from 
a tendency to bleed, that they should always inform their 
medical man and their dentist of the fact, so that, as far 
as possible, aU sources of bleeding may be avoided; and 
should haemorrhage accidentally occur, immediate medical 
assistance should be obtained, since every hour’s delay 
renders it more difficult to stop the bleeding. 

Bleeding front the Nose is sometimes violent, and usually 
an evidence of some derangement of the general health, 
for which medical advice should be sought. In order to 
check the bleeding, cold water may be employed to bathe 
the face and head; or ice-water may be injected with a 
syringe or india-rubber bottle into one nostril, when, if 
the patient will keep the mouth open, the water will flow 
round the nose and out of the opposite nostril. In slight 
cases, merely sniffing up cold air forcibly will often 
check the bleeding, and, in addition, powdered alum or 
tannin may be used as snuff. When the bleeding con¬ 
tinues for any time, the surgeon should be called in to 
plug the nostrils. 

Bruises and Contusions are common accidents where 
there arc children, and fortunately a child is able to sustain, 
without serious ajfter-consequences, a bruise which might 
he of importance to an older person. A severe bruise is 
alarming to the bystanders on account of the rapid swell¬ 
ing which takes place, and is annoying, in addition, to the 
recipient on account of the ecchyntosts or discoloration 
left for some days after. The application of cold in any 
form has a tendency to check the swelling and sub-cuta¬ 
neous extravasation of blood constituting a bruise, and 
this may be applied in any form most cofivenieift—-cold 
vinegar and water, iced water, or the favourite cold metal 
spoon. Raw beef-steak is popularly supposed to have a 
great controlling effect upon bruises, but apparently with¬ 
out good foundation. There is a medical remedy of 
recognised utility* in these cases, however, and this is the 
tincture of arnica; and this may be painted on the skin, 
if not broken, or applied diluted with water, if the skin is 
tom. There is, however, one caution to be observed in 
the use of arnica—that in some persons it excites an 
irritation of the skin closely resembling erysipelas; par¬ 
ticularly if applied to a broken surface. Some caution 
should, therefore, be used in its first application, {though 
the frequency of the occurrence of any untoward result 
is "probably very greatly exaggerated. Contusions are 
more severe accidents than mere superficial briiises 
(with whijjh, however, they may be combined), since 
they may "indanger the life of the sufferer From injury 
to deep-seated and important organs. The'immediate 
effect of a severe contusion pf any part is ordinarily to 
produce fafotness and. nausea, and for this the patient 
should be lat&in an horizontal position, should be allowed 
plenty of frph air (and consequently should not be 
crowded up#* by bystanders), and may, if able to,swallow, 
drink a small quantity of weak" brandy and water or trine. 
On recovering from the first fointness^no other symptoms 
way appear, and the patient may have received noforther 
Wury man the “ shock ” of the accident jbutff, froth die 
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nature and severity of the injury itself, it may be sus¬ 
pected, that / some internal injury has been, received—as 
shown by long-continued faintness, by hiccup, <or pain in 
the abdomen or chest—immediate recourse should be had 
to medical aid. 

Concussion of the Brain is the common result of a con¬ 
tusion of die head, and cannot be too seriously regarded. 
In any case of injury to the head, where insensibility has 
occurred, a doctor should be sent for; but even in slighter 
cases,, wtyen die concussion has apparently only produced 
a temporary dizziness, careful treatment; both at the time 
and after the, injury, will be necessary to restore the 
patient to a healthy state of both mind and body. In any 
case of insensibility from injury to the head, no harm can 
possibly be done by cutting the hair close, and applying 
cold to the head until the surgeon’s arrival; or should 
this be delayed, and the patient's body be cold and the 
slctn clammy, hot bottles may be put to the feet in addi¬ 
tion. Beyond this, however, it is never safe for a non-pro¬ 
fessional person to go in a case of severe injury to the 
head ; and most particularly ought the administration of 
stimulants in any form to be avoided. 

Sprains .—A severely sprained ankle is a common, and 
at the same time a serious, accident. As it is very pos¬ 
sible that the accidental twisting of the foot to one side 
may have broken the small bone of the leg near the 
ankle, such a case should always be seen as soon as 
possible by a medical man. But if the sprain is of a 
sufficiently slight character to be treated domestically, it 
should be borne in mina that complications may occur 
at a later period, for which medical advsee should not 
be too long delayed. In the case of a sprained ankle, 
it is of the first importance to get the boot off before 
the swelling, which invariably follows, has come on. If 
the accident has happened at a distance from home, 
the foot should then be firmly bound up with a bandage 
applied round the ankle in a series of figure of 8 loops, 
and the foot kept in- an elevated posture during the 
conveyance of the patient to his home. On reaching 
home, die bandage is to be removed, and the foot assi¬ 
duously fomented with water as hot as can be borne, 
until the pain is relieved ; some tincture of arnica or 
poppy-heads being useful adjuncts to the fomentation. 
The application of leeches to bad sprains is often of 
service, but it is not safe to have recourse to them 
without medical sanction. The use of cold applica¬ 
tions to sprains, though popular, is not to be recom¬ 
mended- The cold lowers the vitality of the part, 
and tends to prevent the very repair which it is our 
object to bring about. Support and rest are the points 
to be insisted on, and these are most readily obtained 
by strapping the joint firmly with adhesive plaister, so 
that no movement of the, ankle is possible. In order 
to do this, it is necessary to have a 
yard or two of good “strapping” or 
“soap plaister," so that the pieces 
required may be cut “in the length” 
of the calico. Strips long enough 
to encircle the foot and cross by some 
inches, arc to be cut, and must be 
thoroughly warmed, one by one, either 
by holding them with the plain side 
to the fire, or, better} by plunging 
them for a moment into a basin of 
hot water. The foot being then brouglit 
to a right angle witA the leg, and 
supported on the hed'at a convenient 
height, the strips of phnster are to be allied as follows 
Begipeing near the roots of the toes, t% first strip is to 
be passed beneath the*sole, and the ends etosse4 over thte 
instep, pnd each strap is to be placed nearer the heel, and 
to overlap its predecessor for about half its width. vjjSien i 
half a down straps have thus been applied, another ^ries I 
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is to be made to pass around the upper part of the joint 
horizontally, crossing the first set on the instep, and thus 
the whole joint will be supported and compressed, and the 
patient wfll be able to get about (Fig. 13). A bandage 
should be applied over the plaister, to keep it from slip¬ 
ping. In a Couple of days the plaister will have become 
loose, owing to the subsidence of the swelling, and must 
be renewed, the old plaister being most easily removed 
by slipping the blunt end of a pair of sopors beneath 
it on one side of the foot, and dividing it so that it can 
be taken away in one piece. For a sprain of mode¬ 
rate severity the plaister will require renewing three or 
four times; but even when its use is abandoned, it will 
be advisable to employ a bandage or an elastic “ foot- 
piece” for some time, as the foot will still require support. 
A spain of one of the larger joints, and especially oi 
the knee, is a serious injury ; ana if any severe symptoms 
show themselves, immediate recourse must be had to 
medical aid. When a knee merely gives way occasion¬ 
ally under a person when walking, ana there is no swelling 
or heat about the part, it will often be of service to support 
the joint with a knee-cap, which may be of elastic material, 
and is better made to lace up than 
to draw over the leg. When the 
joint continues weak for some 
time, it may be advantageously 
treated like an ankle by strapping, 
the plaister being cut long enough 
to go once-and-a-half round the 
joint, and about an inch in width. 

The straps are then made to over¬ 
lap in regular series, from below 
upwards, crossing in front until the 
joint is completely covered, as seen 
m the illustration, Fig. 14. 

A Strain is much the same as a 
sprain, except that it docs not 
necessarily occur in the neighbour¬ 
hood of a joint. It consists in the 
tearing of some tendinous or mus¬ 
cular fibres, and is generally the 
result of some violent and un¬ 
wonted exertion. The treatment 
consists in obtaining rest and 
support for the part by careful 
bandaging, the use of a sling, &c. 

The term “ a strain ” is sometimes 
applied by the lower classes to the 
occurrence of a rupture from some Fig. 14. 

violent exertion. If any swelling 
should be noticed in the neighbourhood of the groin 
after some exertion or athletic exercise, a surgeon should 
be immediately consulted, as the case may be a serious 
one, and a little delay be a matter of life or death. 


COOKING. 



simple recipes J mntinued). 

Suet Dumpling .—This is airexcellent dish both far 
rich and poor, for several reasons. It is wholesofoc* 
pleasant, and cheap ; it may be made more or less sub¬ 
stantial ; and its flavour may be varied according to 
taste ; it can be eaten cither as a savoury or as a sweet, 
its value as nourishment consists in its containing a good 
proportion of fat. Writers on cookery* cannot too strongly 
insist, and mothers of families cannot be too fully per¬ 
suaded, that a certain quantity of fat in our daily food 
is absolutely necessary to health. Young people, espe¬ 
cially, who have not enough of it to eat, are more 
than mothers to fall into a consumption at the period Wten 
they are enakfrig rapid growth. To such person* fat, In 
the yhape of cod-liver oil. is administered as a Medians; 
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, for ft matter* little in what shape the fat is taken, whether 
M drifting, butter, or oik their effects on the system being 
ejcacoy the same. Unfortunately, though one man can 
load a horse to water, a hundred can’t make him drink; 
Smd it is useless to set before delicate, perhaps fanciful, 
stomachs things from which, however good for them, 
they turn Sway with dislike and loathing. The only 
way Is to cheat them, as it were, into taking, almost 
without knowing it, what is essential for their bodily wel¬ 
fare. The housewife at least ought to be thoroughly 
convinced of the great importance of all kinds of fat in 
fkmlfy dishes, and never to waste any; but, on the con- 
Hiyt SO procure aU she can at an economical rate, 
llprc ore families in which every scrap of,fat which is 
helped to its members seated at table is left on the plate, 
and thrown to the cat or the pig. This ought never to 
ha ft‘Will not often happen in families who live by out¬ 
door employment, but it will when their occupations are 
d i ffere nt . We have no right to say an unkind word 
about'** daintiness ” and the rest, if persons who are con- 
ftned nearly all day long to sedentary and monotonous 
entpleytdent, in a close, in-door atmosphere, have not 
the sharp-set appetite of the ploughman who hears the 
singing of the lark and feels the freshness of the winds 
of March, from misty daybreak to ruddy sunset ; only, 
if they can eat no meat but lean, we urge them to use 
the fat funder some disguise. They already take it in 
fumy shapes, unconsciously or without thinking of it, as 
in bfStm^muki bread and butter, and even in meat which 
they Vm and consider lean. Let them buy, therefore, not 
otve ounce the less of good wholesome fat with their 
jqesrt, said fot them employ it in some of the ways we 
juet about to mention. For plain suet dumpling, the best 
is the kidney fat of beef or veal, which is sold separately 
ah small quantities, and at a moderate price. Chop 
dut fine, and to one pound of flour, put from a quarter 
to half O pound of chopped suet, according to the 
liqhness you wish to make it of. Add a pinch of salt, 
and water or milk enough to make it into a paste that 
will hold well together. It is a good plan to mix <the 
salt (and, if you like, the least dust of pepper) with the 
suet before mixing with the flour. Make this paste 
into dumplings about the size of your fist. It is better 
to make several of a moderate size, than a few large 
«ne« j they boil more thoroughly, and in a shorter time ; 
borides, mch person can have his dumpling to himself. 
Flour them well; tie each one in a cloth, well floured 
inside; riot too tight, but allowing a little room to 
swell. A very little practice will teach you the degree of 
tightness. Throw them into boiling water, and keep 
ififUftg (galloping) a couple of hours or so, according to 
the naze of your dumplings, and see that none of them 
sekv to the bottom. Serve them the minute they are 
taken out of the cloth. They need no sauce; but a little 
i lib of butter, as an, indulgence, or some roast meat gravy, 
4 ms no harm. For sweet suet dumpling, allow a 
"•liberal quantity of suet With the salt mix a little 
grated nutmeg, and a good table-spoonful of brown 
powdered sugar; or, instead of using sugar, you may 
mix a table-spoonful of treacle with the water' with 
which you make the dumpling-paste. Boil as before. 
If M«ce be wanted, give matrimony sauce. 

Piftm Dumpling.- —As before ; only mix with the salt, 

3 pur, and- suet six ounces of washed currants, or of 
situ stoned and chopped. Same cooking, ami same 
sauce. We “once saw an ailing child crying lor plum- 
dumpling when there was only plain, and refusing to dine. 
Agbod-natured frjertd, who happened to look in, said, 
/‘Give me One of those nasty plum dumplings," and dis- 
, Ippcared with it into the kitchen. In two minutes he 
. returned with it pluck over rite outside with plums.* The 
child set to with*appetite, and ate tt. It*youa quantity 
of p’tiras is scanty, mix just a'few with your flou^and 


suet, and stick the rest on the outside of your dumplings 
before tying them up in their doth and boiling them. 
They will be received by the little ones with a heartier 
welcome than if the treasures they contained were unseen. 
It is said that “ a pleasing appearance is the best letter 
of recommendation.” You may call them dumplings in 
their Sunday dothes. Moreover, the plan has a highly- 
approved precedent Cabinet pudding (which is nothing 
but sponge-cake soaked in beat-up egg, and boiled in a 
mould) ought to have its outside only garnished qpth dried 
cherries, or, in default of them, with jar-raisms stoned, by 
sticking them inside the mould before boiling. 

Suet Pudding.—Viw up the above ingredients with 
milk, a quarter of a pound of bread-crumbs, two or 
three eggs, a little lemon-ped chopped fine, and a little 
larger allowance of sugar. Do not make this up into 
separate dumplings, but boil in one lump, in a well- 
floured doth, for a longer time—three or four hours. 
You see that in this case, as m the soldier's famous 
flint-soup, we sue gradually enriching a preparation 
which started from a very simple beginning. By adding 
sundry nice things to suet and flour, we nave got from 
plain suet pudding almost up to plum pudding itself 

Short Cake .—We now crane to things that are made 
with a crust (which we may call pic-crust, though in 
many cases it is boiled), enclosing something either 
sweet or savoury. And as we have said a few words 
about fat, so now we would call the attention of house¬ 
wives to the importance of sugar as an article of food. 
Its effects on the constitution are similar to those of 
fat, and it may be used as a partial substitute for, or 
in addition to it. They should also know that there 
are three things which, although so different to the 
taste and the touch, are alike in their nature and their 
chemical composition. Those three things are gum, 
starch, and sugar. We often eat these, especially the 
two last, without being aware of it Arrowroot is starch. 
There is starch in,potatoes and m bread. Indeed, the 
more of it there is m potatoes, the more nourishing 
they are. There is sugar not only in most ripe fruits, 
but in many roots, as turnips, carrots, and parsnips; and 
in many vegetables, as in young green peas. When they 
grow older, it changes into starch. Almost all the sugar 
eaten in France is made from the beetroot or mangold- 
wurtzel. Sugar helps to fatten, and is therefore one of the 
aliments which supply animal heat. It is a valuable 
addition to food, though not an economical one; and 
families who can afford its use are to blame if they 
pinch themselves in the article of sugar. Sweet things, 
however, require to be backed up with a supply of those 
kinds of food wbyph nourish the body—that is, which 
supply the materials for growth. Short-cake is merely 
pie-crust sweetened with a little sugar, rolled out about 
three-quarters of an inch thick, and then baked in pieces 
of any convenient size. It is mostly eaten hot, as a little 
treat, at tea-time o- supper, and is often made of what 
remains over and above of 

Good Common Pie-Crust .—You may make this tfy 
putting six or seven ounces of finely-chopped suet, with 
a little salt, to every pound of flour, and working it mto 
a paste with a little cold water. But it is better to **tt*y 
down,” or melt in a saucepan over a gentle fire, any Sttet 
or fat you happen to have, and put it to the flour just 
before it gets cold. Very eatable crust may be made 
with the (hipping from roast beef, veal, pork, or mutton. 
Even goose-arbping makes a not baa crust (though a 
little strong irL flavour) for meat dumplings of pied. 
Butter is really eft* grease for pie-crust. Sweet, mesh 
pork-lard, too, makes excellent pie-crust, but it isrifteb 
as dear as buMwr, so that it is & question of prfce wnicfc 
you will use. The quantity of fat to each pounds of ter 
is rfsS a matter on which you wiU consult yttgr'podte, 
andjFcut your garment according to your doth. Ten 
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ounces of dripping or. lard mil, make a. rich crust But 
ifony foinm d 'c hot want a rich erust. Thejjr are the 
letter for Its Being at <jtace substantial and light, which 
will somewhat . depend on the cook's expertness in the 
use ' of last ToflinK-pin, and in her not being afraid to 
empilOya little of what homely folk call “ elbow-grease." 
A few quick ttfms and rollings oat, with judicious sprink¬ 
lings offlour between them, will often make, with the 
same materials, all the difference between a light crust 
and a heavy one. 

Tteaclf Pudding. —Roll out your crust, to the thickness 
of from one-third to one-quarter of an inch, into an 
oblong shape, approaching to what learned men call “a 
b^^r^^llej&f^am, ,, md simpler people “a long square.” 
Spread. this with good treacle ; then roll it into the 
shape of a bolster; work the ends together with your 
fingers, and give them a twist to keep the treacle in. 
lie it up in a well-floured doth, taking particular 
.care of the ends. An oval boiler is the most convenient, 
because the pudding must not be bent. 0 Throw it into 
boiling water, and let it boil well at least two hours. 
Indeed, it is not easy to boil, this class of puddings 
(roly-polies) too much, unless you sit up all night to do 
it. They should be kept boiling till the minute 

befofo'jpa want to serve them. 

Sugar Roly-poly. —Make rather a rich crust; spread 
it wi^a ,bmwn sugar, and proceed as above. Matrimony 
saucq^p. ^) is very nice to eat with this. 

Apple Roly-poly. —Peel and quarter a quantity of 
appu& and cut out their cores. Set them on the fire 
in a saucepan with a little water and a clovp or two. As 
they boil, stir them, and mash to a pulp. It will be a 
great improvement if you can put with them the rind 
of an orange peeled thin and shred fine. Of the pulp 
of the orange you will have no difficulty in disposing, 
especially if there are children in the house. When 
smooth and tender, reduce your apple-pulp to a thick 
marmalade by letting it stand by the side of the fire 
to evaporate. On the Continent, a similar marmalade 
is mode with pears, especially with windfalls after a 
heavy gale. Sweeten your marmalade, if required, and 
with it make your roly-poly as in the case of treacle¬ 
pudding. It is clear that you can make a roly-poly 
pudding with any description of fruit, jam, or marmalade; 
or you may even substitute for them a few plums and 
currants. 

Apple Dumplings. —Peel and core your apples; cut 
them into small pieces. Put a small handful of these 
into the middle of a bit of pie-crust, and with them one 
clove and a little lemon-peel chopped fine. It is these 
little additions which make things nice, and it is not the 
cost, but the thought and file trouble which prevent their 
r ang added. You may also put in a teaspoonful of 
bn>wn ; sugar. Then work fhe crust round them, closing 
the top with a ckver twist, and tie them, not too 
nor yet too loose, in cloths floured inside, and boil 
galloping an hour and a half. There are recipes for 
baking >• apple-dumplings, respecting which we beg to 
oWeiy^ that when baked they certainly are dumplings no 
foager,'%ut beepme turnovers, rolls, or whatever else 
yfikpksi se. ' 

Apple f RpUt.-—Chop apples very fine, and sweeten 
thfete iflth sugar. Lay three or four tKblespoonfuls 
of this jjt the middle of a circular or »oval bit of 
mate, toiled 'em a quarter of an inch thick. Po)d itJ 
m h^thwise l unite the edges, and’pfess or scollop 
■ the bowl, of a teaspoon, or Che tines of a 

wftu Lay. year tolls on a fiat sheet onntfou or baking- 
Wgto has -been previously.greased Aand set. into a 
modwhtttjoven. To make quite sure of the apple bein; 

itVHI be found a good plan, instead of dhopf 
a*i aotodifisit, to*use apple marmalade, as made for apple 

. £ f . 


■ . ‘ HINTS ON CARVING., . 

Carving is quite a modem art, for forks have no) 
been introduced in Europe many centuries. . TWfirst 
were brought to England from Italy by Coryat, an 
English traveller, in j6ii. In the days ofour$axon 
ancestors, joints of meat, poultry, and game, were brought 
to table on the spits on which they were cooked, had 
handed round to the company by the serving men Oh 
their knees. Each person cut what he pleased from the. 
joint, using a knife which he carried at his girdle for 
the purpose, and tearing and conveying the pieces to 
his mouth with his fingers. The invention of forks is 
ascribed to the, Italians, who used them in the fifteenth 
century. Other European nations fed out of the same 
dish, the gentlemen cutting off pieces of meat for the ladles 
first, and all-using their fingers. The first forks were two¬ 
pronged, much like our carvers. 

In 1653 it had become an elegant habit to use a-fork, 
but the roughness of the general manners at a period 
ignorant of forks and of the art of carving may be gleaned 
from the instructions given in etiquette in a little work 
published at the date above named, and entitled, “The 
Accomplished Lady’s Rich Closet of Rarities,” in which 
it seems necessary to warn her against a demeanour 
only likely to be found amongst the very lowest mem¬ 
bers of society in our days, as the following,, extract 
shows:— % 

“A gentlewoman being at table abroad or gt heme, 
must observe to keep her body straighte, and not lean by 
any means upon her elbowes ; nor by ravenous gesture 
discover a voracious appetite; talke not when you have 
meat in your mouthe, and do not smacke like a pig, 
nor eat spoone-meat so hot that the tears stand m 
your eyes. It is veiy uncourtly to drink so laige a’ 
draught that your breath is almost gone, and youVUfi? 
forced to blow strongly to recover yourself; throwing 
doune your liquor as into a funnel is an action fitter far 
a juggler than a gentlewoman. In carving at your ora 
table, distribute the best pieces first*, and it mu appear 
very decent and comely to use a fork, so touch no piece 
of meat without it.” 

Twenty years later than this, the Highlanders in Scot¬ 
land cut the joints of food brought to table with foe 
daggers they wore at their sides. Even at the present day 
in France, which takes the lead In so many elegancies, 
carving is an unknown art amongst the mass of the middle 
classes. If a leg of mutton is brought to table, the master 
of the house grasps the joint in his left hand , by the 
knuckle, and holds it up from the dish, cutting off junks 
of meat with a knife, commencing from the knuckle end; 
but without system. When about enough for the family or 
company has been severed from the joint, the rough-hefcm 
lumps of mutton are transferred to a large meat dish, a 
fork placed at the edge, and the dish handed round by the 
servant. Veal and boiled beef is cut carelessly into lump! 
with a knife and fork, and handed round in the same - 
way. ^ 

And yet refined manners at tal^flnave been admired by 
the ilite of all ages. Even the pal Ovid, so long ago sfs 
the Roman era, advised those rao sought to gain the 
affections of others to be careful in their wdys at table. 
He instructs his readers— 


“ Your meat gmtaclly with your finger* ntme, 

And. as in ettiw there’* * certain grace, 

Uawtre with greeay hand* lest you beanubr your Ace. ” 

We, who have the assistance of forks, and can readily 
obtain instruction in the daintiest and most economical 
methods of Anting the food brought to table, ought ; fo fc 
blush fo be. behindhand, with the ancients, not. 
them is fo f ea(mg” but also in carving, “ a certain' 
most ^esirabbeto be achieved. • 1 W . "'■* 
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• Roast Fowls are by no mews an uncommon dish, and 
one is often requested to carve a fowL who, from want of 
practice^ is obliged to blush and refuse. As sideboard 
carving is not vet sufficiently general to render the chal- 
tenge impossible, we recommend every ofie of our readers 
to master so really simple a thing; for nothing makes a 
person look more stupid than a bashful refusal to perform 
such a little service for host or hostess upon occasion. It 
look! as though one would eat his dinner at another’s 
expense, but would not even put out a hand to assist. 
Pouftrykarvers are placed to divide fowls; the poultry 
knife is short and thick, and pointed and sharp at the 
top. The great art in dividing all kinds of birds is to hit 
the joint at once, else • . 

there is an awkward futnb- 
ling about, cut after cut 
made, and a stupid delay. 

r«. 


centre of it, hold it finely, place the fork under the 
portion to the left of the knife, and raise it from the 
dish at ri£ht angles, till the bone snaps; then cut right 
through, and help the two halves separately, the 
wings are deemed the most choice portions of the 
fowl, and are usually served first. In Fig. $ a little 
round is noticeable just in the bend of the wulg, marked 
X. This is the gizzard in the one wing, and the liver 
in the other. The liver wing is generally most esteemed. 
When carving a fowl, it is usual to ask which isjpreferted, 
the liver or the gizzard wing. 

Salmon. —Fig. 3 in the coloured plat* represents a 
slice of salmon when brought to table. Salmon should be 

served on a napkin, and 
it is often garnished with 

_ , -- sprigs of fennel or slices 

of letnon. A' silver or 
plated slice or knife, Fig. 
0, is used for this, as for 




Ktaaved, thrust the fork into 
the breast at a, in Fig. 4. 
Take one careful glance at 
your bird before you touch 
it wjth the knife; « in this 
dance ascertain where the 
Joint is likely to be rela¬ 
tive to die width of the leg 
and the width of the body. 
Strike the knife to the joint; 
feel far the centre of it, where 
the joint is united; send in 
the tip cl the knife upright; 


shown in Fig. 4. Instantly Jill 

the* joint cracks, and is 
severed. Now cut it off from 

the side, taking a nice slice 1 

<£ meat with it, according to 

«the line indicated from a to c, in Fig. 5. Having re¬ 
moved one of the legs, take off the wing on the same 
side in a similar manner. A good-sized piece of meat 
if taken off from the side of the breast with the wing, 
a *4 is almost of triangular shape; it is shown by the 
dotted line from o to F, and from f to H. Remove 

. the leg and wing from the other side, and then take 
the “ memr-thought" off the breast. This is done by 
inserting (he knife under the point of the breast-bone 
at t. in Fig. 5, and sweeping ft round at each side by 


L other kinds of fish, because 

steel spoils the flavour of fish. 
A knife needs to be broad 
to divide the flakes without 
breaking them. A fish-knife 
has a sharp curved point to 
disengage the fish from the 
bones, and is perforated with 
holes to allow any water 
retained about the fish to 
run off. A fork is not used 
in helping fish. With the 
blade of the fish-knife, a to 
B, in Fig. 6, cut through the 
salmon from end to end, 
close to the backbone, at 
the line marked A in Fig. 7. 

_ If the fish is large, it will 

*be necessary to make one 
' or more cuts parallel with A- 

These are again divided 
across into square pieces, as shewn at B, Tins part 
of the salmon, which is the prime, is called the 
“ thick.” 

With each slice of the thick; cut also one of the 
“thin," or belly, which is cut down in smaller slices, 
as shown from E to F in the illustration. When die 
upper portidh is consumed, remove the centre hone with 
the fish-slid to the side of the dish. Cut the remainder 
as before, taking care not to damage the napkin on 
which it is kid. Each piece of fish is served from 




the remainder of the breast from the back by cutting it The centre of yhe salmon towards the shoulders, and 
right through the small rib bones gt the straight on* the centre cut* are reckoned the best. In our next 
froth end to end of the fowl, marked J k in Fig. 5. article on tide subject we shall give instructions for 
'This last piece of the breast is generally helped, entire, carving the other dishes figured in. our CdoUred iftus- 
Now only the 'back remains. Turn ft qggr on the dish .tion, as well as some more plain joints cf.'butohers’ 
with the outside upward; plant the knife upnght^in the m«it * 
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HOUSEHOLD DECORATIVE ART. 

II.—LEATHER-WORK. 

To make flowers and fruit in leather, it is advisable that 
Nature should guide the learners entirely ; never trusting 
to their own taste, nor to paper patterns, when natural 
leaves and productions are procurable. It ■ 

ik almost impossible to give a really practi- 
cal written description; however, I will en / 

deavour to explain the process of making / 
two or three of the easiest, as simply as I / 
can, but really recommend those desiring / 
tO be proficients in the art, to take a couple f 
of lessons to learn the more complicated I 
species, as roses, passion-flowers, &c. y 
Camellias .—Cut out the petals (Figs. \ 

6, 7) according to the number and sues \ 
required, damp and mould them into shape \ 

With the fingers, and give them as natural \ 
a form as possible; fasten all the petals \ 
together with thread and liquid glue, mid \ 

put a piece of wire through 
the trhole for a stalk, 
covered with skiver leather. 

The buds are made by 


piece of leather uncut at one end, rolling the strip*, 
round between the thumb and finger. The anthers are 
formed by a thin strip of leather being nit into small 
pieces, and each portion rolled between the-finger and 
thumb, the end' of each stamen being tipped with liquid 
glue; the anther can be easily affixed. The piece of 
■ leather left at the end of the stamens 

should be rolled up as a stalk, put into 
\ the interior of the lily, pulled through the 

\ hole at the base, and then glued to its 

\ proper place. The bud of the lily is formed 

1 by merely folding the whole corolla to> 

] gether, veined (see Fig. 8). 

. J To make Hops .—Cut twenty petals out 
j of skiver leather all the same sue, the 
/ shape of the single petal, B, Fig. 10; then 
/ take a piece of wire, and wind leather 

/ round the end of it, as in A, Fig. 10, fasten- 

/ ing it well with liquid glue; this, inner 

/ body should be somewhat shorter than the 

/ hop is to be when completed, and pointed 

at both ends. Mould the 
petals into a convex form at 
the end of each petal, then 
glue them alternately, com- 






Fig. 7 . 

rolling some leather chips, 
smeared with liquid glue, 
into the proper shape, then 
covering irith two or three "• 

petals, and gluing down B C 

the .base to the calyx, tak- A J A 

ing care to leave the upper I ViV /V 

part of each petal free. The f 1 1\ § \ 

calyx should be formed by l I \ 1 AnL V 

cutting a piece of leather to (ill Jy3Lx\ 
pattern, and moulded into /A V/ ILy \ j 
shape with the fingers and ffj\ fjf J, M 

the handle of the vemer. l/n fin Jr*-\ I 

Dahlias, Fig. 9, are formed I 'f\ Iffll V# 

by cutting out circles of \f Jl VI v *JyC 

knives, each circle being l fj J 

smaller than the other, and V/ * xJk 
each having a hole in the ^ 

centre; a fine roll or *’ 

pledget of leather is passed 

through these hides, and bolds all the circles together. 

whit* Lilies ,—Take a piece of leather and cut it 
to to six petals, formed of one piece, tRus: the three 
latgcn petals which alternate with tjfo others are 
brought uppermost, while the three smaller ones are 
paced behind; the leaves are then to Abe veined, and 
curled or moulded into shape, as in th? natural flower, 
imd the petals wifl require to be g&ed to keep them 
ip their proper places. Moulds can bs procured to 
wont the lily on; bufc IS there is not ohe at band, some- 
thii^f saoukl be adapted to place the Tily upon while 
moping it m near the shape of the interior as 00s- 
sitdew It bps six stamens with oblong anthers, ranch 
Am made bjj, cutting strips of ^leather, and leavfpg a 


mencing at the bottoifraJTd 
finishing at the top of the 
s \ flower (e, Fig. 10). 

XT f 1 V- ^r ^ In constructing Fruit, 
AXf In] much care is necessary in 

I Lr the formation of the moulds, 

\ 'ikX Vs " \ the choice of specimens, and 

^ \ the manipulation through* 

/ Of jy \ out. The materials required 

f / w consist of some gutta- 

1 / YM v percha sheets of various 

\\y jX ~7 degrees of thickness, and 

\\\ ffl ff / some natural moulds t, the 

\A\J //J rest of the materials are 

j/yy the same as those used for 

other work, with the ac^fii- * 
If tion of two fruit-moulding 

r 8 tools of different sizes. 

' construct a Peach .— 

a hard, unripe speci¬ 
men, and obtain a cast of th^exact half by dipping a 
piece of gutta-percha sheet into hot water, and pressing 
u fimaly over the peach, previously smeared with olive 
oil If neatly done—and the art will be acquired 
by practice—the natural division of the firtiit may be 
imitated. Remove the cast from die fruit, sm„ear the inside 
with oil,’ and cut a piece of leather lafrger than the mould, 
dip it into cold water, and with the moulding-tool^ pres* it 
gradually and firmly, with a circular motion, into 
mould, men set it aside to dry. Next pour some liqtu 4 . 

! flue into the inride, and press in any odd pieces et» 
eatSer at shavings until the half is filled. Construct, 
another hafl^tmd join the two parts with liquid glut i tub 
off 4 e irregular edges that remain with the end of the 
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enoifiding-tool, and smear with liquid glue, to keep the 
parts firm, then sue end varnish. Lemons, apples* 
melons, plums, or any similar fruits, are farmed in the 
seme manner. Pears, figs, or such shaped fruit, require 
easting with the apex at one end and the base at another. 

Cktrritt are made in % similar way to grapes, which we 
described hi our former article. 

Walnuts should he made by forming a mould of gutta¬ 
percha from frt* half, and pressing in the moist leather as 
usual, then tilling up and varnishing. 

Filberts are very effective when made, and are thus 
produced-Crack several ants, and choose as many half 
phases as you can; cut the edges smooth with a knife, 
and these is She mould ready. Lay one »of the halves 
Upon a piece of basil, ran a pencil round the edge, and 
aBt out the piece, which should then be dipped into water 


this example ef industry we will conclude bar lesson on 
leather work. It will be observed that the instructions we 
have given* have been merely rudimentary, teaching the 
reader how to form imitations in leather of single nature} 


hold decoration. Such groupings may, of course, be infinite 
in their variety, according to the shape or requirements 
of the object the leather-work is intended to ornament. 
Frames for pictures, and mirrors, brackets, bocjjcstands, 
and similar articles, are good subjects for die artist in 
leather-work to try his hand upon, and may # be rendered 
highly ornamental by a tasteful employment of this simple 
but effective branch of the household decorative art. 


OBt out the piece, which should then be dipped into water 
•ad pressed into the half-shell mould and set aside to dry; 
when dry, fill up with leather in the manner described for 
wqptaqb; remove from the mould, then glue the two halves 
together, rub the edges down, and the nut is finished. 
T$e braqt is made by taking the natural bract of the nut, 
M in Fig. 11, laying it on the leather, and cutting it out 
from it The base of the nut is glued to the centre, and 
the rest of the leather is brought round the nut so as 
to give as natural an appearance as possible. When 
several have been formed, they should be glued together 
by their bases, to resemble a cluster, and the. stem and 
leaves, wbfoh are formed in the usual manner, affixed and 
arranged according to Nature’s own design. 

Currants, &*c., are formed in the same manner as 
ivy-berries. 

'Strawberries are constructed like grapes, but of course 
the shape is different; and, when the fruit is finished, the 
speds are imitated by digging up the leather with the sharp 
jttlp^af a pen-knifo ; it is then fastened to its calyx with 
glue, &c. 

Raspberries and Mulberries are formed by rolling up 
slips of smeared leather until they are the size of the 
seeds, and having previously formed a pyramidal piece, 
W 6 afcedl are to be fixed to it until they are clustered into 
the proper size and form. The mass is then to be fastened 
to the calyx, previously cut out by pattern, and attached 
to the, stem as usual 

Wheat is made by rolling up leather strips, and cover- 
tag .the seed with small oval chips, rendered concave by 
means of pressure, and fastening them to a zig-zag strip of 

leather* 

Te make leather Figures .—Choose a good plaster of 
Beds cast, or a statue, and proceed as follows:—Oil the 
figure well With sweet oil, and having warmed a sheet of 
gutta-percha by immersion in hot water, press it firmly 
With-a doth into every part of the cast required ; allow it 
to cooly and remove it carefully. The mould is then to be 
ailed msMs, and* the leather (having been previously 
’ stretched) should be dipped into cola water and after¬ 
words pressed into the mould, the inside to be filled with 
foather chips, as in the fruit process, and, when dry, re¬ 
moved ; but I recommend that a couple of lessons be 


descriptions. 

Beehives can be made with leather stems as follows 
Cut aoiece'of wood to the shape and size required; wind 
am rate upon it the stems, beginning at the top and 
finidwog pa at the ’bottom. To join the stems* but each 
end to ss angle* so that they fit; join them with liquid 
glue, and tie a piece of thread round <o hold them tightly 
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THE SMALL SUBURBAN GARDEN. 

Among the many thousands of houses which have been 
built during the last few years in the neighbourhood of 
our large towns, few are without some small patch of 
ground which may be turned to account for flowers. 
There may not be room for an extensive and showy 
display, but there is usually enough, either at back or 
front, to make an ornament to the bouse, and to afford 
some degree of amusement and interest to the owner. 
What to do with these small plots, is the difficulty with 
many who are without gaidemng experience, and have littip 
time to acquire it, and consequently we very often find 
such spaces either very injudiciously filled, or neglected 
altogether. We shall try to put our readers in the way 
of making a flower garden, even if the space at their dis¬ 
posal be only a few yards in extent, and this at a very 
small outlay of either money or labour. 

We must ask our readers to keep in view the hints we 
gave in our last paper, as to the planning of the small 
garden, and the prcpaiation and improvement of the soiL 
Taking these as a starting-point, wc will suppose the 
beginner to have put his piece of ground in order by 
clearing away rubbish, well turning and breaking up the 
soil, and importing mould if necessary. For gening the 
ground ready, if it has ever been used as a garden before, 
he will find a three-pronged fork far more useful than a 
spade. It will be more effective in its work, while at the 
same time it is more easily handled. But, in selecting 
cither spade or fork, do not choose a large or heavy 
implement. Select a tool that you can wield with ease, for 
by so doing you will be able to go over far more ground 
in a given time, than if you chose one which Apparently 
would turn up a great deal more at a stroke, but would 
entail in its use a degree of fatigue which might soon 
compel you to desist altogether People very often fancy 
that it is necessary to get tools for their work of the same 
size and weight as those which a regular gardener is In 
the habit of using, but this is a mistake. 

With such operations as trenching, manuring, and 
making pits, all of which are most important, and will 
require a full explanation, it is not our purpose to deal at 
present Our readers who may desire information cm 
those subjects will find it as we proceed; it being our 
intention to describe all the various gardening operations 
in their regular order, as they are successively required. 

The ground prepared, it has next to be laid out There 
must be the sprce in which the flowers are to he grown, 
and—what it ih equally important to provide for—the 
means of gcttuqfat the flower-bed or beds from AH points, 


Wit oat ef the haver tier to make the , Uatruic& and 
- srake a handle at the top with a piece of stem. Awapfith 


Urge bed, in each a place, usually uf the form of a ciroe or 
an oblong square. If the garden is fcurrounded.hy e» 
open, fencing, the best arrangement- is a* flower 'border 
runzjng sound three of its sides, with a walk up the centre* 
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If them,* wff*tett,«Wth,* middle space may be plotted 
toGwwHied* ft teddaktt. But if, a* *e have before re- 
marked,a wnU # blow fence endow* the plot,*make your 
tw centre, and your walk* around the sides. 
i.X% *>T«iMwmt of side beds may be made either in 
mwoa Of a straight and uniform line, or with 
border fanning a waved line. Tbe latter plan is 
preferable where the available space is not so 
as to calisc a trivial effect. Besides being a dcpar- 
ttwftxa the tiresome uniformity which ordinarily meets 
the eye. it affords somewhat better means of tending the 
dowers, as the indentation of each curve gives a more 
convenient approach to the plants. But in these and 
other matters, it is hardly possible to lay down any very 
definite rules, and the reader must be guided by the 
suitability of the plan suggested to the space at his 
disposal. 

As to centre beds) 
beware, in any case, 
of the mistake to 
which we have be- 
foreettuded. It may 
be easy enough to 
plant a lame bed, 

□eginniag from the 
middle and work* 
ing outward; but 
when thS plants 
come to grow, 
it is impossible to 
tend them properly 
without risk of in¬ 
jury. When they 
require trimming 
or watering, the 
plants are difficult 
of access, and you 
must step upon die 
bed to accomplish 
the work. For 
watering, in town 
gardens, should be 
given occasionally 
to every individual 
plant: not to its 
roots* alone, but 
thoroughly over its 
leaves, to remove 
from them the dust 

and other pollutions which choke their pores. And 
when plants are in flower, it is necessary to remove 
from them continually all decaying leaves and spent 
hiewoms, so that they maw be‘kept in health, and their 
period of blooming may be prolonged as far as porf- 

Accordingly, for any central space, Jet the ground be 
dftriUed, so that access to all the plants is freely open. If 
Bfo Opace will allow the formation of one good-sized bed 
only, reject the form of either circle or square ; there are 
Others which will be both more pleasing to the sigh* and 
mote convenient from the gardening point of view. We 
give two C# three diagrams of suitable foams of single 
bed«i Ftgf. X,'t, and 3, which will suggest ethers to our 
ia^fes roofers. f 

Whan them it a huger space available, and more than* 
eat canttid bed Catt be made, the ground rosy be portioned 
eet^agldftKtriCal forms. Comprising a $rcte or an oval, 

' ' J Of a circle* Our illustrations Figs. 4 and 5, 

! av'cl-cablejn this case, always remember- 
.. forms chosen satisfy the eye, as,well as f| 
access to the plants. , 

... j seen, where plans similar to these Sort 
* aodfepttia&y where the^gorden ip 


t 
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what was previously meadow fond, the grass feftea the 
spaces around or between the beds. But we must confess 
we would rather relay turfs at any time than attempt to 
renovate old and coarse grass, which can never be made 
to look so well hs new; neither do we approve of turf for 
either edging or lawn in very small gardens. It requires, 
in suranicr particularly, incessant clipping and attention, 
to keep it in tolerable order, and the tune which should 
properly be devoted to the plants is thus occupied hr 
their surroundings. What is best for the purpose is a 
walk of neat gravel. * 

FORMATION OF SaRDEN PATHS. 

In the case of paths, we have heard it stated that 
perfect drainage is only absolutely essential in a very 
damp locality, or where there is a rush of water from 

higher ground near 
at hand; but wa 
beg to differ jn this 
respect, because we 
look upon it that 
“ whatever is worth 
doing is wortbdoiag 
well,” «nd as it ft 
merely the question 
of a little extra 
labour, there is no 
good reason why so 
important a matter 
should be slighted. 
Our plants to shape 
out the paths ex¬ 
actly, ana remove 
the earth in their 
entire course tpA^e 
depth of eignteen 
inches, making, asit 
were, adeaz^squsre 
trench; then, law 
ing spread stOHes * 
or rubbish, such as 
broken crockery, 
burnt brick day, 
or some similar 
hard material, so 
as to fill to the sur* 
face, we permit it to 
lie for a tone, nun* 
xningit down every 
now and again, until it has become perfectly solid, la 
a week or more, according to the weather and labour 
bestowed, it will be sunk to a distance of six indies from 
the top of the trench. Then place upon it a layer 'of 
coarse gravel, from three to four inches thick, and 
let it be well rammed down, and afterwards rolled * 
as flat as possible; and as soon as you have made the, 
surface to your liking, put another two-inch layer c£L~ 
finer gravel over the whole, rdk it as before, and yon 
will have a path that will disenge any amount of wet, 
and never give way or becomeSotteft or untidy, let the 
weather be what it may. The gravel for the purpose may 
be obtained in many localities at a very slight expense, 
and it is not necessary, although it may be desirable, to 
have more than the usual bottom of well-beaten’earth ; but 
where it is not so easily procured, stones, shingle, rubble, 
or any sifriilar material, may be beaten into the ground to 
form a solid path. All garden paths, great or .smaH, 
should be somewhat higher in the centre than at the 
sides, to allow water to run off freely, and so prowmd „ 
their getting into a sloppy and unpleasant condition 
wet Whether, a * V' • *. 

In die ehffOS of material far the borders of beds, tames 
42 gf%ftrl*My.'some preferring a permanent cdgfog df tiles, 

• * 


Fig. 5. 
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or *faftdar material, while others will have nothing but 
dowers. But where flowers are used for the purpose,'it is 
necessary to plant very closely, or one of the chief objects 
of the edging—namely, to beep the mould from being 
brought down on to the path by ram, &c —will not be 
secured. Nothing answers this end better, or looks 
neater, than good terra-cotta tiles, which may 1 e obtained 
at the xhtfl of about 15s the hundred, each tile nine inches 
in length. Where this edging cannot be procured, rounded 
stones ttte sometimes used , and in small gardens, in the 
vtcudty Of towns, we have frequently seen borders of 
eytter-oheUs, or broken bricks driven into the ground 
wife the comers uppermost 

^Cpafsthe best and most lasting material for a permanent 
lOdjgfatg, but it must be planted with great care, to 
. Against frost The soil round the edge of the 
lOb fee formed must be patted down firm and even, or 
d having chopped out the trench in a slanting 
1 towards the walk, the roots of the box must then 
against this, and the soil pressed down tight as 
’ is being filled up around them They should 
* in Match or September, and clipped in July 
An edging of grass is objectionable, aB we 
• remarked, as it requires constant attention 
lit tidy. 

GARDENING OPERATIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

f Having described as minutely as possible the principal 
fefetkto w done so far as regards the laying out, or, more 
p rope rl y Speaking, formation of a new garden, we may 
^ proceed to give some instructions to those whose 
1 are already laid out, it being our intention to 
throughout the course of our work a general 
of operations m the various departments of 
_ _ November will be found as good a month as 

feky^br can yuig out any alterations m the laying out of 
^garden that may be thought desirable It will, how¬ 
ever, be ne ce s sa ry to see to such work at once, as it must 
home in mind that frost is very likely, nay, almost 
' to overtake us at this season of the year, and 




care; therefore, those in flower out of doer* shoqM,|it»e 
their dead and dying bloom* removed at Once s»<W* 
throw additional strength, and vigour into such a# b#Vc 
not yet opened. Small gardens will require ro ifefr|bSjMi 
much attention as larger ones, where a «n*mt qmwW 
of bloom is wanted, and as we presume that 40 ;wM * 
principal aim oi all flower gardeners, we rofliwmand. 
everything to be grown in pots first of all, 9* ytoa rptt 
then have merely to sink them m the bed*} and as 
one fades it can be removed and replaced with a^metlnMt 
else of greater importance. As an example, let pots m 
tulips be planted between hyacinths, and byjihe time tbc 
latter have done flowenng and are taken up die former 
will be m bloom. The vacancies caused by the removal 



which your small plot of ground may be made to look very 
cheerful, if not exactly gay, during the winter months, 
is to dress it out-with awarf potted evergreens, to bdetafifc 
m the same maimer as already stated, taking pane, of 
course, to select hardy sorts, and to protect them against 
excessive frost. 


ANIMALS KEPT I OR PLEASURE. 

II—THE DOG PRINCIPAL VARIEHES (continued) 

Next in point of general interest to those varieties of 
dogs which wc described m the previous paper, come 
those huger animals which, on account of their strength 
and courage, man allies to himself as the protectors of jus 
property or his person Of these the most important is un¬ 
doubtedly the Lnglisk mastiff\ one of the finest and most 
powerful of all the many varieties of dogs This breed 
is probably that which was so eagerly sought by the 
ancient Romans foy combat m the circus, and was then 
known as the most powerful fighting dog m the world. 
William Ldwardes relates that in 1615 an Lnglish mas- 


ttoerdkvgty not a moment should be lost m fixing upon \ tiff killed a tiger in Indii m single combat, but it is 
the changes you intend to adopt, and carrying them out \ not certain whether the modern mastiff is of quite such 


with Ml peiwWe expedition 1 for if the frost docs come it 
sflljpat a Complete stop to any operation of importance 
ten* fee* befog, and the progress of your garden maybe 
Way seriously delayed in consequence. Any deciduous 
Shrubs (as those that drop their leaves in the 
C W S i lB M i are called} that it may be thought desirable to 
i&an should be taken up and replanted in their new 
p&ces without further delay , but evergreens (tnose that 
mum their foliage the whole year round) will not neces¬ 
sarily require to be so hastily dealt with, as they will take 
m hurt for a week or two. All such work as digging, 
inching, making pew paths or renovating old ones, 
* Inmt turf, &c., should be seen to at once, for every fine 
loot now is worse than a month at any other time, 
^^4 especially m the ease of bad weather setting in for 
— S length of time, no matter whether it be wet or frost 
Md, in many respects the former does more mischief 
i the latter, so far as retarding progress is concerned 
should also be thinking now of providing a show of 
n for the following spnng. Such bulbs as ane- 
may now be planted, m patches of six or more, 
HpMI laches deep, or they may be put m five or six inches 
apart all oyer a bed or border; while crocuses, snow- 
and similar small kinds, which always do best 
When nfoated in patches of a dosen or more, may be got 
fojfo *tofr respective situations as spon as you can 
« straMps to do so. Only a very few flowers will be left 
-in fra garden «t this season, though there are some 
notable exceptions. Thy chiwanthmyinr^ which wUl 
grow almost anywhere mid under any ^Circumstances, 

W *”«**** ***" *** for a 


colossal strength as these anuent animals. Still, he is 
a grand dog The height to the shoulder should be 
from twenty-six to thirty inches (some reach thirty-four 
inches); all the limbs sturdy ana strong The hefid is 
massive, with a noble forehead, eyes rather small and 
mild, ears small and pendant; muzzle broad and square; 
chest broad and capacious, and body very large, with 

E owerful loins; tail fine, and reaching rather below the 
ocks The handsomest colour 1$ fawn, or dark buff, with 
a rich black muzzle; but very handsome dogs all blade 
are sometimes met with', brindled and red dogs also 
occur, but white does not as a rule look well, and Is little 
valued 

The character of the mastiff generally is truly noMe. 
Indeed, he is said to be the only dog from which even his 
master dare take away a bone. Calm and quiet to all, be 
takes pleasure in the rough gambols of children, and An 
mfan' of a few months old may be fearlessly cradled in 
his colossal limbs. But let him he set at any linng thing, 
or let dangcr.assail those he loves, or even fist him see 
violence attempted to be done, and alt bis fearful strength 
is exerted witfc a courage that even the bulbdqg cannot 
exceed. What the bon is among wild beasts, the 
mastiff is arncrag dogs—tpe strongest, noblest, most dig¬ 
nified . and wist the lion is not, the gentlest of them 
all. * 

Tlie Bulldog was probably bred front the 
I originally, and the old and powerfol breed, is efcttjr 
modern bull-dog is a highly artificial animal, ; 

*sh( pe of the skull being obviously the rdsult of 1 
jai^if under-hung (the lower jaw projecting?, the 
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flat and high, and escattok tohWWi foB-eye*, and the 
muzzle turning pSWgw#, jflgt paid aim ddep , so as to 
cover the teem, iff chest is deep and full, and forelegs 
powerful, this fan of the dog showing the mastiff 
character; hut the louts 
are often weak, the dog’s 
strength being chiefly in tne 
neck, fore-legs, and jaws. 

The colour vanes greatly, 
whim bung most fashion* 
able, and so does the weight, 
which may be*anythmg from 
fourteen to sixty pounds. 

The character of tne bull¬ 
dog is uncertain , some are 
very intelligent and peace¬ 
able, otheis are uniformly 
surly Many arc apt to 
be friendly with ail unless 
something sudden occurs, 
when they will attack with¬ 
out the slightest warning 
Hence, although they are 

S inerally inoffensive, unless 
e temper be known as 
trustworthy, they arc dan 
gerous dogs But whatever 
the disposition be, the pure¬ 
bred bull-dog always shows 
the following characters 
he always flics straight at 
the head of man or besst, 
and at no other part, he 
attacks without a sound oi 
warning, and will remain 

mute if beaten to death , and he never lets go till killed 
or made insensible It is singular that the slightest cross 
of alien blood makes the point of attack uncertvin 
Though the bull-terrier, for instance, may be of equal 
courage, he will fly at the . 
legs as well as the head— 
the true hull dog nevei 
The Bloodhound is now 
' somewh it iart A good dog 
stands about twenty-eight 
inches at the shoulder, and 
is a muscular animal, but 
not nearly so massiv c as the 
mastiff. The cais aie large 
and pendulous It is un 
necessary to remark on tl e 
exquisite power of scent pos¬ 
sessed by this breed. The 
aspect of the animal is 
generally quiet and very 
Mgaoious, and the disposi¬ 
tion gentle if not roused. 

The tM Bernard dog is 
apparently derived from the 
bloodhound. Tne breed has 
several times been on the 
point of extinction, being 
kept up in very few hands, 
and it is much to be re¬ 
gretted it is not more exten¬ 
sively propagated. The St 
.Bernard is a really magnifi¬ 
cent animal The colour is 

generally orange or tavmy, / 

hghtei or wen tvhite on the belly, and whSt are con- 
ftf the •monks the best specimens hav e a white cerf- 
1W neck, and a white streak down the poll# hut 
■*«%<*«* dogs have lift* or no white-about tnem k 
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The.hcad of the St Bernard ls not unlike in expression 
to tne Newfoundland, but there is rather a deep furrow 
between the eyes. The limbs are of immense size, and 
the whole animal colossal in his proportions, being ‘ 

• especially powerftil about 
the loins This gives to the 
breed what is, perhaps, us 
strongest characteristic—a 
slinging gait, <n walk, hke 
that of the lion. Indeed, 
this peculiarity, combined 
with the size and colour, 
make the resemblance be¬ 
tween a lioness and this 
dog very strong. Some 
uncertainty musts amongst 
naturalists as to the ideal 
type of this particular 
species. The origin*! St 
Bemaid breed is Stated to 
have died out same 'forty 
years ago That which wo 
have described is the kind 
now kept by the monks iff 
St Bernard 

1 he Newfoundland is, 
pethaps, the most popular 
breed of any. He is sunpljr 
unequalled hi the water, 
and has been picked up m 
the middle of the Bajt of 
Biscay, out of sight of Skd, 
or of any other ship flfom 
which he had probably 
jumped overboard « Jt§is 
character, as a rule, is of the noblest kind; generous, 
biave, gentle, and of great intelligence, he Becomes 
almost part of the family to whom he belongs. Equally 
good natured with the mastiff, h« is far less dsenifi - *.; 

and enters into aSrT&ar 
pastimes with a seat of 
_ which the larger breeds 

elsewhere mentioned would 
be ashamed j he a, tft 
short, not Onty a good, 
but eminently a compa¬ 
nionable dog The large 
bleed has been known 
to reach thirtydtroi mdhhs 
at the shoulder, and 
though rather smaller now 
than formerly, thirty bsobcs 
is often met wire. 
head is splendid, with kn 
expression at once iwd-e 
lectual and benevolent; big 
the eyes are to out fancy.. 

S too small m prepor- 
Ihe chest » well 
iped, and all tbeJfore « 
I the body muscular 
itnd powerful, but there » 
generally a weakness about 
the lams whicH gives ranker 
a slovenly gait to the ani¬ 
mal compared with ofoor 
large breeds We,are con¬ 

vinced that this defect oottld 
be bred out with a Kmlp 
The feet are large, and flatter than pSuaklJ^^* 6 ® 
greatly .aids_*the animal m swimming, an exBMM* ». 
is really fond c£ The best totem is fltte Baric; 
new to this, ue prefer a dun colour inclimngto red, 
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THE TOILETTE 


bat blade and white are often met with. Besides the 
well-known long-haired breed, there is a variety of the 
large N e wfoundiand, with a short coat resembling that of 
a mastiff, but thicker and more dense ; this, however, is 
not common. There is also a curly-haired variety; but 
this kind of coat is rather troublesome to keep in good 
order, unless the animal can have constant access to the 
water. We give an illustration of this very favourite 
variety of dog. 

Besides the large Newfoundland, there is a smaller 
variety, known as the Labrador dog, which is only 
about twenty inches high at the shoulder. Peeler, the 
celebrated “dog of the police,” one of the most re- 
mmkiibig examples on record of canine sagacity, was a 
Labrador Newfoundland. It should be observed, that 
although the Newfoundland dog is generally of an 
aandtelit temper, there are many individuals of a very 
010% character; and the variety, though bearing the 
aptieshf children with great complacency, cannot bear to 
be long deliberately teased so well as some others. The 
aoimarjt great intelligence seems to resent such unworthy 
treatment 

' ,‘Next t<? the Newfoundland naturally come the spaniels 
aind retrievers, which show a strong resemblance to it 
in conformation—indeed, the Labrador is often called a 
spaniel.. Of these we propose to treat in our next article 
on this subject, as well as of the other principal varieties 
of dogs most. commonly used in sport. This branch of 
our subject being exhausted, we shall pass on to the 
feeding and rearing of the animal, together with an 
account of the principal diseases to which he is liable, 
and the most approved methods of treating them. 




THE TOILETTE. 


, t.—T he management of the skin (continued). 

kea-Bathing. —Sea, water is rather more stimulating 
"=*“ 1188 ®'Ordinary water, and this difference is perhaps the 
only one of any importance to be considered in reference 
to this subject—that is to say, so far as the action of the 
sea water itself upon the body is concerned. It can be 
readily understood that if ordinary bathing is sometimes 
followed by disagreeable results, because it is employed 
m an injudicious manner, or at an improper time, ill 
effects are much more likely to arise under similar cir¬ 
cumstances when the skin is stimulated by sea water. 
We do, .indeed, discover that sea-bathing occasionally 
dtfes harm; it is said not to “ agree ” with this or that 

S r or child, and such an opinion is now and then 
held by parents and others. But it is often an 
conclusion, for the simple reason that proper pre¬ 
cautions have not been taken to use the sea douche, as 
•bejpre observed, fairly and at the right time. It is also 
true that in some exceptional instances sea-bathing 
1B ranno*i be taken with comfort under any circumstances— 
when the best.precautions are taken to prevent its dis- 
agrjicment. But these examples are rare; and in ( the 
& majority of cases iu which it seems objectionable,‘sea¬ 
bathing can be had r ecourse to with benefit, if it be used 
witk proper regulations. Now, as in the ordinary bath, 
we Should be particular not to bathe when the surface is 
too much cooled, nor allow the body to be chilled. Half 
shbtdd not be out and half in the water for any length of 
time, blit the whole immersed. The bather should not 
. go into ihp sea top' soon after a meal, nor when he is 
exhausted, but when moderately warm by exercise, or on 
,£rst getting up in the morning, if he or she. be in very 
,.„#igbr9us health. 

, In the case of children, it is best that they wait till 
* the sands have become thoroughly warmed Jy the. sun, 
' when the water is consequently wannest. They shoulL.not 


be permitted to go into the Sea late in the evening, es» 
penally if the weather he in the least degree inclined to 
be chilly. The best time of all, perhaps, is in the after¬ 
noon ; but there is no reason why a as before ob¬ 
served, should not be taken in die mot .ring, if the weather 
be suitable. The bather should be careful not to titer his 
usual habits. Children, of course, dine in the middle of 
the day. They are ready for their plunge two hours 
afterwards. We think it best that the sea water should 
be allowed to come into direct contact with the body, 
without the intervention of any dress. It is best to 
follow this plan where it is convenient to- do bo. On 
entering the sea, bathers should go thoroughly into 
it, and not dabble about, to get chilled knee-deep in the 
water. There is more harm done in this than in any 
other way, and it is the fault of young ladies. Bathers 
should keep moving about, frequently dip, and, at die 
outset of sea-bathing, be a short time in the water. The 
.atter is a most important consideration, and must be 
noticed a little nfore in detail. When an individual com¬ 
mences bathing, if is best that he or she take one or two 
plunges, and then leave the water. After the next two or 
three days, five minutes’ immersion may be allowed ; but 
,t should be noticed if there is any feeling of chilliness. 
If so, the time should even be lessened, when a glow is 
felt after one or two plunges into the sea, but a cold¬ 
ness if the bather remains longer in the water. It may 
be well to take the bath twice a day; but for short 
ntcrvals each time. The majority of persons, however, 
especially if they bathe in the afternoon, when the water 
‘s somewhat warmed, will be able to remain immersed 
for ten minutes, and this is quite long enough for the 
majority of persons. At all events, when the first sensa- 
ion of chilliness or coldness is experienced, the bather 
should leave the water. Much harm is done by a pro- 
racted stay in the water, so as to check the reaction of 
the skin. Instead of the sea water acting as a stimulant, 
t then acts as a depressant The bather on coming out 
of the water should dress at once and rapidly. The con¬ 
veniences at our watering places are not what they should 
be; towels should be dry and warm, and it should be 
possible to have a pail or foot bath, with warm water 
to stand in, especially for ladies and children, so as 
not only to rinse the feet, but as a preventive against the 
body being chilled. Reaction should be encourage^ by 
vigorous friction of the body, and the bather, whep dressed, 
should take a short and brisk walk, which will call the 
circulation into activity, if it be at all inclined to flag. 
If there be any actual shivering or chilliness, a little 
warm tea or wine and water, or some warm simple, may 
be required. 

We have finished with the treatment of the skin in 
health, and now proceed to" speak of its management when 
it becomes disordered. 

DISORDERS OF THE SKIN. 

Dry Skin .—The skin may be dry generally or only in 
certain places. In the former case it may be a congenital 
disorder. Every now and again one secs children at six. 
montlw or a year old exhibiting a peculiar harsh, dry, and 
somewhat wrinkled state of skin. They never perspire, 
feel the cold very much, and winds chafe their skin. There 
is more or less^calincss, and often little dark plates collect, 
about the ankys, knees, and other parts of the body, 
These can be priced off, leaving the skin harsh and rough, 
like a nutmeg-gvrter almost. In these severe cases much 
may be done, undjr medical advice, by the use of baths 
and frictions, with oil or glycerine, to make, the sufferer 
comfortable. I n other cases a dry,skin is not an affair which 
is congenital, but it comes on in after life—in the child as 
w f ell as|hc adult. The skin looks dirty and muddy besides 
’eelivS dry; it itches, and scratching produces pimply 
eruptions. This state usually arises from a neglect of tk* 
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proper use of the hath in those who* do not take much 
exercise and who are hot very strong. In other cases the 
skin generally perspires properly, but some one part is 
harsh and dry, such as the face or hands. Washing the 
face with strong soap will make it rough and uncomfort¬ 
able, and so wul exposure to cold winds. _ The remedies 
here are simple—the avoidance of all irritants, tepid 
bathing, and anointing the face with glycerine and water— 
or, what is often better, painting it over with a little 
whiting paste at night for several times. There is just 
one remark worth making here, and it is this : Glycerine 
should generally be used to the skin diluted. It has much 
affinity for water, and if the skin be very dry and harsh, 
pure glycerine may, by rapidly uniting with the water of the 
tissue, occasionally do harm. The remark just made 
will apply to the skin when rough. It is the localised 
forms of dryness and roughness that trouble persons, 
and, as before observed, these are often the result either 
of the too free use of soap or the action of irritants. 

Moist Skin .—This is one of the most unpleasant dis¬ 
orders to which the skin is subject, and “it is a source of 
very great annoyance to most persons. In some cases 
the whole skin is affected, being cold and clammy. In 
children it is a sign—especially if the perspiration occur 
particularly about the head, soaking the pillow through 
and through at night—of deficient nutrition, and of a 
tendency to or actual rickets. No mother should make 
light of it, but consult a doctor when it occurs. The 
use of all that is bracing, plenty of fresh air, of good 
milk, and steel wine, will do wonders in these cases. 
In young persons and in adults, moist Skins imply a 
very weak constitution, or some special kind of debility, 
and need the physician’s care. We shall refer here 
particularly to those cases only which are partial—such 
as uncomfortable moisture of the hands or feet or arm- 
pits. Every one knows what a cold clammy hand is. 
It may be a constitutional peculiarity, and it is not at all 
unfrequently seen in persons of a lymphatic, lethargic 
temperament. Here it is very troublesome in warm 
weather. It is possible in many cases to find out nervous 
debility, unfair treatment of the stomach, an inactive skin 
as a whole from neglect, or some cause of weakness. 
Locally much may be done. Bathing the hands or feet 
in very hot water twice a day, the use of a solution of alum 
and salt (two or three teaspoonfuls of these to a pint of 
water), putting on prepared chalk made into a paste, 
sponging with a lotion made of strong ammonia solution 
(one part to four or five of water), may be tried without 
fear and with success. But in other cases the perspi¬ 
ration is offensive, especially about the feet. In these 
cases it is often due to uncleanliness. The feet should 
be washed most sedulously twice a day with warm soap 
and water, and then bathed with a solution of carbolic 
acid in water (one part to twenty or thirty). Clean socks 
must be put on. Oftentimes the perspiration soaks into 
the boots, and there becomes rancid, aifd the unpleasant¬ 
ness will not be removed until the boots are once and for 
fver dispensed with. 


THE AQUARIUM. • 

FRESH WATER VEGETATldfo. 

Although the aquarium, as herein treated, may be* 
viewed chiefly as an object for the decoration of a room, 
its utility as a means of amusement and instruction should 
not be lost sight of. The development of vegetation, the 
peculiarities of the class to which the plants belong, the 
Habits.of the creatures that maybe introduced into the 
tank, and the microscopic wonders that aie invariably, 

g enerated, are nQt only a source of endless recreation, 
\it may be turned to excellent qccount iq the educa¬ 


tion pf a family. The receptacle having been provided, 
and the bed of the aquarium prepared according to 
the instructions previously given, the next operation is 
to choose the plants and place them in their proper 
position. 

The best and most lasting of all aquarium plants is the 
spiral valisncria. This, however, being a native, of 
southern Europe, is not easily procurable - but once 
established in your tank, jt will grow luxuriantly. /The 
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AMACHAMS ALSINJSTHUM. 


most prolific of the river weeds is the American water- 
thyme (Anacharis nlsinastrum ), but this is a plant ^e 
do not recommend encouraging. 'Of its introduction- into 
this country there are several accounts, the most probable 
being that given by a Cambridge gentleman, who, having 
received a plant from a friend in Canada, kept it rora 
time in a glass jar, but not seeing it develop itself into 
anything interesting or beautiful, ordered it to be thrown 
away; this was done, and the drain from the house 
emptying itself into the Cam, carried down the germo «f 
the weed, which soon spread and became a great nuisance, 
as it nearly filled the river. Those of our readers, there¬ 
fore, who introduce this plant into their aquarium should 
take special care to prevent any opportunities of its being 
similarly propagated. 

Another suitable plant is the common frog-bit {Hydro- 
chart's morsus-rana). Its habit of growth differs con- 



9 FROG-BIT. '* CflARA VULGARIS* 

s'.dcrably from either of the above, which is an advan¬ 
tage where variety is desirable. Of the other plants- 
suited for oi# purpose, may be named the arum (Calia 
palustris), the common stone-wort {Churn vulgaris ), toe 
water-soldier ‘alvidcs), and the spikedwater- 

milfoi)/fl#«zy#j'//#« spicatum). • 

In the largest-sized tanks small water-lilies may be 
• • 
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•introduce A Of these there are two kinds, white {Nymphea 
ifi&q) and yellow {Nuphar bvteum), both of which 4 re to 
bp round in ponds. A disadvantage attendant on the use 
of these is,' that lilies die down in winter, and their leaves, 
if not removed!, encumber the tank withoiit enhancing its 
beauty. . The common water-shield has pretty oval- 
shaped leaves, Which float upon the surface, and from the 
peculiar way in which they unfold themselves are an 
object of interest. Reeds and rushes are sometimes used, 
but require a deeper foundation for their roots than can 
be usually given. 

The best method of planting the weeds is to tie each 
of them to a pebble and sink them below the surface 
. of the shingle, Care should be taken to arrange them 
With some regard to effect, the shortest being placed 
in front and the longest behind. A glass of aquatic 
. plants neatly arranged 
^ » as ornamental an ob¬ 
ject fa a fern case, and 
certainly less common. 

After tall the plants arc 
arranged, a little duck- 
mtt&\Ltmna minor) may 
be thrown in. These float 
upon the surface and har¬ 
bour minute insects,which 
serve as occasional dainty 
morsels for the fish. 

BeforCHhe intended in¬ 
habitants of the aquarium 
are introduced, the plants 
Should be given time to 
establish themselves—say 
about a fortnight. If it 
found that a green film 
overspreads the surface of 
the glass, this must be 
taken as a sign, either that 
too much light has been 
"gTVfen, or too many plants 
nave been introduced in 
proportion to the quantity 
‘of water. 

If the aquarium be suf¬ 
ficiently large, a pretty 
effect may be obtained 
by building up the rock- 
wotk. till it reaches some 
distance above the water, 

And leaving a space into 
which a fern may be 
planted, as shown in our 
illustration. 

i If it be intended to introduce small frogs or newts, 
‘ which are 'quite .admissible, the aquarium should be 
’ 4 . covered with glass, to prevent their crawling over the 
.*•. sides. They may appear perfectly contented and happy 
all day, but newts have noctutnal migratory habits, and 
are most likely to find their way down-stairs before morn¬ 
ing, unless prevented. The cover of a bell-glass should 
fro a circular piece of glass, large enough to project a 

r ter of an inch over the rim, with a round hole cut in 
centre to admit the air. This also answers the 
propose of keeping out the dust when the room is 
swept 

. Amphibious crCSturcs should never be kept entirely in 
the water. To give them a resting-place, a little island 
should be prepared for them, in this manner:—Take a 
piece of cork of an irregular shape, smear, it over with 
<f marine glue, and then sprinkle it with sand ; let it stand 
«. to dry, and then-place it in water for scene time. < When 
“ seasoned,” itimay be floated on the ■v-Tiace yof the 
aquarium. The newts will soon give evidence of their 


.ppreciating 
limbing upc 


this provision for their 


convenience, by 


upon it and diving from it 
THE SELECTION OP FRESH-WATER ANIMALS. 

The first specimens of animal life which Should be 
placed in an aquarium are the molluscs. Of these, the 
horny coil shell (Planorbis comeui) and the pond mud 
shell (Limnea stomal is) are the most plentiful and best 
suited. Both these aquatic snails may be found in 
stagnant pools or sluggish rivers. They feed upon the 
weeds, and may be captured by drawing a net along the 
submerged stems of rank grass or rushes tjjat grow close 
to the shore. They have been termed the scavengers of 
the aquarium* because they assist in keeping down the 
superabundant vegetation, and consume the minute green 
growth that accumulates upon the sides of the glass. 

They are very active, and 
the mot ion of the planorbis 
is particularly graceful. 

There are also two 
kinds of mussel that may 
be introduced, the swan 
mussel (Anodon cygneus) 
and the duck mussel 
( Unto piUorum), but they 
possess no especial recom¬ 
mendation, and require 
careful watching lest they 
die and pollute the water. 

Among the lively crea¬ 
tures that deserve a place 
in the aquarium, there 
are few more interesting 
than the common water- 
spiders (Argyroneta aqua- 
tica). These form especi¬ 
ally attractive objects on 
account of their activity, 
and their habit of rising 
to the surface, drawing a 
globule of air underneath 
the water, and carrying it 
down, as if it were a jewel 
attached to the hind part 
of the body. I f the aqua¬ 
rium be in good condition, 
the watcr-spiderwill some¬ 
times weave a web and 
construct its nest, and 
live in confinement for a 
considerable period. 

There are several varie- 
tiesof thebectle tobefound 
in rivers and ponds, but only two that can be safely intro¬ 
duced into the aquarium—the large harmless beetle {Hy- 
droils piceus ), anil the little whirligig (Uyrinus natator). 
The former, though large in size, is distinguished for its 
amicable disposition; the latter, though small, makes up 
for its insignificant proportions by whirling about ana 
persistently forcing itself into notice. 

The caddis-worm, or cad-bait, is a favourite object for 
the aquarium- It is the larvae of the May-fly, and may be 
found in the shallows of rivers and streams. With minute 
pieces of twigs, grains of sand, and other obtainable 
i materials, tl&sc worms construct grottO-like nests, the 
particles of wuich they fqstcn together by means of silken 
threads, secreted in the same manner as in the silk-worm. ■ 
The methodical, careful, and business-like way in which 
the caddis builds its dwelling affords an admirable illus¬ 
tration,, of th«» instinct possessed* by the insect tribe; and 
the operation may be easily observed' in the aquarium,, by 
tl& tise of an ordinary magnifying glass placefl an the 
outside near the spot where the creature is*at work. 
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HOME GARDENING. 

THE CULTIVATION OF SMALL GARDENS. 

In the outskirts of London, and, indeed, of most towns, 
there are to be found numbers of small houses at a 
moderate rental, with a very small 
patch of ground at the back, from 
twenty to thirty yards in length, 
and six or seven yards wide, so small, . 

in fact, that at first sight it might ^ A 

appear questionable whether it would 
be really worth the time, trouble, and 
necessary expense to keep it in a 
state of cultivation. We hope to be 
able to show that this would be a i 

mistake. A plot of ground, however 
■small, is far too valuable to be wasted, , '’Mfa 

especially in the suburbs of towns, fc-ggr ^■jgfittg! 
where all garden produce is very lg§? |pp| l 

expensive ; and our present object is ,j£J ,|l|ll|j 
to show those of our readers who jgrj 
have small gardens of this kind howto *~z ^!/'</, ( 


cultivate them to the best advantage. 
The laying-out of them should be as 


Fig 


endive, onions, spinach, and the various useful herbs 
necessary for a small family, and, if all the ground were 
kept continually under cultivation, or, in other words, as 
soon as one crop is done with it were cleared off, and 
another putin*its place, it might be made remunerative. 

• Smaller plots of ground, such as 
belong or accompany dwellings of a 
minor description, which might be 
better understood by the name of 
yards, if they were only paved, would 
likewise pay the tenant to grow use¬ 
ful pot herbs, and such crops as 
onions, lettuces, radishes, and so 
forth, and as such, there is no reason 
why a foot of soil should lie idle. In 
a future paper, we shall again revert 
to the subject of gardens on a some¬ 
what larger scale, and how to make 

Cauliflowers, rhubarb, sea-kale, 
and even asparagus might fye grown. 
A few of the most useful fruits, such as 
raspberries, currants, gooseberries*— 
" of course, small sized—might be 


small sized—might be 



simple as possible—cither with a 
path down the centre, and beds on 
each side to the boundary walls, or 
else with a path running round the 
garden at about two or three feet 
from the wall. Of these, the latter 
is preferable, for several reasons ; it 
is certainly more sightly, and cnhblcs 
one to reach every part of the ground 
with facility. Of course, if it be 
merely intended to use the garden as 
an ornament, it will be easy enough 
to fill the surrounding beds with 
flowers, the centre being laid out in . 
grass, with a few small beds of flowers - 
in the centre, as described in our 1 
last paper, but this is an expensive 
matter, as all the plants will nave to 
be procured fresh ju;ar after year, 
there not being sufficient space to 
propagate fresh ones, or to keep a stock through the 
wintpr for the next summer’s planting.* If it is desired 
to make the garden remunerative, flowers must be 
made* a secondary coraideration, and the principal, 
part of the space snould be filled with a judicious 
selection of vegetables. In favourable situations, such, 
a plot/would grow the cabbages, lettuces, radis&s, 
.'-5— VOL. I.', , , . 



planted here and there in the garden, 
currants might be nailed against the 
wall with advantage, and space might 
also be found for a few strawberrie% 

CARDENING OPERATIONS FOR 
DECEMBER. , 

•Such of our readers as are desirous 
of obtaining an early spring display 
!of bloom, may do so by preserving^ 
few nutumn-sown annuals in pots., 
Should they depend upon self-sown 
seedlings, wb|gjli are always the best, 
when obtairjfvile, they should take 
them up out 1 ,f the ground, and plm^l 
two, three, or four, according to the 
size and habit of the plant, in good- 
sized pots, which should then be 
placed in a frame or' pit. Of 
; # these the hitter will be found to 

be the most effective for protecting tfiese or any other 
small flowering plants or shrubs through the winter. To 
form a pit, the ground should be excavated to a depth of 
three feet, arid lined all round with brickwork nine mcjies . 
in thickness, rather higher at the back than the front, so 
as to allow ofth® covering sloping to the front. We have 


selection of vegetables. In favourable situations, such, as to allow ofth® covering sloping lo the front. We have 
a plot/would grow the cabbages, lettuces, radisllbs, I found filofitT&ftirds answer the purpose fairly, but oti 
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„ course they arc not so good a protection as brick, and 
they will want renewing each season ; and for a flooring 
or bottom there should be a layer of fine coal ashes six 
Inches thjck, which will not harbour vermin, or retain 
the moisture that runs from the pots after watering. I n ordb 
nary winters, a frame on a hot-bed such as has been used 
for forcing in the earlier part of the year, will be found a 
sufficient protection. Both pits and frames arc covered 
with the ordinary glass sashes, and in severe weather a 
bass mat is the best additional covering. Those who arc 
not prepared to go to the expense of glass sashes, will 
And the following substitute both cheap and effective. 
Procure some cheap calico and stretch it quite tight gn an 
ordinary frame, and then proceed to make it waterproof by 
means of a composition for which we subjoin the recipe. 
Get some thin cheap calico, and after having stretched it 
Oft your frames (or, if required in a piece, on the ground) 
quite tight, then cover it by means of a brush with a comi 
position'made of two pints of pale linseed oil, one ounce 
of sugar of lead, and four ounces of white resin. The 
sugar of lead is to be ground with a little of the oil, after 
which 'add the remainder and the resin, and mix the 
ingredients well together while warm. 

Water should be given with great caution in winter, 
but, when it is found necessary to apply it, moisten 
the soil entirely, without spilling any on the foliage if 
it can'be avoided. In wet weather, the best way of 
^admitting air to plants in pits and frames, is to tilt the glass 
sashes qp behind, as by this means the rain is kept out 
of the bed, and that which falls on the glasses runs away 
more readily. In dry weather, these plants should be 
folly exposed, except in the case of frost, when it will be 
necessary to keep the sashes close. A frame with one light 
open ana the other partially closed, is shown in Fig. 3. 
•An. admirable {flan for protecting small shrubs, when 
fj ©t are unable to afford a grceu-housc, is to drive six 
or more stakes into the ground in a circle, at equal 
distances from each other, round the shrub, and bind 
them together with two hoops, whose size and diametrical 
- proportions must depend entirely uport the sire of the 
plant or plants to be surrounded. One of these hoops 
is to be nailed or tied within an inch of the top, 
and the other about half-way down, as shown in Fig. 2. 
This framework is to be covered with waterproof calico, 
as in the previous case. Fig 4 represents its appearance 
when completed. The third and last, though by no 
means the least important, is not a new idea, but it is 
equally useful in its way for the protection of rectangular 
beds of plants. It consists of a sufficient number of 
eirches, which may be formed of hoops from an old tub, 
which have been opened and pointed at each end. These 
should be thrust into the ground at the extreme edges of 
the bed, at about eighteen inches apart all the way down. 
Then place a straight stick or lath on the top, and one on 
each side, about a foot from the ground ; tie each arch 
•Securely to these laths; and you wul have a frame strong 
1 enough to hold the waterproof calico, as at Fig. 5. Care 
" must be taken that in both cases the material used as a 
covering reaches the ground, where it must be secured, 

, as, without this, the plants would be as well, and even 
* Njttcr off without any covering at all. To give air to 
fdantsthus protected,you must contrive to have some por¬ 
tion of the covering movable, as shown at Figs. 1 and 4. 
This opening should be as near the top as possible. Open 
these doors or windows, as they may be termed, whenever 
the weather will .permit, but close them at njght, or, in 
feet, as often as ,you think there is any danger of their 
taking harm. 

Keep everything as tidy as possible, and if you have. 

a bulbs Still out of the ground, get thtin in without 
y. Cut down fuchsias that are to remain outfall the 
winter, and s$e that their roots' are protfeetprj by a cover- 
,'ing of coal ashes, sawdust, or simitar mS'tcnaL *lt is a J 


good plan to take up tea-roses, and lay them by in a shed 
or out-house, or, in fact, in any place where frost cannot 
reach them. Auriculas and other plants in frames should 
be kept moderately dry, and they should also be kept 
free from weeds and dead and dying leaves. 


COOKING. 

PUDDINGS—CAKES—FRITTERS—PISH,. 

Sausage Rolls. —Lay one sausage, whole, without re¬ 
moving the skin, iri the middle of the rolled-out pie-crust, 
and then proceed as with apple-rolls. This is capital, 
cold or hot, for hungry boys. 

Beef Pudding. —Cut beef into bits half the size of a 
walnut, fat and lean together; they need not be the 
primest parts. Make them into a pudding, as you would 
make apple-pudding, seasoning with pepper, salt, all¬ 
spice, and chopped onions. Put in a little water to make 
gravy. People that can gel them, add mushrooms and 
oysters; but thfcse are not absolutely necessary. This 
pudding takes a great deal of boiling. 

Saffron Cakes or Buns are a nice little treat for chil¬ 
dren ; pretty to look at, and easy to make. Their slight 
medicinal quality is stimulant likely to do more good 
than harm. Their tendency is to help digestion, and 
they are said to kill or drive out intestinal worms. To 
make your saffron loaves, cakes, or buns, buy at the 
druggist’s as small a quantity of saffron as he will sell. 
Infuse enough of this in the water with which you make 
your dough to give it a clear, light, yellow tinge, and the 
decided taste and smell peculiar to the flower, both which 
it will retain after baking. Then make your cake exactly 
as the giteau—directions for making which were given in 
a previous number (page 37)—with the addition of a little 
sugar, and taking care that it rises well If to be kept 
some time, make it into good-sized loaves ; if to be 
consumed or distributed immediately, make into small 
buns or rolls. Bake in a moderate oven, neither fierce 
nor slack. 

Good Common Cake. —Mix a teacupful of good yeast 
with half a pint of milk: warm it slightly; stir it into 
two and a half pounds of flour, and half a pound of brown 
sugar, and set it to rise. Then melt half a pound of 
butter with another half-pint of milk, and add it to the 
former ingredients, with half a pound of washed currants, 
or a few caraway seeds, a little bruised. Again leavb it 
for awhile to rise. When well risen, put it into tins, and 
bake. 

Pancakes.— As these are a holiday treat, you will try 
and make them as good as you can. Shrove Tuesday 
comes but once a year. Allow eight eggs to a pound 
of flour. Separate the yolks from the whites. With 
the flour mix the yolks, a pinch of salt, a little milk, 
and some good yeast. The quality of the yeast is 
more important than the quantity. Beat' the whites of 
the eggs to a froth with a little milk; this is done to 
help the yeast in making the pancakes light. Mix this 
with the flour and the other ingredients. Stir in as much 
moft tepid milk as will bring the whole to the thickness 
of batter. Some people, add a glass of rum or brandy,, 
and a little'grated nutmeg. Cover with a cloth, and set 
it for two or three hours somewhere near the fire, to rise. 
Always wipl?_ out your frying-pan immediately before 
using it. Ycfi may have hung it up clean, but dust falls, 
blacks fly, and rust goes to work. When the pan is watm, 
put in a liberal quantity of dripping, pork lard, or 
butter. When that is hot, pour into the middle of the 
pan enough batter to make a pancake. As it fries, keep 
raising the edges with a knife or with a fish-slice. When 
the under side is done, turn it quickly, taking care not 
ttf breafc it; to do this cleverly requires a littlc >practice. 
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When the pancake is cooked, sprinkle its surface with a 
little moist sugar after it is laid on a very hot .dish j and 
so on, until your pile of pancakes is finished, sprinkling 
each with sugar in its turn. Over the top pancake squeeze 
the juice of one or two oranges. The oranges are quite 
an excusable extra. Peel them before squeezing, and 
dry the peel, if not wanted for immediate use. It will 
serve to flavour puddings and stews. Boiling water 
poured over it, with a lump of sugar, makes a pleasant 
drink to quench feverish thirst, the bitterness and essential 
oil in the peel being slightly tonic. Some people prefer 
the juice of ISmons with the pancake, so it will be well to 
give them the opportunity of choosing. 

Apple Pancakes. — Put a little less milk into your 
batter—that is, make it a little stiffer, and sweeten it 
slightly. Chop apple very small, mix it with the batter, 
and proceed as before. The pancakes will require more 
care in turning, to keep them whole, but they are very 
nice when you do succeed. Stir up the letter every time 
you use it, to mix the apple equally. 

Apple Fritters.— Peel a few large apples ; cut out their 
cores with an apple-scoop, and cut them across in slices a 
quarter of an inch thick. Some cooks will tell you to soak 
them an hour in brandy, in a soup-plate, with a little sugar 
dusted over them ; but that expenditure of time, trouble, 
and materials is perfectly unnecessary. We do not say 
that it does no good, but you may make capital apple 
fritters without it. Let your batter be even stiffer than the 
preceding, with the allowance of one or two more eggs to 
the same quantity of flour. The frying-pqn, which may 
be smaller and deeper, should also contain plenty of hot 
fat. With a fork, dip each slice of apple first into flour, 
then into the batter, to make as much stick to it as you 
can ; then with your slice push it off the fork into the 
frying-pan. Turn it, if necessary; but there should be 
fat enough to cover it. When you judge the apple is 
tender, take up your halters, let them drain on the slice 
an instant, then pile them in a pyramid on your dish. 
Fritters should be fried so dry as to be eaten, like cake, 
with the fingers, and served hot enough to burn the mouth. 
Other fruit may be fried in the same way as apples. Wc 
have eaten peach fritters, in the bourse of our travels, 
but hold them to be inferior to apple, the peach being 
one of the fruits which lose flavour by cooking, while 
both J.he apple and the apricot gain by the process. 
Smidl slices of meat, cold cooked vegetables, as carrots 
andreelery, joints of fowl, &c., are all excellent fried in 
batter. It is worth knowing, not only that a great many 
little remnants may be dressed again in this way, in a 
pleasing shape, but (in case you have to help to cook a 
stylish dinner) are actually used to ornament and accom¬ 
pany other dishes. They are largely so employed both 
by French and American codks. 

Parsnip Fritters (American). —Boil the parsnips in 
salted water, so as to flavour them through ; make a light 
batter; cut the parsnips into rounds, ana dip them in the 
batter. Have ready hot lard ; take the parsnips out of 
the batter with a spoon, and drop them into the lard while 
boiling. When they rise to the surface, turn them ; wjjicn 
browned on both sides, take them out; let them drain, 
and set them into the oven to keep hot. Serve them 
with broiled, fried, or roost meats or fowfs. Proceed 
in the same way for turnip fritters, to be used as garnish 
for fried meats, hashes, stews, &c. 't 

fisw. . 

Perch, Bets, and 'small Pike are exceflcnt fried ; but 
frying is rather a costly way of cooking fish. The fat it 
takes would be better employed in making sauce to be 
eaten with them boiled. With roach, dace! and 'bream 
(die bigger these; are the better), you may make a 
nice, and extremely palatable dish in the following 
manner 


After cleaning your fish, salt them for a night. Throw 
them into as much boiling water as will cover them. Let 
them boil about five minutes, and as soon as the flesh will 
come away from the bone, take them up, and pick it off 
clean with a knife and fork, taking care nbt to leave any 
of tire little bones in it. You will then have a plhteful of 
fish without any bone. Boil some mealy potatoes ; inash 
them; season with pepper and salt; add a bit of butter 
or some roost meat dripping, and mix up the fish with 
the mashed potatoes equally, so that there is not more of 
it in one place than in another. You may then turn it 
out on a dish, and serve it; or you may put it in a basin, 
and set it before the fire, to keep it hot till wanted. 
When oncc*made, it will warm up again easily. 

Eels are occasionally to be had in tolerable plenty. 
There are two easy ways of cooking them which are con¬ 
venient, because in both they are as good cold as hot. 
The first is— ( 

Potted Eels. —For people with good stomachs and 
hearty appetites, there is no need to skin eels. There is 
no doubt, however, that their flavour and digestibility arc 
increased by skinning, although the skin contains fat, 
which greatly helps to warm us, by supplying fuel for 
the slow combustion within us, by which our animal 
heat is maintained. The pickled eels that are sent in 
casks from the northern countries of Europe to the 
south are never skinned. After cleaning your cei% 
and cutting off their heads, cut them into pieces about 
two inches long. Put them into a brown earthen pot, 
to which, if there is not an earthen cover, you have 
fitted a wooden one. Season them with pepper, salt, and 
allspice ; if you have parsley and thyme in your garden 
put in a few sprigs. Pour over the eels a little more 
vinegar and water than will cover them ; put on thi^lj^ 
and set the pot into a slow oven, or on the ashes on your 
hearth. They should not be too much done ;*as soon as 
the flesh will come away from the bone, they are doge 
enough. They will keep some time. When herrings 
arc cheap, and before they arc shorten, you may pot them 
in the same way. These you scale, cut off the heads and- 
tails, and cut them across into two or three pieces. 

Collared Erls, though a little more trouble than potted 
cels, make a very good and handsome dish. For this, 
the larger the eels the better ; quite small cels can 
hardly be collared. Empty your cel; cut off its head; 
open it at the belly the whole of its length; wash it; 
take out the backbone, tearing the flesh as little a? 
may be. Dry it by pressing it with a coarse cloth. 
You will then have a flat strip of cel-flesh, broad a* 
one end end narrow at the other. Season the inner 
surface of the eel by dusting it with salt, pepper, and 
allspice. Then roll it tightly upon itself, as you would 
a ribbon, beginning at the broad end, until you have 
rolled it into a lump something like a short, thicl* 
sausage, blunt at both ends. Tie it with broad tape 
(not with string, which would cut into the flesh when 
cooked), to keep it fl om unrolling^|nd theq cook in an 
earthen pot with a lid, exactly raYyou do ported eels,, 
One large eel will be enough to if'-, at a time, and be as 
much as there is room for in your pot. If undcrstzeo, 
you can collar several (rolling each one separately) at 
once. When you want them, you take them out of the 
pot, and after cutting off as many slices as arc*requireO> 
,yor, return them to their liquor for future use. _ They will 
keep thus several days or longer, and art very convenient 
to have in store, to save cooking in hot weather. 

Conger Eel Pier —In many parts of the country, congers, 
or sea eels, arg often plentiful and cheap. In Li»"v-alL 
j \vhcre they put everything into a pic, conger pie is one.of 
the mo|t approvqjl. Take congers not thicker than J'our 
•wrist (they «ri*yi’Ue less); empty, and cut them intq'two-. 
inch lei&ths, rejecting the heads. Wash, drain, arid dry 
‘4)em in a coarse cloth. Roll the pieces in flqtu', then 


• ■ 
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place them in your pie-dish, seasoning, as you do so, with 
pepper, salt, and allspice. You may sprinkle amongst 
them a little chopped parsley and lemon, or common 
thyme. Pour over them a tumbler of water, with a table- 
spoonful of vinegar in it, to help to make gravy. Two or 
three hard eggs quartered will be a nice addition. Cover 
aU with a good solid crust, and bake in a moderate oven. 
This dish may be eaten either hot or cold; if cold, the 
pie may be a little more highly flavoured with spice and 
vinegar. 

Large Conger, Roasted, is very good and easy to do. 
Take a cut, about a foot long, out of the middle of 
one of the largest. Clean it without opening the belly. 
If you can manage to stuff it with a stuffing made of 
bread crumbs, chopped parsley and lemon thyme, pepper, 
salt, and shred fat or suet, bound together with a raw egg, 
your roast will be all the better, as well as all the bigger, 
for it. Tie it round with string, and aft er a good dredging 
with "flour, roast it. Put into your catch-pan a lump 
of buttpr or some roast-meat dripping, and, u you live in 
a cyder country, a tumbler of cyder; if not, the same 
quantity of one-third vinegar, two-thirds water. Baste 
well your roasting conger with this, dredging it with flour 
from time to time. When half-done, change the end by 
which it hangs-before the fire, and continue basting till it 
is done enough. Serve the gravy with it. Large conger, 
so prepared, can be baked in a dish, if the shape and 
site of the oven allow of its being basted now and then 
with the liquor (the same as you put into the catch-pan) 
in the dish, into which you may also put a few potatoes. 
Baking the fish is less trouble than roasting it, but if 
Gookea in this way it is more liable to over-doing and 
drying up. 

■ Skate is a wholesome fish, often to be had at a reason- 
dEbtb price, as it bears travelling well, and is indeed, in 
cool weather, the better for being kept a couple of days 
after catching. It is best in autumn, but is never exactly 
dut of season. Choose fish with the brown skin clear 
and healthy-looking, the flesh and under skin very white. 
Young skate, called “ maids,” are tender fleshed and deli¬ 
cate ; larger fish are firmer, and altogether more profitable, 
having thicker flesh in proportion to the quantity of gristle, 
for they have no real bones. The upper skin should be 
removed. If you have to do it yourself, strip it from the 
middle outwards. Save the liver. Cut your fish into 
pieces about four inches square—some out of the thick 
parts, some out of the thin. After washing, throw the 
thick pieces and the liver into boiling salt and water; 
when they have boiled up a couple of minutes, put in the 
thin. They will take from ten minutes to a quarter of an 
hour in cooking. When they arc done, arrange them on 
ydur dish, and make for them some liver sauce, for which 
we subjoin a recipe. 

Liver Sauer,— Chop, some of the liver into pieces 
Smaller than peas. Put some of the water in which the 
fish.has been boiled into a saucepan; thicken it with a 
‘ little flour and butter or dripping; add some vinegar, 
With a very small quantity, of mustard mixed in it. 
Then put in your chopped liver; let it come to «a boil, 
and it is ready. 

Plain Boiled Mackerel, with Rennet Sauce. —If the 
fish have rocs and mitts, by making an opening near the 
vent, you. will be able to draw the entrails at the opening 
made by the removal of the gills, at the same time leaving 
the roe or milt in.its place, and also to wash the inside of' 
the fish through those two apertures. The mackerel will 
thus «have a much plumper appearance than if the roes 
were taken out and laid beside them. When the fish- 
-kettle boils, throw in a few sprigs of the 4, freshest light, 
detain fennel you can get. Add a little salt, anfl when 
wintewaler boils again, throw in your ^pkqrel Skim 
”ing of Uy. They will take-from twenty -minutealto half 
r, according to the size. When done, lay your 


mackerel on the strainer in your dish, previously warmed. 
Have ready some melted butter, not too thick. Take the 
boiled fennel out of the fish-kettle, chop it fine, and add 
enough of it to the melted butter to give it a light green 
tint. Add a dessert-spoon of vinegar, either common or 
flavoured with tarragon. You may also stir in a very little 
made mustard, but so little as scarcely to be perceptible. 
When well mixed over the fire, serve separately in a 
sauce-boat. 

Cods' Heads. —In some places, fishmongers-take the 
heads off their codfish before they cut up the rest of the 
fish to retail it by the pound. In that cascf-thc heads are 
sold cheap; and when they can be had for somewhere about 
twopence each, they are well worth buying. They are 
in season through the whole of autumn and winter; and 
wc have enjoyed many a cheap fish-treat with a dish of 
cods’ heads, which contain several of the tit-bits prized by 
epicures—namely, the tongue, the chcek-picces, and the 
nape of the neejf. The fishermen in the northern regions, 
who take cod m large numbers for salting (to do which 
they are obliged to cut off the heads), might be expected 
to throw them away, and waste them, in the midst of 
uch abundance. But instead of that they turn them to 
the best possible account. The tongues and the neck¬ 
pieces, as well as the sounds , or swimming bladders of the 
fish, arc cut out and salted. Even the fins are dried, to 
furnish glue. The only inconvenience attending cods’ 
heads is, that if there are several, they require a large 
kettle to boil them in ; but they can be cooked one or two 
at a time, reserving the flesh from the second batch for 
next day’s use. After taking out the eyes, wash the heads, 
drain them, and if you can let them lie all night with a 
little salt sprinkled over them, they will be none the worse 
for it. Put them into a kettle of boiling water, and boil 
from a quarter of an hour to twenty minutes, according to 
’ e. Dish them on a strainer, if you can, and help with 
a spoon. 

I-'or sauce, oiled- butter is good—simply set a lump 
of butter in a cup before the fire until it melts, and with a 
spoon pour a little of it over the "fish on your plate. In 
some English counties, nice mealy potatoes are considered 
a necessary “ sauce ” for codfish. 

For sharp sauce, take a few table-spoonfuls of the cods’ 
head boilings; put them in a saucepan with a lump of 
butter or dripping, and a tabic-spoonful of vinegardust 
in a little flour, and keep stirring in one direction till they 
are all mixed smooth and come to a boil. 

Both these sauces go well with any boiled fish, and are 
very nice served with many sorts of vegetables. To 
these we will add a third, which will be found equally 
simple and good. 

For brown sauce, put a good lump of butter or dripping 
into a saucepan. Set it on* a brisk fire, shake it round 
now and.then, and keep it there till it is browned, not 
burnt. Take it off the tire, and stir into it a good table¬ 
spoonful of vinejjar. When they are well mixed, pour 
it into your sauce-boat, and serve. The mixing of the 
vinegar with the hot fat had better be done out of doors, 
on account of the quantity of vapour that rises when they 
arc'put together. Although the reverse of an unhealthy 
smell, it may not be agreeable to the persons in the 
house. * 

Any meat remaining on cods’ heads after a meal should 
be separated from the skin and bone before it gets cold. 
This rule applies to all other fish. Arrange it neatly on a 
plate, and dust a little pepper, and drop a little vinegar 
over it. It wit< furnish a nice little delicacy when cold, 
or you may warm it up with potatoes, adding any sauce 
that may be left, in the way w-» have already directed for 
roach and bfeam; or, after putting fin it the cold sauce 
left,oor a bit of butter, you may sprinkle oven it bread 
eftimbs or mashed potatoes, ana brown them IMore the 
fee or in the oven. , ; 
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'flip, AOTTAU TTT1W mon car P> Prussian carp, the roach, the tench, and tlie« 

, . ' . , gudgdon; the two first named being the most preferable. 

FRESH water Animals ( concluded). As it is important to know what to avoid, it should he 

' AS temporary residents tadpoles certainly claim a few mentioned that the stickleback, though an amusing little 
words of notice. They arc easily obtainable in the spring, creature when Kept with companions of its own kind, is 
and their gradual development into frogs affords a lesson too pugnacious to be admitted into a general collection ; 
in natural history especially interesting to the young., and the sajnc objection holds good with the perch, 

They should be introduced in the proper tadpole stage, There is another animal that may be safely placed in a 
when they consist but of an oval body terminating in a small vessel in company with those we have named, and 
pointed tiiil, which is actively used as a propeller. Then | that is the newt, of which there are two kinds—the small 
may be observed the gradual budding of the hind-legs, the j newt and the triton. They are both perfectly harmless, and 
appearance o4 the head, and the ultimate change into [ the latter is especially attractive on account of its bright 
the frog. On arriving at the final yellow body, which is striped with 

ettifTu t\f iic rlnvplnnmpnt it he- * black. 

1 1 An aquarium furnished with the 

creatures we have named will con- 
tain sufficient variety in form, 
colour, and habit to render it very 
attractive and interesting, aijd wiU 
■ H p need but little attention to keep it 

V* A in order. Care should o£ course 

^k be taken that the water does not 

^k m get too warm or too cold, and 

■ ■- that no more food be given than 

new home, it will uc time to con- i * » can be consumed. The best food 

sidcr what fish shall lie chosen to f? ? is''a little biscuit powder, kneaded 

complete the furnishing of the n _ U P into P il,s about the size of pin- 

aquarium. For the sake of appear- heads, and shreds ol raw beef cut 

ance precedence withapairof scissors; 

these should be drop¬ 
ped in alternately, 
when the fi9h will 
catch the bits before 
they sink to the bot-; 
tom. This oper^um 
should not be pere 
formed more fre¬ 
quently than once # a 
day. 

* As it is not desir¬ 
able to disturb the 

erable time — some- TOE coach. the triton. contents of an aqua- 

times for years - in a rium oftener than can 

w.i.v,,, -»-a u-- “ be avoided, two or three inexpensive 

instruments are required. To remove 
the stones at the bottom a pair of forceps 
should be obtained—a wooden glove- 
stretcher, to be purchased at any hosier’s 
for a shilling, answers the purpose better 
than anything else ; to remove light# 
matters," such as decayed leaves, morsels 
of food, &c., a glass tube open at both 
ends is the most effective. By putting 
one end of the open tube against the 
ddbris to be removed, and then placing 
the rest, and a general mortality will - the finger over the other end, any light 

ensue. This disease usually spreads . . substance can be lifted out of the water ; 


stage of its development it be¬ 
comes amphibious, and will climb 
on the cork island that should float 
on the surface of the aquarium ; 
then, of course, it requires its 
liberty, and should be placed in 
the way of finding a more conge¬ 
nial place of retirement. When 
the plants have become fairly es¬ 
tablished, and the beetles and 
snails have settled down in their 
new home, it will be time to con¬ 
sider what fish shall be chosen to 
complete the furnishing of the 
aquarium. For the sake of appear- 
ance precedence x 

must be given to the ( 
golden carp; two of 
these, not exceeding 
four inches long, will -jrj- 
be sufficient lot a cir- ■'Mfj 

cular glass. The most 
interesting of the fish ~ 
which may be kept in 
confinement is, how- 
ever, the minnow; 
these little creatures 
will live for a consid¬ 
erable time — some- raE loach 

times for years- in a 
healthy condition, and become so tame 
that jjicy will take food from the fingers 
at the surface of the water, and follow 
the hand that feeds them round the glass. 
From six to a dozen of these will not 
be too many for even a small aquarium. 
Sometimes a disease will attack the min¬ 
now, and therefore, before being placed 
in the aquarium, they should be carefully 
examined. If a whitish fluffy Spot be 
noticed near the tail, the fish should be 
kept in quarantine, or it will contaminate 
the rest, and a general mortality will 
ensue. This disease usually spreads 
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gradually from the tail towards the head, till nearly half! to take it out by any other method irspo easyt^sk, and often 
the body becomes coated with a woolly fungus, the fish results in breaking it up and foul^jUthc water. When the 


of the aquarium. It agrees well with the other fish, soon of the vessel the refuse will pass out without disturbing 
becomes tame, and invariably thrives ; its movements are the weeds, and clean water can be introduced • gently to 
somewhut curious, for instead of gliding abo it like the rest,* make up for what has been taken out. It should always be 
it lies at the bottom, turns over the pebbles in search of food, borne in nlind that an aquarium, property manhged, needs 
and jerks itself round the glass with a spasmodic motion, no change of water; in warm weather, however, it is neces- 
resting occasionally on the rockwork that lies in its way. sary to add a little water to make up for evaporation. 
It is also useful in a sanitary point of view, for it picks up The writer has kept both large tanks and small vessels 
the stray morsels that iftay have fallen to ttw bottom, and for more than a twelvemonth without changing the water. 


thus prevents thewiter becoming fouled by decay inufrag^J An Ifluarium is more interesting and less troublesome 
ments erf food that have been unobserved by its tnjftel than mist sifts ^decorative objects that involve the support 
lively neighbours. To the above may be added the cam- J of either vegetable or animal life. 
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1.—THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SKIN {continued). 

'Pimples find Rashes of the Face. —Infants at the breast, 
when they are ranch wrapped up or heated} suffer from the 
development—on.the cheeks, neck, arms, body—of little, 
vivid red, soft, raised pimples, the size of pins' heads, 
sometimes scattered about, often congregated* together, 
and accompanied by a little red blush. This eruption is 
called the “ red gum,” or “ red gown," “ tooth rash,” and the 
Idee. It is a simple affair, due to congestion and slight 
inflammation of the skin, and it is a sign, as a rule, that 
the babe is kept too warm. Formerly, when infants were 
half Smothered in clothes and close rooms, red gum was 
common indeed. As regards medicint?, it may be 
to give a few grains of carbonate of soda, to correct 
aridity, two or three times a day—in the food is as good a 
way as any—and to use locally several times a d?y a simple 
lotion composed of a quarter of an ounce of oxide of zinc, 
a half* tea-spoonful of glycerine, and six ounces of rose¬ 
water. A little borax and glycerine, or lemon juice and 
water will also be of service. 1 n young persons who arc 
passing into adolescence, “ pimples ” on the face arc 
common, in the shape of black specks, or red pimples, 
which are hard and raised, and often exhibit a central 
yellow spot; a little fatty matter may often be squeezed 
from these spots, and from its form it has been mistaken 
for a worm. . The extruded mass is, however, only a plug 
of cuticleand fat which fills up the tubes of the little fat 
.glands. The disease of which we are speaking is techni¬ 
cally called acne. Some persons think that acne is due 
to a superabundance of nutritive fluids in the body; but 
this is not the case. About the age of puberty the whole 
glands of the body become active, and if anything inter¬ 
feres with the circulation through the skin, that is, makes it 
sMwgish, the glands will not secrete their oily matter pro¬ 
perly, and will become, therefore, choked up with secre¬ 
tion, and the collection of dirt from the external air upon 
thfe top of the choked-up gland appears as a black speck; 
this Is the simplest kind of acne. It will be seen that a 
vigorous use of soap and water, and rubbing with a fairly 
rough towel is best adapted to get rid of acnc, because 
by these means the skin is roused from its torpor ; but in 
other cases the glands will not only be choked up, but 
inflamed, the acne spots will be red and tender, and the 
face hot and uncomfortable. Here we must use soothing 
remedies. The.same remark applies to those cases of face 
pimples which form a rosy rash in middle-aged females, 
or m those who drink. As regards the general health, 
there is frequently indigestion present, and the face may 
flush after every meal. This must be prevented, as the 
rush of blood to the face only aggravates the acne. The 
host medicine is about half a teaspoonful of carbonate of 
/ soda, with a little ginger, in water, an hour before every 

• meal, and aperients must also be regularly taken if in the 
1 ldast degree needed. After the indigestion is gone, the 
*.sufferer may take five drops of dilute nitric acid, five of 

dilute hydrochloric acid, and a tea-spoonful of tincture 
of gentian ip water, twice a day. Arsenic may be 
required in severe cases ; but it should only be taken 
uupcr medical advice. The face should not be roughly 
used, but bathed with warm gruel and water night and 
morning; soap should be avoided, and the following lotion 
should be applied several times a day with a piece of 
spofitfS'; it is a panacea for pimples of all kinds about 
the face;—Take of oxide ‘of zinc powder sixty grains; fine 
calamine powder, 1 as prepared at Apothecaries’ Hall, 
half-an-ounce ; bichloride of mercury, one grain; gly¬ 
cerine, one teaspoonful; and rose-water, six ounces. For 
"use, shake the lotion up, pour out, and dab on'to the face, 
allowing the .mwdery substance to dry on, then brush 

* off the superabundant powder with a sof^ h swdke-chief, 
so as to make the appearance passable.' . Everything 


that flushes or heats the face, especially beer, should, of 
course, be avoided. The same remarks apply to red 
blushes of the face. In the one case the disease is in. the 
fat glands; in the other, the skin substance. The same 
remedies are useful in each case. 

Skin Cosmetics. —This is the place to say a few words 
on the use of cosmetics. Some of them are harmless, 
some arc dangerous, and most of them injurious to the 
skin. Cosmetics are used either to give a delicate corn* 
plexion or to heighten the colour, and they include soaps, 
lotions, powders, and creams. The whites are formed 
of magnesia, starch, bismuth (which hardens the skin), 
.lead, zinc, white precipitate, See. The red paints are 
rouge and carmine. The only admissible substances are 
zinc, magnesia, and starch (violet powder). But those 
who use these should be very careful to well wash their 
faces night and morning, so that no cosmetic powder may 
remain behind to choke up the pores. We would recom¬ 
mend to all who “ will use something,” the use at night of 
perfectly freshly € preparcd or well preserved elder-flower 
ointment, and thp use of the following lotion as a ens- 
.mctic ; a little practice will soon enable the user to finish 
off the application with a brush in such a way that it 
cannot be seen :—Powdered borax, five grains ; oxide 
of zinc powder, two drachms ; finely powdered calamine 
powder, as made at Apothecaries' l-Iall, two drachms ; 
glycerine, eighty drops ; dilute nitric acid, four drops; 
spirits of wine, thirty drops ; distilled water, four ounces. 
Some of the compounds sold under the name of milk of 
roses, bloom of beauty, and the like, contain lead or 
bismuth in large quantities, which may after awhile 
harden the face and injure the complexion. As we have 
already said, only the mildest soaps should be used to the 
face. 

Dandriff or Scurfiness is a common and troublesome 
complaint affecting children and grown-up persons alike. 
The skin scales over very freely, bran-like pieces being 
constantly shed, and there is more or less itching ; occa¬ 
sionally heat and redness are present. The scalp is the 
part most usually affected. In some cases the scurtincss 
is a symptom that there is debility in the system or a 
slightly gouty tendency, when internal medicine is needed; 
but usually local applications suffice. When the scalp is 
rather tender, very irritable, and inclined, to inflame, wc 
know of no better application of a simple nature than an 
embrocation made of equal parts of olive oil and Kmc- 
water well shaken together. The scalp should be well 
cleansed with warm water, but without rough handling, 
and then the embrocation should be applied with a piece 
of sponge directly to the scalp. This may be done every 
night. In some -rases the washing is only needed every 
other day; no soap should be used. This is for the 
irritable cases. In the more indolent instances, where 
there is no lical of head, but mere scaliness, it may be 
best to amply at once some slight stimulant, cither in the 
form of ointment oj a wash, according to the taste of the 
user. The ointment should be made of five grains of the 
nitric oxide of mercury to the ounce of lard, or three drops 
of carbolic acid to the ounce of lard. The wash should 
be of the following ingredients Spirits of wine, two 
drachms ; spirit of rosemary, one ounce; strong ammonia 
solution, a teaspoonful; glycerine, a drachm ; and rose¬ 
water, six ounces. Where the disease is obstinate, medical 
advice must be sought. The lime-water and olive-oil 
embrocation aqwe referred to may be scented according 
to taste, and is the best application for general use. It 
should be mixed jn small quantities, because it docs not 
keep long in warm, weather. 

Eruptions. —These are very numerous, and occur over 
different parts-of the body, and it‘ would be an unprofitable 
tqsk to describe them in any fulness. We shall therefore 
liiSi'e Mome general observations upon them, and'.give a 
few plain directions how to treat the simpler and- more 
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common forms. Whenever a child is feverish and really 
ill, and any eruption shows itself, it should be,kept very 
quiet and warm in bed. It is not difficult even for a non¬ 
medical person to see when a child is distinctly feverish, 
by the flushed face, the languid look, the headache, red 
tongue, quick pulse, and hot dry skin. If a rash shows 
itself about the face first, and there be much sneezing, 
running of the eyes, and a little cough, wc suspect measles. 
If the child “ comes out ” with a scarlet rash of uniform 
character* if the skin be pungcnily hot, the fever very 
marked, and there be sore throat, with a strawberry tongue, 
we suspect scarlatina. Jf the rash show all over the back 
first, and then above the face and head and other parts, ns 
little watery heads, it is probably chicken-pox. When 
modified small-pox occurs, there is a good deal of fever, 
and "pains in the back, and the eruption appears first of 
all in the face, which is distinctly pitted m a day or two. 
AU these cases require medical care. 

Red Blushes of various sizes occur about the bodies of 
children in summer-time, and arc known as rose-rash ; 
they demand the employment of a slight Aperient and the 
use of a little weak spirit lotion, or, better still, smearing 
over with benzoated zinc ointment. 

Sometimes, on the legs of young people, raised red 
lumps of an oval shape appear; they are painful, and 
they look like circles of erysipelas, or as if an abscess 
were going to form, but this is never the case. After they 
have existed a few days the circumference assumes a 
bluish tinge, and then as the places disappear, hues 
similar to those seen in a bruise which is going away are 
noticed. These cases requite rest, quinine,nfild aperients, 
and the outward application of a little whitening and water. 
They soon get well with rest. 

Whenever a child about a month old is attacked with 
eruption about the soles of the feet and the parts adjoin¬ 
ing the bowels behind, and there be loss of flesh, with 
sore mouth and the “ snuffles’' (cold in Uie nose), it should 
be taken to a doctor. * , 

Very frequently mothers arc distressed by. the occur¬ 
rence of dialings and sore red patches in their infants 
about the buttocks, the bend of the thigh, the loot of the 
neck, and the armpits, just, in fact, where two portions of 
skin come into contact; the irritation is accompanied by 
great soreness and more or less thin discharge, which 
stains,the clothes put to the child and gives them an 
offensive odour. These dialings are frequently an ac¬ 
companiment of thrush ; in that case we should treat the 
thrush at once ; the best remedy for ordinary cases is a 
mixture made of chlorate of potash and honey. For a 
child a couple of months old we should give as follows : — 
Chlorate of potash, ten grains; honey, half a teaspoonful; 
hot water, an ounce. When cold, give a teaspoonful 
three times a day, and wasVthe’ mouth out after each 
time of feeding with a little honey and borax. When 
there is no thrush, and the child is weak and thin, or very 
fttt and flabby, cod»livcr oil and steel \tine—five to ten 
drops of the former and half a tcaspoonful of the latter — 
should be given twice a day ; but the local treatment is 
the most important. When the chafings are slight the 
parts may be dusted over with fuller’s earth, or, whaf is 
very much the best, equal parts of starch powder and the 
finely-prepared calamine powder made at Apothecaries’ 
Hall which we have referred to so many times before. 
The object is to keep the parts very dry indeed; night 
and morning they should be well washed with oatmeal 
gruel, but gently handled, tire powder being used 
afterwards. The child should be kej|k scrupulously 
clean and dry, its napkins changed on every necessary 
occasion, and the nurs$ should be most careful that 
the napkins are noj washed in soda. Whenever the 
child (s changed, the powder should be dusted on tof 
the sore 'place?. In severe, cases it may be advisable^ 
^ there is much discharge, to *apply an, ointment,' 


and Acre is none better than the lead ointment of* 
the old London Pharmacopeia, spread thinly on burnt 
rag, and changed twice or thrice a day. WJjierc, howt 
ever, the case is severe, there is something radically 
wrong, and medical advice should be sought, as also 
in those cases in which the simple remedies named 
fail after perseverance. 


DOMESTIC SURGERY. 

FRACTURES, DISLOCATIONS, BURNS, AND SCALDS. 

Fractures .—The treatment of broken bones is much too 
important to bd entrusted to any but professional hands, 
but there are some points connected with the early care 
of such cases which may be advantageously insisted on. 
The great majority of fractures are what is technically 
called “ simple,” i.e., there is no wound of the skin com¬ 
municating with the broken bone; the more serious casts, 
where there is a wound, and possibly laceration of the soft 
tissues of the limb, are termed “ compound ;” and when 
the bone is broken into several pieces, the fracture is said 
to be “comminuted.” In all eases of fracture it is most* 
important to avoid all rough manipulation of the limb, lest 
the “simple” fracture should become “ compound,” by the 
end of the broken bone being thrust through the skin; 
and as the muscles of the limb itself, if excited to action, 
have a direct tendency to produce this undesirable result," 
tlie patient should not only abstain from all voluntary 
effort, but means should be taken to restrain all involun¬ 
tary contraction of the muscles of the limb, as will be 
afterwards explained. 

The immediate effect of a severe injury likely to pro¬ 
duce a fracture is ordinarily a certain amount of faintness, • 
and this need give no alarm if the patient is not losing*, 
blood at the same time. The only treatment required 
will be fresh air, with perhaps a little cold water sprinkled 
on the face, the head being kept low until the faintness 
has passed off, when a little brandy i»ay be given if the 
patient continues exhausted. 

Since severe accidents usually happen in the open air, 
the ‘ next J requisite will be to place the patient under 
shelter ;’ and the method of conveying an injured person 
safely for some distance is a matter of no small moment. 

In the case of a broken arm the sufferer will naturally 
support the injured limb with the opposite hand in the 
position least'painful to himself. When this has been 
ascertained,"and if there is any distance to travel before a 
surgeon can be seen, the arm should be supported both* 
by handkerchiefs arranged so as to sling it, and also by a 
handkerchief or bandage bound -not too tightly—round 
the arnt itself, so as to support the parts. A piece o£ 
card-board (such as is used for lying up glotes), or a piece 
of a common hat-box, four inches wide, may be advan¬ 
tageously placed on each side of the broken bone and" 
secured with the bandage which envelops it. The patient 
may then be safely driven some miles in a carriage; and 
a four-wheel conveyance with go/;) 3 - springs is to be 
preferred. 'A. 

If one of the bones of the leg is broken the patient isb 
immediately rendered helpless, mid the greatest care will 
be requisite. lest in moving him great pain should be 
inflicted. 

By far the most satisfactory way to carry a wounded 
In an is on spme form of litter borfte by /our boarers. A 
hurdle, or a small door taken off its hinges, is a very good 
substitute for a regular “stretcher,” and either, with a 
mattress and pillow,will form a very comfortable temporary 
means of transport. When neither of these is at ha no, 
a blanket may be used to carry a patient in for a short 
%UstancAor # %^b$' poles £an be' procured and fastened 
togcthcr*fto form-a frame-work, the blanket can be tied to * 
the comers, as 'shown in the illustration, Fig. 15, and will 
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.then be much more efficient and easy to carry. Whatever 
method is adopted there are certain rules with regard to 
carrying a stretcher which should be carefully attended 
to:—A stretcher should be carried by four men rather 
titan by two, and should always be earned by the hands 
and not on the shoulders ; the drawbacks to the latter 
proceeding are the difficulty of finding on an emergency 
four men of the same 
height, so that a level 
position may be secured ; 
and also that any tilting 
of the stretcher may throw 
the patient off from such 
a height as seriously to 
aggravate his injury. Be¬ 
sides, the raising and ~ rig. 



wheaten straw laid along each side of the broken limb, 
and bound to it by two or three handkerchiefs. 

In the ‘case of a badly-sprained ankle, or a crushed 
foot, it will be sometimes convenient to carry a patient be¬ 
tween two bearers in. a sitting position, or semi-recumbent. 
The first method is shown in the accompanying illus¬ 
tration, Fig. 16, the opposite hands of the bearers being 

interlaced under thethighs 
and behind the loins, and 
the patient puffing his 
arms round the bearers’ 
necks. This method is 
very trying to the bearers, 
and could only be en¬ 
dured for a short distance. 
A patient is much more 



Fig. iC. Fig. 17 


lowering of the burden is not 
an easy matter, and is apt to 
frighten the patient when un¬ 
skilfully performed. 

It is not advisable that the 
bearers of a stretcher should 
“keep step.” If only two 
men-are carrying a stretcher, 
and they march “ in step,” the 
l9ad they arc carrying will 
Iks swayed to the right and 
left 1 side alternately, to the 
great discomfort of the pa¬ 
tient ; but if 1 one advances his 
right foot and the other his 
left, the bqrden will be kept 
perfectly even. The same rule applies to the case of four 
bearers, only here the front and rear men of opposite 
sides'should keep step and be cut of step with their 
companions. >. 

A temporary splint may be advantageously applied to a 
broken leg before the patient is'moved an to t the Jfiter, as 
has already been advised in the case of sfbfukdn d^m, and 
for this purpose nothing.- answers better than some clean 



easily carried in the semi-re¬ 
cumbent position, if placed in 1 
the arms of two men, arranged 
ac shown in the illustration. 
Fig. 17, their opposite hands 
firmly interlacing in front, and 
their other hands being placed 
on each other’s shoulders, so 
as to support the patient be¬ 
hind ; thus the weight of the 
patient falls chiefly on the 
two arms behind him, and he 
can be carried for some distance 
without fatigue. 

Another way of carving a 

S orient is upon what is known 
an-chair,” each bearer grasp¬ 
ing his own fore-arm and that of his fellow about its middle, 

_ _ 1 _ . _ • _x_. - _ r>:___1 _4’__ 



k*reajns, &c., in the course of country walks or at pic- 
rtfcs j and as on those occasiops sprained ankle? are not 
altogether imknown, a disabled member of a party may 
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thus be transported for a long distance with relays of 
bearers, the two working together being as far as possible 
of a height. * 

Dislocations .—A dislocation, like a fracture, should 
always be submitted 
to the care of a sur¬ 
geon as soon as pos¬ 
sible. When a bone 
has slipped from its 
socket th® limb is use¬ 
less, and there is more 
or less pain, ®nd the 
neighbourhood of the 
joint is deformed. 

A dislocation of the 
shoulder is at once 
the most common, the 
most painful, and the 
most readily reduced 
of these accidents, and 
we venture, therefore, 
to give a few hints for 
its treatment. A fall 
into a ditch is a com¬ 
mon cause of this 
accident, the elbow 
being caught on the 
bank and suddenly 
thrust upwards, when 
the head of the bone 
slips out of its socket 
and into the arm-pit, 
giving rise to ex¬ 
cruciating pain from 
its pressure upon the large nerves. This being an acci¬ 
dent which may happen to a rider when hunting, or when 
unable to obtain assistance, he may safely make an 
attempt to reduce the arm him¬ 
self, by using a gate for the 
purpose of a fulcrum, as shown 
in Fig. 18. Here, lifting his 
arm over the gate with the 
other hand, the patient grasps 
the lowest bar he can reach, and 
allows^ the weight of his body to 
hang on the other side of the 
gate until by the pressure of the 
top bar the bone is forced into its 
socket with a snap. 

Another method, which may 
be safely employed by a by¬ 
stander, is to seat the sufferer in 
a strong chair and to put thc«foof 
on the seat with the bent knee 
under the dislocated shoulder, 
as shown in Fig. 20. The 
arm is then to be grasped and 
forcibly bent over the knee, when 
the dislocation will probably be 
reduced ; no more violent efforts 
are justifiable in the hands of 
non-professional persons, and in 
any case, even of reduced dis¬ 
location, the patient should be 
seen by a surgeon as soon as 



Fir- "}• 



merely reddening without destroying the skin, may be pro- • 
duccd by a slight explosion of gas, or the ignition of some 
article of clothing, which has been rapidly extinguished. 
Here the pain is severe for the moment, but rapidly sub¬ 
sides as soon as the 
surface burnt is pro¬ 
tected. This can be 
readily effected by 
dredging flour over 
the part, and wrapping 
it up in cotton wad¬ 
ding ; or, should the 
part burnt be one not 
readily covered in this 
way, e.g., the face, by 
painting it over with a 
mixture of equal parts 
of collodion and castor- 
oil, or with a solution 
of nitrate of silver, 
such as the nitrate- 
bath of photography. 
When the burn is more 
severe, little blisters 
rapidly form on the 
burnt part, and these 
vesicles, as they are 
surgically termed, re-, 
quire careful treatment. 
If, as is sometimes re¬ 
commended, these ve¬ 
sicles are left to them¬ 
selves, the contents 
solidify, and a jelly-like, 
mass is left, which has afterwards to be got rid. pf 
by poulticing, to the great discomfort of the patient ;* 
or, even if this coagulation does not take place, the thin 
scarf-skin or cuticle raised by the 
blister is apt Jo be tqrn away and 
leave a tender surface beneath. 
The best plan, therefore, is at 
once to prick the blisters on one 
side with a needle, or to make a 
small opening with a sharp pair 
of scissors, and then carefully to 
squeeze out the watery contents, 
pressing down the skin gently 
but firmly with a piece of cotton 
wool. When this has been done fc 
the case may be treated by any 
of the methods already given for 
slight bums, but it must be borne 
in mind that fresh vesicles may 
form after the first dressing, and 
hence great care must be takenp 
in the subsequent dressings, not 
to tear open the blisters • un¬ 
intentional^.!'. Scalds closely re¬ 
semble slig* burns in both their 
symptoms \ and treatment, and 
need not, therefore, be treated ol 
at greater length. Severe burns, 
such as arise from the clothes 
taking fire—crinoline Accidents, 
as they have been galled—are 


Fig. *>. 


it is convenient, lest any other injury which he may very serious, both as regards the life of the patient, and 
have sustained at the same time should have been over- her future comfort, should she survive ; and medical at- 
looked. • tendance should be immediately obtained. Lacking this. 

Bums and Scalds .—%ms are probably not quite .however, it may be noted that the immediate danger to 
so frequent as scalds^ but are much more .alarm- the sufferer’s life is due to the violent “ shock” which the 
ing at the time of \hcir occurrence, and, if severe, arj ,systemVustains, as is shown by the faint, semi-conscious, 
much more serious in their results than scalds. Tire and pamd t 35 mifion in which the patient is left when the. 
slightest fopm of bum, viz., a superficial burij or scorch, conflagration is extinguished. The proper treatment will 
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.be to restore warmth and vitality to the sufferer, and this 
can he best dose by wrapping her in a blanket, and placing 
fysr in bed (or before .a rare, if it is winter), with hot bottles 
or bricks .so arranged about the legs and trunk as to 
impart warmth without interfering with the burnt surface. 
In the case of a child (and of an adult too, if conveniences 
are at hand), a warm oath is at once the most soothing 
and appropriate treatment, since the warm water (the 
temperature of which must be carefully maintained at 90°) 
soaks off all the charred clothing, &c., and leaves the 
bums in the most healthy condition for dressing. At 
Vienna,baths are ao contrived that patients suffering from 
burns or obstinate skin diseases, can spend days or even 
weeks In them, and anywhere, with care and attention, the 
temperature of a bath could be kept up for some hours, at 
least. In addition to external warmth, a severely-burnt 
patient will bear the administration of some hot cordial 
drink, and then, pending the arrival of a medical man, 
no mp can possibly be done by enveloping the burnt 
parts with cotton wadding. 

Burns are dangerous, not merely from their immediate 
effects, but from the complications which are apt to fol¬ 
low in their train. Thus, in children especially, inflam¬ 
mation of the lungs is very apt to follow a burn about the 
trunk j and again, ulceration of the bowel is found to be 
a frequent cause of death in these cases. The friends of 
a patient who has been burnt should, therefore, be careful 
tp call the attention of the medical man in attendance 
to any cough or difficulty of breathing on the one hand, 
or to the occurrence of any diarrhoea on the other. 

With the best care, burns are, undoubtedly, very- 
fatal accidents, and, as prevention is better than 
cure,-it may not he out of place to urge the necessity 
for wine fire-guards over all hre-places to which children 
or females have access. Men, from the nature of their 
tftotfling, are much less liable to bums than women, 
unless, indeed, they indulge in the pernicious practice of 
u reading in bed ” by candle-light. Even when the first 
dahgers of a severe burn are surmounted, the patient will 
have, much to undergo in the healing of the wound, and 
here a fresh danger comes in—that of the contraction of 
the tissues in healing, so as to leave great deformity 
behind. Patients and their friends are sometimes more 
to blame than their attendant for terrible contractions of 
Uhe neck, arms, &c., frequently seen after burns; and they 
do not carry out fully the surgeon’s instructions, from not 
understanding their importance, and, being intent only j 
upon healing-up the wound, cannot understand the neces- ; 
sity for care and attention. It may be laid down as an 
aJhom that the quicker a wound heals, the more it con¬ 
tracts, and it is evident, therefore, that the slower a wound 
can be made to heal, the less likely it is to leave unsightly 
contractions behind. In order to prevent contractions, 
it is often, necessary to confine the patient to an irk- 
, sqme position, so as, to stretch the neck, or to 
\ apply a splint to keep out the arm, and these should be 
•cheerfully borne, when they arc ordered by a competent 
* medical man. < 

It may not 'be inappropriate here to give a few hints 
as* to the best method of extinguishing the flames,‘when 
a Woman’s or child’s dress has unfortunately caught fire. 
If the sufferer has presence of mind enough to throw 
herself on the ground and roll over and over until the 
by-standers can envelop her with some thick and non- 
inflammable covering, lit* chances of escape from serious 
injury will be much increased; but, unfortun&tely, the 
terror oif the moment ordinarily overcomes every other 
feeling; and the sufferer rushes into the open air—the very 
worst thing she could do. The first thing foraby-stander 
„"to do is to provide himself, with some non-inflammable 
article with which to envolop the patient and a qfat or 
*' cloak—or, better, a table-cloth or drugg«t-«^vHl Answer 
tlie purpose. Throwing, this around the sufferer, he should. 


if possible, lay her on the ground and then rapidly cover 
over and beat out all the fire, keeping on the covering 
until everf spark is extinguished. To attempt to extinguish 
fire by water is useless, unless the whole body of flame 
can be put out at one blow ; and for one lightly-clad 
female to attempt to succour another, when other persons 
are at hand, is simply to imperil two lives instead of one. 
In the case of a house on fire, it is to be remembered that 
death is more frequently the result of suffocation from 
smoke thhh from contact with flame, and every effort 
should be 1 made to reach the open air by crawling along 
the floor (where jhere is usually breathing apace) so as to 
reach a window, or, if necessary, by enveloping the head 
in a thick shawl to exclude the smoke while making a rush 
along a passage or down a staircase. 


THE HOUSE. 

•LIFE ASSURANCE. 

In furtherance of the promise contained in the article on 
“ The House,” in a previous number (page 39), we now 
proceed to explain the principles upon which life insurance, 
or more strictly life assurance, depends. It is usual to 
speak of the insurance of any doubtful event, such as fire 
or loss at sea, and of the assurance of an event certain to 
happen, as death. 

The theory of life assurance depends upon calculations 
based upon the uniform mortality which lias been observed 
to prevail among large numbers of individuals, and upon 
the increase of money at compound interest. 

From the death registers, mortality tables arc con¬ 
structed which tell us how many persons out of a 
certain number living at each age, die annually. From 
these tables the actuary computes what money payment 
—usually a sum or premium paid annually in advance 
throughout life—is sufficient to provide for the payment 
of a fixed sum, $ay £100, at death. Several tables 
arc in use for this purpose, of which the principal 
are the Northampton, the Carlisle, and the English 
life 'ables. 

The following is a simple illustration of the manner in 
which the premium for a life assurance is deduced. 

Supposing, according to any table of mortality, that out 
of 500 persons, all aged forty years, five die in the yeas, and 
that it is required to provide £500 for the families of those 
who die, the contribution of each of the 500 will clearly be 
a five-hundrcdtli part of £500, or £1. In practice, how¬ 
ever, the premiums being invested at compound interest, a 
less sum than £1 would be required, viz., such a sum as 
invested at interest for the year would produce £1 at the 
end of the year. An addition to the net premium thus 
deduced is then made by the office for the expenses of 
management, and to provide for the bonuses, the nature of 
which will be hereafter explained. 

Upon these twb simple principles of mortality and 
interest, the whole theory of life assurance depends, and 
upon them contracts have been undertaken by the different 
companies in the United Kingdom alone amounting pro¬ 
bably to £400,000,000 sterling. 

Life assurance is an institution which has now been in 
operation for‘160 years, the first company dating from 
1706, and, notwithstanding the large amount of business* 
transacted, it lias not been, wc may say, until 1869, that 
discredit has been cast upon life assurance companies. 

It is almost essential for us to make a passing allu¬ 
sion to this matter, temporary panic appearing to have 
taken possession of the public in consequence of certain 
Appeals to the Court of Chancery, which resulted in the 
compulsory winding up of one large company. 

Wt cannot, accordingly, be, too clearly understood that 
tor collapse in that case arose mainly from numerous ill- 
considered . amalgamations with unsuccessful companies, 
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whose business was acquired at an excessive cost, and 
from reckless disregard of the well-known fundamental 
principles of life assurance, which are based upon un¬ 
changeable and mathematical laws, that cannot be ignored 
with impunity. 

The public were very much indebted, in this matter, to 
the intelligence of the writers in the daily papers, by whom 
this great question, one of the gravest importance to a 
large portion of the community, was very generally taken 
up. Of their widely-expressed opinions on this point, 
these rcrmflks are an echo. 

The writer of this article long before pointed out the 
mischief that nfcst arise, if the unsatisfactory methods of 
business pursued by a particular class of life assurance 
companies were persevered in. The result proved that 
his view was correct. 

The absolute necessity of life assurance in the case 
of persons whose incomes are dependent upon their 
lives—and this is so with the far greater portion of the 
population of this country—we assume to b? admitted by 
everyone. , 

There can be no doubt of the fact that no other method 
exists by which a provision can be so well made for a 
dependent family, as by a policy of life assurance, for the 
moment the contract is executed, no matter whether death 
take place the next day or twenty years after, a capital 
sum is provided, which can be invested for the benefit of 
the family of the assured, or applied in any way for their 
advantage, according to the circumstances and require¬ 
ments of the case. 

No investment, in either a savings bank qr a friendly 
society, will answer the same purpose -the essential 
peculiarity of a life policy being that the amount contracted 
for is paid at death , whenever that event shall happen, 
and, from the uncertainty of life, it dees occur, over and 
over again, that claims become payable and are honour¬ 
ably met, very shortly after the policy is effected. So that 
a young man with a fixed income derived from a profession 
or other source, need not be deterred from marriage on 
account of it being impossible for him to make a due pro¬ 
vision for his wife and family—indeed, wc may safely 
say that by means of life assurance, many marriages 
take place which otherwise prudence must have pre¬ 
vented altogether. 

The first thing to be done by a person who has made 
up his mind to e ffect an assurance on his life, is to fix 
upon an office. There are two descriptions of companies, 
viz., proprietary and mutual, the former being joint-stock 
or trading companies, and the latter private partnerships 
on a large scale—all the profits of the business belonging 
strictly to themselves, while, in the proprietary companies, 
only a certain proportion of the profits are divided in the 
shape of bonuses among the policy.holders,the remainder 
belonging to the shareholders. ’ 

There are numerous good companies of both classes 
to be found. Wc feel a difficulty in pointing out how a 
selection should be made, and can only suggest that the 
applicant should make choice of an office which,’above 
all things, regularly publishes full and intelligible accounts, 
showing clearly the amount of the liability and the sum jn 
hand to meet it, and particularly how that sum is invested. 
Probably, one of the best tests will be the fact th^t the state¬ 
ments of the office fixed upon can be readily understood 
by the intending applicant; for the accounts of many 
companies are so mystified as to be unintelligible to the 
general public. 

The prospectus of the company shqpld next be 
thoroughly studied. The date of establishment, though 
no guarantee in itself, still affords evidence of whether 
the company has stood the riest of time. The names of 
the directors should be scrutinised, to see if they are*men 
of business'and of good standing in the commercial worid. 
The rates of premium should then be consulted. These 


n 

vary according as the Northampton, Carlisle* or other • 
tables are adopted as a basis. The Northampton table 
gives an unfavourable view of life at the younger ages. 
—say, up to forty-five—and the premiums deduced from 
it arc consequently higher than those that are baaed on 
the Carlisle mortality; while, on the other hand, the 
Northampton rates are decidedly favourable at ages above 
forty-five—the exact reverse being the case with the 
Carlisle table. 

The applicant would accordingly do well to select his 
office according to his age, provided always that the 
office charging the higher rate of premium does not offer, 
which it very possibly may, some compensating advan¬ 
tage ; for it must be borne in mind that the rate of 
premium is not the only point to be considered in the 
choice of an office—the amount of bonus addition likely 
to be allotted to the policy, and the character of the 
company for liberal conduct and honourable dealing 
being important elements to be taken into account 

The bonus system will be explained hereafter. 

The annual premium per £100 for a life of thirty varies 
in the different companies from £2 is. 8d. to £2 19s. 3d. ; 
at sixty, from £0 is. 9d. to £7 15s. The rates without • 
participation in profits arc of course less. 

Life premiums are usually paid annually in advance. 
Some companies receive half-yearly or even quarterly 
payments. 

Assurances may also be effected by the payment of a 
fixed number of premiums, which are of course much 
higher than those quoted. Some companies grant endow¬ 
ment assurances, by which the sum assured becomes 
payable at death, or on the life assured attaining a certain 
age, and indeed, generally, contracts can be entered into 
with the large companies for the issue of policies to meet 
almost every conceivable requirement. 

The applicant, if at all iikely to go abroad, should' ! 
ascertain the regulations of the company with which he 
is in treaty as to foreign residence, for which an extra 
premium is charged, according to the healthiness or* 
otherwise of the locality. The conditions in this respoct 
of some companies are much more liberal than those of 
others. It is now very usual to allow free residence in 1 
any patt of the world distant more than 33" north or south 
of the equator, as well as in certain other healthy places 
within the excluded limits. 

Policies become void if the person assured die by his 
own hand, by duelling, or by the hands of justice, or if 
the .premium be not paid annually within the thirty days 
of grace which are allowed from the date of the same 
becoming due. ' 

Tables showing the amount of bonuses declared will be 
found in the prospectuses of most of the offices,, and 
though the past bonuses afford no just criterion of what • 
the future results may be, still they are the best guides 
the public can have as to the prospects of bonus , 
additions to their policies. It often happens that the 
assured, from unforeseen circumstances, arc unable <to 
continue their annual payments. When this is the case, 
a return of some portion of the jwsmium paid is made, 
such return being called the sun# cr value of the policy. ' 
And here it may be desirable to pH" tout that in such cases 0 
a return of only a small proportion of the premium paid 
(usually about a third, without interest) can be looked for, 
for though in the individual case no claim for payment of 
Ifce sum assured has been made upqn the company, still 
other policies effected at the same period‘having become 
claims, the excess of premium paid on the policy to be 
surrendered must be retained by the company to irieet 
the Jpsses occasioned by premature deaths, 

".Loans, also, for amounts varying with the value of this 
splicics, «are advanced upon their security, usually at 
-five per pent.*'interest. Wc propose to continue OUT 
remarks on life assurance in a future number. 
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THE POINTER. 


v ANIMALS KEPT FOR PLEASURE* 

,n.—THE I>OG: VRINCtPAL VARIETIES ( continued ). 

■ THE Water Spaniel is a moderate sized animal, rather 
1 stoutly built, with a close curly coat, which is generally of 
a brown colour. . As might be supposed, he is very fond 
of water, and appears to be specialty adapted to that 
element, by an unusual secretion of oil in the coat. This, 
however, often causes rather a strong odour when Ihdohrs, 
and makes him less suitable for a domestic dog. 

The Sitter is too well known to need description, and 
is, so named from the habit, 
hither natural or acquired, of 
Crouching when he comes on 
the scent of game. Both this 
habit, and that of the pointer, 
have been thought to be 
originally the natural start of 
surprise at coming on a fresh 
scent,cultivatedand improved 
by suciessive training. The 
best setters are more or less 
Iiver-colourcd, or mixed with 
White The setter makes a 
capital pet dog, being very 
handsome in, shape, docile, 
and intelligent. Like the 
iittle cocker, and ip fact all 
the spaujiels, it is also re¬ 
markably affectionate and 
mild in its disposition. For 

sportsmen who are noted pedestrians, or for shooting 
over wild moorland, setters arc often better compa- 
-nions than pointers ; their superior speed and dash, and 
.hauler feet, enabling them to keep on with vigour after the 
pointer would be exhausted. They should, however, be 
allowed to wet the body thoroughly every now and then, 
and to take a good drink at intervals, or they cannot stand 
the work. , 

The little King Charles and Blenheim Spaniels arc known 
to every one. They certainly arc little beauties, as far as 
looks go-—and often are affec¬ 
tionate, good tempered, and 
amazingly clever at learning 
tricks ; but too often also arc 
such spiteful little wretches, 
as to be a nuisance to all 
save their fond owners. A 
<grcat deal of this, however, 
we suspect to be owing to 
bad feeding and consequent 
indigestion. 

The Retriever is scarcely 
a distinct variety, Ibcing bred 
from any dogs likely trt pro¬ 
duce a suitable animal. It is 
often bred from the water- 
spaniel and • terrier crossed, 
or a spaniel and poodle; 
but the dog so well known 
under that name, is generally 
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THE GREYHOUND. 


such perfection through successive generations, that a 
well-broken dog will, on the scent of game, stand with 
every merhber rigid, in the exact position in which it hap¬ 
pened to be at the moment. This habit has now become 
almost instinctive, so that a well-bred dog takes to it with 
little training ; and it is recorded that a brace of pointers 
have stood at “point” for nearly an hour and a half, 
without moving a muscle, whilst a sketch was made from 
which their portraits were painted. The pointer should 
have a rather large head in proportion, with a broad 
muzzle, the lips or flews slightly projecting. The neck is 

very long, and set on at the 
shoulders in a very peculiar 
manner not found in any other 
breed, the shoulders being 
prominent, and higher than 
the head when the animal is 
in motion. The chest is well 
developed, something in the 
style of the hound ; but the 
tail, like the shoulder, is alto¬ 
gether peculiar. At the base 
it is rather thick, but lesseus 
somewhat suddenly, and then 
continues with a scarcely per¬ 
ceptible taper to within two 
or three inches of the end, 
when it lessens to a very fine 
point. Some of the best 
judges affirm that this forma- 
■ tion of the tail is the proper 

criterion of good blood, and that its absence shows a 
cross ; but we are not sure this can be maintained. The 
pointer is intelligent, and of an extremely mild and affec¬ 
tionate disposition. When properly trained, and in good 
condition, it is always willing to work; and no words of 
scorn are too deep and bitter for the conduct of those 
who can deliberately shoot the' poor beast with small 
shot, not to kill, but to punish him for disregard'to their 
very likely contradictory commands. No variety is so 
foully abused as the poor pointer, and no dog merits 

or needs it less, and the 
owner himself is mostly in 
fault. 

The Greyhound is iiushape 
the very ideal of light and 
winged speed, and when well 
bred, is of singularly grace¬ 
ful outline. All the bulk of 
the animal’s body seems col¬ 
lected in the capacious chest, 
whilst the slender limbs are 
models of symmetry and 
grace. Our engraving will 
save the necessity for detailed 
description, but it is neces¬ 
sary to remark that inferior 
breeds of this dog are very 
apt to show an awkward 
and ugly droop at the loins, 
wluch not only spoils their 


bred from the spaniel crossed with the Newfoundland, speed, but dlso their beauty of form. 

Hence it,much resembles rather a small Newfoundland,- The old English greyhound must have been a larger 
but with a sharper muzzle, and a sharper look, having animal than the present breed, as it was used to hunt the 
also longer legs $nd a' more lively carriage. fThfe hand- 5 stag, and even the wolf. Indeed, we are inclined to think 


somest colour is black. By care some few strains have 
been. perpetuated without a recent cross, and reared to 
nearly tire size of a Newfoundland; but there is always 
more silkiness in the hair than is usual in that breW.' 
A good retriever is a wonderfully handsome and intelli 1 ' 


gent dog, very playful, and with a good tejpperjpnothing^l^as. considered the finest specimen in 


van exceed. 


that the original breed was the hairy or rough variety still 
known as the Scotch greyhound, but which is nearly 
extinct. This animal is both larger and more powerfully 
built than the English greyhound, and with very long hain 
We saw reCfcntly a noble animal of this breed, which 

. _ " ngland, and had 

taken many first prizes. It was as tall at the shoulder 


The Painter is a very characteristic dog; trained to I as the largest mastiff, was “feathered” down to the toes. 
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WOODS USED IN HOUSEHOLD CARPENTRY. 


and of an iron-grey colour. Like the modCTn greyhound, THE HOUSEHOLD MECHANIC, 
the doer was good tempered enough, but had an unmis¬ 
takably ferocious look about the head. The* few who WOODS USED IN HOUSEHOLD CARPENTRY, 

possess these dogs now are anxiously endeavouring to per- Having completed our survey of the most necessary 
petuate them, and we trust their efforts may be successful, tools, it will only lie necessary to make acquaintance with 
The greyhound is moderately affectionate and intelli- the few sorts of wood wc shall at first require, to be 
gent, but sometimes snappish to strangers. As is well able to at once proceed with a practical job. In starting, 
known, it is now only employed in coursing. we feel that a few words on the all-important subject of 

The other hounds, such as the foxhound, the harrier, seasoning may possibly save some of our renders much 
and the beagle, do not belong in any sense to the house- unnecessary trouble and vexation. When a living tree 

-I -1 ___ e-J r _iUrt _* J_ it. _____1_*_ * /M _ Mt 


and qualities. Wc believe them all to have I 
derived from the bloodhound, crossed 
with the greyhound, but we question very 
much if there be not a dash of the bull¬ 
dog in some celebrated strains, though this 
has been denied by good authorities. 

Hounds arc kept under the severest dis¬ 
cipline, but when not under the control • 
of the huntsman, wliippcr-in, or other* 
attendants, are highly dangerous to 
strangers. There are, however, individual 
dogs which have shown remarkable attach¬ 
ment and docility. 

Of Sheep Dogs there are two kinds, the 
English rough sheep dog, which very 
much resembles a very large rough terrier 
without <t tail, and the Scotch c.ollie. The 


originally I though gradua 


derived from the bloodhound, crossed . of the process of “seasoning” consists. 

■’ ’ ’ 1 ■ -‘ - If we look at the section across the grain 

of a tree, which is mostly nearly circular, 
vie shall notice a nurqber of annular rows 
of fibres, or rather the ends of them, and 
it is from between these rings fhaf the 
sap has to escape. It stands; to reason 
that the cells contained between the rings 
nearest to the surface will be the first to 
lose their moisture* and that the heart of 
the wood will continue wet long after the 
outside is ready for use. 

It is also well known that in the process 
of drying, wood contracts cpnsiderably; 
much resembles a very large rough terrier j'i a 4 o. but the inner fibres, being protected from* 

without a tail, and the Scotch collie. The the influence of the atmosphere by the 

English dog is a very useful animal, having a splendid outer rows, do not shrink in the same proportion. The 
constitution and great intelligence; but the Scotch collie consequence will be' readily seen by reference to the 
is a far superior breed, and is every year becoming more diagram, Fig. 40, which shows the result which is almost 
highly prized in England. This beautiful breed has sure to ensue if a log of green wood is merely left to take 
a very fox-like muzzle, expressive but shy-looking eyes, care of itself. It cracks in directions mostly radial. To. 
sharp and graceful ears turning well over forwards, and prevent this, it is common to grease or wax the ends qjnl 
generally a white line down the forehead between the sides of the log to defend it from the results consequent * 
eyes. There are both smooth and rough varieties—the upon a too sudden exposure to the atmosphere. The 
latter is most admired—but his coal .is different from effect is much more completely avoided, however, by 
that of the Newfoundland, the hair being cloSfer and having the logs split into quarters where the tree is of 



straighter, and not so long. The tail 
is very large and bushy, and when 
running is always carried high, though 
in repose it droops. The loins are 
beautifully* arched, and the whole out¬ 
line rqpiarkably sprightly and graceful. 
Down the legs the coat is short. The 
colour varies greatly. 

The true-bred collie is one of the 
most intelligent dogs in the world, and 
perhaps surpasses all others in quick 
resource and readiness of invention in 
cases of emergency. It is in minding 
sheep, however, that its capacities arc- 
best tested ; for having, been trained 
to this work for generations, a well- 



sufficient size to Warrant it, although 
this plan is not economical. The 
only safe meaus to guard against 
the disastrous effects of too sudden 
drying, is to expose the wood very gra¬ 
dually to the influence of the atmo-. 
sphere. It is considered that, in the case 
of large timber, the process of season¬ 
ing is much facilitated by an immer¬ 
sion in water, which is said to dilute 
the sap anyhow; it is of the highest? 
importance that wood should be quite 
dry before being used, as, if it is not, the 
finished work will warp and shrink in 
a manner very unsatisfactory and dis¬ 
couraging ; none of our readers who arcs 


bred collie takes to it “ naturally,” and* needs compara- fortunate enough to possess access to plantations of grow- 
tively little training. A Scotch shepherd said his dog ing timber, must imagine they will be able to cut down a 
“could do anything except Carry the hurdles,” and the trefc and use it at once to any advantage. It .will be found 
praise was not exaggerated. much .more economical to purchase just the required 

The Dalmatian or Carriage Dog is doubtless a hotnd, artic.lc'from some respectable timber or hard-wood mer- 
the well-known spotted §kin having probably appeared chant, who will only supply it in a condition fit fdf 
accidentally from some cross. As a rule, they seem to immediate use. Shrinking does not take place to any 
care most for the stable, and hence are not adapted for sensible degree in the direction of the length of the fibre, 
domestic pets, though inoffensive and good-tempered; but The time allowed for seasoning should in no case be 
vfre have Known individuals which have displayed con- 'less than ■Jwo years, and in the large hard woods must 
siderablc intelligence and affection. be even considerably longer. * 

Many less marked varieties have been Emitted from our VVp have selected the following six woods as being at 
list, and we will only add in conclusion that in choosing once the most likely to be used in household carpRntry, 
a dog/carc should always fce taken to ascertain his dispo- •c&iaal the same time enough for our present purposes, 
sition. Individuals pf every race may be troublesome or AndoahaU describe the more valuable and exclusively 
even actually ferqcious, and every person owes it to scviete'fornamqjtal varieties as occasion' requires :— 
not to keep a dangerous dog. In our next paper we shau | Ash —The wood of this tree, which »a a, 

ent$r upon the subject of’trainina dpgs. . . I native of Britain and North Europe, is one of the toughest, 
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most flexible, and elastic of home-grown timbers, and for 
(his reason is eminently suited to all purposes requiring 
4hese qualifications, such as the construction of agricultural 
tods, wobden springs, frames of railway^ carriages, wheels, 
&c.; but as it is of very slight durability, it is not suitable 
for construction Of out-door work, or building purposes. 

Some specimens may be found dark and beautifully 
marked in grain, and are then much prized for cabinet 
work. 

Beech (Bogus sylvatica ) is a tree which attains con¬ 
siderable size in this country, the wood of which is of a 
reddish brown colour, and of very even texture and fine 
grain,', It is much used in small turned work, handles for 
took, common furniture, &c.but is unsuited for building 
purposes, owing to it$, liability to be attacked by a small 
worm and dry rot. It stands water well, however, and is 
comparatively cheap. 

mahogany (Sivietenia) is the most universally known 
and prized of the furniture woods, as its immense .size and 
great soundness, its almost perfect immunity from dry rot, 
its freedom from shrinkage, and its beautiful appearance, 
tender it, the most valuable of all woods for domestic 
purposes. The finest in grain, or Spanish, is imported 
from Cuba, and is mostly cut into veneers, which arc over¬ 
laid on pommon and cheaper wood. The Honduras is 
lighter in colour and weight than Spanish, but is better 
for solid work. 

“ Mahogany is also good for turning, and admits of a 
fine polish. 

Oak (Quercus ).—It is from the numerous varieties of 
oak that our strongest and most durable timber for heavy 
building purposes and ship-building is selected, the 
wood being of immense strength and large size, and 
.peculiarly unsusceptible to the attacks of the weather. 
t There are many different varieties, nearly all being found 
in the temperate zone. The growth of the oak is slow, 
and the wood is consequently hard and firm, and of great 
tenacity, the best being of a light brown colour. 

The darker kinds; arc softer and less durable, but being 
in most cases beautifully marked with crossings of lighter 
colour, called the flower^re much prized for ornamental 
purposes, especially«ry church architecture and carving. 

Oak is rather difficult to work, owing to its great hard¬ 
ness, but is susceptible of a splendid polish. Wheel- 
1 wrights use oak almost exclusively for the spakes of 
wheels, the rims or felloes being generally ash, and the 
naves elm. 

Pine (Pinos ).—Under this head properly come all the 
varieties of the order Conifer®, such as fir, white and 
yellow deal, larch, See. The different species of pine 
supply the largest part of the timber employed for build¬ 
ing purposes, on account of the immense size and 
Straightness of the wood, the abundance of the supply, 
and the ease and facility with which it can be worked," 
•combined with its-durability and comparative strength. 

A large proportion is imported from Russia and 
Norway, and other mountainous countries produce 
great quantifies. The durability of the pine tribe is in 
proportion to the quantity of xcsin and turpentine con¬ 
tained. j 

Yellow deal, as it is called, is the best for carpenters, 
is even and straight in grain, and tolerably, free from 
knots. Some varieties arc entirely without these knots, 
such as St. John's pine, imported from Newfoundland, 
which may often be had two or three feet wid$ and forty 
feet long. This Kind is very soft, however. 

The white kinds are harder and freer from resiq, but 
less durable if exposed to variations of moisture. 

Larch is softest of all, but the grain is large and ctr^;|* 
find, owing to the immense quantity of turpcntinr'coiw 
tained in it, is well suited for out-docr work, ruich as*? 
fence-posts, buried work, &c, ** “* ‘ ] 

It is perhaps worth while here just to touch upon the j 


various technical terms applied to the sizes into which 
pine and other, woods are cut. 

In its largest state (generally about one foot square and 
of indefinite length) it is known as timber, and when cut 
into three slices, these are known as deals—deal being 
only the name for a certain size of pine, and not, as is 
erroneously supposed by many, a species of wood by 
itself. A smaller size than deals, about seven inches by 
two or three, are termed battens; and deals ripped into 
three or four nearly square logs, of two inches by three, 
or three inches by four, are known as quartering. If 
' sawn into slices of about one inch by nin*i to twelve wide, 
these slices go under the name of planks, which being 
again sliced form boards. If sliced diagonally, from 
corner to corner, feather-edged or weather-boards will be 
produced. These are used for roofs and outsides of 
sheds to throw off the wet. Thinner slices than boards 
are leaves and veneers, each different thickness being 
reckoned by its size in inches, or parts of an inch. In 
the midst of £he immense variety of size and quality it 
would be useless to attempt to give any idea about cost; 
but pine may be obtained at any respectable timber-mer¬ 
chant’s at a cost within the capacity of almost every purse, 
as it is the cheapest of all woods. 

Walnut (fnglans regia) is highly esteemed as a furni¬ 
ture wood, and is procurable of large size. The colour of 
the wood is grey,with brown or black blotches and streaks, 
which deepen in colour towards the centre of the tree. 
The grain is rather large and coarse, as the growth of the 
tree is comparatively rapid. Walnut is easily worked, and 
susceptible of a fine polish. Its principal consumption is 
for gun-stocks, for which it is admirably suited, owing to 
its light weight and durability. 

JOINTS. 

Having now the materials and tools before us, let us go 
through a short preliminary course of wliat may fairly be 
called carpenters’joints, as the very essence of carpentry 
is a thorough knowledge of how to build up of many pieces 
a fabric of the greatest possible strength, with the smallest 
outlay of material, bearing in mind the influence which 
humidity or over-dryncss exerts over all kinds of wood. 
If our reader is new to the work, let him commence by 
taking a log of quartering, say three feet long, and planing 
it up square, testing its accuracy as directed jp our 
remarks on the square* When he has accomplished this 
feat satisfactorily, he may saw the log in half with the 
tenon-saw, and will then have two logs eighteen inches 
long, with which to make the first and simplest joint in 
carpentry—the cross joint. The object will be merely 
to let the two pieces one into the other at right angles, 
until their corresponding surfaces are flush or level, that 
is to, say, the part wheto the joint is made shall be no 
thicker than the log itself. The quartering,we will say, is 
three inches by two, and we will make the joint flat-wise. 
Lay down ing No. i, and mark a line across it with the 
square and pencil or striking-knife; from this line measure 
the width of the lag to be let in, and also draw this line 
across with the square, and produce each of these lines 
round the narrow sides of the log. Set the marking-gauge 
to half the thickness of the narrow side, and mark on both 
sides with «it between the two lines. The part thus 
marked off must be removed by sawing the lines across 
the grain, and then chiselling the piece out, thus leaving a 
gap in log No. i three inches wide and one inch deep. 
Take exactly the same- course with log No. 2, and, if 
properly done, the two will fit exactly together, in the form 
of a cross. This joint may be varied) for practice, by 
placing the logs obliquely to e%ch other, instead of e,t right 
angles, in wLich case, the required angle must be got by 
rite jnitre bevel, instead of the square", f ig. 41 shows the 
finished joint. This joint is much used in wooden erections, 
especially, ip its obltqpe form, as 1 will be seen hereafter. 
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HINTS TO LETTER-WRITERS.—I. 

MOST persons have to write letters, and it is desirable 
that in doing so attention should be paid to a number of 
details. There is no doubt that a well-written letter is 
often a great advantage to the sender, while it is always a 
pleasure to the receiver. The result is promoted by the 
proper choice of paper and envelopes, pens and ink. All 
these are so cheap and easily obtainable that there is 
seldom any excuse for the use of inferior materials, which 
arc at once impediments to good writing, and indica¬ 
tions of neglect* The writer should endeavour to execute 
his penmanship in a free and legible hand, so as to 
be neither crabbed and inelegant, nor overloaded with 
flourishes. Some persons of distinction, we know, have 
been famous for their bad writing; and it is a fact that 
they have found it /ery difficult to read it themselves. 
We do not think there is, a valid excuse for this sort of 
thing, and we arc sure thaWit can be avoided by proper 
attention and practice. The opposite evil 8i fine writing, 
which covers a sheet of paper with fancy curves and 
luxuriant flourishes, is almost as much to be deprecated. 
A somewhat compact hand, with every letter defined, is 
the best for ail purposes. It need not be formal and 
precise, without character, “like coppcr-platc,” in order to 
be good; but it must be accurate and readable. Some 
persons think it beneath them to clot an /, to cross a /, 
ancl to distinguish between such letters as n and u ; but 
all who aspire to pleasing those they write to, and getting 
a good name, will be mindful of such matters, it may 
happen that the character of a young writer tfill be partly 
estimated by his regard to correctness in his letters ; and 
we all know how much may depend on the estimate 
formed. 

Spelling is a decided accomplishment, and of even more 
importance than graceful penmanship. Therefore let 
diligent heed be given to this, and let every word be 
spelt as accurately as in a'printed book. . 

When a letter is written in a scrawling and an irregular 
hand ; when' the lines arc at uneven distances, or not 
straight across the page, when the characters are ill- 
formed. the paper blotted, and the spelling bad, it has an 
air of ciecided vulgarity and negligence. 

Persons who really ought to know better, and who have 
had a good deal of instruction, sometimes fall into the 
error or using small letters where capitals are necessary. 
Thus they will write a small i, when speaking of them¬ 
selves, instead of using a capital /, and they will even 
begin proper names of persons and places with small 
letters if they do not happen to begin a sentence. 

There is another fault of which some are guilty, and it 
is to write a whole letter as if it were a single sentence. 
They run on from beginning to end, joining their words 
with ifs , ands, du/s, and so forth, until their name at the 
conclusion winds up the whole. Of course such persons 
never think of their stops ; and, indefcd, the use of stops, 
• or punctuation, is very commonly neglected in otherwise 
well-written letters. The number of persons who carefully 
mark the stops in their epistles is very small indeed. The 
reason, or at any rate one reason, is, that it is difficult to 
teach toe rules for the use of Stops in actual practice. 
Such as master the art in any respcctabl# measure, 
t commonly owe it to reflection and habit. 


HINTS ON CARVING..* 

Jfare.-j-A hare is consider'd a difficult dish to carve, 
for unless very young the bones are hard to divide. .The 
coloured pljUe, Fig. 8* shows the proper appearance of a 
roasted hare when‘brought to table, The head should 
( set to toe left of the carver. If t^pue hare not very 
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young, cut thin slices the length of the back from o to H, * 
Fig. 8,‘ Next remove the shoulders by inserting the 
knife between the shoulder and the side at the dotted line? 

J, feel the joint, cut down through it with some‘strength, 
and treat it as the leg of a fowl is treated, only more 
vigorously. None of toe adjoining meat is cut off with 
the shoulders or legs of a hare. Having removed the 
shoulders, insert the knife at the dotted line at K and take 
off the leg. Treat the other side in the sanu manner. 
The head is cut off by inserting the point of toe knife ‘ 
at M, which must be fitted into a niche between the 
vertebra? of the neck, and taking a circular stroke from 
M to n, when the back-bone has been divided through. 

Cut the lower, from the upper jaw through the line o 
to l>, Fig. 8. Then place the point of the knife up¬ 
right at Q, and split and cut open the head at die 
line visible in toe centre of the skuH from thg nose to 
the ears. Many persons like the brain, ears, and checks. 

If the hare is young, cut off the shoulders, legs, and 
head, before touching the back, and then, instead of taking 
off slices, cut the back across the narrow way in s’everal 
pieces at the lines marked It R K. It, In Fig. 8. This # 
is done by planting the knife upright, feeling for the niche* 
between the bones, and splitting the back. The ribs are 
cut right through on cither side lengthways, and separate 
pieces served. The back of a hare is considered the bcsV 
and the leg the next most choice part. The shoulders are 
not usually coveted, as they are apt to be dry. Never- * 
theless some like them, and they are wholesome, and 
prudent carvers will find a use for them. Serve a little 
seasoning and one of tho forcemeat balls with each piece. 

Rabbit.- - A rabbit, roast or boiled, is carved precisely, as 
the young hare is, the back being cut across in small pieces 
after toe shoulders, legs, and head have been removed. • 
The head is cut up last. Every part of the rabbit *iw * 
good. The back is considered the choice help, especially 
the centre piece. The shoulder is preferred to the leg. 
For rabbit pie, cut up the animal in the same way. Ifi 
roast, serve the forcemeat balls and masoning with the 
meat j if boiled, a little onion sauce. The kidney is con¬ 
sidered a delicacy. Each one may be cut in half and . 
served separately; and though not much to look at it 
will suffice for a relish, which is ail that can be looked 
for. 

Turkey. -A turkey generally appears on the board at 
Christmas, if at no other time. It requires more skill 
to carve a turkey than any other bird, excepting a goose, 
and on the carver’s operations will depend how far toe 
bird will go in point of economy. The breast is reckoned • 
the best, and the wing the next in preference. Gentle¬ 
men are often partial to the drumstick, the slender part 
of the leg. Commence by cutting slices from the breast. 
on each side, as shown by the lines at A, in Fig. 9. 

If seasoned with herbs,; the seasoning will be found in 
doing this; a little seasoning is served with every por- * 
tionof the bird. If truffles or mushrooms have been used 
in stuffing, open “ the apron,” as it is called, by cutting 
a slit at c, and taking out the seasoning in slices ; next 
remove jhe wings at the dotted line l>, precisely in the • 
same way ns from a fowl. Draw out the silver skewer, F, • 
and lake off the leg at the joint by inserting the knife 
between the leg and toe side of the body at E, and parting 
the joint, which it requires some strength to do„wilhout 
cutting off any meat with it. Wien separated, the leg ap¬ 
pears as shojvn in Fig. 10. There ife a joint at the dotted 
line A, which must be severed, and the two pieces served 
separately. B is toe drumstick, E the sealed leg of toe bird 
.which is part of the drumstick; C is called the cushion. 
Ttwwkaimstickls often reserved till toe bird is cold, and 
tbfri gWLed for breakfast. The rest must be carved as* 

F ^u \voui§ a, Jpwl* dividing the breast, and cutting the 
ck in half. • * 

Calf's Jffu/is a very delicate and by no means an 
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uncommon dish, but it is noteworthy that it is far more ;nore than does that from a leg on the skill of the' 
economical if carved in the manner we are about to de-- carver, and it is also a joint which may be made to go' 
. scribe, than any other way. Commence by making long much further by skilful cutting. Commence by thrusting 
slices freon end to end of the cheek, cutting quite through, in the fork at a in Fig. 12, firmly. Raise and half turn the 
so as to feel the bone throughout the entire stroke, ac- shoulder over and upwards, holding it in this position by 
cording to the dotted lines from a to n in Fig. n. With means of the fork; slash lightly in with the knife at A, but 
each of these slices serve a cut of what is called the throat do not cut quite down to the bone; the meat now flies 
sweet-bread, which lies at the fleshy part of the neck end. open, leaving a gap, as if a thick slice had been removed. 
Cut also slices at r>, which arc gelatinous and delicate, and Cut it few slices thickly at the lines marked B, and then at 
serve small pieces with the meat; this greatly economises the knuckle side at those marked H, making..both slope 
the joint. A little of the tongue is usually placed on each so as to meet at D. Those to be helped to meat should 
plate, and about a spoonful 
of the brains. The tongue 
is served on a separate dish, 
surrounded by the brains, 
and is cut across, the narrow 
way, in rather thin slices. 

Some persons like the eye. It 
is removed by a circular cut, 
marked by dots at E. First 
put the knife in slanting at 
F, inserting the point at that 
• part of the dotted line, and 



always be asked whether they 
prefer the kn'ficklc end or the 
thick end. The cut on the 
blade-bone, marked C in Fig. 
12, is usually reserved till the 
joint is cold, and so is that at 
F-. Th ^circular cut F removes 
tttta," p-.. slice of which should 
b# proffered with each piece 
of lean. Very many people 
think the most delicate cuts 
are to be found underneath 



* driving it in to the centre under the eye ; then wheel the 
hand round, keeping the circle of the dotted line with the 

* blade of the knife, the point still in the centre. The eye 
will come out ‘entire, cone-shaped at the under part, when 
thfc circle Is completed by the knife. There are some 
gelatinous .pieces round the eye, which are generally con- 

. sidcred very desirable. The lower jaw must next be 
e removed by cutting through at the dotted line from o to H, 
to do which successfully the dish must be turned. Many 
persons consider the palate a dainty, and it should always 
pe offered at table to the guests or members of the family. 
It is found under the lyaad, of tourse, lining that part 
which forms the rosf of the mouth. For the proper 
appearance of a calves’ head when brought to table, refer¬ 
ence must be made to Fig. 4 in the coloured plate. 

Shoulder of Mutton, though costing less per pound, is 
not reckoned by some managers to be so cconoijgj«d»a 
joint as a leg. Still, there arc many persons wj&a HUd 
a contrary opinion, and a shoulder «f muttoiafis a ve|;*, 

* frequent joint on a family dinner-table. * The palatable-] 
ness of the meat served mom a shoulder appends much l 

1 

' / 


the joint, which parts are represented in Fig. 13. The 
cut at j is a thin slice of brown meat, followed by other 
slices cut in succession. From K to L, long slices can be 
removed, by cutting through to the bone. The long lines 
at N, and the short ones at M, indicate the situation of ■ 
similar cuts. Taste varies so much in regard to which 
are the nicest cuts on a shoulder of mutton, that indi¬ 
viduals should always be consulted before helping. Every 
part of a shoulder of mutton, except the first cuts, should 
be carved “in thin slices, and even those are not made so 
thick as they arc in a leg. The blade-bone is, in our opinion,, 
the choicest cut of all (that marked c in Fig. 12), and may 
be eaten hot, if the remainder of the shoulder is hashed, 
instead of bringing it to table cold; it is the better way to 
hash it, for the meat is insipid cold. A shoulder of lamb 
is treated similarly; so is a shoulder of veal, which is sent 
to table with the under part turned to the carver, who 
comrnencQF by serving the knuckle, and then cuts as the 
uqdcr part of a shoulder of mutton Is cut, afterwards turn¬ 
ing the joint and carving the upper' part, according to 
F «- I3 v , 
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GARDENING. 

THE WINDOW GARDEN. , 

The practical result of good gardening is to keep up a 
show of blossom or ornamental foliage all through the 
year, to effect which it is necessary to know the seasons 
when the various plants arrive at perfection. Supposing, 
therefore, we begin our year in winter, though few flowers 
are blooming out of doom, yet our window garden 
may be gay enough, as may be seen from the 
following list of flowers which bloom at that 
season, all of which ate available for our pur¬ 
pose Pompon chrysanthemum, tree carnation, 

Chinese primrose, polyanthus, single garden 
. anemone, mignonette, musk, Neapolitan and 
Russian violet, wallflower, scarlet geranium, 
myrtle, camellia, China rose, heaths, daphne. 

Besides these there are many more, but as 
these require more Li ‘Sn and greater space 
for growth than most or our readers will be 
able to spare, we shall leave their names until 
a future number, and say a few words upon the 
culture of each of those given in our present list. 

Pompon Chrysanthemums arc especially suit¬ 
able for winter window decoration, both on 
account of their size and variety of colour. Though 
naturally dwarf plants, they will admit of still further 
dwarfing, by having the points of the shoots “ laid” at the 
end of August. In potting you will require rich light soil, 
give plenty of water afterwards, and when they have done 
(lowering remove them into a yard or spare window, and 
protect them from sharp frosts. You can increase your 
stock by dividing the roots oi suckers, in April or May. 

Tree Carnation .—Make cuttings in spring, repot in 
May, again in September; pinch off the points of the 
early shoots when you first repot, so as to retard the 
flower-buds. Train upon a wooden frame or up the 
sides of the window. 

Chinese Primrose — Sow in April or M«!y under a square 
of glass ; pot and repot, twice, 
as the plants increase in size. 

Use sandy, fibrous, rich earth, 
and see that you have free 
drainage. When past flowering 
treat as chrysanthemums, and 
repot fi 5 r the second season. 

Polyanthus takes a mode¬ 
rately large pot, rich loamy 
soil, and should be watered 
with liquid manure. 

Single Garden Anemone .— 

The roots of these and their 
bulbous brethren, are the bet- , 
ter for being taken out of the 
earth when flowering is over, 
and stored for the summer. 

This, however, must not be 
done until the foliage withers, 
which shows that nature is resting. Good plants may be 
had by putting in the roots early in winter, and keeping 
the poU in a dark cool place until their leaves appear. 

Mignonette .—To bloom through the winter,»select from 
the box or bed* and repot a strong woody plant, train it 
up a frame of sticks, and water sparingly. 

— rJtfush —grown either from seed, cuttings, or division of 
the roots. Keep very moist while, growing, and dry while 
the plant is sleeping. , 

Violets, Neapolitan end Russian .-*-Reflot in May, ex¬ 
pose to, the air as fhnuch as possible, either in a border, 
yard,,or window-box. Ule well-manured,#rich /:arth, 
watering freely. Wheti the runners appear, nip them backj 
•o m to concentrate the strength in the main root, far 
September repot into light loamy gqpd soil, and place in, 
% * B-mVOL. I. ' 





your window. Give all the air you can, and wash the • 
leaves frequently. 

Wallflowers may be made to bloom in winter by cut* 
ting back in spring or summer, and from their perfume 
arc always a favoftrite adjunct of the window gard V* 

Scarlet Geraniums. —The sweet-scented and oak-leafed 
are the best for winter growing, and will go on flowering 
up to February. Of their treatment we shall have occa¬ 
sion to speak under the head of pelargoniums. ”, 
Myrtle. —No foliage is prettier and fresher. 
The plant will last for years, is easily propa¬ 
gated by cuttings, and although apt to grow too 
large for its share in a window case, can be 
kept.within bounds by pruning. Sandy loam, 
mixed with heath and a little silver sand, is the 
best soil in which to grow myrtles. Repot once 4 
a year; wash the foliage now and then, as soot 
smuts blister the delicate green leaves; 

Camellias. —Choose the double, which ate the 
best flowering sort, and treaj in die same way 
as the myrtle. A very simple way of striking 
camellia cuttings is by merely putting a spray 
(first nipping off the flower-bud) in a small meefr* 

1. cine bottle half full of water ; Jet the stalk iqst 

enter the water. Hang up the bottle in a light 
warm place, and in a short time you will have a well- 
rooted young plant to pot. 

China Roses.-- Plant in midsummer, or even later ; use* 
rich loamy soil, well drained. Strike at any time from 
cuttings. 

Heaths —being rather capricious in their growth, must 
be planted in licathy soil well mixed with silver sand and 
leaf mould, thoroughly drained, and kept free from wet. 
The pot must be rather small in proportion to the size of 
the plant. Give plenty of air, and protect carefully agaiqgt 
hard frosts. 

Daphne— although not very ornamental, and apt to 
straggle in its growth, will nevertheless always find a place 
where sweet nerfume is acceptable. Heath soil and loam 

is the m&st suitable earth. 
15 e careful to keep off frost, 
or, even a sudden chill, and 
remove from the window at 
night. Indeed, we may here 
observe that this rule should 
apply to all winter flowers. 
The temperature falling so 
suddenly inside the room by 
the dying out of the fire, 
renders the plants extremely* 
sensitive to the change in the 
outside atmosphere. If such 
a misfortune as a frost-bite 
occurs, remove the plant to a 
dark place, and let it recover* 
itself; light will blister and 
decay the surface affected by 
the frost. 


These flowers will have shed their beauty in January,, 
when y< 5 u should have your bulbs ready to fill their place.' 
Of these the following will flower in January andP 
February Hyacinths, narcissus, jonquils, tulips, cro- * 
coses, snowdrops, and scillas. The pretty effect a selec¬ 
tion of these will produce when well arranged, Is shown 
in our illustration, Fig. 2. . 

The treatment of these several sorts is much alike. 
Plant in soil mixed with leaf mould and well-rotted 
manure, early in autumn, say September. Keep irt the 
•darKuntil well rooted, which process is encouraged by 
MvTrWyi saucer supplied with water below the pot. 
|tyhenuLe roots asp thoroughly grown, which will generally 
'take plate height weeks, remove the pots to the light** 
and the floiyer -and foliage stfems will soon show. Great 
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•cWC sbouldbe taken to have the drainage act quickly, as 
although the plant should be well supplr • 1 with constant 
nuitture, it must not get dogged with wet earth. If the 
dowers of' the hyacinth begin to show before the stem 
has sprung up far enough to let them develop fully, you 
cfcn force its- growth by twisting a paper funnel and placing 
it over the plant; flowers glways seek the light, so the 
hyacinth will-strain to reach the greatest light as shown 
oy tbeapertute at the top of the funnel. 

■ By .the .time-your bulbs have finished flowering there 
apt ■ many pretty spring flowers ready to blossom, so we 
will suppose’ you have been preparing a stock of prim- 
rogesv-vkiatSv ranunculus, anemone, Indian pink, forget- 
me-not, and lily of the valley. • . 

.Of. these, Primrose* are perhaps the most popular, 
reminding as they do of country lanes; they require no 
further care than good drainage, and to be planted in light 
soil mixed with leaf mould. 

Violets we have already described. 

Ranunculus, Anemone .—These are treated in the same 
mannef as the single anemone mentioned before. 

. Indian Pink , Forget-me-not.—Sow in November, thin 
OUt if too thick, keep cool and dry. 

Lily of the Valley .—Take close plump roots and pack 
tightly in the pot, snake in a light sandy soil, and place in 
a saucer constantly half-full of water. 

To follow the early spring show you have a large and 
very beautiful family of flowers, known as annuals. 
W« scareely need say that an '* annual ” is a plant which 
is sown, blossoms, goes to seed, and dies in a year. 
Some annuals, it is true, may be made to live on for 
several years, but this is only by coaxing nature into 
ah unusual course, by picking off the buds, or pruning 
back. The annuals suitable for our purpose are those 
,nqfc requiring artificial heat, and therefore designated 
' Itardy and half-hardy ; of these the following list will 
suffice to keep up the summer supply Mi gnonett e., 
lqbelia, mesembryanthemum, ao rtulaca . b alsam , cocks-i 
comb, convolvulus, anagaUispcalanclrinia, ncmophila . 
and'mimulus. 

- The treatment of these small-seeded annuals is alike: 
Sow in March or April under a pane of glass, thin out, 
and transplant when large ehough. They will then be 
ready Ur fill your window in June, or even the end of 
May, and continue flowering until the harder wooded 
perennials are ready. Of these, the favourite sorts suit¬ 
able to the window are :—Pelargoniums of various sorts, 
fuchsia, salvia, and calceolaria. 

For low-growing plants to fill up the case, you should 
keep up a supply of lobelia, music, and moss. Mignonette 
never comes amiss for an odd corner, and the common 
wild mosses, grown in flower-pots, form a lovely relief to 
/the bright colours of the geranium. 

Pelargoniums, usually known as geraniums, arc pro- 
. pagated by cuttings made from March up to the end of 
* August. 

The scarlet geraniums are not quite so suitable for 
window gardening as the large florists’ geraniums, which 
grow luxuriantly in the house, and often, too, under the 
most adverse circumstances. In taking cuttings you‘should 
select well-ripened stems, removed as far as possible from 
the flowering shoot; let them be about three inches in 
length, and cut across a joint with two or three joints 
above; tfioeutting should not be sunk deeply in the soil, 
an inch is quite deep enough. 

Pelargoniums fequire forcing every year ;* first you 
must ^ prepare them for the operation by hardening the 
wood'in the open air. When they have been out of doors 
„ three or fotir weeks, cut back the young shouts, givino^M. 
plant the form required ; this is the fittest opportunity fok 
cuttings, as you then make a better selection, anwdo nor 
damage the plant. *. 

After pruning, the plant should be kept pretty dry until 
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the young shoots break away, then they must be repotted 
into sandy loam, leaf mould, and fibrous earth. Take care 
to nip off any decaying roots, water freely, and shade 
from the glare of sunlight. Plants repotted in February 
will flower in June, and you can go on, keeping up a con¬ 
tinuous show by merely taking care to repot at proper 
seasons, beginning when the plant is young, or by nipping 
off the first young shoots, thus obliging the parent stem to 
send out fresh flower stems. 

Fancy or dwarf geraniums are much grown npw, and if 
nicely pruned form lovely little shrubby plants. These 
require more water while sprouting, aim should have 
smaller pots in proportion, while the addition of a little 
heath soil is a great advantage. The best time to make 
cuttings of any geranium is in March and April, and then • 
you should take the little side shoots, and having struck 
repot them once or even twice during the summer. 
Before leaving the subject of propagation by cutting, we 
must impress upon the windefiv gardener that to have 
a good strong «plant to stand the winter he must strike 
his cuttings not sooner than March or later than June. 

Some of the fancy geraniums bloom almost continually. 
This is a grand object to achieve in a window garden, 
so we advise our readers to buy a plant of Gaines’ scarlet, 
Kollissan’s purple, or tho Prince of Orange, a strong young 
plant, any one of which may be had for three or four 
pence at a nursery gardener’s ; and here let us observe 
that the first outlay is the last, as a good stock can always 
be kept up by propagation, or exchange. Those geraniums 
which are kept in foliage all the winter require Con¬ 
siderable care ; the leaves will grow yellow and drop 
off if you do not keep them moist, which is best done by 
syringing, or washing delicately leaf by leaf with a small 
sponge or bit of flannel, an operation which can be easily 
done after the day’s work, if you are careful to draw the 
plant-case into the room, and avoid any chance of frost 
catching the damp leaves. While plants arc blooming, 
care should be taken to keep them moderately moist. 

Fuchsia. —There is nothing more graceful or ornamental 
than this queen of window plants, and on the whole 
nothing more simple in its cultivation. Propagated like 
the pelargoniums from cuttings, the plants require much 
the same treatment, that is to say, repotting, pruning, 
and hardening. One thing, however, the fuchsia is more 
greedy of, and that is water; you can scarcely water a 
healthy plant too much, always understanding th&t the 
pot has a quick and thorough drainage. Give all the air 
possible, and when the lovely bells fall and the leaves- 
turn yellow put the plant out of doors to drink in life 
and vigour from the pure breath of heaven. Take care 
however, that it does not get frost-bitten; prune and 
remove into smaller pots for the winter in October or 
November, and set it somewhere where neither frost nor 
excessive damp can reach it. 

In March, when the plant is shooting, you must form 
it carefully. Slips pulled off close to 'the old wood in 
April will strike well, and make neat plants for flowering 
in autumn ; the parent plant must be repotted in a slightly 
larger pot, and kept well watered by syringing the stem, 
rather than deluging the root. 

The best form in which to train a fuchsia is that shown 
in Fig. i. The plant throws out more graceful branches, 
and takes up less room in the winter; the 9 tem will go on 
growing until it attains a considerable thickness. Liquid 
manure is good for fuchsias while they art preparing’’ to *. 
bud, but should not bo given after flowering, and the 
flowers should »nevcr be wetted, or they will drop off 
before their tim8. > ' 

Salvias. —The scarlet, by pjoper management, jnay be 
contesaporaag with the chrysanthemum as well as the 
■aelajgoniums, and all the prccautioif necessary, is to top- 
your cuttings taken in early summer, and force the plant 
to go ovey i£s preparation for flowering again. 
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DOMESTIC MEDICINE, * 

DISEASES INCIDENTAL TO CHILDREN. 

IN treating of the diseases which are incidental to child* 
hood, we shall content ourselves with noticing those of 

• common occurrence. Now, as most of our ailments are 

* the result of our own imprudence or misfortune, it might 
be expected that childhood would be free from disease; 
but it is weally the most dangerous part of life, if we 
exclude age, which has been called second childhood. 
The organisation of an infant is a very sensitive one, 
capable of being injured by many things, especially by 
improper food, by bad air, by cold, and by heat. In 

• some large towns it is very difficult to rear children ; in 
Liverpool, for example, one child in every four dies 
before attaining the age of twelve months. It would be 
well if people would regard the constitution of a child as 
a thing requiring great consideration amj care. Gene¬ 
rally speaking, the life of a child is endangered by affec¬ 
tions of its nervous system, such as convulsions; or of 
its bowels, such as diarrhoea ; or of its breathing appa¬ 
ratus, such as bronchitis; but these arc by no means the 
only dangers with which childhood has to contend. In 
these papers we propose to treat shortly of the following 
diseases of children :—i, convulsions ; 2, diarrhoea ; 3, 
dentition ; 4, bronchitis and croup, and nervous croup ; 
5, eruptive fevers ; 6, whooping cough; 7, certain skin 
diseases ; and 8, worms. 

I.— CONVULSIONS. • 

These are of common occurrence in young children, 
owing to the extreme sensitiveness of their nervous 
system j still a child is not always convulsed when it 
is said to be so. Nurses are very fond of talking about 
“inward convulsions,” which often mean nothing more 
than a few slight twitches about the muscles of the face, 
especially of the lips. Such twitches‘often precede or 
forbode an attack of convulsions, but are not themselves 
entitled to this name. When a real fit comes on it is 
too easily perceived. The twitching of the face is no 
longer slight, but of the nature of a jerk ; the muscles of 
the trunk and limbs arc alternately stiffened and relaxed ; 
and if the muscles of the chest and body are much 
affedtedj the child becomes blue from the way in which 
the fits interfere with respiration. 

Causes, —What are the causes of such fits ? They 
vary in different cases; but they may be resolved into 
three or four principal classes. First, some fault ire the 
food of the child. The food may be unfitted to the 
tender wants of the infant. It may be artificial milk 
instead of maternal; or it jnay be bad milk instead of 
good. And even in the case of a child fed with its own 
mother’s milk it may happen that a sudden derangement 
of the mother’s milk—as, for example, J)y a fright—will 

# occasion a convulsion in the child. Another error of diet, 
recognised as an occasional cause of fits in children, is 

O too much food at one time—gorging the stomach. 

er common cause of fits is the irritation caused,in 
sensitive children by the process of teething. It is amaz¬ 
ing how one or more teeth pressing on the guRi may irri¬ 
tate and derange a child. Prolonged diarrkeea, exhaust¬ 
ing a child, will be occasionally followed by a convulsion. 
JVp/vtts in the bowels are often a cause of convulsions in 
* children; and may be suspected to be the cause in any 
particular case if they have been noticed before the occur¬ 
rence of the fits. Our list of the causes of such attacks 
would be incomplete if we did not specify bad air, such 
as is nfct with in close, ill-^entilatca, unhealthy rooms. 
Formerly, in the Rotunda Lying-in Hospital; Dublin, a 
large proportion of the children used to die of fits. No 
less than a sixth of the children died within a fortnight 
after .their birth ctf the disease knowh as the Ibck-jaw of 
infants, i» which Sot only the rpuscles of the jaw, but the 


other fallacies of the body are affected with a stiffness. 
The children attacked with it almost invariably’died. 

Dr. Joseph Clarke entirely abolished this disease in the 
Rotunda by securing the belter ventilation of the wards 
by a system of shafts. We mention this disease,, not 
only because it is of the nature of fits, but also because 
its complete extinction in the Rotunda is one of the most 
striking instances that can be brought forward of the 
good effects of fresh air. 

Treatment .—When a child is attacked with convul¬ 
sions, pending the arrival of the doctor, two or three 
things maybe done by those in attendance. First, let 
them be advised not to be too excited or too officious. 

It is very alarming to see a child convulsed, but generally 
children do not die in fits, and the best service will be 
that which is rendered in quietness. The things which 
it is generally right to do are to admit plenty of air to 
the child’s face and mouth, and to put it into a warm 
bath in such a position as to give it plenty of .air in 
breathing. The further treatment of the child will be 
best judged of by the medical man; but if from any 
cause his arrival be delayed, the steps to be taken must 
depend on the probable causes of the attack. If the 
child should have taken doubtful food, this source of 
irritation must be rectified. If it have taken a. large 
quantity of food, there would he little harm in trying to- 
excite vomiting, in the interval of the fits, by tickling* 
the mouth with a feather or with the finger If the 
child be in an exhausted state from previous diarrhoea or 
other causes, a little simple food should be introduced, 
either breast-milk or fresh miik and water, or barley 
water, or, if the child be very much reduced, 3 little 
very weak brandy and water sweetened with sugar. If • 
the gum is red or swollen over a coming tooth, nothing a~- 
gives such relief as lancing the gums; this, of course, 
can only be done by a medical man. But the medical 
man is sometimes foolishly opposed by parents in this 
matter. We need scarcely remark that m the actual fit 
the child will not be able to swallow, and during this 
time the attendants should be careful to let it have plenty 
of air. 

Before leaving the treatment of children subject to 
convulsions, wc should say the great duty of friends is to 
preserve such children from the causes of them, which 
we have specified, and in every way to strengthen the 
children. It should be remembered that fits Imply a. 
morbid sensitiveness, which is often constitutional. By- 
good food, by pure air, by plenty of sleep, and regular* 
living on the part of the parent, such sensitiveness is 
diminished, and with it the chance of fits. 

II.—DIARRIKEA. 

This, like the preceding, is a very common ailment of • 
children. It is the cause of much of the mortality of young 
children; and where it is not fatal it often greatly weakens 
and injures the system. It is so common, and it injures a 
child so slowly and gradually, that it is on the whole too. 
lightly regarded. We shall describe the general causes^ 
of it, and some domestic means by which It will often be 
remedied ; but if these fail we advise parents not to neg¬ 
lect to get medical advice for diarrhoea. A child with 
diarrhoea should especially not be neglected when' it looks, 
pale, when it is cold and clammy in the skin, and when it 
lies with its feyelids half closed. The diarthoea of children 
may be divided for practical purposes into two classes ;— 

1, that which occurs in very young children in the 'first 
few weeks or months of life ; and 2, that which occurs in . 

about and after the age of six months, during the 
, period cf teething Both these forms of diurrhcea are 
most apt td%c<;tir and most difficult to cure during • 
summer andfiutumn. 

g. The lyarrhera of very Young- Children .—This . 
generally dAerufs on error of diet, on artificial foodj. 
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•or on .something faulty in the milk of the mother.* The 
motions of the child are generally green in colour, and 
frequently passed. The child cries much, or gives other 
Signs of uneasiness in the bowels. Very often some 
degree of vomiting exists along with this diarrhoea. 
Such a case as this is eminently one for good domestic 
management. It is impossible to lay down rules that 
will suit every case ; but wise women will find out what 
food agrees with a child and what seems to poison it. 
This kmd of diarrhoea is, often seen in children that are 
fed with the bottle, or in other artificial ways. And it is 
wonderful how such children will often improve as soon 
-as a wet-nurse is got for them. The ‘green motions 
become yellow, the wrinkled skin looks plump and fresh 
..again, and the expression of the face alters from an aged, 
haggard look to a happy, well-fed appearance. Where a 
wet-nurse cannot be procured, the best artificial fbod 
^should be given, and of this, generally speaking, the best is 
that which is made of milk and water in equal proportions, 
veir 'in the proportion of two-thirds milk to one-third water. 
If should be sweetened with a little sugar, and given at a 
temperature of 90° to 95 0 Fahr. It is of the greatest 
moment that the milk should be fresh and free from 
all acidity. In the way of domestic medicine, a tea¬ 
spoonful or two of lime-water may be given mixed with 
the food, or a teaspoonful of the following mixture may 
.we taken.two, three, or four times a day : — 

Chalk mixture .6 drachms. 

Water .6 ,, 

Bicarbonate of soda . 6 grains. 

"Wheie this diarrhoea depends on any temporary fault of 
.the mother's health, ibis must be rectified by appropriate 
. r> ragans, especially by simple diet and quietness of mind. 
If the diarrhcea is not quickly removed by domestic care 
and treatment, medical advice should be taken on the 
subject. 

2. The Diarrhcea of Teething Children. — Many 
. children never cut a tooth without having some diarrhoea, 
i Jf it continues long, or if it is associated with vomiting, 
or if the child is getting obviously thinner, then it should 
be regarded seriously, and the doctor should be sent for. 

' .The domestic treatment of it will consist in the most 
careful regulation of the mother’s living, favouring good 
milk on her part; where the child is brought up by the 
band, in giving suitable food, especially milk as above 
directed. If this produces vomiting, then give barley- 
,, water, or barley-water and milk, until the stomach settles 
a little. If the child is very exhausted, and lies with its 
eyes half dosed, then a little very weak brandy and 
water may be administered. For example, a tcaspoonful 
of pale brandy may be put into a wineglassful of water 
. and sweetened ; of this a tcaspoonful may be given fre- 
■tqaently. If the motions are green, and the skin hot 
.. and diy, two teaspoonfuls of the above chalk mixture 
. may be given evety three or four hours. If there is 
.• sickness or, sweating, the following mixture will often 
.^answer better :— 

* Dilute sulphuric add ... ... 12 minims. 

Compound tincture of cardamoms 1 drachm. 

Simple syrup.2 „ 

Water.i£ ounce. 

.‘A teaspoonful or two tcaspoonfuls to be taken (according 
; to the age of the child) every three, four, or six hours. 

When diarrhoea occurs in older children than those of 
.a year or two, it should not be checked immediately, 
•■especially if it have followed dose upon some obvious 
.error of diet It may even be proper in this lattoptfSe 
to give a very small quantity of castor oil or^&egdw 
/powder. If the diarrhcea continues; theq the abovhs 
mixtures may tie procured in twice the quantity, and a 
dessert-spoonful or a table-spoonful given qeery three or 
four, hours. Generally speaking, it will be ; afe to begin 


[ with the chalk mixture, and if this i6 not effective the 
other may be tried. If the case is urgent, however, or 
the child delicate, or the summer very hot, it will be 
proper to take medical advice at first. 

Inflammatory DJarrhata. —Sometimes, particularly in 
young children fed with the bottle in unhealthy large 
towns, diarrhoea resists all 'remedies, and changes 5s 
character; the motions losing altogether the appearance 
of ordinary motions, becoming green and sour, consisting 
largely of slime, perhaps mixed with a little blood; 
sometimes they resemble spinach or chopped vegetables. 
Vomiting is apt to set in. The little patient gets very- 
pallid and thin, and soft and flabby. The case is not 
now one of simple diarrhoea. It requires the best 
medical skill, and should at once be removed horn the 
sphere of domestic medicine. 
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joints ( continued). 

The next kind of jointing we will try to describe is 
morticing. For simplicity, we will use logs of the same 
size as before, and will suppose that it is required to join 
the end of No. 2 log into the middle of the nartow side of 
No. 1 (Fig. 42), a T-shapcd piece, of course, being theresuli. 
Plane up true, as before, and square a line, A n, on No. 2, at 
three and a quarter inches from the end, and continue the 
line all around the log. Now take the mortice-gauge 
(Fig. 11, page 24) and set the two points to the width 
of the inortice-chiscl, which should, in this rase, be about 
three-quarters of an inch, and then adjust the pair of point. 
to mark on the narrow edges of the log two parallel lines, 
each at an equal distance from its resperthc side. The 
gauge is easily set by tapping with a hammer to about the 
right place, and then tested by pricking holes from one 
edge, and then reversing the action to the other edge, 
until the marks made from cither side coincide, and when 
on. c set correctly, the screw should be tightened, to 
prc . ent the points shifting. Mark the narrow edges of the 
log with these points from the square marks Amid nto tl.e 
end, and then across the end to join them, and remove 
the wood on cither side as fat as these marks, as shown 
by the dotted lines, the cut in the direction of the grain to 
be taken with a rip-saw, and the transverse cut wth the 
tenon-saw. It only remains to smooth off the roughness 
left by the saw,and this part of the joint, which is called tin 
tenon, is finished. In the middle of log No. 1 mark round 
the log, with the square, two lines, a b, a b, at a distance 
from each other equal to the width of No. 2, viz., three inches, 
and mark the nariow edges, a a, between these lines with 
the gauge in the same position as before, and as. the logs 
are of equal thickness, the marks will fall in the middle 
in this case, as on No. 2. If we now look at our marks, 
we shall find we have two parallel lines, a a, three-quarters 
of an inch apart, and three inches long. Turn the log 
completely over, and make the same gauge marks on the 
bottom, and a corresponding oblong slit mark, bcde t placed 
exactly opposite A, will be the result. Next lay the log on 
the stool or bench, and fix it in the most convenient 
manner (it is usual with carpenters to sit on the work to 
keep it steady), and take the chisel, and holding it with 
the edge at right angles to the length of the hole to be 
cut somewhere between the two gauge lines, and the bkv}<*, 
quite upright, hit it a smart blow with the mallet. Now, 
with the chisel, take a cut a little further either vfay, but 
always keeping the flat side of the blade towards the end 
you are approaching, and gradually advance abput one- 
eighth of an inch at a cut, to the end of the required slit, 
or/nortice, as it is termed. When the line a S is (reached, 
the tool is reversed from the place inhere the cut com- 
menced.tyi it comq? to the B. Once below the surface, 
the blows of the mallet must be smart and swift, and the 
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chisel will be required to bo used obliquely sometimes, driven tightly, thereby closing the joint well up at the 

in order to prize out the slips, which would otherwise angles FG, which are the holding part of the joint. At D 

clog the hole. About the depth of two cuts should and E, as shown by the dotted lines, holes are bored with 
reach the centre of the block, when the log must be an auger, and wooden pins driven in, making all secure 

turned over, and worked from the other side, until the and immovable. It must be remembered that no joint, 

t\yo holes meet in one and so form however well constructed and 
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turned over, and worked from the other side, until the 
two holes meet in one and so form 
the mortice. Even though the 
wood to be morticed .wen; very 

thin, it would be necessary to __ 

commence from both sides, or 

the cdgSs of the work, supposing “ 

the chisel to come right through _ 2 

from cither Side to the other, \ - 

would be splintered and uneven \ 
from being forcibly bulged out. —r'f'TT 

The oblique ends, V. F, of the ! | '•'! — 

hole arc afterwards cut from the J.J.- _ 

top of the log, to make room for 
the wedges, HI, in No.2. Clean V \ | 

out the ragged parts inside the \ > 

mortice, with a wide, thin-bladed \ ' 
chisel, and drive in the tenon; ' 

from the under side, it should r -- 
project about a quarter of an inch y ] —* 

through the top. Now drive in the j \ ' 

wedges, « I, lightly, saw off all that VfO ^ 

projects above the surface, and plane \\ | 

smooth If the directions have been \\ [ 

attended to, and the work accurately ' _.. -f" 
tlonc, the joints should lit exactly, with- C . J- - — 
out play or looseness, and the shoulders • V ; 
should come well up to the under side N 

of the block. Should it be required to ^ 

remove the tenon from the mortice, 
before finally wedging up, the mor¬ 
ticed block, No. i, must be tapped on 
the side from which the tenon enters 
it. The weight of the .block and the 
force of inertia will cause it to jerk? 
out a little at each tap. Any at¬ 
tempt to force it out from the top ___ 

would spread the fibres in the tenon, ’’'Vf 
and rivet it more firmly in its place. \ 

This joint will tax the powers of the ^ 

novice, but will be found capital prae- Fif: 

tice, And in after work we shall 

have constant need of it, as it is r- 

about the most important joint > 

in carpentry. The correct pro- c ;j " JS ^- 

poriion for the thickness of the .. . ■ ' ’ 

tenons is rather more than one- f 1 k- 4 • 

third the total thick- e * 

ness of the morticed . • f ‘ 

log,but the drawing is -> ^4 

purposelymade with r AB.co. I '"r — 1 JPg ** 

the tenon larger for • . ) . r PlR 1 

distinctness. For the ! ( I Pi 

best work, two tenons | e / | » 1 Jj| 

are used, as Fig. 43, | ) | 

ranged side by side j ) 

on the end of the J l—J L j 

log, and fitting into 1 *—i 

two corresponding 

mortices, in which VVw-^ ; 

rase the lines A BCD ‘ 

are sawn down with *' < 3 ’ F,fi - «■ 
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v executed, is so sound and strong: 
\ as the same size of solid wood, 

\ and, therefore, piecing should 

_A be avoided, if consistent with. 

efficiency. 

We next come to dove-tail¬ 
ing, which, though not by any 
\ means difficult, will, neverthe- 

\ less, require considerable carer 

\ and dexterity to produce accurate 

work. We will suppose we re¬ 
quire to make a box two feet 
long, one foot thick, and one foot 
deep, of inch material. j-'or this, 
we shall want ten ’feet six 
inches of inch board, twelve- 
inches wide, but, as deal is ofily 
usually nine inches wide, we shall- 
have to glue up three inches more,, 
to make the right width. Cut up- 
the planks into lengths of two feet 
one inch each, and strip down ten feCfc 
three inches wide, and cuf also into- 
the same lengths, l’lane, or shoot, as 
it is called, one edge of each width, 
perfectly true, and square carefully,, 
testing the accuracy with the square 
and straight-edge, and then with a 
brush smother the planed edges witbbot^. 
glue rather thin. Now place the pieces 
edge to edge, and press evenly and 
smoothly, so as to force out all the- 
superfluous glue, .sliding the ed^cs a 
little across each other. Be very care¬ 
ful to bring the pieces back flush and. 
level. It will be necessary to leave 
these boards for some hours under pres¬ 
sure, and when perfectly dry, if properly- 
done, the glue joint will be stronger 
than the wood is itself. The 

I essence of success is the com¬ 
plete exclusion of the excess o£ 
glue. These pieces must b« 
carefully planed up smooth, 
and the edges shot and squared. 

Next square up the 
ends,and reduce the 

B length of two pieces 
to two feet and 1 
quarter of an inch 
for the front * and 
back, and of two for 
the ends for one foot 
and a quarter of a» 
inch. The quarter 
inch is for a slight 
overplus it is usual 
to leave until the 
l-'ijj. 46. ‘ joint is finished, 

when it is planed 


the half-rip saw, the space E being removed with the mor- 1 off true. Now rule off on the end of each of tin four 
tice-chisd. • j pieces, and on both sides, a space equal to the thickness 

It is often necessary to join beams together end-wise, *U>, rwood is tcduccd to and the above overplus. These 
and in Fig. 44 we show one of many methods of doing ; Hnar M^rccr, will show the exact sue of the interior of the 
this. The ends of the logs a and B arc shaped as .box. wtjen comptete. The dove-iail joint, 1 - ig. 45 - consist's 
there shown, hating a,space at c where the diagram | of the pin A ant? the dove-tail It - die pins being usually 
is shaded, and into this space the tjsctangulaf piece C is I made nrst-#an'd should be on the end or short side of the 
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bdx. Take the mitre-bevel and set it to about 6o° or jo*, 
theexact angle is not important, and set off on the. edge 
of each end of A, the two outside pins, and any con¬ 
venient number of pins between them, the bevel being 
reversed to mark the two sides of each pm. Produce the 
bevel round both faces of the board, with the square, as 
far as the gauge lines e e. Now fix the board firmly in the 
bench, end up, and with the dove-tail saw (Fig. 24, page 43) 
cut the gashes cc c. Lay the board flat on the bench, 
fat?e downwards, and take a sharp chisel and a mallet, and 
give a cut exactly on the square line, *, between each pin. 
Turn the piece over and cut from the other side gauge-line 
until the pieces between the pins are removed, taking care 
that the pins should not be injured in the process. Care¬ 
fully square the spaces with the chisel, without using the 
mallet, and trim off the roughness left by the saw on 

tjhe puts. 

Next hike the front or back (2) of the box and lay on 
: the hebek inside uppermost, and place on it the end A 
on-edge, with its inside edge touching the square mark e, 
and with its top and bottom edges flush with those of 2. 
Now, with the point of the striking-knife, mark off the 
Isyels on the edges of each pin, and produce the lines 
Vrith the square across the end of B and to the square 
•nark on the ether side, with the mitre-beveL Saw the 
lines h h with the dove-tail saw, and remove the spaces 
i i by chiselling out across the square line, and K K by 
rawing. The pins on the ends of a will then exactly fit 
the dove-tails in B. The four corners of the box require 
to be treated in the same way, the pins being worked on 
each end ojf the shortest side or end, and the dovc-ta'ils on 
each end of the longest or side of the box. Glue in firmly, 

, and,'after the work is dry, carefully plane off the project¬ 
ing Olds. The appearance of the joint will then be as 
sfyswn in Fig. 46, in which the end grain of the wood is 
~ shaded. 

, The bottom, which should be of thinner wood, may be 
tailed or screwed on, and the top should have a ledge 
rrand the front <nnd end edges which will shut over 
the -body. A narroV slip of wood (about three inches) 
nailed round the bottom and nicely bevelled or mitred at 
the corners, will much improve the appearance of the 
work and add to its strength 

For small common work, it is a very frequent practice 
to mitre up the edges to an angle of 45° and glue them 
together, and then, when dry, to make little saw cuts 
obliquely, alternately inclined upwards and downwards, 
and glue thin slips of veneer into these niches. This 
method is much easier than dove-tailing, and is tolerably 
"strong. It is known as the mitre and key-joint. There 
are several modifications of the dove-tail joint, such as 
Fig. 47 . which shows only from the side, and not in front. 



Fig. 47«—-tuk i_\r uovs-taiu' 


This arrangement is used for drawers in cabinet work. 
The foitre or secret dove-tail has the pins and dove-tails 
worked on a bevelled edge, and when joined up, neither 



paper ive shall giv« 
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COOKING. 

PISH {continued). PLAIN SOUPS. 

Plain Broiled Mackerel. —Moderate-sized fish are the 
most convenient for broiling. Open them at the belly 
the whole of their length. Remove the head ; you may 
leave the tail—it will make the dish look more important. 
In districts where fish is a rarity, it is common to leave 
every fin, even on fried fish—that is. on fish truly fried by 
plunging them in boiling fat—for the sake of improving 
their appearance ; it makes them look half as big again. 
When the fish is opened, and laid fiat on its back, you 
may remove the bone; but leaving it will help you to 
handle it, and save all tearing of the fiesh. Dry the 
inside of the fish with a napkin j sprinkle it with a little 
pepper and salt. Grill the inside of the mackerel first. 
After turning it, while the back of the fish is exposed to 
the fire, lay on the upper surface a few little bits of butter. 
These will melt and enrich the fish while the broiling is 
being complete^. As soon as done, serve at once. No 
special sauce .is usually served with broiled mackerel. 
Those who like it can add a few drops of catchup,, or 
other flavouring. When broiling is not convenient, 
mackerel so split open can be fried. In that case, the 
tail-fin is best cut off. The fish must be well dried pn 
both sides, between the folds of a napkin, and ttym rubbed 
with flour before frying. Putting butter to it afterwards 
is needless. No sauce is absolutely required, but anchovy 
sauce may be sent up with it. 

Potted Mackerel. — Clean the fish in the way directed 
for plain broiled mackerel; cut off the heads and tails, 
and divide each fish across into three pieces, so as to 
have the shoulders, the middles, and the tails. After 
washing, let them drain. Have an earthen pot, a pat6 
dish, with a cover of the same material. A common 
glazed deep stoneware pot, with a wooden cover, will do 
in case of need. At the bottom put a layer of mackerel; 
season with salt, ground pepper,, whole pepper, bay-leaf, 
and cloves.. Then put m more mackerel, and season 
again, and so on, until all is in its place. Over this pour 
a little more vinegar than will cover the mackerel. If, 
however, the vinegar be very acid, or if it be desired , to 
keep the fish for any time, the vinegar must be diluted 
with cyder, water, or beer ; because, in cither case, too 
strong vinegar would dissolve the fish, instead of allowing 
the flesh to remain firm, which it will da if the strength 
of the liquid is nicely adjusted, even after the back-bone 
has become so soft as to be eatable. Cover the dish, or 
pot with its lid, and set into a slow oven for an hour 
or two—if very slow, it may pass the night, there. 
Mackerel so potted, and closely covered, will keep good 
for a week or a fortnight, or longer. It may be eaten 
with a little of its own liquor poured over it, to which a 
little salad oil is a great addition when people are not 
frightened by the words “eating oil.” With the accom¬ 
paniment of a well-dressed salad, it makes a nice cool 
supper dish after a fatiguing evening’s work. It is 
economical, because the mackerel can be bought when 
they are plentiful and cheap, and kept in this way till 
their season is over. Potted mackerel, too (being classed 
with hors d' oeuvres, works> of supererogation, side dishes, 
kickshaws), may be presented even at wealthy tables, as 
a supplement to any meal. 

Pickled Herrings , French Way (excellent cold),—■ 
Towards the end of the herring season, the fish is often 
very cheap ; but it is better to pay a trifle more befor£ 
they are shottep. Choose herrings which, retaining .their 
shape, are plump, and not too bloodshot about the’eyes— 
i.e., which have not been crushed together in large heaps, 
either in the fishing-boats, cr in casks, or baskets. If 
many'of tfcfe scales come off, it is«a sign they have so 
Suffered. For this reason, when you live near the coast, 
the fishings of small boats are often to be preferred.. The 
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>Ar r ino; is one of the fishes which die almost instantly they 
are out of the water. Comparatively few people have seen a 
live herring. Scale your herrings j draw the -entrails, 
leaving the milts:ana roes in their place ; cut off their 
heads, wash them, wipe them dry with a cloth ; salt them 
four.and-twenty hours in an earthen vessel. Then put 
theipinto a Well-tinned or enamelled saucepan with whole 
pepper, cloves, - sliced onions, and bay leaf. Pour over 
the fish enough vinegar and water to cover them, set them 
•pn a brjsk fire, and let them boil two minutes. ' Take 
them off the fire, and let them get nearly cold in the 
saucepan,, before you put them intq^tlie covered dish in 
which they are to be kept for use. . Arrange them in that 
with care not to .break them; pour the liquor over them, 
put on the licl, and set, ,thqm in-a dry .cool place. Sprats 
and pilchards may be pickled in the same way ; indeed, 
all that is directed for herrings, is applicable to the latter 
of those fishes especially. 

, Fresh Herrings, Broiled. —Frying herrings is a needless 
expenditure of fat; their flesh is quite oily enough in itself 
to broil them, and they will need no butter to be eaten 
with them, particularly if they are salted for a night, which 
renders them firmer, and improves their flavour. Scale the 
fish, .draw the entrails without opening them ; score them 
crosswise on each side in two or three places, cutting the 
flesh, down ,to the backbone, but not dividing that. Heat 
your gridiron, and then lay your fish upon it over a clear 
fire, into which "(if of coal cinders) you have first thrown a 
little salt. While the fish are broiling, raise them gently 
bow and then to prevent them sticking to the bars. 
When well done on .one side, turn them to the other 
without breaking the skin. Although they should not be 
■dried up, they require thorough cooking, especially if they 
have roes and,milts.. Serve on a hot dish, immediately 
they are taken off the gridiron. They need no sauce, 
but a little salt and a hot mealy potato are proper 
accompaniments. 

Siamese Herrings ; Broiled as Twins. —Scale your 
herrings, cut. off their heads, open them at the belly the 
whole of their length,.from the tail upwards. Flatten 
them ; with great care, draw out the backbone, and 
remove any little bones that have not come away with it. 
Sprinkle the inner surface of each fish with pepper, salt, 
and a dust of flour. Then place them together in pairs, 
pressing the two inner surfaces into as close a contact 
as yRu can. Lay them -on the gridiron ; when the 
undermost fish is broiled, turn them with a pair of 
tongs or between a couple of spoons without separating 
them. When thoroughly broiled and served on their 
dish, each person can nave a pair of herrings slill holding 
together, as his rightful portion. 

Red Herring, —Lay a red herring in a deep dish, pour 
foiling water over ‘ it, and .let • it lie there five or ten 
minutes, according to the degree of dryness and saltness. 
Take it out of Ihe water, peel off the skin, open it at the 
beHy, and by laying hold of the head,*carefully draw out 
■the backbone and every .little bone that springs from it. 
Lay the herring-flesh on. a board, and cut one-half of it 
into long narrow strips or fillets, the whole length of the 
fish, the other half into small squares. Make some 
buttered toast; cut each round of toast into quartern. In 
the middle of each quarter lay a square of nerring-ffesh, 
encircling it with one of the narrow strips. This will give 
you mock anchovy toast. Slice bread and butter; lay 
squares and fillets of herring upon it; place another slice' 
of bread and butter over it, and-you have mock anchovy 
sandwiches. Put a few bits of herring-flesh into a mortar; 
pound them well. Put them.into a saucepan with a lump 
of butjer, and some flour agd water. Keep stirring in one 
direction till they are mixed thoroughly #md smooth. 
When it, bpils, yptf obtain mock anchovy sauce, tP be 
eaten with beef steaks or fish. N.B. If this and similar 
sauces oil in* the making, the inyoductian, o.f a small 


quantity of cold water will set all to rights. The samfc 
pounded herring-flesh may be used in a Similar way to 
essence of anchovies, for heightening the relish of several 
brown soups—hart; soup for instance.' 

PLAIN SOUPS. 

Boil some water in a saucepan, with a clove of garlic 
chopped small, and a small quantity erf salt. Cut veiy 
thin slices of bread into a soup-tureen, pour over them 
a table-spoonful of good eating oil, grate a little nutmeg 
over them, and, when the water boils galloping, pour 
it over, the bread. This, which is the genuine Provencal 
water boiled, does not read like a very substantial mess ; 
nevertheless, a hundred thousand families in the south of 
France have nothing else but this for breakfast, and enjoy 
good health, notwithstanding. You may make the same 
kind of thing, only better, thus : If you dislike, or have 
not, garlic, chop two or three onions into a saucepan of 
new milk, or skimmed milk, or even butter-milk. Put 
slices of bread and butter into .your soup-tureen, grate 
nutmeg on them, and pour your boiling milk over them. 

Let the tureen stand to soak three or four minutes before 
the fire, before serving. Instead of buttering the breld, 
you may use unbuttered slices, and, to make up for the 
deficiency of oily matter, boil some fmely-ch.opped Suet 
with the milk, which will be found a very tolerable sub¬ 
stitute. ■ • 

Cabbage Soup (from “ Wholesome Fare, or the DoctoP 
and the Cook”).- - Please try this. Wash thoroughly, 
and shred very fine—as if for making pickled cabbage— 
the hearts of one or two summer cabbages, or of a very 
delicate savoy, according to size. Slice and mince some 
Carrots, turnips, and two or three leeks, all very fine, and 
mix these chopped vegetables well together in a salad- 
bowl. Have ready a good broth ; pork or. beef-boilings.*, 
will do, when not too salt— the great point is that the 
meat should not have been too long in salt; not more,say, 
than three or four days—French cooks prefer a variety 
of meats boiled together; for instajite, a piece of lean 
beef, a knuckle of veal, a small piece of. salt pork, ind a 
bit of the neck or shoulder of mutton. These meats 
should not be cooked so much as to render them uneat¬ 
able, either cold or wanned up in a stew,.or even served 
hot at the same dinner at which the soup appears: (Thus, 
the beef, served in the middle of a stew made of sliced 
carrots, turnips, and onions fried brown, will be welcomed 
as a dish of beef d la mode; the veal, covered with a little 
parsley and butter, will be excellent boiled knuckle of veal; 
the neck of mutton, masked with caper or nasturtium 
sauce, accompanied by mashed turnips, will give you the 
Welshman’s notion of heaven ; and the pork, cold, will 
be delicious for breakfast, or to cap a thumb-piece in the 
field.) For these purposes, they are invariably used in 
France, instead of being thrown out to the dogs, as broth- 
meat too frequently is in England. When the meat ft • 
enough done, according to your judgment, take it out, . 
make the broth boil galloping, and then throw in'your 
bowlful of well-drained shied and chopped vegetables. 

Let them boil on, without the lid, till the cabbages, &c-, 
are quite tender, but not cooked to a mash. While the 
vegetables are boiling, slice and. chop one or two large 
onions ; fry them, in butter or dripping, to a rich brown. 

If more convenient, they may be .prepared beforehand, 
and set by, cold, till wanted. Add them to the’ soup, and 
mix them up with it. • 

Meagre Cabbage Soup, for abstinence days, is made in 
the same; way as above, using water instead of brotji, and 
often adding to the cabbage a large handful of chopped 
1 sr.-rel—an excellent anti-scorbutic and purifier of the - 
'Idocd* A larger quantity of fried onions is used, and, at. 
the time o^addmg them to the soup, a small basinful of • 
grated crumb «? bread is also incorporated wjth it, tb 
make it nijflte nourishing. 
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' THE REARING AND MANAGEMENT- OF 
. CHILDREN. 

II.—CLOTHING FOR INFANTS {continued). 

The fashions change in regard to babies’ clothing as 
well as in the toilettes of the more mature, but usually 
less often and less conspicuously. The greatest altera¬ 
tion that has been made for some time is a very sensible 
one, and affects the length of the little ones’ toilettes. 
Robes that once reached absurd proportions arc curtailed 
to the length of a yard ; nothing is to exceed this; the 
yard may even include the bodice. Of course, the petti¬ 
coats and flannels are all shorter in proportion. In our 
last number we promised another description for a 
chemise and a 
flannel. The 
chemise we now 
describe is cut 
-precisely like the 
first, but sleeves 
are added. In¬ 
stead of hemming 
sound the open 
sleeve edge, as 
before described, 
the little sleeves 
lire added in, and 
help the bfctter to 
cover the baby’s 
arms. For the 
sleeve, cut a piece 
of the cambric 
four inches wide 
eight inches 
and a quarter 
long. Hem it 
along the upper 
edge, then unite. 

Unitfc the edge A 
B to the edge c D, 

Fig. 24, in a kind 
of loop, as shown 
in Fig. 18. When 
laid down flat on 
the table the loop 
takes the form of 
Fig. 19. E is run 
and felled irtothu 
chemise, f is the 
outer edge of the 
sl,eeve already 
hemmed. Two 
other ways of 
shaking sleeves 
are shown by Fig*. 16. 
with a gusset; the 


Fig. si. 


The first, a finely-drawn piece 
second, as a frill drawn at one end 
only ; both are edged with lace. Another way of making 
the baby’s flannel is shown in Fig. 23, which represents 
tfee back of the little garment, and Fig. 21, which displays 
the front. The back has either three or four box-plaits 
in one with the back breadth of ’ the skirt. The front of 
the bodicq is made of two plain pieces wide enough to 
wrap over one another, and joined by a band (which also 
goes over the plaits behind) to the skirt* in front, which 
wraps over and ties on one side. The dotted line L shows 
how f^r the body of the flannel folds over on the under 
side. M shows where the under skirt ends, and is but¬ 
toned to the upper one. The third way of makimp^J 
flannel, very’ suitable for summer, is given in Fig. As 
strip of flannel six inches deep and fourteen h^che.s long, 
from O to G, is cut away to points eacfi-.&ide. it and H. 
This is bound all round. The a'nrt is plaited j^nd set On 


from 1 to 1. There are semicircles for armholes cut and 
tape straps added at K and K. The dotted lines show the 
portiohs meant for the back, and to wrap over in front. 
The points are folded round the baby’s body, and tied by 
strings sewn on at H and H. Another necessary item will 
be twelve yards of good linen diaper, a yard unde. It will 
cost about one shilling and sixpence a yard. Cut twelve 
squares from this, hem them round, and fold four times. 
For a pilch to wear over the squares, take a square of 
flannel, fold it shawl-shape, and cut it in half." Take off 
the two shawl ends, marked by the dotted lines N and N. 
in Fig. 22, and gather it into a band, as in Fig. 17, about 
fifteen inches long. Button it at R and R, and add a loop 
at o also to fasten on to the buttons at R. 

The House Cloak or Flannel Wrapper .—A yard of flan-, 

nel ( twenty-seven' 
or ‘twenty-eightj 
inches wide will, 
be required. This 
must be shaped! 
to a# exact square 
of twenty - eight 
inches. To cut 
a square of, any¬ 
thing always fold 
your material 
across, as shown 
in Fig. 13, bring¬ 
ing the material 
where it is cut 
across equally to 
the selvage at B. 
The fold comes 
at the dotted line 
c c, and when 
folded the mate¬ 
rial resembles 
Fig. 15. Cut it off 
at the dotted line 
» D r>, you then 
have a square 
exact. To cut the 
baby's wrapper, 
keep your square 
folded, as shown 
in Fig. 15, and 
cut it out as 
shown in the 
plain line in Fig. 
30, the doited line 
indicating the 
folded square. To 
ornament the 
flannel, work it all 
round the edge in 
scallops with blue or scarlet crochet silk, and work a dot 
in every scallop. To scallop the edge cut a card out, like 
Fig. 31, cutting holes for the rounds. This can be done 
by tracing the outline on the card first. Then with a red 
chalk pencil mark the scallops and holes all along the 
edge of the ^flannel. Run them over with cotton, after¬ 
wards button-hole the edge in silk, and work file large 
dots in satin stitch. On the wrong side of the flannel 
square, at the dotted line marked S, in Fig. 30, put on^B- 
"ribbon case, and nan in a string to draw the hood round 
the baby’s neck. This flannel square is worn over the 
dress in the h§use during the month; and afterwards 
when the child is carried from room to room. In an¬ 
other number we shall describe some babies’ frocks and 
petticoats. * • \ 

The Baby's Cloak. — It has been very.usual ldtely, and 
more fashionable, to drape a baby in a simple deep cir¬ 
cular cape out of doors, in preference to the old cloak 
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with its cape. There is no essential difference in the of colours. Cashmere washes well, and dyes equal to 
pattern needed. The cape is merely a cloak without its new. > A very pretty circular cape can be made of white 
second cape, and with the trimming differently arranged, cashmere, trimmed with bright, light blue llama. A design 
If a young mother has not a pattern for the purpose she for this is given in Fig. 26. The llama is put on broadly; 
can easily make one herself. In the first it must be cut to the curved shdpe of the 

place, let her take one or two old news- cloak, and joined in breadths ; it encircles 

papers—we will suppose she takes The yQSSk the lower edge, and is rounded off towards 

Echo —and tack three of them together / 6AS\» the front. Up the front several handsome 


place, let her take one or two old news¬ 
papers— we will suppose she takes The 
Echo —and tack three of them together 
neatly with needle and thread, as shown in 
Fig. 20.. The centre of these united papers 
must be ascertained by doubling them. 
Then spread them out upon a table that 
has a cloth ujJbn it. Pin the end of a yard 
measure securely to the centre, through the 
cloth at the top of the paper. Then take 
hold of it where the 
figure thirty-six 
inches denotes the 
yard, and move it yript.y., 
from end to end of \ ■■ 

the paper, holding xS&fe. 

a pencil in the same Nr NM) 

hand to mark its \ W 

movements. The \ W 

yard measure is \ / 

pinned at A in Fig. 

29, and moves from 
B to c at the other r ”a- *s- 

end, the thirty-six 
inches, or yard, marked ®n 

thetape,and then again from «J_—»- 

U to C. The line in the ^ 
centre, it will be observed, f?* 
is exactly straight, being J 
rendered so by folding the " 
paper after the circular line 
is made. Having marked 
the half circle thus ■ de¬ 
scribed with a pencil, ► / . . - 

allow it at the line hAA' 

C and G, each side of / \ci 

the centre B, five / \ 

inchesshorter,accord- / \ 

ing to the / \ 


dotted line / \ / 

I) T>. ' Pencil / ___ J-'\ 

this nicely off / \ 

as shown in E / \ 

the illustra- /\ \ / 

tion. Nowcut _ / \ \ // 

out the pat-' A \ \ 

tern with-/ \A 

scissors j fold u A^ _ r B 

it together, 

and give the r 

comers the 

little slope or curve marked fS--| jg= 

at E and E. |A| ( a - 1 } 0 

When a cloak is to be r_'\ 
made it is cut just the yA\ ** /|§ 

same, but a cape is formed \s\ X‘:W 

two-thirds of the size, at the 

dotted line marked v, and xA///7rrT7—- y-jAlvA 

a collar at that marked a. "Alf f fil'i 

For a baby’s circular cape r * 

a colhir is added, but the 

trimming is put on the neck like a collar.* and of the same 
shape. Either cloak should mejmr • in“il:e i-' -, g*T.t part, 
that is, from the neek to thp edge in the centre of the back, 






\ blue ribbon bows are sewn on, and the 

y \\\ cloak secured beneath them by hooks and 

^ eyes. The llama should be tacked on fiat 

g 'lt after the breadths are joined, and very 

V fine cotton should be used for the pur- 

^ \, pose. Turn in the upper edge, and sew k 

^ '■ down with a narrow white silk braid.. A 

W V handsome cloak 

' \ may be lined 

JSjA throughout with 

w ^' tc sarcenet; but 

il iV e 7 « ener ; ll > 

—and far less costly, 

a C "Ulr to use fine white 

\ J§bA cambric for ihe 

\. purpose. Having 

x. .dgSgiSv tacked on the blue 

^ < < 3 S£s 5 r ” trimming, and 

it neatly run i t into the 

*4 - 1 <0. <r- hraief at the edg), 

put the lining upon 

' 0 the cloak faqp to face, and 

-j-——y tack it round, leaving the 

; ______ A—x.:- outside of both visible. 

•_ ———“ ’ V. Kun it nicely together at 

j the edge, and then turn it 

V v| inside out, so that llie jjght 

: ! /\ side of the cloak is out- 

12. ,y'\ wards. A trimming, like a 

/ \ collar, of the blue has, of 

—if-? // \ course, been placed 

J I \ ‘on the cape as well as 

, | I * ''A 5 the broad edge. Add 

\ j / / \ the bows, and the 

\< •/ / \ cloak is complete. It 

j j / \ is very easy 

/ / /> \ and very sim- 

/ / /[ \ pie to make. 

/ / / f \ The trim- 

/ / I \ mir.g may be 

/ / \ * v cfsilkinstcad 

\ > of llama, and 

'"A ' quilted in- 

\ stead of 

'A \ plain ; ho 

braid is then 

rig- 3' needed. t 

-A In cutting 

xnx pr; the newspaper pattern, we 

=1 1, —A . ii™ should call, the reader’s 

A yy- ’ | 3 | attention to the fact that 

At. A- / it must be doubled after 

vA. /§v cutting to see that both 

A, rades are alike. Indeed, 

xyn'Tnr-r,--rrit v« ill be as well to cut it 

in half from A to B at 
^ - the dotted linp down the 

centre. The cashmere is 
cei in t .70 j>icces, the scam coming down the back of the 
cl'':. 1 ;, unless it is wide enough to get the whole cloak 
wi-bc’.it a &am. Pin the pattem thoroughly on the 


r 1 

4 \ 
/ \ 
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as shewn in Fig. 25, the trimming becoming wider, and 
fttttnded -off at the end. The cape is ornamented all 
round, and so is the collar. The cloak may be of white, 
grey, scarlet, crimson, or blue cashmere,' ami the trimming 
Ot sarcenet, either white, or of the same colour as the 
cloak, .lined with a little wadding, and quilted. The 
wadding is tacked to the silk, and the quilting done, the 
silk being shafted and the breadths joined before it is 
applied to the cloak. In using a sewing-machine keep 
the wadding Uppermost. 

Fig. ay otters a pretty design for a baby’s cloak; the 
edges scaQbped and pointed, and trimmed with a small 
bttfsel at every point 

It is decidedly best to buy the baby’s hood. The cap 
WOr© Under the hood is a caul with a full lace edge. The 
'lace must be removed to wash it, and requillcd each time. 
A boy’s hood is distinguished from a girl’s by a rosette, 
A hood, as soft as possible, is a better covering for a baby 
than any fancy kind of hat, however pretty it may look. 
The stiffness of a hat is unsuited to the tender softness of 
a babiy’s head j neither is it any protection to the child. 
Caps are Only worn under hoods, and not indoors. 

uln Fig. 36, under the cloak, a pretty design is given for 
■a, handsome frock. It is made with two flounces and 
woyk between ; one row over the first flounce and two 
oyer the second. The flounces may be worked, or of 
plain fine, muslin edged with work or lace. Fig. 14 is a 
Resign pjr a body to wear with this skirt. The braces 
match the flounces. The stomacher is embroidered : and 
bows tie. the sjioulders. 


. INMATES OF THE HOUSE—LEGAL. 

III.—LAW OF WILL-MAKING. 

*■* Vthai is a Will f —A will or testament is the legal expres¬ 
sion of a man’s wishes in respect of matters that he desires 
to have attended to after his death. If the dispositions to 
bif made by a will are very complicated or numerous, the 
wisest plan is to haw the will drawn by a lawyer, whose 
charges it is far better to incur than to run tire chance 1 of, 
the' will being disputed or set aside after the testator’s 
death. But in cases of simple bequest, whether of. land 
or movable goods, and even in difficult cases if the testator 
is quite sure he can express his meaning simply and clearly, 
there is not any need for the intervention of a lawyer. 
Sudden necessity, remoteness from professional help, 
desire to keep within one breast the particulars as .to pro¬ 
perty and to bequests—these and other causes might render 
K desirable that one should know how to make a will for 
oneself. 

How to Make a Will .—There is not any prescribed 
form in which a will must necessarily be made, and when 
an unprofessional person is going to make a will he must 
carefully get rid of the idea that any form is possible. Let 
him write his wishes down as simply and easily as if he 

‘ were writing a note, avoiding the use of all technical ex¬ 
pressions, and < aiming only at making himself intelligible. 
Many persons' have frustrated their own intentions by in* 
troductng into wills made by themselves technical terms 
o> the exact meaning of which they were ignorant, and 
which had to be construed according to the technical sig¬ 
nification. Formerly it was of the highest importance 
that wills -should be so worded that no other meaning 
thnii that intended shoyld by any possibility be placed 
upon them." Then it was almost indispensable that the 
services of a lawyer should be retained. Now, however, 
a- Will is construed according to the evident intention of 
the testator, however badly he may have expressed him - 1 
self, so that the simpler the wording of the document the 1 
better. The whole law of wills was remodelled ofi this 
principle in the first year of the reign* of ktr present 
Majesty. The only conditions imposed updn testators are 


conditions which are meant solely to guard them against 
the mischief of fraud, and to prevent their , being subjected 
to undue influence in the making of wills. They are 

1. The testator must' be of soudd mind, and not less than 

twenty-one years of age.' 1 

2. His will must be written, the only exceptions to this 

rule being soldiers and saalo s- who may, in conside¬ 
ration of the service in which they are engaged, make 
t verbal assignments of their property. 

3. The will must be signed bji'-the testator, or Scone one 

acting for him at his request, in the presence of two 
witnesses, both, present at the time, who must also 
attest the testator’s signature. 

The testator's signature must -be placed at the end, or 
at the side of the will, or, indeed, in any place where it 
will be apparent on the face of the will that the signature 
was intended to give effect to the writing signed as his 
will. The signature will not give effect to any bequests 
underneath or following it, or inserted after the signature 
is made. These are the only essential conditions. With 
regard to the last it ip sufficient if the signature is made 
under the required circumstances, which can be sworn to 
by the witnesses, but it is better to have a memorandum 
to the effect that the conditions have been complied with. 
Such a memorandum saves much trouble. The Usual 
form of it runs thus :— 


Signed by the testator, John Hopkins, \ 
and acknowledged by hint to bo his J 
last will aud testament, in tie presence ( 
of us | present at tlje sami time, and 1 
subscribed by us in the presence of A 
the said testator and of caifh other. / 

| 

Who may Make a Will.— Any man or unmarried woman 
of sound mincl, and of the age of twenty-one years and 
upwards, may make a will. Ordinarily, married women 
cannot make wills', because they have not anything to 
bequeath, their property, by a rule of law, becoming the 
propc rty of the husband on marriage. Where, however, 
a woman has property settled upon her for her own use 
and benefit, with power to dispose of it by will, she may 
dispose of the same by will made in the same way as any 
other will. 


Witnesses to a Will .—Any one capable of understand¬ 
ing what lie is about, and able to write his name,, may 
witness the signature of a testator ; but it must be remem¬ 
bered that a witness cannot receive any benefit under the 
will. Should a bequest have becii made to him it is 
taken away by the mere fact of his being a witness, and 
the portion he would have taken goes to the residuary 
legatee. If, therefore, it be intended to give anything, let 
it not be to him who is to witness the signature. An 
executor or trustee may be a witness, subject to the above 
rule about bequests. The witnesses may be as many 
more than two as the fancy suggests, but two there must- 
be. They must both, and at tne same time, see the testa¬ 
tor sign the will; and they njUjSt, unless there be good 
reason why not, sign a memorandum to.the effect that 
they have done so. There is] not any precise clause of 
attestation, but it will be as well to use that already given. 

Unwritten Wilts .—The only persons who are allowed 
to make wills orally are soldiers actually engaged on some 
expedition, or sailors actually at sea, To them it is per¬ 
mitted to make wills orally in consideration of their being, 
by the nature 06 their calling,' constantly in the face of 
death, which may surprise theiji at aiay mordent. So far 
as sailors, however, are concerned, there is a rule gf the 
Admirajty th^t any will djsposihg of gay, prize money, or 
anything else which would have to* paps through the 
Admiralty Office, shall be reduced’ to writing,, either, by 
the testator, or some opA Writing at his request 
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What may be Bequeathed by Will. —. Anything and 
everything that a man possesses or is entitled to mAy be 
bequeathed by will. Formerly this was! not so. • It was a 
rule of law, founded on the Roman code, that a man 
could not leave the whole of his property away from his 
fam ily. .The Roman law obliged him to leave a'fourth, 
at Jeasit, to those who were naturally dependent upon him, 
and the English law gave to the children of a testator their 
" reasonable part," which was calculated with reference 
to the man’s position in the world. Now, however, a 
man may*do just what he likes with land or money, with 
this one restriction—he may not bequeath land, or money 
to .be spent in Whying land, to any religious or charitable 
institution. If he do, the dead hand (or mortmain) shall 
Recover the bequest for his family. The object of these 
Restrictions is to prevent people from making death-bed 
dispositions, perhaps undqr undue influence, in favour of 
charities to the disherison of their lawful heirs. A gift 
of'land to a charity must be preceded by a licence from 
the Crown authorising the gift, and rnujt be by deed 
executed in the presence of two witnesses twelve calen¬ 
dar months before the death of the donor, and enrolled 
in . the Court of Chancery six months after its execution. 
Money, however, may be left to a charity or a religious 
institution so long as it is not directed to be spent in the 
purchase of land. 

Codicils, or “ little writings,” are the expressions of a 
man’s wishes Conceived after his will is complete. By 
their means he can revoke the whole or part of bis will, 
.make fresh dispositions, or re-arrange the dispositions 
already made. They are made in exactly tpe same way, 
dnd under the same conditions, as wills, but instead of 
being described as “ the last will and testament,” they are 
called “ codicil ” or “ codicils” to “ the last will and testa¬ 
ment.” 

Revocation and Nullification of Will. —A will is con¬ 
sidered to be revoked by another subsequently dated, and 
is of course so by any codicil, memorandum, or writing 
inadc as and for a fresh will, in which ’the former will is 
Expressly declared to be revoked. Thq only act by which, 
ipso facte, a will is nullified, except as above, is by the 
marriage of the testator. Formerly a number of events, 
‘as the Birth of a child, an alteration in the condition of a 
man’s estate, nullified a will; marriage is now the only 
revoker. 

'Prdbate of a Will. —When the will-maker is dead his 
cx'ecutors, if they mean to act, should prove the will; to do 
this, they must make an inventory of all tho property of 
the deceased, and have it valued, knowing the total 
ainount of the property, they should go to the registrar of 
the Probate Court (local registries exist all over the king¬ 
dom), before whom they .must swear to their belief in the 
signature to the will being the signature of the testator, 
and that the amount of the property does not exceed the 
siftn estimated. If the will be not disputed this is suffi¬ 
cient proof, the will is given up to the Court of Probate, 
and an official copy is made of it, which is delivered to 
the executors, and is called the probate copy. This is the 
warrant for ihe-executors to act in the administration of 
the estate. Probate duty, which varies according to Jhe 
attiount ot the property, is charged and paid before the 
"delivery of the probate copy. If the will b« disputed it 
must be proved in solemn formj the witnesses to the will, 
at\d any other witnesses' whom it may be thought neces¬ 
sary to summon, are examined and cross-examined in the 
Court of Probate, and the will is admitted to proof or not, 
According to what may, appear. A will @nce proved in 
solemn form cannot be disputed afterward*; the executors 
"to o will proved only in common form are liable to be 
called tfpon at any time within thirty years to prove it in 
solemn form. » * * ! 

Executors and Trustees. —The persons appointed By a 
testator to be his execufori, or to be trustees in any tnat j 

" m * 


provided for in his will, may, if they choose, renounce the, * 
office, either at the time of their appointment becoming 
known, or afterwards. In such cases the Court of 
Chancery, administering the prerogative of the. Crown as 
father of the country, takes the vacated places, and the 
will is administered by the officers of the Court. If the 
executors accept office, they are to all purposes the repre¬ 
sentatives of the deceased testator. They may even before i 
receiving probate do all necessary offices for the deceased; 
thus they may incur charges for burying him, and for 
supplying the immediate wants of his family; they may- 
seal up his papers and take possession of all hisgoods, for 
the purpose of protecting them. Having received probate, 
they may do all things that their testator might himself 
have done ; they may bring actions to recover debts due 
to him, and they are the proper' defendants in actions for 
debts, &c., due from him. It is their duty, .within a 
reasonable time, to get in the whole of his estate, and to 
pay, ist, the reasonable funeral expenses, 1 and the cost 
of proving the will; and, debts, due. tothe Crown for 
taxes, &c.; 3rd, debts due on judgments: obtained .at law, 
or on decrees made by the Court of Chancery, and debts 
due on recognisances; 4th, debts on bonds, covenants, 
and the like, not under seal, and-debts for-rent of any 
kind ; 5th, simple contract diebts; that-is to say; debts on 
contracts written but not seated,-and debts incurred with¬ 
out any writing to prove them, as tradesmen's bills, or 
wages; 6 th, the legacies; 7th, the residuary legatee. 
An executor is bound to pay away the estate in the* 
order mentioned. If there should not be enough to pay 
all, he must pay the higher classes of claimants as far as 
the money will go, leaving the rest; 'and he is personally 
responsible to a higher class creditor if lie has paid, through 
neglect or inadvertence, a creditor of the lower class, and 
have not money left to pay-the higher claim. If he have 
complied with these conditions in administering the esufte, - 
he is protected against all the world on proving his pica 
of plene administravit. It is competent for an executor 
to renounce after he has begun to administer. In that 
case he must account for what he has done so far to. the 
Chancery Court, which will then take over tho charge 
for him. 

Intestacy — Aaministration. —A man dying without a 
will is said to be intestate. In such aase, and in the case 
of a will being set aside as having been made when the 
testator was insane, or under, undue influence, the Court 
of Probate will grant power to the widow, or the next of 
kin, to administer the estate, according to certain known 
rules of law. The court must .be satisfied as to who is 
next of kin, and also as to the amount of the intestate’s* 
property, then it will on application grant letters of 
administration. Landed property will go to the heir- 
at-law, and personal property will be divided accord¬ 
ing to directions laid down in an Act of Parliament 
called the Statute of Distributions. ;Where a widow and, 
children are left, one-third of the personal property 
goes to the widow, and two-thirds-go to the children; 
where there is a widow and no children, half goes to 
the former, and half to the next of kin ; where neither 
widow sior children, the whole goes, to the heirs of the 
intestate’s father, who divide it equally, females as wel> 
as males. In dividing personal property the law makes 
no distinction of sex, but gives to all equal shares. Where 
a man dies intestate, and no claimant at all* appears, 
the Crown, as the ideal owner a of everything in the 
Kingdom, or belonging to any ‘subject of the same, 
puts in its claim, and takes the whole of the property. 
Where a person dies under circumstances that cause 
bis property ^to be forfeited, as When he dies by the 
hand of the law, for treason or murder, any will he may 
haye nfede is void, and the Crown takes his goods. On. 
petition,- however^the family of such a man are allowed 
the property . * 
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HOUSEHOLD DECORATIVE ART, 

. It,—DIAPHANIE. 

Diaphanie is the art of imitating the most beautiful and 
costly stained glass by the inexpensive and exceedingly 
simple process of transferring 
a species of chromo-Iitho- 
graph in transparent colours 
to the surface of an ordinary 
pane of glass, and may be 
used not only as an embel¬ 
lishment, but as a method of 
Cutting out, and hiding an 
unsightly view, such as black 
wails, chimneys, &c., so fre¬ 
quently eye-sores in a town 
residence. 

The art was first practised in 
France ; the original method 
consisting in printing the sub¬ 
ject in colours upon tissue- 
paper, which paper was per¬ 
manently fixeaupon the glass, 
by which means the light was 
intercepted, and thebrilliancy 



of the co- 
This sys- 


Vij- 


and transparency 
louring destroyed, 
lem has bpen im¬ 
proved upon, and 
by the method 
now practised, 
the colours them¬ 
selves are trans¬ 
ferred to the sur- 
«*» fadte of the glass, 
while the paper 
is removed, leav¬ 
ing a most per¬ 
fect ..imitation of 
stained glass, 
upon which 
, neither the vio¬ 
lence of the sum¬ 
mer sun nor win¬ 
ter frost has any 
effect. Nor is the 
art applicable 
only to windows; 
c-it may be used to 
ornament fire¬ 
screens, lamp¬ 
shades, Chinese 
lanterns, and 

t fancy panes in conservatories, 
and is in fact available foi* every 
* purpose in which the combina¬ 
tion of transparency and orna¬ 
ment enter.' The designs used 
for diaphanie arc produced by 
% new process of lithography, 
and an: mostly copies from well- 
known and valuable subjects ; 
these you purchase in sheets, 
and arrange at pleasure, taking 
care, however, not to mix up 
desigtfe belonging to different 
periods. Numbers of beautiful 
designs are sold at all the paint 
and oil warehouses, where there 
t is always to be found an extensive cjioicc of Subjects, 
.sacred, mediaeval, and picturesque. According* to the 
device and subject required. The simplest .plan of pro¬ 
ceeding is to? have .a pane of glass to work uj} in the exact 



Fig. a. 



sue of that in your window; this, with the design, a few 
sheets of lead-foil, a bottle of. each transferring varnish, 
clearing 'liquid, washable varnish, a roller, and a flat 
brush, is all that is required.* 

In the first place, the artist must be very sure that the 

pane of glass is free from 
imperfections, such as specks 
and bubbles, and scrupu¬ 
lously cleansed; of course, 
if it be already* fixed in 
window frames, you must 
take it as yop find it. 

Being assured the glass is 
all right, lay it flat upon a 
folded cloth ; then trace the 
outline with a pencil line; 
those portions where the 
border ground-work and sub¬ 
ject join to serve as a guide 
for the laying on tlic lead-foil 
and the designs which should 
have previously been cut 
out. The lead-foil should 
bo cut into -1 strips the width 
of one-eighth of an inch, 
though they may be a little 
wider or narrower, accord¬ 
ing to the sixe 
of the window 
you desire to 
decorate, or to 
the taste of the 
operator. The 
lead-foil is to 
give the effect of 
the white glass 
which forms the 
borders of most, 
coloured glass 
windows, and 
when put on the 
glass it looks 
quite trans¬ 
parent. 

In malting the 
pattern, the de¬ 
signs may be cut 
out and arranged 
to show the ef¬ 
fect of the com¬ 
position. Next 
lay. the glass 
upon the pat- 


1' ‘B- .!• 


tern according to the method 
shown in Fig. i, and cement 
upon it the tin-foil previously 
cut in strips to the proper width; 
gum is found to be the best 
cement for laying on the tin- 
foil. For circles and other 
shapes the straight strips cf 
foil are cemented, and when 
nearly dry, stretched with. the 
fingers of one hand, and pressed 
down with the thumb of the 
other. No attention need be 
shown to the creases which may- 
come in the foil, as the smooth 
handle of a knife ov paper 
euttci^ sliglftly wetted and rubbea over them, flattens and 

* Rollors of tlit* liest dcscnptioa, as 6a.. truaitcjini.*j; (per battle)* 

i*. and n. o I : clearing Upiii '.per bottle), **- 6cU; washable varnish (per 
bottle’, i: t/iush, ad, 
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makes the foil flat and even. Having arranged and 
allowed the foil to be firmly fixed, you can prqpeed with 
the laying on of the designs, which should be a little 
larger than the foiled spaces made ready for their recep¬ 
tion, so that the foil may overlap the edges. We cannot 
enjoin on the beginner too much neatness and care in this 
operation. 

In laying on the designs; the uncoloured part of the 
paper must be made quite damp with a sponge ; then put 
on the gkfts and the painted surface a thin coating of the 
cement. Care must be taken that no air bubbles remain 
between the glass and the prints, and the papers must be 
kept damp while the operation is being carried on, for 
if the cement be allowed to dry, the transparency will be 
destroyed when the clearing liquid is used. It is a good 
plan to commence rolling in the centre and working out¬ 
wards, by which method any superfluity of varnish will 
ooze out at the edges, and not damage or destroy the 
surface of the picture. The work having advanced thus 
far, it should be carefully laid aside for two days at least, 
or even for three, after which you may begin to remove 
the paper. 

The next operation is to remove the paper; this is 
done by once more wetting it, then rubbing it gently and 
evenly with the hand, n sponge, or piece of cloth, the work 
being kept damp all the while, ami great circumspection 
used, lest by undue pressure any blemish be caused ; this 
must lie specially guarded against when, the greater part 
of the paper having been removed, the painted surface 
alone is exposed to the hand or cloth, and is liable to 
scratch or rub off. After the gl.i'-s has beta allowed to 
dry thoroughly, a thin coaling of the clearing liquid is to 
be applied, and when this lias become dry and hard, 
the work should be re-filled, over the edgi s of the trans¬ 
ferred picture, following the lines of the first foiling, and 
proceeding in the manner ikscnlv-d before ; after which, 
one or two coatings of the av>/..</■//' varnish completes 
the work, which must dry and harden thoroughly before 
it is inserted in the frame-work of the window. 

This same art may be upphed for the adornment of 
window blinds, fix., upon muslin or silk. The operation 
consists in stretching cither material tightly on a frame, 
taking the sheets of design, lading the plain side upwards 
to receive the diaphanous liquid which is pul on with a 
brush*; when dry, another coating should be given. A 
coaling of cement should now be applied to the coloured 
side of the paper, taking great care to press it equally 
with the roller. There is now nothing left to the com¬ 
pletion of the transparency but to varnish it. If the 
picture be misty, the diaphanous, or clearing liquid, 
should be used again. Ordinary engravings can be 
printed on glass in the same manner as the painted 
■designs. The engravings which* arc to be used should 
contain no size. The plain side of the picture should he 
damped with a sponge. Apply to the other a coaling 
of washable varnish ; then w arm the 'glass, lay on the 
print, press with the roller, and place it at some distance 
from the fire to dry. The next process requires great 
care, or the beauty of the engraving will be injured. 
Damp the print again with water, and rub off the sifter - 
fluous paper after this, and when the miniature has been 
absorbed, apply the clearing liquid with a camel’s-hair 
brush; and lastly, when it is thoroughly hardened, the 
washable varnish can be applied, and the work is then 
finished. 1 

If the learner of the art of dia'phanic pays close atten¬ 
tion to the exact rules laid down in this Jrticle, there will 
be no difficulty in becoming proficient in tliifc very elegant 
art, by which every hoys* may be improved in its de¬ 
corations. Of the, diagrams with which eh is pnper is 
illustrated, Figs.£ and 3 are designs suitable for h hall 
window. Fig. 4 shows two patterns fur groundwork or 
bordering. 1 . . 


. COTTAGE FARMING. 

I.—DRAINAGE (1 continued). 

In draining roads, a drain at each side is more effectual 
than one in the middle. If the road is broad, and the 
ground wet below, an additional drain in the middle may 
be necessary ; but if there is much traffic on the road, so 
that the surface becomes consolidated and close, the 
water will not sink to the middle drain, and hence, if with¬ 
out side drains, will flow at the sides, wash away light 
material, and keep the road unsightly. But with a drain 
at each side, as shown in section, Fig. 1, the road may 
be kept dry without either flowing or stagnant water, if 
attention is properly paid to the side-drainage by the 
removal of silt and the cutting close of the grassy edge, 1 

Thus, in the section, a b is the ground on cither side, c 
the middle of the road, m and « the two sides, and e e the 
two drains, filled with porous material to the tqp im¬ 
mediately below the grassy sward at each side. As fast 
as the rain falls upon <*, it flows to m and «, ar\,d thus 
percolates into the drains before it has had time to accu¬ 
mulate. 

Another plan, well adapted for a cottage road, is a light 
tramway of stone sunk an inch or two inches below the 
general surface, the two trams serving the double purpose 
of ways for the cart-wheels, and for rain-water. 

When the meadow is flat, with a moist or wet bottom, 
it is naturally very liable to rut in the spring time while* 
carting and top dressing arc in progress ; or if you have 
wet weather, then in harvest time. To obviate this as 
much as possible a road is formed across the middle, but 
of such a character, as to yield grass and hay in as great 
abundance as the test of the field. This is done by open¬ 
ing two drains, as in Ftg. t, and digging out a shallow spit, 
the turf having been previously removed by a banking*or . 
paring tool. Brickbats, broken stones, gravel, and any 
rubbish capable of supporting the cart-wheels and horses’ 
feet are carted in, and laid in such a manner as to en¬ 
courage the v oots of the grass to penetrate downwards. 
This is rolled, or made flat and smooth, and the turf relaid 
and copiously watered, if the work has been done in the 
summer time. Such a road, although it would not stand 
much continuous carting, is amply sufficient for the 
purposes of the meadow. 

Levelling. —This, in small farms, is generally done with 
the barrow and spade, during such spare time as the 
cottager may have. Stagnant waters being highly in¬ 
jurious to cattle, and unsightly and cumbersome to the 
ground, should be removed by draining off and filling in* 
the pond. It will be seen if the earth formerly dug out 
to form the pond has been laid on the margin ; tf so, 
you have the material to fill in at hand. This also 
applies to superfluous ditches and hedges, there being 
sufficient material to do the work of levelling, without 
seeking it from a distance. In the case, however, oT 
filling in a ravine, the cottager must look out for a knoll 
or ridge as near as possible to the sphere of operations, 
and attend carefully to the following rule* :—Take all 
the ri^h earth from the bed of the ravine and throjv 
it up on either side, for coming back, as surface soil* 
do this also with the upper layer of soil on the ridge, 
and then cart or wheel into the bottom of the ravine the 
under strata and the ridge, and having done thjs, spread 
the two surface layers again uppermost, in order to give 
the richest.soil to yield grass. H the ground thus to be 
levelled is of a regular shape, make a trench four feet 
vide, throw the top spit to the opposite side, am} then 
dig out the bottom to the depth required, and wheel it 
’into the ravine you wish to fill up. Place the top spit of 
the sotond trench at the bottom of the first trench, leaving 
the grassy^jdc Uppermost, then wheel out the bottom of 
the second trench to the proper depth of the ravine, tufft 
down the ijbp'spit of the third trench into the bottom of 
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the second one, the grassy side, as before, being.upper¬ 
most, and so on until the levelling is complete. 

' Claying Peaty, Open, Pbrous, Gravelly, and Sandy 
Lands greatly improves their productiveness— 

" Jjfty clay on sand 
And you buy land ” 

is an old farming'proverb, founded upon successful prac¬ 
tice. When from 200 to 400 cart-loads of clay per acre 
are applied to lands lying in grass or heath, it is better to 
break than up to aeration until the clay is thoroughly 
incorporated with the staple. They may then be laid 
down to grass if desirable, but it is more profitable to 
keep such-soils under arable husbandry. 

Chalking and Marling.-A. very great brtadth of mea¬ 
dow land is subject to* permanent improvement by the 
application of chalk and marl; and whenever the cottager 
has the command of suck, 

every opportunity should, be M t 

embraced to apply them as 
required. Like clay they, in 
scene cases, are lying at a lower 
level than the meadow; in 
other places, at a higher level; 
sometimes so close at hand as 
to tender the expense of cprt- 
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Irrigation, according to the modem acceptation of the 
word, is now generally understood to mean the application 
of town sewage to meadow or arable land on thejprincipie 
of gravitation ; but the practice itself is identically that bf 
the old plan of applying river water to grass land. In point 
of fact, the more closely the modem sewage practice com¬ 
plies with the details of the old water practice, the more suc¬ 
cessful it proves. According to the plan described and 
illustrated in most old works dn agriculture, the land was 
laid up into ridges somewhat higher at the crown than at 
the sides. Thus, Fig. 2 may be taken as an illustration 
of one ridge, of which a b is the crown,'and c d and ej 
the two sides, a is the highest end of the ridge, c e the 
headland,' and b the lowest end or footland. Along the 
headland the water is conveyed in an open ditch, not 
shown, and down the crown of each ridge a channel ,is 

opened with the spade or 
plough as shown at a b, and 
into this the water for irriga¬ 
tion is directed. As the ridge 
has a slight inclination, the 
water does not flow out of the 
channel a b at a right angle, 
but obliquely. It need hardly 
be said that the water does not 


ing a secondary consideration ; then at others, so far off,! flow in parallel lines, the object of the waterman in charge 
that liming the land may .come cheaper. The object of j of the work being to spread the water as evenly over both 


their application is to supply lime to the land. Marl is of 
an extremely diversified Character; but wc shall treat of 
this when we comb to Arable Husbandly. 

Liming is best done by a compost made of vegetable 
mould and quicklimq, and when lime is naturallydeficient 
in the soil, it may often he ifiorc cheaply and efficaciously 
'applied in this manner than in the form of artificial com- 
potfhda, in which lime, is the chief element. 

Fencing another important point, where every, foot of 
ground is so much lost or gained. The favourite livc- 
fenebs are not well adapted 
for Cottage farms,for which, 
in'our opinion, there can be 
nothing so good as stone or 
brick walls, where they can 
be had. At theoutset walls 
cost more money than many 
other sorts ftf fences,' but 
their many advantages soon 
make them pay. Firstly, 
they are ready for use as 
Soon as they are built; secondly, the grass grows healthily 
close up to them ; thirdly, if properly tempered mortar 
be used in the' building, they will not harbour insects or 
vermin. Taking these advantages, it will be seen that a 
stone or brick wall is an investment of capital which 
increases the annual ■ productive value of the farm, 
apart from its purpose as a substantial durable fence. 
A thorn hedge takes more space, and requires to be 
protected, at the outset, by two rail fences—one on each 
side. ■ These harbour insects, which, as the rails decay, 
attack the young hedge, and in process of time kill* plant 
afret plant, leaving those gaps which are the torment of 
the farmer’s life, and occupy a most unreasonable time in 
filling up; so much, indeed, that it is in the aggregate 
doubtful whether the stone and mortar wall is not the 
cheapest even for the short leased farm. Subdivision is 
best effected by a wire fence, although partially dependent 
upon the nature of the boundary line, number of acres, 
and the Object to be followed in keeping the land in grass 
or arable. 

Liquid Mamre.—Great economy of time and capital 
has been attained by the new systems employed for the 
application of liquid manure—viz., I, irrigation’; 2, warp¬ 
ing ; 3, the liquid manure cart; and 4, the hydrant hose 
and jet. i 



sides of the ridges as possible. Town sewage is now being 
applied in a similar manner; but as the solid portion of 
the sewage cannot be equally distributed, it is better to 
filter it out, and apply only the clarified liquid or soluble 
portion of the sewage. The chief objection to this plan, 
as now practised, is the waste of fertilising clement in 
the application, as water flowing in an open ditch in con¬ 
tact with the atmosphere rapidly purifies itself of animal 
and vegetable matter held in solution. In this respect the 
practice is capable of much improvement, as will be shown 

under the improvement of a 
subsequent practice — viz., 
hydrant hose and jet. 

Warping. —Flowing water 
is capable of conveying a 
large per-ccntage of its 
weight of solid matter, as. 
clay, in astate of suspension, 
which it deposits equally 
over land into which it has 
been directed and allowed to 
si ibside. Thus, if a small farm is surrounded with a tempo¬ 
rary embankment, and water carrying clay in suspension 
pumped or turned in from a higher source, so as to fill the 
enclosure to the top of the embankment, and if the water 
is then allowed to settle, it will deposit the greater portion 
of the clay equally over the surface of the small farm. 
The pure water is 'lien drawn slowly off, and the work is 
termed warping. In this manner frpm six inches to 
foot in depth of clay may be laid on poor fenny soils, so. 
as wholly to change their character, and the work is one 
in successful operation, and increasing in adaptation with 
recent improvements in hydraulic machinery and ap¬ 
paratus. On small farms it is generally done by contract, 
at so much per acre for a given depth of warp. Warping 
is also applied to dry, gravelly, and sandy lands by irri¬ 
gation. In this case the water is drained off below, and 
the warp remains upon the surface; and when one ridge 
is done, the muddy water is turned on to another. The 
channel a b, Fig.«, has to be clayed to prevent the .water 
[.sinking. The porous soil gradually fills up from a b, 
c d, and e f. This work may likewise be done by' con-* 
tract, by means of movable pipes, hydrants, and .hose, or 
"by fixed pipes, &c. ■ 

In a future number j,t is our intention to-give further 
illustrations 6f this subject. / 
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ANIMALS KEPT FOR PROFIT, 
in .—incubation or poultry. * 

MUCK disappointment in fthe, hatching and rearing of 
young broods would be prevented if more care were taken 
that me eggs selected for setting were of good quality—not 
only likely to be fertile, but the produce of strong and hardy 
birds. This remark applies to common barn-door poultry 
quite as much as to the pure breeds. A friend once 
complained to us, that out of a dozen eggs only four or 
five had hatched; and on inquiry, we found that the 
Sitting had bee# procured fjrom an inn-yard, where, to our 
knowledge, only one cock was running with about twenty 
hens, from which, of courjse, no better result could be 
expected. When the eggs have to be procured from 
elsewhere, therefore, whatever be the class of fowls, re¬ 
quired, it should first of all be ascertained that there is 
at least on? cock to every six or eight hens, and that he 
be a strong and lively bird ; and next, that the fowls be 
not only of the kind desired, but that thfcy are well fed 
and taken care of. From , scraggy, half-starved birds.it 
is impossible to rear a large brood. as the greater number 
even of those hatched will qie in infancy. It only remains 
to ensure that the eggs be fresh, and a successful hatching 
may be anticipated. ] 

With regard to this latteri point, eggs have been known 
to hatch when two monthji old, of even more, but we 
would never- ourselves setj from choice, tiny' egg which 
had been laid more than a fortnight 
or less, it is useless troubl 


tnight j ? arid ! after Vtqonth, 
Fresh, egg's! 1 if all be well, 


hatch out in good tithe, a id .tfte chicfcs Siit: strong 
lively; the stale ones' $ 1 W; ys’hdtch'last,being^^rf, 
as much as two days later t lati new-laid, and the cmdfjep^J 
are often too weak to ul,w " ^ 


the shell. 


We hawe.’^sh; 
?e a portion-or, 


invariably noticed, when ] < ortfpclldd to take a port; 
stale eggs to make up a sitt ng, that even when such- eggft, 
have hatched, the subseque it death? have 1 principally oc¬ 
curred in this portion of the brOod; and.thixt if none of foe 
eggs were more than four (r .fivedays old, they not only 
hatched nearly every ope, and within an hour or two of 
each other, but the losses iiri any .ordinary seastfo were' 
very few. i ‘ • , , 

When the eggs arefranj thq home stock, their quality' 
should, of course, be ab'pVe suspicion. It is scarcely 
ncces#try to say, that in cjrdcr to ensure this, every egg 
before storing should have legibly written upon it in pencil 
the date on which it was laid. Eggs intended for setting 
.arc best kept in bran, the large end downward, and should 
never be exposed to concussion. Another very good plan 
i? to. have a large board pierced with a number of round 
holes in regular rows to receive the eggs. 

Hundreds of years ago it was thought that the sex of 
eggs could be distinguished • by‘the shape —the cocks 
being produced from foosejof elongated shape, and hens 
from the short or round fathers have pretended to dis¬ 
cern the foture sex from the position of the air-bubble at 
the large end. We need scarcely say, that these and 
all other fancies have, hundreds of times, been proved 
to be erroneous. There is not a breeder of prize poultry 
in England who would not .gladly give twenty pounds "fur 
the coveted knowledge, and thenceforth bregd no more 
cockerels than he really wanted ; blit the secret has never 
been discovered yet, and it is even impossible to tell before 
the egg has. been sat upop a short time whether it. will 
produce a chicken or not. t 

We have already mentioned tihdt the sitting hens ought 
to have a separate shed apd run provid&l for them, in 
orderthut the other hens may not occupy their nests during 
absence, or they themsclves«go back to the wrong ones, as 
they will often do if allowed to sit in thcufowl-housc. 
Even in a*very sinalf domestic establishment we strongly 
recommend that the small additional space requisite be 
deyoted to this purpose, for all our experience J. as proved 


that, whatever success may be obtained otherwise by 
constant care and watchfulness, it is never so great as 
when the sitter can be shut into a separate ljin, and be 
entirely unmolested. An extensive run is neither necessary 
nor desirable, as it only entices the birds' to wander, 
whereas, in a limited space, they will go back to their 
nests as soon as their wants are satisfied. A shed five 
feet square, with a run the same width for ten feet out in 
front, is quite sufficient lor three hens. 

If the hen must be set on the ordinary nest in the fowl- 
house, unless she can be watched every day to sec that 
all goes right, it is best to take her off at a regular time 
every morning, and after seeing to her wants and due 
return, to shut her in so that she cannot be annoyed. She 
should be lifted by taking hold under the wings, gently 
raising them first to see that no eggs are enclosed. Very 
fair success may be attained by this method of manage¬ 
ment, which is obviously almost imperative in very large 
establishments, where numerous hens must be sitting at 
one time ; but where such large numbers do not pllow of 
a special poultry attendant it is rather troublesome, and 
on an average there will be a chicken or two less thanjf 
the hens can be put quite apart, where they need neither 
be watched nor, interfered with. Since we adopted this 
plan we have, from good eggs, always hatched at least 
nine but Of twelve, and generally more ; and have had no 
trouble or anxiety till,the broods, were actually hatched, 
which 'is anything; hut the case on the other system. * 
With respect to the arrangement of the hatching run, it 
should, if possible, be in sight of the other fowls, as it 
will keep the sitter from- becoming strange to her com¬ 
panions, and prevent an Otherwise inevitable fight on her 
restoration, to.foe possible damage of the brood. Wc 
.refer,,ourselves, as stated in the first chapter, a shed five 
wide and five deep, open in front to a small gravel* or „ 
.rim, . Under .the shed must be, besides the nests, a 
shallow /box of sand, dry earth, or fine coal 
for foe hen to cleanse herself in, which she specially 
nded^ajt.thjs timp j. and food and water must be always 
ready foV her. With these precautions the hen may,*and 
should, in every case, with the exceptions presently men¬ 
tioned, be left ^entirely to herself There are, however, 
some birds Which, .if not removed, would starve upon their 
nests sooner than leave them ; and, therefore, if the hen 
has not been off for two or three days (we would test her for 
that time first), we should certainly remove the poor thing 
for her own preservation. To feed upon the nest is a 
cruel practice, which has crippled many a fowl for life, 
and cannot be too strongly condemned. • 

Of all mothers \ye prater Cochins or Brahmas. Their 
abundant “iluff” and feathering is of inestimable advantage 
to the young chicks; and their tame and gemlc disposition 
makes them submit to any amount of handling or mar. "je- 
ment with great docility. Cochins certainly appear elumsy # 
with their feet, but we have never found more chickens 
actually trodden upon by them than with any other biped. 
Many complain that-they leave their chickens too soon, 
but wc have not found it so oursqlves. If they are kept 
cooped.instead of being set at liberty, they w ill generally 
brood their chickens for two months, even t.d they have* 
laid a second Ixitch of eggs, and desire to sit again ; and 
by that time any but very early broods arc able to do 
without a mother’s care. With regard to Brahmas as 
mothers, they have a peculiarity we never observed in any 
(•other fowl-r-they appear actually* to look behind them 
when moving, lest they should tread upon their Mule ones. 
Dorkings, also, arc exemplary mothers, and go with.their 
chickens a long time, which recommends them strongly 
for very early Broods. And lastly, a Game lien lias qualities 
which tiften make her most valuable. She is not only 
exemplary hei* care, and a super-excellent forager for. 
her young brood, out will defend them to the last gasp, 
and render fa. ‘good account of the most determined cat 
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that ever existed; indeed, it would be a difficult 
np&er in any case to steal a chicle in daylight from a 
well-bred Game hen. But whatever be the hen chosen, 
she should be well feathered, moderately short-legged, 
and tolerably tame. . A very high authority* lias affirmed 
that none but mature hens should be allowed to sit, 
and that pullets are not to be trusted; but ouy. own 
experience and that of very many large breeders does not 
confirm this. We have constantly set pullets, and have 
rarely had any more reason to complain of them than of 
older birds. 

The nests may be arranged under the shed any way so 
that no one can see into them, with the one proviso that 
t|iey be actually upon the ground. Chicks tlius obtained 
always show mbre constitution than those hatched on a 


the hen will be in the strictest privacy, will he both 
perfectly sheltered and kept cool, and will never mistake 
her own nest for the one which may be placed in the 
other comer. If a third must be made room for, let her 
nest be placed the same distance from the wall midway 
between the others, and like them, with the front of 
the nest to the back of the shed. There will then be 
still nearly a foot between each two nests for the birds 
to pass. 

A damp situation is best for the sitting shed'and will 
ensure good hatching in hot weather, when, perhaps, all 
the neighbours are complaining that their #hicks are dead 
in the shells. Attempting to keep the nest and eggs very 
dry has ruined many a brood. It is not so in nature; 
every morning the lien leaves her nest, and has to seek her 



wooden bottom at a higher level. This holds good even 
at all times of the year. We are aware that eminent 
authorities who recommend ground-ncsts in summer, prefer 
A warm, wooden box in winter for the sake of the hen ; 

■ Iput she will rarely suffer. The heat of her body whilst 
sitting is so great that a cool situation seems 
Jjrafelul to her—at least, a hen set on the 
.ground rarely forsakes her nest, which is other¬ 
wise no uncommon case. We knew of a hen 
■M»ich, during the month of January, made her 
test on the top of a rock in one of the highest 
and most exposed situations in the Peak of 
Derbyshire, and brought a large brood of 
strong chickens into the yard. It is only neces¬ 
sity that the birds should be protected from 
wind and min, in-order to avoid rheumatism ;■ 
and this is most effectually done by employing 
r for the nest a tight wooden box like Fig. 6, 

■open at the bottom, and also at front, with the cxcep-, 
linns of a strip three inches high to contain the straw. 
Let one of these boxes be placed in the back-corner 
the shed, touching the side, the front bring- turned 
to the back wall, and. about nine inches from it; and 

' f ‘ • Mr*. Fcrgiasnn Blair. \ 



precarious meal through the long, wet grass, which 
drenches her as if she had been ducked in a pond. With 
this saturated breast sl\e returns, and the eggs are duly 
moistened. But if the nesf be dry, the hen be kept dry, 
and the weather happen to be hot and dry also, the 
moisture within the egg itself becomes dried 
to the consistency of glue, and the poor little 
chick, being unable to move round within the 
shell, cannot fracture it, and perishes. Such 
a mishap will not happen if the ground under 
the nest be damp and cool. All that is ne¬ 
cessary in such a case is to scrape a slight 
hollow in the bare, earth, place the nest-box, 
already described, over it, and put in a mode¬ 
rate quantity of straw cut into two-inch lengths; 
or, still better, some fresh-cut damp grass may 
be ppt in first, and the straw over. Shape the 
strawy also into a very slight hollow, and the 
nest is made ; but care must be taken to well nil up the 
corners of the box, or the eggs may be rolled into them 
and gei addltd. Some people prefer Jo put in first a fresh 
turf, but if the nest be placed on the bare ground, as we 
recommend, this is useless. The rest of our-remarks upon 
this subject *must be postponed to a future number. 
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HOUSEHOLD DECORATIVE ART. 

HI.—CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS OF THfc HOME. 
The materials to be used include all kinds of ever¬ 
greens, everlasting flowers, and coloured and gilt papers. 
It is a strange thing that, though mistletoe is used in the 
decoration of houses, not a sprig of it is put into a church. 
Ilutinhousedecora- 

hall or dining-room 

curiously-forked Fig. 


ancuba maxes a pleasing variety in the colour.. 

Yews and arbor vita are useful, especially the gm ffl 
sprays of them, for covering the framework of devices 
Myrtle and box also are pretty in narrow borderings, 
into uduch coloured everlasting flowers may be introduced. 

The black bunches 

sometimes be used 

trast m the decora- 
<• if chrysanthemums, 




branches, with their 
terminal pairsofnerve- 
less palc-grecn leaves, 
and white crystalline 
berrift. 

Holly is of course 
the special tree of the 
season. Its leaves bent 
into various curves, its 
thorny points, and its 
bunches of coral-red 
berries, make it the 

f rincc of evergreens. 

■et it be conspicuous 
throughout the decora¬ 
tions. It is a good 
plan to strip on the 
berries, and use them 
strung in bunches, as 
the berries get hidden 
when the sprigs are 
worked into wreaths 
and devices, and the 
berries, bent into little 


^W8 


pr -w 1 # 


Christmas roses, 
primulas, and ca¬ 
mellias can be ob¬ 
tained, the general 
effect is heightened 
and the decoration 
becomes more elabo¬ 
rate and more elegant. 

The best wreaths fo*» 
decorating the banis¬ 
ters of a house, or 
any pedestals, piliacs,. 
or columns, are those 
made in a rope qf 
evergreen sprigs. 
There arc several .ways 
in which such wreaths 
arc made. One way 
is as follows :—Get 
a rope or stout cor* 
of proper length, and 
a quantity of twine and 
a handful of evergreen 
twigs. Begin at one 


bunches, dotted about the festoops here and there, look 'end of the rope, which should:* be attached firmly to 
very effective. _ * something. Dispose a bunch of the twigs round the 

Ivy mu?t be introduced with care. Smalt single leaves rope, and tie them on with the twine ; then dispose 
come in with good effect in small devices, or to relieve a another bunch so that the leav es may conceal the stalks 
backgrtsund of sombre yeti or arbor vitce. The young of those already on, and give the? twine a turn round them, 
shoots of the common ivy are best, or of thS kind'which fastening it with a running knot,, and so on until the rope 


. , -, — ... ..„.h a running_,_ 

grows up trees and old walls, which are very dark "and is finished. »*This«must be done at the fastening of eacp 
glossy, with a network of light-coloured veins. bunch of twjgs. * Another way very frequently adopted is. 

Laurel is a vary useful green in sprays; and the single ip place of a rope, to use only a piece of stout twine to run 

tfcu x. % • * 7 
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Which must be firmly twisted round the twigs 
1 lit nil kinds of wreaths the thickness of jthc wreath must 
he carefully regulated at the outset, and evenly maintained 
throughout, and care should be taken that all the foliage 
is ttnW«d m one direction, especially where two parsons 
SW WOrkmg at the same rope The wreaths may be made 
or one kina of evergreen only, or of any number of kinds 
fhbtad t the latter has the better effect 1 here should be 

ill equal mixture of the fine kinds, as ytw, box, &c, to 
keep the Wreath light and spiuyey Whether the berries 
he mfb oft the holly twigs or threaded and attached at 
iMfcfvais, is, of couise iccmdmg to the "lisle of the 
decorator. If threaded, they are best fastened among lh( 
holly leaves in bunches about as laige as the natuial 
clutters, so as to imitate their natural effect 

In fastening the wreath to the pillars, take cut. not to 
put it on upside down, as foliage must nev cr be pi iced m 
a direction cnntiaiy to that of its growth Wbtn small 
chaplets or wreaths are constructed, each should be m ide 
by one person, as the effect is frequently spoilt by the 
two ends not matching, or it is othtiwist minting m 
uniformity. When the wreaths aie fin died, and before 
they tftt hung up, they should be kept in some cool pi ice, 
or else they SnrtVel up; if necessary, a httU watei may be 
sprinkled over them 

If hUll>berries are scarce, a good substitute may he 
found in rose hips, which may have a small piece of win 
passed thrtihgh them as a stalk, and several twisted 
together. The fallen holly beincs, sti ung on wire made 
into tings, aftd slipped over the leaves, me \cr> efketne, 
also split peas, glued on here and there in the shipc of 
small rosettes, look like golden floweis, mil thev imy be 
* made to resemble holly berries by poming over them red 
sealing-wax melted m spirits of wine 
Where definite shapes are required there are scvcial 
methods of accomplishing the desired effect borne use 
a groundwork of Un*or perforated zme 

If outline foims art employed, to be covcicilwithkncs 
or floWers, these will be best coloured hi ick I he method 
Of arranging tbc leaves and flowers will depend in a git it 
IneaSUre upon mdividud taste If it is required to use 
'masses of berries in such a mannei that it would be 
inconvenient or diffi< ult to fasten them topi the r by any 
Other means, pamt the places required to lit filled in with 
a Stiff coat Of glue, veiy hot and drop the hemes upon it 
When the glue is dry they will be found to adhere 
Holly strung has a vuy good effect It is veiy quickly 
dohe, and looks like a rich cord winu finished, uid all the 
banisters in a house may bt dnped in holly It is nude 
by threading a packing needle with the required length of 
twine, and stringing upon it the lugest and most cuilv- 
dooking holly leaves, taking care to piss the needle 
through the exact centre of f ich leaf 1 lit bordermgs, to 
He flat along panels of cabinets, doorw.ns nuriois, and 
die backs of sidcboaids, should be mule of leaves sewn 
in strips on brown papci, or yards of buckram, cut in slaps 
and sewn together to the lequired lengths Garlands or 
*half*wreaths (I lg j) are best made pn barrel hoops for 
their foundation Tor making letters there is nothing that 
bends to the shipc of the letters so well as crinoline 
trfre*. Single letters are best cut out in brown piper, 
Mid the loaves sewn on with a needle and thread 
Rice ddfcoration is very effective, and looks like carved 
Ivory, The required shape should be cut out m carmdge- 
papetj and firmly glued down to its intended foundation, 
ana jheSi covered with a coating of thick v/arm paste, or 
VOty Strang white gum into which the rice grams must be 
dropped, and arranged so as to he closely and sfegularly 
together, and the whole left until it is 'perfectly .stiff* and 
dry ImmorteSes, and other coloured dried flowers, may < 
be nsed in the stipe manner. 1 he best plan of applying j 


the rice is flist to take a small quantity m a paper funnel 
and scatter it over the design till dry Pdur on more gum. 
then scatter the nee on again, and repeat the process till 
the proper thickness and evenness is obtained. When 
finished a sharp penknife will remove all superfluous 
grams Monograms made in this way, if the shadows are 
picked out with Indian ink, roughly put 6n, give a very 
good effect Alternate letters of rice and sealing-wax 
berries look very fanciful and gay. 

Mottoes and monograms m white cotton wool Jiave the 
effect of snow They are produced by cutting out the 
letters in thick white paper, and pasting over them an 
evi n piece of clean white cotton wool, wliiA is, when dry, 
pulled out so as to gt\ e it a fluffy or snowy appearance 
ihe lctteis should afterw mis be carefully trimmed with 
a sharp pair of scissors, and mounted on a ground of 
coloured piper 

If then is a lamp in the diningroom, supported by 
chains, holly wreaths twisted round the chains look well, 
while a chaplet*round the base, and a small basket filled 
with mistletoe, suspended from the centre of the base, 
look veiy effective Bordeis of evergreens may be placed 
dong the back of th * sidebo ird, and if there be a mirror 
in it t small cbaplet in the centre, and seeming to join the 
holders, looks veiy pretty Pictures and mirrors can be 
fr imed with made up holders of evergreens Where these 
ue square, bordeis irrvnged in the shape of Oxford frames 
1 >ok very pretty If the entrance hall be in panels, narrow 
bordenn's of box mil ivy look well, laid on all round, aid 
in the centre hdf hoops or chaplets or a monogram 
Strolls with mottoes, bidding people to be wtlcomc and 
hippy, either lajrl on bright (oloured calicoes, with holly 
bordenngs, or else merely the word “Christmas,’ done 
lnlturel leaves and vanegattd with immortelle flowers 
I ven in the bedrooms the frames of pit lures and miirors 
can be tdged with wreaths 

In I ig 4 will be found a bold and effective device for a 
large spice is, f >r example, the end wall of an entrance- 
lull or 1 inding The cross pieces ue stout sticks, the 
sui of which must be reguliteil by the spice intended to 
be filled , reel it will 1 m found adviseblc to join them in 
the centre by a cross joint, othtivvisc they will be very 
awkwud to manage They een then be wreathed with 
holly ind nustlitoc, as shown in the figure The legend 
surrounding than is made of lettcis in gill nipei, pasted 
on to coloured cndboarel and the figure of the robin is 
cut out 11 e udboard and p i tilted 

Ihe monogrini in I lg 2, signifies Christmas, and is 
vuy pretty made either of ltaves and bclri 69 , or moss, 
glued on cardboard, ind eelgtcl with three different shades 
of immortelles 1 he boidei is made ot bosses of different 
coloured immoitetlcs and the outside row of star points 
with fern fronds I ig I is a bordering for the cornice of 
a hall, or large room, and is made of laurel leaves and 
rosettes of coloured piper or immortelles In Fig 3 the 
trefoil is made of holly Icmvcs, and the border of laurel 

In our dtcorations we must not forget the dining-room 
table when our guests gather round it A very pretty 
ccntic-piece is made by covering an inverted basin with 
mi bs, into which insert sprigs of holly quite thick until it 
forms a pyramid of holly On the top place a figure of 
Old Fat he! Christmas (which may bo bought at any 


much used, m tible decoration, otherwise the effect is 
heavy and gloOmy 

These hints‘will make it an easy task to adorn the 
house for Chnstmas, but half the pleasure consists in 
inventing 0"w devices, and giving sceme to one’s taste and 
ingenuity, new ideas springing up and developing them¬ 
selves as the occasion arises, till the worker finds delight 
ui the work, and 1$ thus best rewarded for the tod. 

t 
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<•' THE HOUSE; .. 

*’ v ‘ H ttVfc E- H TTJTT IN Ol* " 

The word home” has in our language a,force and 
a, beauty which ft scarcely has in any other, and which 
makes it pleasant to the cars of every Englishman, The, 
house is not the whole of home, -but, inasmuch as a 
good and comfortable and well-ordered house contributes 
greatly to the happiness of hpme, we propose to'say some¬ 
thing upon that subject. At one time or another it is the 
lot of rnbst of us to have to seek a house as our place of 
residence, and also to deal with inconveniences in our 
actual dwellings. With regard to the first point, no 
absolute rules can be laid down which shall be applicable 
in all cases, although some hints will be found of general 
utility. We cannot always determine where we will live, 
as that is often very much controlled by circumstances. 
Some have to select their dwellings in large towns and 
cities, where the conditions of salubrity may be less 
favourable than is desirable. But evei* then it is not 
seldom possible to make a selection, and when it is pos¬ 
sible, every precaution ought to be taken to secure as airy 
and healthy a situation as may be. Supposing we have 
so much liberty, we should endeavour to avoid close and 
narrow streets and densely-populated districts; we should 
seek for a residence which does not lie low, or on soil 
which is at all swampy and ill-drained, and we should try 
to get a house built upon gravel, sand, chalk, or rock. 
We must also aim at having a good share of sunshine, 
and lighjt, and air. Even if we can choose our home in 
the suburbs, wc shall be wise to look out for an open 
situation, and neither too closely hemmed in by trees, nor 
standing upon a bad soil. A very large number cif 
speculative builders will remove from the ground they 
build upon every particle of gravel, or other useful 
subsoil,- in the neighbourhood of London, and will have 
the excavations filled in with all kinds of refuse and 
rubbish. It is needless, to say that one's house might as 
well stand in a marsh as upon suclf materials, for un¬ 
wholesome exhalations will arise, and various forms of 
disease be induced in consequence. This is not all : the 
houses erected upon such ground are liable to be damp, 
and apt to settle down, causing cracks in the walls and 
partitions, bulging out in some places, and shrinking in 
others ; hence windows and doors get out of order, and do 
not Shut and open properly, and expose the inhabitants 
to draughts. 

In the case of newly-built houses it is usually possible 
to find out whether they have been honestly erected from 
the foundation to the top. If old and worthless materials 
have been largely used in the construction, and if the 
work has been executed in a slight and slovenly manner, 
it will soon become apparent., • 

All these are matters to be inquired into, even if we are 
about to take a house favourably located ; and of course 
it is suicidal not to make inquiry if wo are going to pur¬ 
chase, a house. But even these points are not all, because 
the drainage, lighting, ventilating, and internal arrange¬ 
ments have to be looked to. Aii ill-drained house is a 
nuisance, and yet, because proper drainage is apt Uf be 
expensive, builders arc often tempted to sin in this matter. 
As for the lighting by means of windows, the windows 
should neither be too few nor too small, nor should they 
1 m badly placed. The ventilating is a matter which is not 
always so readily determined, though in general there will 
be cause of complaint if the rooms are small and the 
ceilings low, and if the halls and passages^trt narrow and 
confined^ For the internal arrangements *there will need 
to be a dhrefid inspection. It should be seen that every 
door rihd window opens and closes property, aw* has 
appropriate fastenings; that cupboards, shelves, rftnd 
Closets are fixed fin suitable positions; that ranges and 
fire-grates are adapted to the places they occugy i that the 


floors reared-and level, and not fall of greateracks, 

and ’with wide spaces between -them and tire, skirting 
boards round the .rooms. If gas is.laid on, the tnefor 
ought to; be,sufficient for .the number of lights, and. thd 
pipes should not be too small, nor limited to -too few 
rooms, if there are Venetian blinds, they must i-be 
inspected -and tested, and care taken that they, anemia 
proper condition and order. Water, of course, Witt be hiid 
on, and it must be looked to. Inquire if the pipe.is *if 
sufficient bore ; whether the taps ate in good state, sound 
and strong ; whether the water is on the main, or only tel 
in at certain hours of the day; whether the cistern— of 
which there must be one in any case—is out of doors, or 
indoors ; and of what material and capacity it is. If dm 
cistern is out of doors you will be without water when 
severe frost sets in, and you will perhaps be annoyed by 
the bursting of the leaden pipes when the thaw cornea. 
There is no need really to have the cistern out of doors, 
and it is a nuisance when it is so. Should it not be 
properly covered over, the water will be contaminated with 
what arc termed “ blacks,” in and near large towns, and 
cities. Then, as for the material, a leaden tank or cistern 
is not wholesome, but mischievous, and therefore one of 
slate, or some such material, is in all respects preferable. 
The sink-stone in the back kitchen should be lai^je enough 
for your requirements, and should be properly provided 
with a waste-pipe to carry off the water. Such things.'** 
copper or boiler, oven and boiler, and weU-ganstruetttt 
watcr-closcts, in proper positions, will also all have to. he 
looked after. Finally, a coal-cellar of adequate capacity, 
and into which coals can be readily conveyed from the 
street, without filling the house with dust, begriming 
everything, and causing endless confusion, is to be 
regarded as a necessary. ?. 

There will be less to look after out of doors, but some.- * 
thing demands attention even there. If there is no foot? 
pavement with good kerbing, there will be annoyance m 
wet weather, and the steps will get very dirty. A lofty 
and a narrow flight of steps is undesirable on many Ac¬ 
counts. If steps are numerous, they are inconvenient to 
ascend in bad weather, and require much extra cleaning',' 
while, if they are narrow, they look mean, and do not sup¬ 
ply good accommodation. In front of some houses there 
is an area, with an entrance to the basement under the 
ground-floor. Although this construction has some advan¬ 
tages, it is open to serious objections. Should the door be- 
left open, a draught like a hurricane will sometimes sweep 
through the whole house. These areas offer a temptation 
to dishonest persons, who by their means may get access - *. 
to an unwatchcd kitchen or breakfast-room, and cany 
away a plate-basket or other valuables. The messengers 
of tradesmen, the milkman, the butcher, the,hearth-stone 
boy, and others, may, and do, at these area entrances, - 
waste time in idle gossip. Anyhow, they furnish fres 
quently too ready exit or admission to such as one would 
rather keep out or in, as the case may be. The house- 
hunter will be wise to look at this, and, if he takes such 
a house, to decide whether he will keep that entrance 
regulary locked or unlocked. Where houses are in ter* 
races, this construction may be the only one that allows* 
of a second entrance. In some terraces, the back doors 
open into a lane at the rea* of the gardens behind, in which 
case no prudent housekeeper will forget the lock Send* 
detached houses most commonly have a side door leading 
(wound to the back, and it is a good'arrangement, probably 
the best, for town dwellings. Such a door should, how¬ 
ever, have good fastenings, like all others, because i* witt 
not be wise to leave it always open. 

* A small garden in front of the house looks well, unless 
in closV neighbourhoods where nothing flourishes, or ift * 
north aspccL Ufyder favourable circumstances, such a, 
little garden Ss a desirable adjunct, provided it is well kept. 
Loudon dwellings of moderate sire seldom have gardens 
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g round, and yet in the suburbs few need be without a 
garden in the rear. As everybody loves flowers, everybody 
vr& desire such a gaiden. We say “ loves' flowers," for a 
kitchen-garden is not in every case possible near the 
j&etropoila. Flowers and evergreens and ornamental 
trees can be selected fear aUsituations, and a small garden 
b not necessarily expensivf| while it may afford pleasure 
and opportunities for exercise. If a house has a garden, 
its condition should be noted, and it will be borne in mind 
that a garden to a new house is too often a mass of rubbish. 
Them may be no paths, or none properly made and 
gravelled; or there may be no flower-beds, or none with 
more than a sprinkling of soil over brickbats and mortar, 
and the like. Now, if a garden does not* cost much to 
keep, it costs something to make, and he who has to pay 
for 4 he first laying-out of such a garden as we have 
described, will be suffering for others’ faults. “ A pound 
saved is’ a pound gained,” and this is never more true 
Stan in the matter of a garden. Surely it is as much the 
duty Df «a landlord to provide gravel paths to a garden as 
floors to a house, and it is nothing short of-dishonesty to 
(terry away the soil, and thus to force a tenant to buy more 
to put in its place. 

If there are any out-offices, see that they are what they 
. profess to'be ; that the so-called stable and coach-house, 
tor example, are fit to contain a horse and a vehicle larger 
than a perambulator or a bicycle. The cabins which arc 
idvertised^for stables and coach-houses are too often 
ridiculous. 

Without going further into these details, it must be a 
fundamental principle with one who seeks a house in or 
near a great city, or anywhere else, to ascertain what he 
requires and can afford. If in business, the house must 
net be at too great a distance, nor of difficult access, in- 
*■ volving serious outlay of time or of money, or of both. 
If with -limited income, or quiet and domestic habits, a 
house is not to be too large. Nobody ought tp take a 
smaller house than he requires for comfortable occupa¬ 
tion,.^ he can afford to pay for it. As a general rule, it 
should be borne in mind that it is bad to get a house 
either too large or too smalL 

Another question which house-scekcrs should put is 
as to the character of particular localities. They may, if 
they like, ask whether such a street is fashionable or un¬ 
fashionable, but they will surely ascertain whether it is 
respectable or not. Everybody knows that some neigh¬ 
bourhoods are not in good odour, and that, in consequence, 
they are gradually deserted by persons of real respec- 
' lability, and commodious houses become inhabited by an 
inferior class at a lower rent. However, it is to be observed 
that the scale of rental varies in localities respecting the 
character of yirhich no objection is raised. Some of the 
suburbs of London are more expensive for rent and living 
than others, although not more healthy and respectable. 
Parishes in which rents are moderate, and living cheap, 
very, often contain an additional number of poor, and in 
actual practice it may be found that what is gained in rent 
and outer items—especially provisions—is lost in rates 
and taxes. 

e The inequality in taxes is remarkable, and therefore 

S i man who is about to take a house should obtain, in 
ng, a list of the taxes to which it is liable, tbc amount 
at, Which it is assessed, and the actual sums it has paid or 
would have paid for a year past. Many persons get 
annoyed by discoveries in this direction which might have- 
been made earlier, and avoided. Those who go to buy a 
house may fall into even greater mistakes. For instance, 
a house is to be sold for £750 in one place, and elsewhere 
the same, or one very similar, can be bought for £606. 
Supposing the houses arc equal, and the localitUu equal, 
ana the leases equal, the house at £600 piay. be the 
dcareSt. The .purchaser may discover that his extra 
ground rent alone is, more than interest upbn the differ¬ 


ence between the prices of the houses. Attention will have 
to be given, therefore, to other points than rent and price 
when housed are taken for a term, or the lease purchased. 
Long as our list of precautions has been, it is by no 
means complete; but it is impossible in any paper on 
this subject to specify everything which in various 
circumstances may demand attention from, an intend¬ 
ing tenant. Our object in specifying these has been 
to exhibit a summary view of uie points to which 
housc-scekcrs should direct their attention. We have had 
in our mind rather thus far those who would rent than 
those who would buy a residence, although we have 
dropped a few hints which the would-be buyers may turn 
to account. 

Far less need be said about choosing a residence in a 
small town or village, although even there, there are 
sundry evils to be guarded against. The reputation of 
the place generally should be ascertained, and if h be not 
considered a healthy one it should be avoided. In any 
case, the situation selected should not be too low or 
confined; it ought not to be damp, to be in close 
proximity to standing waters, nor to be near any manu¬ 
facture or occupation from which noxious gases and bad 
smells might rise. To choose a house on the top of a hill 
is not always wise ; for, unless the constitution be strong, 
exposure to cold winds and fogs and rapid changes of 
temperature will he hard to bear, and productive of mis¬ 
chief. A moderate elevation is best, and if there be a 
slope it should be gradual aad not steep. Much also 
depends upon the subsoil; if tenacious, like clay, the water 
which falls will not percolate through it, but run off near 
the surface, and a house upon such a slope will suffer, of 
necessity. If, however, the side of the hill be sand, 
gravel, or stratified rock, there will be less danger. But 
in all cases, the soil in the immediate vicinity of the 
house should be flat; not higher at the back walls than 
at the front, and properly drained, especially at the rear 
of the building. 

It is always well for ordinary persons to secure them¬ 
selves against violent and cold winds, as the north, north¬ 
east, and east. Therefore, houses exposed to these winds 
should not be chosen; those with an aspect ranging 
from south-east to west are usually preferable, especially 
if sheltered on the other side by high ground or trees. 
When gardens and orchards either slope towards the 
south, or are open on that side, they will produce curlier 
and better crops. Houses at the sea-side arc to be chosen 
with regard to corresponding advantages, although when 
they arc only visited for a temporary sojourn little is 
thought of the house, the greatest part of the time being 
spent out of doors. 

Wherever a peuhanent residence is in view in a small 
town or the open country, ik will be necessary not only to 
ascertain in general all the peculiarities of soil, climate, 
aspect, &c., but also facilities of access. Good roads 
arc important; and now that travelling is so common, 
it is of importance to be within convenient distance 
of a railway-station. Another point is the cost and 
ready procurablencss of coal, provisions, and whatever 
else is required for domestic consumption, and not pro¬ 
duced in the garden. Water is simply a necessity, and 
cannot be dispensed with, and it ought to be abundant at 
all seasons, and good. In some places, otherwise de¬ 
sirable, water is plentiful in autumn and on to mid¬ 
summer, and then so scanty as almost to fail. With 
regard to the quality, nothing need be said to prove that 
bad water, as mere surface drainage, or springs charged 
with certain mineral substances, is an unmitigated evil ; 
you cannot be too particular in this matter. Finally, 
wherever a Residence is erected or provided, care should be 
takpn that it is supplied with all needful domestic offices, 
that It sliquld have a pleasant look-out,*and that it should 
neither bq in a lonely wilderness nor in a close. fend 
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crowded thoroughfare, As already observed, the house 
is not the whole of home, but it goes far to make one : 
and it is our duty to do all we can to have a bright ana 
healthy dwelling, and as many domestic conveniences as 
we can get. 


hook H is useful for holding down blocks to be morticed, 
and other purposes. It is nothing but a piece of strpng 
iron bent something like a crook, and fitting* ldosely into 
the hole in the bench at k. The block to be held is 
placed under the part h, and a sharp blow with a mallet 
on the top of the crook fixes jL A blow on the back at * 
releases the work. ” * 


THE HOUSEHOLD MECHANIC. 

, THE CARPENTER’S BENCH. 

Fig. 48 shows the simplest possible kind of carpenter’s 
bench, but it^s almost needless to state that it is not an 
absolute necessity. Any solid old tabic, or wide shelf, 
about two feet nine inches or three feet from the ground, 
can be used to plane up a piece of wood upon if a screw or 
nail be driven in as a stop for the wood ; but there would 
then be no means of holding a board on edge for the 
purpose of planing it, and wc shall therefore describe the 
figure for the benefit of those who wish lpay make a bench 
for themselves. 

A bench may be made cither as a fixture or movable ; 
the former, of course, will be 
preferable. It consists of a 
strong frame, firmly mor¬ 
ticed and screwed together, 
and strengthened by a thick 
plank along the front, and in 
width two to three feet across 
the top, which should be of 
planks not less than two 
inches thick. In front, and 
at the head of the bench 
Fig. 48, is the bench vice, 
consisting of the board 11, 
which screws in and out by 
means of the screw c, which 
works in a wooden nut fast¬ 
ened behind a, the further 
end being supported by the 
rod I), which projects from 
the sliding board through A, 
in which it slides loose. The 
screw c is turned by the 
handle F, and the vice is 
opeacd or shut according to 
the direction. The wooden 

spike at M falls into a small groove in the screw c, and , advise persons who keep a diary, or put down notes of 
keeps the shifting board close up to the head of the screw ! occurrences’, or write memoranda, to adopt the style in 
when turned outwards. The slide I) is often replaced by a , which they ought to write to strangers and superiors. • 
screw like C, and this, perhaps, is a better arrangement. | Now and then lcttcis have to be addressed to persons 
The stop E may be simply a square log, fitting tightly into | of rank and title, or to others, in speaking to whom 
a hole in the bench top, and haying a few sharp teeth at - society requires'attention to certain formalities. There is 
its edge, which bury themselves into the wood required to | an etiquette in these things, inattention to which is 
be held and keep it in its place. The stop is knocked up i nothing but a breach of good manners. It is therefore 
or down with a mallet, but soon worlds loose. A better ! very desirable that we should learn how to address persons 
form of stop is that of which we give an illustration j of rank and title, and, in fact, everybody we wrijtc to. In 

a n DI a. ia T* 1* _ 1 * 1 • 1* II 11 • 1 ■ .1 _ A .1 1 
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HINTS TO LETTER-WRITERS.—II. 

Of all faults in letter-writing the most important to be 
avoided is bad grammar. Those who are not in the habit 
of writing much are very apt to blunder in their grammar, 
although wfill and correctly-expressed sentences are anpong 
the chief excellencies of a letter. Everything should be 
said in as easy and natural a style as possible, without 
any attempt at quaintness and originality. A letter is 
not a fine oration, to be adorned with rhetorical flourishes; 
nor a poem, to be filled up with pompous and high- 
sounding phrases. The choice of words is very important. 
They should in no case be low and vulgar, and any 

approach to what is called 
“slang” is to be avoided 
most carefully. Qn the other 
hand there must be no fool¬ 
ish ambition to use uncom¬ 
mon and pretentious words, 
the meanings o 4 which have 
to be sought ‘out in a dic¬ 
tionary. It is necessary to 
vary the style according to 
the persons addressed. To 
relatives and intimate ac¬ 
quaintances the style may 
be more lively, cheerful, and * 
unrestrained. Playful and 
affectionate epithets can in 
such cases be properly *jnr * 
troduoed. When, however, 
one writes to superiors or 
strangers, all that is written 
should be in as calm and 
dignified a manner as can be 
adopted, provided only that 
the language be always 
simple and intelligible. We 


in Fig. 49. It consists of a plate, B, to which is hinged 
at D the knife C, which is screwed down by the screw 
E, and the edge K being cut into teeth,' which stick 
jnto the wood, as in diagram. The spring,F, coiled 
in the box underneath, keeps the plate v^ell up to the 
head of the screw, but the top plate c can be screwed 
down quite level with the bench top, which is a great 
advantage, as it then cannot be at all in the way. The 
lower plate is let into a hole morticed in the wood of th# 
bench, to which the whole is fastened by the screws h i. 
The screw principle introduced here gives great advan-, 
tages over the hammering up or down of a plain block, 4 
from the fineness of the adjustment obtainable, enabling 
the workman to plqne the thinnest boards \rithouf danger 
of taking a piece out of his plane-iron. The price 8f this 
dog is about three shillings. There are several other 


addressing ordinary gentlemen it is enough to style them 
Sir, at the beginning and end of letters. If we have some 
knowledge of them, we may say Dear Sir; and if we are 
intimate with them we may say My dear Sir. A similtr 
rule applies to ladies, who, under corresponding circum¬ 
stances, are addressed as Madam, Dear Madam, or My 
dear Madam. It is a custom with some, who feel that 
they need not be quite so forxnaj, to head and end their 
letters by laying My dear Mr. Jones, or Dear' Mr. Jones; 

A still greater familiarity is allowed In addressing very 
intimate friends, and it is not rude to say in such « case. 
My dear Jc%cs. Nay, there are cases in which personal < 
names can be employed, but prudence must dictate con¬ 
cerning these : they may safely be admitted in writing to 
brothers, 4 *d sisters, ana cousins, and also in addressing 
playmates * and school-fellows. We reserve to ano t her 


patent stops, tjut this seems the'simplest • The bench ^occasion the forms employed in addressing tided persons. 
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inmates of the house-domestic 


• ^ifMATES OF THE HOUSE-DOMESTIC. 

’ IV.—DOMESTIC SERVANTS AMD THEIR DUTIES. 
Tffltservant grievance Is being constantly discussed to very 
jjgtle purpose, simply because more people are capable of 
deploring an evil than sUggatttng a remedy. Admitting that 
the classbf domestic servants has generally become more 
deficient in abilitythan any other body of labourers in the 
social scale, some allowances should be made for their 
shortcomings Owing to the exceptional circumstances to 
wiachoflateyears they have been exposed. To cite only 
be cause, the increased facilities of locomotion. Formerly 
OO U Btry girls were content to live from on? year's end to 
•.jOtojiMgr in the ‘same situations from sheer” inability to 
ifcffiagr'the expenses of travelling an/ distance. Now-a- 
days, railway trains have thrown the servant-market open, 
'Arid, consequently, even remote provinces arc drained of 
h atlSshaM kelp. The rush is to large towns, and especially 
trifjQridOn, where wages arc high, and dress and pleasures 
ptenrifuhand cheap. Arrived at their destination, servant 
girts, very likely find their mistresses unable or unwilling 
■Whelp-them. 

. Tt osed not to be so. Middle-class employers did not 
ahvays consider it beneath them to engage practically in 
the work of housekeeping. But since the frenzy for display 
and excitement has seized upon all classes alike, mistresses 
.ate' apt to impose upon their servants lesponsibilitics 
■which the letter are unfitted by previous training to dis¬ 
charge. Nothing is more natural than that vexations 
and disappointments should be the result. 

1 Itis not be expected that any sensible change for the 
better-’will take place yet awhile. Not until education 
proper has corrected the existing false notions of employer 
and employed, may we hope for a happier state. In the 
' meanwhile, every mistress has it in her power to help the 
good time in coming, by fulfilling her own part of the 
contract with her servants scrupulously and diligently. 

The first step in this direction is, as far as possible, to 
make, no engagements which do not promise to be of a 
lasting nature. By this is meant, not to engage a servant 
with a known unfitness for the place. Many ladies arc 
prone to take young women into their service, just to stop 
«.gap, or to tide over a difficulty. All that they want is, 
to find some one to fill the place for a time, whilst they arc 
suiting themselves at leisure. 

■Of course it will be remarked, that it is impossible to 
do the work oneself, and that the risk must be run. To 
this it may be replied, that it should be every mistress’s 
dndeavour to acquaint herself with “servants’ work” 
generally, in order to meet such emergencies. If ladies 
store supposed to possess this knowledge more generally 
than is Commonly believed, servants would be less inde- 

E dent. And for this reason : like other workers, they 
0 to live by the demand for their services. As it is at 
present, cooks that know nothing of cookery, and nurses 
tlfot are ignorant of the nurture of childhood, get as 
go*d places, and oftentimes higher wages, than women 
who -really kriow their business, and are high principled 
enough to do what they undertake. < 

* Apropos of wages. It is a very prevalent notion that 
high wages secure efficient service. The assumption, how- 
evurj is ‘far from being well-founded. As a general rule, 
thh^ best servants are satisfied with the average rate of 
wages}: and care more for a comfortable situation, where 
the payments are fair certain, than for higher remu¬ 
neration than is ebstomary. Exceptionally high wages are 
apt to be regarded as-a bribe rather than as a v. ell-camed 
reward. It is better to pay for length of serv'.ce than for 
the qualities naturally supposed to be possessed by servants 
in their respective places. Thus, if a servant enters a 
situation, say at twelve pounds a year, it is a "tetter plan 
to increase her Wages yearly one pound, than to nay a 
hightotofeat the outset with nOprospect of a rise. Many 


servants leave good places for the sole reason that they 
have no such encouragement to remain. The policy of 
refusing a similar increase is short-sighted,for 1 “ changing" 
is generally a costly experiment. It is not to be supposed 
that wages arc to go on continually increasing-; a fiimt has 
to be arrived at at last; but the limit should be the full 
extent of the employer’s means, and somewhat over and 
above the possible worth of the servant’s labours to a 
stranger. By this means, there is some very great possi¬ 
bility of securing personal interest, if not attachment, in 
those who serve. 

Intimately connected with wages is the finding of extras. 
For some reason or other, which it is difficult to account 
for, many housekeepers do not undertake to find grocery 
and beer, but allow money for those articles of consump¬ 
tion. Either such things are necessary to the diet of 
servants, or they arc not. If they are necessary, itis better 
by far to provide tea, sugar, and beer, than to give moiley 
which may not Ijp applied to its proper use. In point of 
economy, the money payment is a losing one, because a 
housekeeper having to feed a certain number of persons 
daily, the better all the meals are supplied, the more 
regular is the consumption likely to be. A girl that goes 
without a good tea is more likely to prove an inordinate 
supper-eater than one who has previously enjoyed a good 
meal. 

With regard to beer money. If beer be a necessary, 
the money ought to be spent in buying the required 
nourishment; if not, there is no sense in giving wages in 
lieu of it. ' 

Perquisites are happily going out of fashion ; but a 
certain class of servants still stipulate for them. The 
principle is bad, and tends more to promote dishonesty 
than any other flaw in our social habits. When a mistress 
once allows her servants of their own accord to dispose of 
any articles, it is almost impossible to draw a line between 
what is a rightful perquisite or what is a misappropriation, 
not to say a theft. -The articles may be of small worth, 
and. perhaps, useless to the owner; but the power of dis¬ 
posing of such things is a temptation to swell the profits 
by unfair means. 

In a well-managed household every remnant of food 
and clothing should be disposed of by the mistress’s 
hand. If she pleases to give away things that are useless 
to herself, the gift is acknowledged as such. Oitf- the 
other hand, if a servant has |the power of taking certain 
articles as a right, no thanks are due. Dripping, bones, 
rags, and worn-out apparel all have their uses, as we shall 
endeavour to prove in the course of subsequent articles 
on this subject. 

With regard to it plan of household work. Whether 
an establishment be largp or small, positive rules should 
lie laid down for observance in all that relates to the 
comfort of the family and the despatch of work. The 
best plan is to hayp the order of work and rules for the 
in-coming and out-going of the servants legibly and 
tersely written, and pasted on the walls of the kitchen. 
A little ornamental bordering and varnish makes the pla¬ 
card appear both pleasing and permanent. Any express 
duty required of the servant should be particularised 
thereon. 

In order to carry out' the above plan successfully, the 
mistress should have a corresponding table at hand for 
her own reference, so as not to give contrary orders in¬ 
advertently, and thereby nullify the rules. 

Whether “ followers ” are allowed is a question often 
put by a servant , on applying for a situation. Except 
under very rare circumstances, it Is better to disallow the 
privilege. While speaking on 1 this subject, we may add 
that thd word'' 4 * followers “tuts a very elastic Thefihirtg, and 
as it Is difficult to draw a line between those ‘that Are 
unobjectionable and otherwise, no hardship can be felt in 
refusing to’aJmit visitors to the kitchen save upon cxp rtiW i 
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permission. The arrangement to theelfect thakifetlhdi- 
cally a. servant shall be permitted to go out aqa set her 
friends, does «way with the necessity for having them, to 
call on her. At the some time, a mistress should be 
careful not to ibind herself to .spare her servant on a 
certain day in every month, as is sometimes demanded. 
“ Once;in a month when convenient” is a better under¬ 
standing. 

Most servants, in addition to the monthly holiday, ask 
to be allbwed to go to church of a Sunday once in the 
day. This request is reasonable ; and if a servant really 
goes to a placo^if worship, some inconvenience should be 
borne by her employers to secure her this liberty, but if 
she goes instead to see her friends, it should be a matter 
for consideration whether she shall go out or not. At any 
rate, the absence ought not to extend beyond the time 
occupied in the church service. 

Dress is a very disputed point in these days between 
mistress and maid. Any attempt to restrict young women 
in the choice of their garments will be found fruitless. 
Certain fashions, however, which arc likely to be destruc¬ 
tive to the employer’s property, or unfitted for the per¬ 
formance of a servant’s duties, a lady lias a. right to 
prohibit—for instance, crinoline. 

Caps and white aprons for answering the door and 
waiting at table, are befitting to young women in service. 
Those Utile crochet caps, now so cheap and becoming, 
are the best head-gear to stipulate for. Chignons ought 
to be strictly forbidden in the house. Large holland 
aprons, to be worn whilst bed-making and jlusting furni¬ 
ture, are necessary garments ; also, cotton gowns for 
morning wear. 

If ladies would be at a little pains to mention their 
wishes on this subject, young women in service would 
supply themselves with suitable wardrobes. Whatever 
clothing a servant chooses to wear when out for a holiday 
is beyond a mistress's rule. 


COOKING. 

SOUKS AND MEAT DISUES AT MODERATE COST. 

Pea S»up .—The quality of this will much depend upon 
the water with which it is made. The peas are often 
found,fault with when it is the water which is really to 
blame. Nevertheless, some peas are good boilers—others 
not; but unfortunately there arc no means of knowing 
them beforehand. Split peas, when good boilers, are 
cooked sooner than whole ones ; but split peas will often 
behave as badly as the worst whole peas. The water to 
cook dry peas, cither white or blue, should be soft —rain 
or river-water, without a particle of salt. Soak them for 
a night in some of this, and •then set them on the fire 
separately (/.<*., not with the meat nor with the meat-broth 
to make the soup), in a saucepan with the water cold. 
Let them come to a boil gradually, and simmer slowly till 
they are quite tender. Then pour them into a cullender 
placed over a bowl, and squeeze them through it with the 
back of wooden spoon, so as to retain the skins (if the 
peas are whole; in the cullender. The crushed peas 
which have passed through the cullender yrc what is 
called the purde of peas. Take any good meat-broth or 
stock you nave, not too salt. When it boils, throw' into 
it a good quantity of celery cut into short lengths, and 
a smaller quantity of chopped carrot and turnip. The 
flavour of the celery ought to prevail; when it is not 
to be had, a little celery seed crashed jyill be a good 
substitute. When the vegetables are tender, stir in your 
purde, end serve accompanied by toasted bread, cut into 
squares, to.soak in it.. Another flavour, much approve*! with 
P» Coup h that of sage. Dry the leaves before a gattle 
fins* ruib;them 4 to powder between,your hands, and serve 
in* saucer for cijch person to dust Tnto his plate of soup 


[ ak mtfflt aa bet chooses. Pea soup,' a good thing in itself, 
maybe made. still better by taking one or two hocks of 
pork, slightly salted (or, if much salted, wed steeped fin 
tepid water to dsaw out the brine), and making the .broth 
for the sonp : with them, and when the soup is mado»>by 
cutting up the pork into sm^l pieces and .adding it 
thereto. Your pea soup then Wcomcs victuals and drink 
in one—substantial diet for a hard-working man. Penn 
are a valuable article of food, and their use might bs# 
extended with great advantage. For instance, if you ljakO 
your bread at home, sometimes add one pound of pen- 
meal to every stone of flour, and it will make the bread al^ 
the more nutritious. Peas arc a very supporting food troth 
for grown pccfpfc and for children. They should be eaten 
—wc arc told on medical authority—once or twice a week 
all the year round. 

Vegetable Soup. —Slice into a pail of cold water two or 
three lettuces, a leek or two, a few onions and potatoes, 
and one turnip. Any garden vegetables you have maybe 
added to the above. Put a good lump of dripping into a 
saucepan with a close-fitting lid ; when it is melted, put, 
in the vegetables, with no more water than hangs to them; 
shut down the lid, and let them stew gently, shaking .them 
about to avoid burning. When they are half done, stir in 
enough broth or water to make the quantity of ‘soup you 
want, add a few leaves of celery and sorrel (if to be had), 
and a teacupful of green peas, or, cook half a pint of dry 
peas, and mash them through a cullender into your, soup,* 
Let it boil till the vegetables are done enough; season 
with pepper and salt; stir in a little bit of butler. Put. 
slices of toasted bread into your tureen, and pour the soup 
over them. 

Shin of Beef Soup. —A departed humorist has said, 

“ Of all the birds that fly in the air, commend me to the 
shin of beef. There’s marrow for the master, meat for 
the mistress, gristle for the servants, and bones for the 
dogs.” By successive stowings and warmings-up, it be¬ 
comes better and better every clay, until it is all of it cow- 
sumed. It may be cooked as follows :-*-Takc three orjoax 
pounds of shin of beef, cut the meat into two or three slices 
down to the bone, which should remain undivided and still 
enclosed in the flesh. Plug up each end of the bone with 
a stiff paste made of flour and water, to keep in the marrow. 
Set It on the fire m a boiler of cold water, with six or eight 
peppercorns and three or fohr cloves. Skim as long as 
any scum rises. If you season with salt, it must be very 
slightly; otherwise, by continued boiling and warming- 
up, the broth will be so reduced as to become too salt. 
Let it boil gently for four hours, then make' It boil* 
fast, and throw in a few peeled turnips, carrots, and 
onions, with a small bunch of thyme and parsley. When 
the vegetables arc tender, you may serve the soup with 
bits of toasted bread floating in it. When the soup has 
been served, take up your beef, remove the slices oh 
meat from the bone, separate them, if needed, with a 
knife and fork, put them in the middle of a hot dish, .and 
arrange the vegetables round them, cutting the carrots 
and turnips into shapely bits. For sauce, fry chopped 
onions •brown, stir in amongst them a dessert-spoonful of 
flour, dilute with a little of the soup, add two dessert*'* 
spoonfuls of mushroom catchup (for the making of which 
we will give a recipe in due course), pepper and salt. Stir 
all together, and pour it over your slices of shin, then 
serve. For the marrow : toast a # large round of bread* 
lay it on sf hot plate, spread thc*marraw roughly on it, 
season with pepper, salt, and a Httle mustard, cut it) into 
as many pieces as there are persons sitting at the table, 
and serve. \ ■ ■;* 

Sausages and Cabbage.. —Shred a fine-hearted cabbagO 
or sav<?y into a mil of cold water, picking it over leaf 
by leaf to sea that* no impurities are left; rinse the shred 
cabbage wcJJ therein, then put it into a deep saucepan 
of boiling soft water, without salt. Lpt it boil, ■withjtbe 
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lid off, and with only just water enough to cover .it, till 
tlje cabbage is tender. Stir now and then, to prevent 
its sticking to the bottom, and if the liquor evaporates too 
much, fill up with hot water. Contrive, when the cabbage 
is done, to have just enough liquor left to moisten it. 
Then bury in the cooked cabbage a pound or more of 
uncooked sausages. Putfhe lid close down on the sauce¬ 
pan, to keep in the heat and vapour; let them stew, not 
too slowly, shaking them now and then, for twenty or 
five-and-twenty minutes. Have ready, on a hot dish, a 
thickish round of toasted bread. Take the sausages out 
of the cabbage with a spoon, and arrange them in a row 
on the toast. Squeeze the cabbage in the saucepan with 
the back of your spoon, and pour the liquor over the 
sausages and toast. Then serve the cabbage, neatly 
piled on another hot dish. This dish has the advantage 
of being, easily heated up again, when it is quite as good 
as at first If no sausages are left when the cabbage is 
watmcd-up again, spread it in a layer on a dish, and on it 
put a few poached or fried eggs, or three or four slices of 
toasted bacon. 

^Eppittg Sausages. —Take sage, thyme, and especially 
knotted marjoram, if you can get it. If they have 
been splashed with earth or sand by the rain, as often 
happens, you must wash them thoroughly clean, and let 
them dry in a current of air. When quite dry, strip 
the leaves from the stalks, and chop them very fine 
together. .Mix a small quantity of this thoroughly with the 
chopped sausage-meat (which should be seasoned with 
allspice and nutmeg) before putting it into the skins. 
The dose of this will depend upon taste; at the first 
tr»il,-it is better not to overdo it. These aromatic herbs 
can be dried In a slow oven, rubbed between the palms to 
a powder, and kept in bottles for future use. In a fresh 
■ state, a very small proportion of paisley and chervil may 
be mixed with them. 

Roast Pork and Potatoes , Fried Whole. —The pig must 
be scalded, not singed. Take a good piece of the loin or 
spare rib, score the ■skin, to make nice “ crackle,” and let 
out the fat. Roast it before the fire, over a catch-pan. 
Take middle-sized or small potatoes ; first wash and dry, 
(hen peel them, so as not to have to wash them after 
peding; wipe them dry with a napkin. When the pork 
is roasted, pour the fat into a small deep saucepan; set it 
on the fire ; when quite hot, fry the potatoes in it to a light 
dear brown. The fat will serve again, or for other pur¬ 
poses. 

Haricot Mutton. —Take the chump end of the neck, 
l er the breast, of mutton ; cut it up into small pieces, of a 
size to be helped with a spoon. Set them on the fire, in 
just enough water to keep them from burning. Keep 
turning them about in this, till they are half-cooked and 
nicely browned. Then take them out and lay them on a 
dish. To the gravy remaining in the saucepan, add more 
water, with flour, pepper, salt, and a sprig of thyme and 
parsley. Stir these well together, then return your mutton 
to the saucepan. After it has boiled a few minutes, put 
ih some peeled potatoes (whole, if small, halved, if 
huge), a carrot sliced, a turnip the same, and either 
Small onions whole, or large ones sliced. When the 
vegetables are cooked, your mutton is ready. Serve 
the whole together on the same, dish. You may lay 
dices of toasted bread, as sippets, at the bottom of, or 
round, the dish. They will make it both more sightly 
and more 'plentiful. - ' 

Pigd Fry is "much nicer, tenderer, and more econo¬ 
mical baked than dried. Into a large pwiding-basin, 

{ >ut slices of the heart and liver, pieces ofr the clutter¬ 
ing “frill," and spleen, intermixed vith sliced onions, 
and seasoned with pepper, salt, and allkpice. 1 Cover 
them with water, in which a little flojVr hns* been care¬ 
fully mixed; pot a plate on the top, an$ set in the 
oven till done enough. 


Pigs’ Liver. —Open the liver, by cutting it in halves 
horizontally, but without detaching the separate por¬ 
tions. Lay it thus open on a dish, season it with pepper 
and salt, and pour over it a little oiled butter $ let it so 
remain a quarter of an hour. Then spread over it equally 
a stuffing made of bacon, chopped parsley, and shalot, or 
whatever other stuffing suits your taste and judgment 
Then close the liver, and wrap it in caul, or “leaf," or thin 
internal sheet-fat of a pig or calf. Lay this in a deep dish, 
with a slice of bacon under and upon it; cover it closely 
with another dish over it and set in a gentle oven. When 
done, take it out of the leaf-fat, and servj^it with its own 
gravy, relieved by a little vinegar. 

Black Pudding (a. much-approved recipe).—Have ready 
well cleansed pigs’ entrails, exactly the same as arc used 
for containing sausages. Keep them steeped in cold 
water, until you want them. To one pint of fresh-drawn 
pigs’ blood, take three pints of onions ; chop them toler¬ 
ably fine, and pook them till they are nearly or three- 
quarters done, in a saucepan, with the least drop of water 
at the bottom, stirring them all the while, to prevent them 
browning. Take two pounds of fresh pork, without bone, 
fat and lean in equal proportions; chop it up fine. Mix 
well together the minced pork, the onions, and the 
pigs’ blood, seasoning with salt, pepper, and allspice, or 
mixed spices ground together. Tie one end of your 
sausage-skin, and, by means of a funnel or sausage-stuffer, 
fill it at the other with the mixed ingredients. Then tie the 
upper end of your pudding, coil it in the desired shape, 
or tic it into short lengths, and throw it into boiling 
water, which you will keep galloping for twenty or five- 
and-twenty minutes, according to the thickness of the 
pudding. Then take it out, and set aside to cool. So 
prepared, it will keep good two or three days in summer, 
a week in winter. When wanted to serve, you may 
broil it gently over a slow fire ; but this requires care, 
to prevent the skin from cracking. A better way is to 
set it a few minuses in the oven of a cooking-stovc, or 
in a Dutch or American oven, in front of an open 
kitchen-range. 

Pigs' Head, Boiled with Vegetables. —Take half a 
pig’s head (without the brains and tongue), put it into 
an earthen vessel, with half a pound of coarse salt, and 
leave it three or four days, turning it frequently, and 
basting it with the brine that forms. Put it into a^oup- 
kcttlc, with six quarts of cold water; bring it to a boil, 
skim, add pepper, shred onions, cabbage, and celery; let 
it simmer over a gentle fire, and add potatoes three- 
quarters of an hour before serving dinner. Then taste 
if the broth is salt enough ; soak with it some bread in 
your soup-turcen; pour the broth over it. Drain the head, 
and serve it, accompanied by the cabbage and potatoes. 
With a little pea-powder, previously steeped, and a boil 
up after mixing it, you can convert the broth into pea- 
soup. 

Pumpkin and "Rice Soup. —Wash in cold water the 
quantity of rice required to make your soup; - set it on the 
fire in cold water, let it boil till nearly done enough, set 
it aside. Pare your pumpkin, and cut it into bits as big 
as a walnut; put it in a saucepan with two or three sliced 
onions, one or two cloves, a leaf each of celery and parsley, 
a trifle each of pepper, salt, and sugar, and amply sufficient 
water to make your soup. Boil till you can crush the 
onions and pumpkin to a mash; mash them well with 
a large wooaen ladle ; pour all through a cullender, to 
strain off the fibrous portions. Then set the strained 
purde on the fi{e again ; add to it the boiled rice and a 
good bit of butter, and keep stirring (to mix well, and 
prevent sticking to the bottom) until toe rice is tender. 
Then Serve,*Jtnd you will have an excellent autumnal soup. 
There is no reason why, instead of water, you should not 
use any good meat or poultry-broth (not salt) which you 
happen to have. * 

* 
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the aquarium. 

MARINE AQUARIUM. * 

IN a forma* number instructions were given for the 
management of the fresh-water aquarium. These, as 
far as regards the admission of light and regulation of 
temperature, apply equally to 
salt-water aquana; but in 
other respects, die marine col¬ 
lection requires greater atten¬ 
tion to detail, and therefore 
must be treated independently. 

In localities near the coast 
there is, of course, little diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining the objects 
necessary to furnish an aqua- »• 

rium; but at a distance from the sea it is not always 
easy to get even a supply of water, and therefore it 
becomes a matter of considerable importance, at starting, 
to know how to proceed in the manner least likely to 
result in disappointment. 

The first step to be taken is to choose the vessel. The 
best form is the ob¬ 
long square tank, 
with the back 
sloping inwards to- v>; 

wards the bottom, 
all except the glass 
front being made of 
slate. But as this 
is not easily pro¬ 
curable, the confec¬ 
tioner’s cover in¬ 
verted, and fixed on 
a stand, will answer 
the purpose. As it 
is advisable to pre¬ 
sent as large a sur¬ 
face of water as 
possible to the ac¬ 
tion of the air, the 
vessel chosen should 
not be deep, but the 
greater the circum- 
ferenoe the better. 

It should be pro¬ 
vided with a glass cover having a circular hole cut in 
the centre. This will check evaporation, keep out the 
dust, prevent anything getting out, and yet admit suf¬ 
ficient air. 

The water is the next matter to he considered. Some 
writers have recommended the u|c of artificial sea-water, 
prepared by dissolving a mixture of 
salts in rain water; but the risk of 
failure is too great to make the 
experiment worthy of trial. There 
are certain ingredients and living 
organisms in natural sea-water that 
would bfi absent from the imitation, 
and upon the presence of these 
success may possibly depend.* 

The easiest method of procuring 
real sea-water, is to take advan- 

* An inalyals of 100 parts of the water of the Channel gives the following 
result:— 



tage of. a visit to a watering-place, and make an agree- ’ 
ment with a fisherman to fill a small cask or large jar, 
and transmit it to you by rail. In giving him instruction**, 
tell him to procure the water not less than a mile from 
the shore, in order to avoid the importation of impurities, 
By this means the writer has succeeded in obtaining 

water fromWeymouth, Broad- 
stairs, and Harwich, the ves¬ 
sel used being a nine-gallon 
cask, and the total expense 
not exceeding sixpence per 
gallon. It is scarcely neces¬ 
sary to remark that the vessel 
should be new, or, if a stone 

_jar, carefully cleaned. 

Fig- There are a very large 

quantity of beautiful objects that may be kept in a 
marine aquarium; but as the most attractive are not 
easily procured, and require some care in their manage¬ 
ment, the beginner should first try his “prentice hand” 
upon such as can be most readily obtained ; these for¬ 
tunately arc the least likely to perish from neglect. . 

Presuming that a 
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vessel has been pro¬ 
vided before leaving 
home, and that a 
few gallons of water 
(twice th^ quantity* 
actually required for 
the aquarium) canbe 
forwarded or taken 
back as luggage, the 
visitor to the sea¬ 
side may easily ob¬ 
tain all that he re¬ 
quires by taking a 
ramble over the 
rocks at low tide. . 

• The most speedy 
method of gathering 
the objects is as fol¬ 
lows : Take a tin 
can, as shown in 
Fig. 1, a net with 
a -long handle, Fig. 

2, and a hammer, 
nnd go to the beach about half an hour before low water. 
Choose the spot where the rocks stretch out farthest from 
the shore, and make your way over them to the water’s • 
edge. To do this some care is required, for the wrack 
that covers the rocks is exceedingly slippery, and a false 
step may launch you into a pool. As salt water is not 
... , beneficial to shoe-leather, those who 

are not provided with sand-slippers, 
should rub a little tallow over their 
boots, especially in the crevice above 
the sole, before starting out First 
dip your can -half full of water, and 
then wriggle the net quickly round 
the edges of the rock pools within* 
reach. There are several kinds of 
small fish that may thus be caught, 
but as they do not live long in con¬ 
finement, you. need not feel greatly disappointed if you 
|*fail. You will have no difficulty, However, in capturing a 
few shrimps or prawns, although it requires a practised 
eye to see ^hem. When in the water, they are almost 
transparent,\id thus easily elude detection, and when 
caught in a net they are scarcely observable, unless they 
forcejtltemsclves into notice by jumping about. 

You will lyive {(jscovered that the rocks on which yoti^ 
stand are intersected by fissures, which are concealed by 
the sea-weed. Take the handle of your net and throw 
l * 
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' the weed back, so as to expose the crevices to view. 
Here, clinging against the sides of the rocks, you will 
lee convpx-shap; d spots of a jelly-like substance, the 
colours being either brown, olive green, or red. These 
are the commonest kind of sea-anemone?—the most 
curious, and at the same time die most hardy, of the 
objects you will find. But there ‘hey are likely to rc 
main. Unless you know how ic dislodge them. Place 
yopt finger upon one, and it will throw up a jet of 
water, and at the same time tighten its hold, so that 
it cannot be removed without being mutilated; but 
approach it cautiously, and quickly force the thumb-nail 
tinder the edgfe of its base, and it may be peeled off 
unhurt without difficulty. If you do not succeed in the 
first attempt, leave the creature alone, and try another. 
This stnooth anemone (Actinia mesnnbryanthamim) 
will well repay you for the trouble of taking, for it 
wiH need less care and yet outlive everything else that 
vou may happen to get. 


, ECONOMY IN COAL. 

The price which coal has now attained, after a steady 
rise almost unexampled in any article of household 
consumption, makes its cost a very serious part of 
the expenses of middle-class and poorer households, and 
.should direct attention to simple means,. by which an 
economy of from 25 to 40 per cent, m the domestic con¬ 
sumption of coal can, without trouble, be easily effected. 

Many grates are far larger than necessary, and by the 
insertion of cast-iron “ cheeks ’’ at each end, may be 
filled with only two-thirds the quantity before required, 
without any loss of heat. A still better plan, where room 
enough can be spared, is to insert cheeks of fire-clay or 
brick, and to put in the back of the grate also a slab of 
the same. By even the slab at the back alone, the 
quantity of fuel required will be diminished considerably, 
while the heat wilt rather be increased than otherwise. 

Ashes should never be thrown aw.iy,T>ut carefully pre¬ 
served and mixed with an equal quantity of coal-dust or 
f small coal, and then slightly damped. Use this compost 
sit the back of the fire, where it will burn brightly and 
pleasantly. Many servants know this, but will not do it 
unless compelled, though it would really save them the 
trouble of sifting ashes. 

But the 1 chief of all means for saving fuel is the 
following:—Cut a piece of sheet-iron one-cighth of an 
„ inch thick, of a shape and size to reach within one inch 
erf each side of the grate bottom, and to project one and a 
half inches in the front Lay this over the bottom 
grating. , In making the fire, half fill the grate with 
coals j then put some shavings or paper, and over this 
Some sticks or bits of charcoal. On the top lay a few of 
‘yesterday’s cinders, and finally some pieces of coal, not 
shovelled on, but carefully laid by hand. Many servants 
will ridicule thus lighting a fire “ at the top,” and will 
tell you the fire will not “ catch” downwards through the 
qoal. But try it, and you will find that th's plan 
«fiOt only saves an incredible quantity of coal, but that it 
saves the housemaid trouble, and the room is far better 
wanned. The fire is to be replenished at the bottom, by 
putting pieces on the lodge and pushing them in, also 
wherever an opening occurs among the live coals, but 
never on ihe top. The shovel and poker must, in fact, 
be discarded, and only the tongs used. At least one- 
third of all coal used in sitting-rooms mot/ be saved 
in this way, the reasons lor which arc - vcry simplq. 
The coals; are kept quietly glowing: instead of burning 
fiercely away without giving any more heat ; 'find all 
smoke (which is simply fuel wasted) bus .to pass 
through, the fire, and is consumed to probt, instead of 
goingiipthe chimney. 
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" III.— THE DOG : TRAINING. 

If a dog be kept for actual service, such as minding 
sheep, or assisting the sportsman, he will generally be 
more efficient and valuable if trained up from birth by his 
cwner, than if purchased when professedly “ broken ” by 
another. The animal will not only be much mere under 
control, but will understand his master's peculiar signs 
and gestures in a degree he will not do if broken by a 
stranger. In fact, even when you have trained your own 
clog, if you lend him a few days to aquher person, the 
chances are that, on his return, it will be some little time 
before he is quite as useful as before—so rapidly and 
strongly do even individual idiosyncrasies become reflected 
in the intelligent animal. 

Training dogs is much facilitated by the fact that habits 
handed down through successive generations arc trans¬ 
mitted almost as strongly to the offspring as natural instincts. 
Thus, a Newfoundland maybe as intelligent in general as 
a Scotch collie; but the most careful training would fail 
in making him so good a sheep-dog as the other becomes 
with very little trouble, for the simple reason that his an¬ 
cestors for generations have been trained to that duty, and 
he takes to it almost as a second nature. It is the same 
with sporting dogs; and hence the great importance of 
obtaining, if possible, puppies from a well-bred strain— 
they do not give one quarter the trouble in training. They 
arc, in fact, naturally disposed to do what is required of 
them, and their inclinations often need little beyond con¬ 
trolling and "directing. It has been said, indeed, that a 
cross-bred, or otherwise slow and dull dog, when trained, 
will be more reliable and useful than a better-bred ana 
more docile animal; but we do not think such an opinion 
was ever held by any 6ne who had really tried both. 

For the training of the Sheep-dog very little definite in¬ 
struction can be laid down, success depending almost 
entirely on the intelligence, patience, and, we may add, 
kindness of the shepherd. An impatient, ill-tempered 
mm will never train a good dog ; while with a good 
master a well-bred collie may be taught to do almost any¬ 
thing. The education of the pup should commence as 
soon as lie can run faster than the sheep, so as to “ head " 
them: till then it is useless to begin, though lie should be 
taken out with them in order to become friendly with 
them, and to understand the most common words of 
command, which he will soon do if in company with a 
steady old dog. Indeed, an old, well-trained animal is 
almost essential to the training of a first-rate ■ sheep-dog 
with any ordinary trouble, though they may be trained 
without, if the 'shepherd have time . and patience to 
persevere. If, however, there be a sagacious old dog' to 
assist, tho task is very easy*; As soon as the pup can go 
fast enough, lie should be sent in company with the old 
dog to fetch in stragglers. After two or three times he will 
do this by himself, when he should be most sedulously 
taught to leave them alone when he has performed the 
duty. The next lesson is to “ go round them ” and keep 
the flock together ; and the old dog again will do half the 
teaching; without him, patience and good temper is the 
only method. The young dog must next be trained to 
obey not only the voice, but the waving of the hand in any 
direction. When, in addition to this, the pup can keepup 
the flock behind while his master walks before, he is as 
well trained as ordinary shepherds have any idea 0$ 
but is very far short of what he ought to be, to,the incal¬ 
culable saving of time and labour. He can be taught by 
dividing the llock and putting him in the middle, to drive 
different flocks without mixinpf one animal; to jump over 
a hedge in erdcr to head the flock ii\ a lane, aitd in fact 
can fee made, and in Scotland often is, so perfect busi¬ 
ness as to be trusted with the sole oversight of thousands 
of sheep during the w k nolc day, keeping all in their proper 
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finding-grounds, and showing a sagacity and fertility of 
invention in cases of emergency which is sometimes^enough 
to stagger belief. In mountainous countries, such as 
Scotland and Wales, it is surprising to see the skill which 
the sheep-dogs will evince in collecting the flock toge¬ 
ther. They appear to the full as eager in their task 
as the shepherd, and rarely, if ever, fail to collect all the 
stragglers, in spite of the formidable difficulties which 
very frequently lie in their way. 

The English rough sheep-dog is rarely capable of such 
perfect education as the collie, but will perform all the 
ordinary work required of him with steadiness and skill, if 
carefully trained. 

In the training of Pointers the greatest patience and 
Constant watchfulness are necessary, and the first lessons 
cannot begin too soon. We have already remarked on the 
strong instincts of this breed, and it is often so developed 
that puppies still suckling will point on seeing chickens, 
or finding bits of meat, or coming on the track of a 
mouse. Where the dog is too highly bred, in fact, the 
propensity sometimes is so exaggerated as to make him 
useless, causing the animal to point at valueless birds, or 
stale scent which the game has left for hours before. In 
order to prevent this, an occasional cross of the fox-hound 
is often used, and some of the very best dogs, such as have 
been sold for 200 guineas, are thus bred. This cross aiso | 
much improves the endurance of the animal without 
injury to his powers of scent, but it must always be em¬ 
ployed *with judgment, and only the best of the offspring 
should be preserved. t 

At a few weeks old, as soon, in fact, as they feed apart 
from the mother, the pups- not only of pointers, but all 
sporting dogs intended for breaking—should be called to 
their meals by the firing of a gun, commencing for a fcwd.tys 
whilst actually engaged in devouring their food. At first, 
they will be more or less terrified, but will soon associate 
the sound with pleasurable .enjoyment. It is best to leave 
off when this object is attained. They must also he taught 
from the first to come to heel at a call or whistle, being 
invariably, as soon as they evidently understand the 
command, made to obey it by a sufficient but temperate 
chastisement for every neglect. 

When old enough to walk out into the fields, the pups 
must be well practised in coining to heel, and when toler¬ 
ably perfect tn it, taught to obey the word "down." At 
first the command should be uttered with the whi Ip at 
the feet, forcing it down at the same time by the pressuic 
of the hand; repetition of this will soon*teaili the pup 
what is meant, and cause obedience, which may be occa¬ 
sionally rewarded by a bit of bread. When obedient at 
the feet, the pup should be ordered '•'down" when at some 
distance, and if a steady old pointer can assist, w ill soon 
obey; but, if it docs not, the traifter must walk quickly up 
to it and repeat the command in a stern voice. On the 
second disobedience a good scolding is added, and if a 
third time the order be neglected, a smart cut with 
the whip accompanies the "down" and probably im¬ 
presses It on the youngster’s memory. This lesson is of 
very great Consequence, and must be well attended 
teaching the dog by degrees to drop at the mere wave of 
the hand, as Speaking much in the field wouldtspoil the 
sport. The animal must never be allowed to rise till or¬ 
dered to “ hold up" or simply “ up" or directed by some 
expression of the kind. 

The next step is to teach the pups to drop at the 
report of the piece by ordering them “ d^pett ” imme¬ 
diately after discharging it, by degrees omitting the com¬ 
mand, and meeting any consequent neglect, at first by 
rebuke, aftd the second time By slight chastisement. On 
nq account must they be allowed to rise until th8 piec*e is 
reloaded, Checking any attempt to do so by an imperious 
“ down." /This lesson also is of the utmost importance, 
thoroughly teaching a dog to “ down charge ” toting of 


more influence than almost anything else in securing 
good sport; but if the various stages have been attended . 
to as described, there will be little of cither difficulty or * 
punishment about -the process, and the whelps may be 
trained to perfect obedience in regard to all the foregoing 
spuds by the time they have reached the age of four or 
five months. 

The young dogs may now be tak?n to the game, If 
possible, in company with an old one. Their incessant 
chasing of the small birds should not be checked, as it 
will make them eager, and the calm disdain of the old dog 
for ouch small deer will, as soon as they meet with real 
game, soon make .them ashamed. The example of the old 
dog will also spfcedily teach them to point and hunt with 
the greatest eagerness ; and as soon as this is accom¬ 
plished, he should be kept at home and the pups taken out 
by themselves for the final stage of training, which con¬ 
sists in bringing tlicir eager delight in hunting under 
perfect control. And here will be found the benefit of 
teaching them to “ down charge'' or to drop at a wave 
of the hand, befotc they have been allowed to scent game. 
If this lesson be deferred till after, when all the dogs’, 
hunting instincts arc m full exercise, the task of subduing 
them will be long and difficult; but, with the habits of 
obedience to signals and watihing the loading of the 
gun thoroughly taught fust, it will not take long after to 
turn out a thoroughly good pointer. 

The first lesson is to prevent the other dogs^when a 
comrade has found game, from rushing in upon the scent 
—to teach them, in fact, to back his point. The trainer must 
wait till the first dog lias made a decided and tolerably 
steady point, and then, if another dog runs in, his name, 
and the word “ so/to/” or other word of caution, must be 
shouted in a stern voice, at the same time waving the 
hand. Of course, if the preceding lessons have been attended 
to he will know that he ought to drop at the well-known 
signal; and if he does not, he must have both a good 
scolding and enough of the whip to impress the fault upon 
his memory pretty sharply. \\c repeattoere, once for all, 
that the great majority of dogs may be trained with very 
little correction, which should never be administered wan¬ 
tonly or unmercifully ; but still, when needed, to give less 
than shall be well remembered will be useless, and there¬ 
fore is nothing but mere eruclty, Geneiully from two to 
halt-a-dozen smart cuts with the whip will be found quite 
sufficient foi the puipose. 

Again, if the game should run, and the dog follows, the 
othem will naturally approach, and they may be allowed at 
first to follow on the scent in order to increase their 
ardour. But if any pup attempts to go before the one that 
found, he must be at once checked, and punished if he 
disobeys ; for the first dog would feel it keenly if his 9 cent 
were taken from him, and probably prove quite unruly for 
the rest of the day. 

Young dogs should be allowed to play with the first 
game they see killed. They enjoy this greatly, and with 
every successive bird they mouth, their ardour in the sport 
seems to increase, while they inrely injure it much if loft 
to drop it* tlicim elves. On no account should it be tom 
or snatched from them, a? it might teach them to tear it, 
and surh a halut makes a dog almost useless. 

Hav ng thus got the pups to back each other’s point, 
theie icmams only to perfect them in observing the 
‘‘ down Juvge" when in actual sighl^ of the game. The 
best way is td fire when the biids rise, but at first not 
hitting them. Still the dogs will endeavour, in all pro¬ 
bability, to gi\? chase, but probably an angry “ down 
eharye" will intAice them to obedience; if not, the whij. 
musl agaip be used. If any dog is peculiarly obstinate, it 
is bist to fasten a light but strong line to his collar, and, 
just when toe has gathered full speed, to fetch him tr; 
shaiply, which will send him tumbling over in a way h; 
will,much dislike, and with a few sharp cuts of tbo whip 
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it should be commenced, like that of all other dogs, when 
very yqung. As with other sporting dogs, he must first be 
taught 'to pay implicit obedience in the Way of coining to 
heel, and dropping every time the piece is fired—in met, 
never to leave his master when "on business,” except 
ordered to do so. He should also be taught, from the very 
milk, to “seek” articles thrown about,and to carry tenderly, 
by carcases stuffed with briars, as already described. Such 
a dog is more than half trained. Very often, retrievers are 
not sufficiently taught to “ down charge," and the conse¬ 
quence is, that they break away after the shot, whether it 
be a hit or miss, frighten the game, apd spoil the chance 
of a great many other shots by their impetuosity. Having, 
therefore, trained the retriever to “ down charge,” and, in 
fact, to remain perfectly quiet in the field, except ordered 
to “ seek,” little remains, except the teaching him to bring 
the game to your very hand, and to deliver it in no other 
way. Nothing can be more annoying than to see your 
dog find thf game and bring it, perhaps, within a dozen 
yards, and then drop it in some heavy crop, such as a 
thick field of turnips, which very effectually secures you 
from ever finding it also. The retriever must likewise be 

taught to do 
his work with¬ 
out loss of time, 
by occasion¬ 
ally giving him 
food as a re¬ 
ward, but never 
until he has 
carried the 
game by your 
side a little 
while, and you 
have taken it 
from his mouth 
with your own 
hand. This is 
highly neces¬ 
sary, or he will 
get the habit 
of dropping 
tnc game to 
eat the food, of 
which we have 
already spo- 

th* Korea colli*. ken. In train- 
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will soon bring him to order. The same experiment may 
be employed to teach an obstinate dog that he must not 
chase rabbits, hares, or birds. We may here remark that, 
unless towards the latter part of their training the dogs 
are allowed to find .plenty of their proper game, it will be 
very difficult to prevent them hunting and pointing small 
birds, for a good dog must hunt something; but if taken 
among game they*soon learn the difference. 

A pointer thoroughly obedient in all the foregoing may 
be considered a well-trained dog, and any other special 
points of training for sport it will be found comparatively 
easy to teach him. He must, however, be taught, as far 
as possible, to receive his orders by motions of the hand, 
in order that he may avoid any noise which might scare 
the game; and he must be made to keep sufficiently 
near the sportsman for the birds he springs to rise within 
shot 

If it is desired to use the pointer as a retriever also, the 
pup should be taught to “ seek ” while in the house by 
throwing bits of bread or meat. After awhile a small 
carcase may be constructed out of a rabbit or hare- 
skin, stuffing it with cotton-wool and briars mixed. This 
win soon teach 
him to seize 
tenderly, with¬ 
out' breaking 
the plumage. 

Then* when 
they are being 
trained in ac¬ 
tual pursuit of 
game, the only 
thing to ob¬ 
serve will be 
that the dogs 
do not run m 
and seize the 
ame until or- 
ered to “ seek 
(lead ,!” Point¬ 
ers which re¬ 
trieve seldom 
do so well 
when'an com¬ 
pany, as they 
tend to spoil 
the other dogs, 
which have not 
been so trained j but when alone will often perform in 
both capacities to perfection. 

The Setter is trained in very much the same manner as 
the pointer, the principal difference being that he “ sets,” 
or crouches, instead of “ pointing,” on finding his game. In 
endurance the setter will surpass the pointer, having 
harder feet and more power ol., limb. A setter has also 
more fire arid •'dash, which often enables a quick shot to 
bag more birds within a given time, and to get over more 
ground; ‘but these very qualities tend to make him a less 
perfectly obedient animal, his impulsive disposition seek¬ 
ing to break out, as it were, on every occasion. Some 
sportsmen, indeed, affirm that a setter can never be 
thoroughly broken ; but this is contradicted by many dogs 
of this breed, whose behavioui in the field is quite unex¬ 
ceptionable. It is, however, essential, even more than in 
die caste of pointers, that their training should commence 
when yet little, pups, and that they be kept from the first 
thoroughly under control, so far as they h? ve been taught; 
but if mis be attended to they will usually turn out most 
useful assistants, whilst to our fancy they are about the 
handsomest of all the dog family. 1 v 

The Retriever almost invariably cbntapts a cross of the 
Newfoundland, Whatever the other pafqnfcage may be, and 
hu training is comparatively a very simple matter, though 


ing a retriever 
for water.fowl shooting, it is best to begin in sum¬ 
mer, in order that the dog may not have to face the 
cold water all at once ; and it is necessary to check 
him if he eve. attempts to catch rats or other vermin, 
as lie will often waste his time in hunting on his own 
account 

Spaniels are much used for shooting in cover, and are 
seldom so obedient as field dogs, being necessarily often 
out of sight. To be of much use, they must be early 
accustomed to the game they are intended for, otherwise 
jthey will gad about after anything alive, or open on a 
"stale scent, either of which makes a dog of little value. 
They mey be easily taught to hunt in any direction, ac¬ 
cording to a wave of the hand, and to drop on the report 
of the piece; but it is difficult to get them to thoroughly 
“down charge;” they will generally rush to seize the 
game, if it falls. If the dog can be taught to “ down 
charge,” like a setter, it is better; but, if he is too im¬ 
petuous forlhis, the sportsman may be well content with 
making him retrieve properly, by bringing it tenderly to 
the hand. Few spaniels will do more. Most spaniels 
opfcn on<the scent, and pretty loudly too ; but some breeds 
sre mute on certain scents, and the.well-known Clumber 
• spaniel is perfectly so. 

Inlrainmg all sporting dogs, a command of temper ft 
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indispensable, for an unnecessary lash, or even rebuke, 
ought never to be given. One object only should be 
sought at a time, or the dog will get confused ; ticither 
should he be trained too Tong at one period, lest he 
become tired and disgusted. When he behaves pro¬ 
perly, he should be patted and encouraged—in fact, 
made a friend of throughout, and only corrected when 
really necessary. 

Having trained your dog to your own satisfaction, and 
got him to understand and obey your signals, you will do 
well never to lend him on any consideration, except to a 
person both trustworthy and not very unlike yourself in 
conduct and habi® when in the field. To lend a' good 
dog to a bad sportsman, is infallibly to spoil him for at 
least several days. If you have shot in company, and your 
friend and the dog mutually understand and respect each 
other, no. harm can ensue ; the great 
point undoubtedly is that the dog 
must be thoroughly familiar with the 
sportsman who uses him, and in the 
hands of a bad sportsman a good dog 
is very soon spoilt. 

In training Greyhounds for coursing, 
the great point is to exercise their 
power by slow degrees, so as to 
develop without overtasking them. 

The exercise should, therefore, com¬ 
mence with a little,- gradually in¬ 
creasing as the young dog’s strength 
grows. The forenoon is always best, 
if the weather is fine. Daily rubbing 
or scrubbing, with a tolerably hard 
brush, is very beneficial, giving firm¬ 
ness to the muscles, and keeping the 
skin in good order. Sometimes the 
limbs are fired to increase their power, 
but wc question if any advantage is 
gained by this cruel operation. The 
feeding is very important *, it usually 
consists of oatmeal and flesh ; but 
the training of all hounds is now so 
reduced to method, and comprehends 
so many details, that it is utterly im¬ 
possible to enter upon it here. 

In training dogs for performance 
no method can be laid down ; but 
kindness, firmness, and indomitable 
patience will always succeed. No 
other rules can be needed, for no boy 
ever yet failed in training his dog to 
do anything he desired. We do not 
think severity is ever needed in this 
branch of training, but we nevesjodk 
at the poor wretch who performs id 
some penny show at a fair, without commiserating him 
far the brutality he has probably had to suffer. 
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beds and borders be oval, round, or simply curved, rather 
than angular. If you have room for a grass plot, all well 
and good ; but wc do not like to see a lawn too small to 
be effective. It will^be seen by the following plan that we 
have provided for one in this instance. On this lawn we 
would plant a few miniature ornamental trees, such, for 
instance, as copper beech, silver birch, red or black thorn; 
or some of the better kinds of conifers, .as cypress, pines, 
&c. The plots marked 2 may be planted with flowers ; 

3 is shrubbery. A deodar would form a very good 
centre, as it is not of rapid growth, and it would be 
some years before it would overgrow the place. For 
kitchen and fruit garden, we have set apart two-thirds 
of the entire plctf. • On the Avail a let a peach, nectarine, 
apricot, or vine be planted, or one of each, if the aspect , 
and situation allow of it. If the produce is more than 
required for home, the surplus will 
always find a ready sale. The centre, 
or main portion of the ground, may be 
cropped with vegetables ;. and if you 
follow a system of rotation in cropping, 
and have due regard to the applica¬ 
tion of manure, you cannot fail to 
make your garden pay. Let herbs 
occupy the border, 6, cover thp wall 
c with plum, cherry, and pear trees. 
The Avail d will do for tomatoes, and 
the border e for smaller crops, such 
as lettuces, radishes, and the like. 
The centre of the garden can be 
divided into eight plots, as repre¬ 
sented in the engraving, for the pur¬ 
pose of carrying out a complete system 
of rotation cropping, full directions for 
which we intend giving in a future 
number. 


HOME GARDENING. , 

GARDENS must necessarily vary in extent and shape. 
We wilt take as an example a plot of ground ninety feet 
long by forty wide, and although this Avill afford very fair 
scope for carrying out a nice arrangement Avith economy, 
still simplicity of design will be necessary.* We do not 
advocate intricate plans on a small scale, as they only entail 
extra labour without an equivalent return, fcftippose, then, 
that the frontage is laid out as a lawn and llaAver garden, 
we will proceed to give a few .hints to enable our readers 
to fallow obt our plan with such variations as Jfheir pwn 
inclination may suggest. As a rule, let all walks in this 
department be cun r ed rather than straight, sharp angles 
b ein g very objectionable and harsh A the eyc. a .Let the 


CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER. 

At this period of the year all tea- 
roses in exposed Situations should 
be taken up at once and laid in by 
the heels, in a shed or outhouse, or 
Avhcrevcr they will be beyend the 
reach of frost. Every description of 
bulb should be planted by this time, 
though it is better if they are got into 
the ground by the latter tfnd of 
November. Fuchsias intended to 
remain out of doors ’all the Avinter 
should be cut down, and their roots 
should be covered with long litter or 
coal ashes. Pinks, pansies, and other 
choice things in open beds and bor¬ 
ders, should be covered with light 
litter in frosty Aveather, or Avith hoops and mats. Tulips 
and other bulbs require protection from frost if they 
occupy an out - door situat ion. Plantations of sea- 
kale, rhubarb, and horse-radish may be made. Noav 
is the time for making new drains, improving water¬ 
courses, and planting edges, if you have not had an 
earlier opportunity of doing it. Early peas and beans 
may be sown on a warm border, or where,they can haA-e 
the necessary protection during frosty or very Avct 
weather. Strawberry-beds may be made, but it ’ is not 
the best timp for planting the strawberries. _ Goose¬ 
berry and currant trees may be still planted, pruned, and 
manured, TJrey may afterwards have a slight forking 
between the rows, taking care to incorporate the manure 
with the soil during the operation. Aged fruit trees will be 
much improved by the* soil being well dug round and 
about their roots, and a six or seven inch thickness of 
old nmnui c kid in*a ring at least three feet round the 
stem of each. 'Trees of a younger description, that km 

* * 
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necessarily of a luxuriant growth, should have no manure. 
Stir the surface of the ground between advancing crops 
of vegetables whenever the weather will permit. Make a 
sowing of small Salading at least twicq a week on a warm 
border, or under Cover, as most convenient. 


THE .REARING AND MANAGEMENT OF 
CHILDREN. 

III.—THE NURSERY. 

Tb® aspect of a day-nursery should be light, airy, and, 
if attainable, exposed to the south. It is impossible to 
oy*r»estitnatc the worth of this situation in the attempt 
•to rear children in full health and buoyancy of spirit. 
Tjhe ruddy bloom of a well-trained child betokens some¬ 
thing more than a sound constitution—it indicates a 
joyous temperament and keen enjoyment of life. Children 
immured in gloomy apartments never wear this look. 
In save their clothing, they are liable to resemble the 
ill-fed population of crowded cities, whose playground is 
i the nearest gutter. # 

Doctors agree that the best place for children is tl*c 
upper part of a house, where the air circulates mole 
freely, and the odours of thp basement are less penetrat¬ 
ing. Not that nurseries should be in what is termed the 
“ roof of the house; ” still less should a child's playroom 
have a sloping ceiling, such as attic apartments too often 
have. *Wnat children require is. a cheerful prospect 
without, and an airy, roomy space to romp in. The 
custom, which is gradually gaining ground, of converting 
thg breakfast-room on the basement-floor of suburban 
vijlas jnto day-nurserics,' is very objectionable. One can 
quite understand that want of space and insufficiency 
of attendance often render these arrangements arbitrary ; 
but the error invariably discovers itself in time in the 
increased want felt for stimulating food tonics, and other 
remedies for enfeebled constitutions. 

The Furniture^ of nurseries requires a few words of 
comment. The bare necessaries of comfortable living^ are 
all that should be admitted into apartments where space 
and cleanliness arc indispensable. A large room full 
of furniture is less healthy than a small one scantily 

fitted up. 

Beginning with the- walls. It would perhaps shock most 
people |o tell them that the very best walls for a nursery 
are those which are simply plastered and whitewashed. 
Every year, in the spring, the whitewash may be renewed 
at trifling cost, doing away with the harbour for fleas and 
more objectionable insects. Next in fitness is a painted 
wall, admitting of easy cleansing with soap and water 
when required Equal in excellence is marbled paper 
varnished, like that of halls and staircases of modern 
houses. 

Bedding is an important question, particularly if there 
are many children to provide for. If possible, each child 
should sleep alone; never with Us nurse. Small iron 
bedsteads, are best; but if there arc many children, 
especially little ones, it will be a good plan, to have' 
wickerwork cradles, made in the shape of the bassinet 
Without the hood. A basket of this description, measuring 
three feet two inches at the bottom and two feet two 
inches wide, will be capable of containing a child till 
thrW years of age, at which time he may be quartered in 
some qjher apartment. The advantage these basket-worit 
bedsteads have is that the bedding may be removed from 
th^ nursery by day, and put elsewhere tp, air, and the 
vaskets thrmiselifcs stowed away .one ujjpn another till 
wanted. • 

Horsehair mattresses are lire be^t if the expense can be 
afforded. They are best because tjiey admit, of being 
easily Unpicked and put together again. It is only 
necessary to qhpick the “tabs,’' and empty the horsehair 


into a washing-tub filled with soap and water. IVhen it 
has been thoroughly washed, together with the casing, it 
is as gefod and sweet as hew. .Every one acquaintedJvrfth 
nursery management will be aware of the.nectosity'/for 
such cleansing. , 

India-rubber sheeting is very much used: hurt/unless 
several folds of good thick blanket are laid beneath an 
infant, the bed is cold, comfortless, and injurious to the 
tiny body. ' 

An excellent addition to the amontit of bedding allowed 
will be under-mattresses of dry chaff. These are very 
inexpensive, can be made at home, and may be easily 
renewed. They are warm and spring# Here and there 
a tab will add to their evenness. Bolsters made of the 
same arc comfortable ■ and economical. . For very young, 
infants, especially when teething, a cot pillow-case ofwash- 
lcather, filled with horsehair, will be most suitable. 

Nursery bedding should not be aired in the same room 
as that occupied by the children. If, however, no other 
means exist, 1 the mattresses and clothes should be laid 
before the fire whilst the little ones arc out walking, the 
windows and doors being left open during the process. 

The fittings of a nursery should be few and washable. 
Plain chintz curtains are preferable on this account to 
woollen materials. Sand-bags are requisite along the 
windows, in severe weather, because children cannot be 
kept from looking out and tapping at the panes, thereby 
exposing themselves to draughts. The bags should be 
movable easily. 

Pictures, illustrative of Scripture subjects, domestic ani¬ 
mals, and familiar scenes, are admirable for ornamental 
purposes. Mounted on card-board and covered with 
varnish, they last a long time, and may be safely washed 
without destroying their beauty. . 

It is not advisable to completely cover a nursery with 
carpet. A square of felt, bound at the edges, and fastened 
at the corners and sides with a few carpet-nails (those 
made with large flat brass heads are the best), is easily 
removed, and light to shake. The felt should lie taken up 
one day in every week, and the room thoroughly scrubbed. 
\n excellent addition to the ordinary means of clefinsing 
consists of a lump of lime in the pail of water used for 
scrubbing. The lime not only whitens but disinfects the 
boards. Whilst the nursery is scrubbed, the windows 
should be left open a few inches top and bottqm, apd 
a fire kept brightly burning, except in the height of 
summer. 

Chests of drawers, wardrobes, and the like, arc out of 
place in the nursery. The sharp angles of the furniture 
make playing in the room dangerous ; and such recep¬ 
tacles add to the impurity of the air. A hamper for toys 
is better than ‘he cupboards usually appropriated for the 
purpose. Children love to make a litter, and, to bq able, to 
get at their possessions without much trouble. Cupboard 
doors are better off their hinges. 

If the house-is large, and the nursery distant from the 
main supplies of provisions, a safe should be established 
on a landing or m a spare room, wherein bread, milk, 
butter, and nurse’s grocery may be kept One or two 
saucepans for warming infants’ food, and a kettle for the 
nursery tea, add greatly to the nurse’s comfort in busy 
households. 

Another nursery fitting should be a small kitchqnrrangq, 
instead of the ordinary fire-place. These nurseiy-topkss, 
fitted with a boiler, are a great saving of time anu trouble, 
when hot water is frequently wanted, as in the case of 
the morning find evening bath. 

Nurseiy fehders are in such general use, that .it seems 
almost, unnecessary to recqpimcnd them. No iroom ap¬ 
propriated, to children is safe without such a protection 
from fire. To be perfectly safe, however, and 1 beyond the 
reach of long sticks, it is needful that a wire guard should 
be suspended on the fcrate within. With this addition, 
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the outer fender may he used as a clothes-horse foe airing 
small articles of linen. 

In planning the .arrangements of, a nursery, the utmost, 
forethought should be displayed to make the little estab¬ 
lishment as independent of the rest of the household as 
'possible. 

■With regard to ventilation : the well-being of children 
much depends on a plentiful supply of fresh air, and dan¬ 
gerous diseases are generated by breathing over and over 
again the same atmosphere. If a child wakes languid in 
the mornin%, instead of being sprightly and refreshed, it 
may be taken as a tolerable indication of inadequate ven¬ 
tilation of the sleeping-room during night. Some provision 
for the admittance of fresh air is indispensable. An open 
stair-case (provided the door of the sleeping-room be left 
‘open) will generally supply a current of fresh air. The 
register of the fire-place in the sleeping-room must also 
be left open. 


SEASONABLE FOOD. ’ 

EVERY housekeeper is aware that many articles of food 
are considered in season or or.t of season at certain times 
of the year. It is needless to inquire into the reasons 
for this, though a satisfactory explanation could be given 
ih most cases. Bearing the circumstance in mind, we 
propose to give from month to month a list of the principal 
articles in meat, game, and poultry, fish, vegetables, and 
fruit, which are in season. It will be observed that some 
things, as beef, veal,-and mutton, are always in season ; 
but they may nevertheless be repeated in the monthly 
lists. 

December. — Meat .— Beef, veal, mutton, pork, doe 
venison, 

Poultry and Game. —Hares, rabbits, pheasants, grouse, 
partridges, woodcocks, snipe, fowls, chickens, pullets, 
turkeys, geese, wild geese, ducks, wild ducks, teal, 
widgeon, larks. ' , 

Fish. —Sturgeon, turbot, soles, skate, codfish, haddocks, 
smelts, dorys, gurnet, herrings, sprats, oysters, mussels, 
cockles, lobsters, crabs, and shell fish in general, perch, 
carp, eels. 

Vegetables. — Cabbages, broccoli, savoys, Brussels 
sprouts, Scotch kale, sea-lcale, spinach, endive, cardoons, 
lettuces# skirret, salsify, scorzonera, sorrel, potatoes, 
turnips, parsnips, carrots, beetroot, Jerusalem artichokes, 
celery, peas, haricot beans, leeks, onions, shalots, mush¬ 
rooms, horse-radish, parsley, thyme, tarragon, chervil, 
mint, sage, small salads. Garden herbs, or pot herbs, 
which are chiefly used for stuffings, in soups, and for 
flavouring dishes, or for garnishing, are always in season, 
and can be procured at any time, either green or dried. 

Fruits. —Apples, pears, medla/s, jAapcs, figs, chestnuts, 
almonds, filberts, nuts, walnuts, raisTns, currants, prunes, 
and all sorts of preserved and dried fruits, jams, marma¬ 
lades* a$d fruit jellies. 


DOMESTIC SURGERY. . , 

■ SUSPENDED ANIMATION. f 

U?*DER the head of suspended animation are included all 
those Cases of apparent death in which, by the judicious 
application of appropriate remedies, the patient may be 
ttrstored to vitality and health. The simplest form of sus¬ 
pended animation is that seen in fainting, when, from the 
effects of heat or over-exertion (combined dposs:bly. with 
tight th&ng), a young lady b .comes pale, falls down, in¬ 
sensible, Said appears scarcely^© breathe. The admission 
of Tre«h ail 1 iis of the fiist importance, and she fboulcf be 
immediately placed* near a i open window, and in tile 
recumbent position, so that the flow o{ bldod to the head 


may be accelerated- M .the same time, any tightness 
of dress- should be at once remedied, and , a little cold 
water sprinkled in the face. The use of smelling-salts is , 
occasionally of service in rousing a patient, but care mu6t 
be taken not to apply them too vigorously, for fear of irri¬ 
tating the nose. ■' If, as sometimes happens, a fainting-fit 
is only the prelude to a fit of hysterics, the patient should 
be thoroughly roused by the free application of cold water, 
so soon as the hysterical sobbings begin to shew them¬ 
selves, and a brisk walk up and down the room, between 
two not too sympathising friends, will then probably avert 
a domestic catastrophe which is always annoying to all 
concerned. Persons with a fcfble circulation, and, there¬ 
fore, more liable to faintness, may be glad to know that 
they can often avert a fainting-fit when they feel it coming, 
on, by at once lying down flat on a sofa; or, if from 
position—as in church—this is impossible, then that 
bowing the head well down on the knees will have the 
same effect. 

Drowning is the most common cause of serious sus¬ 
pended animation, and, as accidents may happen af any 
moment, every well-educated person should know what 
to do on the emergency. In cases of drowning, every- 
moment is of importance, and the attempts at resuscita¬ 
tion should, therefore, be begun as soon as the sufferer i$ 
drawn from the water, and without conveying him any 
distance to a house. The great object of treatment 
is to rouse the heart by inducing respiration, as in the 
case of fainting, and, if all efforts at this have ceased, 
recourse must be had at once to “ artificial respiration," 
by the following method, known as u Sylvester’s.” The 
mouth being cleared of any dirt or saliva which may be 
in it, the tongue should be drawn forward, and held with 
the finger and thumb, or secured with a piece of ribbon or 
an clastic band passed over the tongue and under the chin. 
This drawing forward of the tongue is very important, 
as it opens the wind-pipe, and must never be omitted. 
The patient being then laid on his back, with the shoul¬ 
ders and head slightly raised, the operator kneels behind 
his head, grasps the arms just above*the elbows, and 
draws them steadily and gently upwards (as shown in 
Fig. 21) until they meet above the head. By this means, 
the walls of the chest are expanded, and air is drawn into 
the lungs, and a second or two should be allowed for.this to 
take place. The operator should then lower the patient’s 
arms to his side, and press them against his chest (a? seen 
in Fig. 22), so as to force out the air from the lungs, and 
thus imitate respiration. This series of movements should 
be repeated twenty times a minute—not more—and the 
time should be taken from the watch of a bystander, or it 
will be found in practice that anxiety will lead to hurry 
and consequent damage. As it will be - impossible for 
one person to keep up the exertion necessary for many 
minutes, from the fatigue consequent upon it, he should 
be .relieved as often as may be necessary by another, 
who should have watched and learnt the method of pro¬ 
ceeding ; but it is important that all directions should be 
given by one person, since confusion and delay is sure 
otherwise to occur. Whilst efforts at restoring respiration 
are being thus unceasingly carried out, the attention of 
other assistants should be given to restoring the warmth 
of the body of tlic drowned person, by removing wet 
clothes, applying hot blankets and bottles, and by using 
friction assiduously to the limbs, in an upward direction, 
sq as to favour the flow of blood towards the heart. The 
utility of a warm bath is questioned by nutrty authorities, 
and should oqly.be resorted to when the patient is suffer¬ 
ing from extreme cold. Even ip this case, it is well'tq 
dash cold watei* over the face and chest, so as to cxcit$ 
respiration, and the use of the warm bath should hot be 
continued more tbag five minutes, without medical sanc¬ 
tion. Effdrts !g resuscitation should be continued, for ’at/ 
least an hour, fyeo in unfavourable cases, unless, indeed^ 
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a medical man is able to certify that the, sufferer is 
undoubtedly dead. Patients .recovered from drowning 
’generally require careful after-treatment for a few days, 
but this is best left in the hands of the medical attendant. 

Cases of Htinging, with suicidal intention, may un¬ 
happily .be »et 
with, and require 
treatment very 
similar to .that 
appropriate fbr 
djrp Wfa e&'C as e s. 

Of course, the first 
Ateals to cut the 
iunerer down, and 
loose the ligature 
foutid the neck. 

Cold water should 
then, be dashed 
' over the head and 
; chest, and if no 
’breathing is theffe- 
’ ,by ’ excited, re- 
COurse should be 
had at once to 
artificud respira¬ 
tion, as 'above dc* 
scribed. Iff cases 
of hanging, it may 
be necessary to 
bleed the patient from the jugular vein or temporal artery, 
in order to relieve the congestion pi* the head, but neither 
of .these operations can be safely undertaken except by a 
medical man. 

Suspended animation from Foul Gases is most com¬ 
monly met with in connection - with breweries, where 
the carbonic acid gas is apt to collect in ; the large 
vats used for brewing; or in wells, whpre the same 
gas collects and 
Is dangerous to 
any workmen 
descending to 
repair pump- 
tubes; &c. As in 
these accidents 
several lives are 
often unneces¬ 
sarily sacrificed, 
in the well- 
meant but igno¬ 
rant effortsmade 
to rescue the first ■ 

Sufferer, it may 
not be out of 
place to say a 
few words as to 
the best method 
of dispersing the 
noxious .gases, 
and , removing 
those who arc 
suffering from 

their influence. When one man has fallen insensible 
Udder. the influence of the carbonic acid, it is simply 
’auicide for another to attempt to rescue him . without 
pdOpgf- 1 precautions. - These consist in having a strong 
ropeisectirely fastened round his waist, so that he may be 
drawn up at once if overcome, andanol/fcr similar rope 
to be carried in the hand and to be attached to the first 
victim, , Tlwfmouth and nose should be thoroughly muffled 
with a woofte* comforter or handkerchief, and tfte rescuer 
should breathe as seldom as he can ^whilst attaching the 
rope to his fallen comrade. If sufficient assistance is at 
hand, efforts should at the same time be made to disperse 



the carbonic acid gas by throwing down buckets of waiter. 
By this means the ordinary atmospheric air will to a 
certain degree be mixed with the deleterious vapour, 
which being heavy will speedily find its way through an 
opening in the bottom of a vat, xf such can be rapidly made 

by opening a trap 
or cutting out a 
planlc.. A garden- 
engine ana hose, 
if at hand, may 
be used to pump 
fresh air to the 
^sufferers, and a 
^fire-engine, if ob¬ 
tainable, would be 
a still more effi¬ 
cient instrument 
When the sufferer 
is at last placed in 
safety, every effort 
must be made to 
establish respira¬ 
tion in the manner 
already explained 
under the head of 
drowning. It is 
most important 
that a free access 
of fresh air should 

be allowed to him by avoiding all crowding of anxious 
relations and friends around the patient. 

Insensibility from Sunstroke is occasionally met with 
in the summer months, from exposure in the hay-field, &c. 
The patient complains of violent pain in the head, and in 
bad cases becomes rapidly insensible, the face being 
flushed and the head hot. The treatment is to remove 
the sufferer in'o the shade and to apply cold water 

freely to the head 
and nape of the 
neck. The head 
should be sup¬ 
ported and cold 
water (iced if 
possible) poured 
from a height 
upon it... At the 
same time mus¬ 
tard poultices 
may be applied 
,to the calves of 
the legs, and 
medical aid 
should be im¬ 
mediately sum¬ 
moned. 

The same 
treatment would 
be appropriate^ 
to a case of apo* 
plexy, care being 
taken, however, 
not to prolong the cold effusion, as the patient’s strength 
might not be able to bear it • . 

Cases of insensibility from Intoxication or Poisoning 
should be seen' by a medical man as early as possible. 
No harm, however, can be done in any case by inducing 
vomiting, and this is most readily accomplished by tickling 
the interior of the throat with a ; feather, If the patient is 
unable to swallow, or if he is able, by the administration 
of an emetic of warm mustard and water. All constriction 
about thfc' neck and chest should, be removed, and the 
patient be placed on his side with the Head slightly 
raised. , . 
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GARDENING. species are apt to require too much heat and moisture to’ 

render'them desirable subjects, especially for growing in 
THE WINDOW CARDEN. / baskets. A few good healthy ferns to start with, will 

FERNS arc among the most beautiful of the plants enable you to kefp up a constant supply, as thdy may be 
adapted to window culture. The graceful forms of the propagated with ease by division of roots, and by raising 
foliage more than compensate for the absence of flowers from the spores. The spores are the seeds which are 
when they arc ificd alone ; but when they are employed found on the under surface of the frond, and they are 
together with flowering plants, in some such contrivance most easily collected by cutting off the frond entirely 
as the bulb case engraved in our last paper, the effect is when the spore-cases become brown, and laying it by in 
extremely pleasing. They may be placed as a centre, a warm place, wrapped in a piece of paper. In a few 
with dwarf flowers around, according to their size and days the cases will have burst, and the spores may be 


habit of growth But they collected and sown. They 

arc also useful* for hang- p - - may be sown in a pot, 

ing-baskets, the drooping n . * which should be half or 

fronds falling naturally over three parts full of material 

the sides, and making a . - 4 - 1 —-S ■ for drainage, and the soil 

handsome base either for % 1 1 * should be light and fine. A 

the flowers or taller ferns 7 1 f T . T little moss placed under- 

which maybe grown in the |i A L' fi v\ nealh the soil will keep it 

centre. N v \e sufficiently moist, and assist 

With regard to the bas- I iTr?/ l|)j (mTI the growth. A small piece 

kets used for such purposes j| gjls _ " - Q f window-glass should be 

as this, we may remind our SgSM _ put over the pot, and left 

readers that it is not at all there until the shoots begin 

necessary that they should D Igg: jSlEa.'' ft _ -I _-*g to appear above the surface, 

be of a very ornamental when it must be raised 

character ; so long as they F'S- *■— small greenhouse without heating apparatus. occasionally for the ad- 

are neat in outline, and (* », hinged cross-beami c, movable sash; v e, upnehts.) mission of air. When the. 

adapted to the purpose by plants have grfcwn large 

being sufficiently roomy to admit the soil and the free enough to handle, they should be transplanted imme- 
growth of the plants, it is immaterial wliht amount of diately. 

decoration may be displayed upon the sides. As the Drooping plants, which will flower freely in the basket, 
plants grow, these will be covered and hidden from view ; may be had in great variety and at very little ‘cost, 
and, therefore, the elaborate and expensive affairs which Among the most popular favourites of this kind are the 
arc sometimes sold for hanging-baskets, are practically nasturtium family, tropco lum, canaricnsis, and other 
worth no more than the plain and unpretending articles varieties, convolvulus - "major,'" honeysuckle, and trailing 
which may be purchased mesembryanthemum ; but 

for a quarter of the sflm. ........ 

A good example of the 
hanging-basket has been 
included in our previous 
illustrations. 

When ferns are employed 
alone in the basket, .it 
should be fitted with a zinc 
pan, in which to place the 
soil, as it will be necessary 
to keep this constantly 
moist, and without the pan 
an unpleasant dripping 
would be experienced. 

Ferns for the purpose of 
indoor culture may be found . 
in abundance in any wood, 

and in most of our country ... plants which require some? 

lanes. They may occasion- greenhouse w,tk heating apparatus. f hing more than the slight 

ally be seen growing in degree of attention which 

chinks of rocks, upon old walls, &c. A good variety might is sufficient for many of the kinds described in our last 
thus be obtained with very little search, including the paper.. It will be found advantageous to stimulate the 
common maidenhair, the hart’s tongue, spleenwort, lhdy growth of certain seeds'by artificial means, some of which, 
fern, and many others. The locality will irv many cases may be carried into effect simply and inexpensively, 
decide the examples which may be thus selected for growth, Befl glasses are useful, and not expensive. A cracked 
as each district has some kinds more or less peculiar to tumbler will answer the purpose in some cases; and in 
itself. The plants chosen should be small—the smaller others, a flower-pot turned upside down. In a cottager’s 
the better—as the more pleasure will be found in watch- 'garden wc.oncc saw a very neat eontrivance: .a tray was 
ing their gradual development; and when they have filled with sawdust, and placed in an "cast window; on 
grown somewhat too large for the pot or flasket, they may this the pats with their seedlings were placed, and over 
be removed to the garden, where they will help to make jthern was a'~fame of glass. The sawdust, by being kept 
a pleasing variety among the shrubs and flowering plants, wet, moistened the soil, and at the same time generated a 

If ferns be procured from a nurseryman <*■ seedsman, sort o^bottom heat, which materially helped the seeds to 
the hardy native kinds should be chiefly chosen* for germinate pn cdld days. The master and inventor of 



Fig..*. -SMALL GREENHOUSE WITH HEATING APPARATUS. 


collected and sown. They 
may be sown in a pot, 

A . * which should be half or 

three parts full of material 
, for drainage, and the soil 
" should be light and fine. A 
little moss placed undcr- 
—nealh the soil will keep it 
x\c sufficiently moist, and assist 

> l l / Kto^til tpa~Fn~l the growth. A small piece 

_• - of window-glass should be 

put over the pot, and left 
there until the shoots begin 

_[ -D to appear above the surface, 

when it must be raised 
itiiout heating appakatus. occasionally for the ad- 

lovabie sash; » K, uprights.) mission of air. When the. 

plants have grtiwn large 

enough to handle, they should be transplanted imme¬ 
diately. 

Drooping plants, which will flower freely in the basket, 
may be had in great variety and at very little ‘cost. 
Among the most popular favourites of this kind are the 
nasturtium family, tropcolum, canaricnsis, and other 
varieties, convolvulus - " major,' honeysuckle, and trailing 

mesembryanthemum ; but 
there is scarcely any limit 
to the number of plants 
that may be grown iff this 
way. The vi ; r Hp :l S helio¬ 
tropes, petunias, nemophi - 
las L lobelias, immunises, 
may be trained to 
cover the sides of the hang¬ 
ing-basket, and thus each 
spring or summer an entire 
change may be made in the 
character of the plants so, 
grown. 

Wc will conclude these 
papers on the window 
garden with some hints oh 
the raising and keeping of 
plants which require some? 

UITH HEATING APPARATUS. f hin g m0re than thC Slight 

degree of attention which 


decide the examples which may be thus selected for growth, Befl glasses are useful, and not expensive. A cracked 
as each district has some kinds more or less peculiar to tumbler will answer the purpose in some cases; and in 
itself. The plants chosen should be small—the smaller others, a flower-pot turned upside down. In a cottager’s 
the better—as the more pleasure will be found in watch- 'garden wc.oncc saw a very neat eontrivance:.a tray was 
ing their gradual development; and when they have filled with sawdust, and placed in an "cast window; on 
grown somewhat too large for the pot or flasket, they may this the pats with their seedlings were placed, and over 
be removed to the garden, where they will help to make jthern was a'~fame of glass. The sawdust, by being kept 
a pleasing variety among the shrubs and flowering plants, wet, moistened the soil, and at the same time generated a 
If ferns be procured from a nurseryman <*■ seedsman, sort o^bottom heat, which materially helped the seeds to 
the hardy nativf kinds should be chiefly chosen* for germinate pn cdld days. The master and inventor of 
window gardening, and they may be seen in numbers and this little Arcing establishment sprinkled the* sawdust 
variety to suit apy individual taster Many of -the other with warm water. 

z. ,i 4 8- 
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Th6 pots must be filled one-third with cinders for 
drainage; we then divide the remaining Space into three 
parts—laying first a layer of lumpy, rough soil; then a 
layer of finer soil, mixed with sand; next, and lastly, 
finely powdered sou, containing a greater quantity of sand. 
’.The surface soil must be sandy and light. If you can- 
hot obtain heath soil, a little powdered charcoal is a good 
sidrstitute. 

Water the pots so as to thoroughly damp the soil, 
and let them stand for a day to drain in a dry shaded place. 

Level the surface of the soil and then thinly scatter in 
the seeds, top-dressing them with a layer of fine soil of a 
thickness m proportion to the size of the seeds used; press 
the soil down, and lay over the top of the pbl a square of 
wfhdow-glass; sometimes, in case the plants are delicate, 
dr the sun scorching, it will be found advisable to shade 
with a piece of paper. 

For-small seeds, such as calceolaria, lobelia, &c., a 
Islight dressing of dry silver-sand is best. Migno nettg 
{requires dusty dry earth, lightly laid on. Balsams" will 
take the tenth of an inch, and convolvulus one-fourth, to 
cpver them, it is a very common mistake to plant seeds 
, great deal too deep. 

The difficulty of cultivating seeds in pots begins when 
the plants want singling or thinning out—one source of 
trouble being watering, as you are apt to drown and 
break the tender young stems. To avoid this, flood the 
•pol, by holding a piece of broken pot against the rim, and 
pouring over it a supply of water. Another method, and 
perhaps the best, is to immerse the pot up to the rim, but 
not over it, in a pail of water, leaving it until completely 
moistened. The water will rise gradually through the earth 
in the pot, and thus the chance of damaging the plants is 
entirely avoided. 

For bringing on tender plants, and keeping the less 
hardy kinds in winter, the miniature greenhouse is a most 
useful Contrivance. Any ingenious person possessed of a 
few tools may make one for himself. The size and kind 
of the house must depend upon the number and nature of 
the plants he wishes to provide for, and it may be either 
little more than the ordinary garden-frame in character 
and appearance, or so constructed and fitted as to keep 
stove-plants in health in a severe season. Our illustra¬ 
tions will afford an idea both of the more simple and 
the .more elaborate contrivances of this kind, and they 
may be of very moderate dimensions—in feet, in length 
from four feet upwards. 

Fig. i represents a small house, which may be placed 
1 in the corner of a garden or yard, to act as a receptacle 
for the window-plants when they have ceased to flower, 
& training-house for young plants raised from seed or 
cuttings, and a shelter for fuchsias, calceolarias, verbenas, 
&C., In the winter.' It should be erected with the back on 
Che north side of the garden, and the roof sloping towards 
toe south, so as to receive as much as possible of the sun’s 
rays., A good Ifiycr of fermenting dung, placed under¬ 
neath. the soil, and removed from time to time, will 
generate heat; but in fine and temperate weather the roof 
should be lifted for the admission of the air, which is 
•necessary to keep the plants thoroughly dry and healthy. 
At night, if the weather be frosty, the structure should be 
covered with a cloth qr mat to prevent radiation. 

Our next illustration represents an arrangement for the 
sqffply of, heat by artificial means without much expense | 
or trouble and this also is adapted to a greenhouse on a 'j 
very small scale. The means used is a hot-air chamber, 
kept at a certain temperature by means of ^spirit-lamp 
placed under a water-reservoir, a is here Cne reservoir, 
and B thc opening for the water supply, covered by a lid 
when the lower portion of the reservoir u full, c may be 
cither a stand for pots, or the soil in which the plants arc 
embedded. DDrepresents the air chanfec £ surrounding 
the .reservoir, and. which moderates the heat before ft 


reaches the plants; while e is the flue through which the 
heat is allowed to make its escape when it becomes 
excessive. T r is the spirit-lamp, G the movable sash by 
which the miter air is freely admitted in temperate 
weather, and H the tap by which the water may be drawn 
off. Either of these plans is capable of adaptation to.any 
comer of ground that may be available for the purpose, 
and the amateur gardener, who has but little space at his 
disposal, will find an apparatus of this sort of immense 
assistance to him. *• 


HINTS ON ARRANGING THB r DINNER- 
TABLE. 

So much of the general comfort of a. dinner depends 
upon the neatness and taste with which it is served, that a 
few hints regarding the proper arrangement of the table 
will probably be useful to our readers. Of course, the 
actual laying out of the table must depend upon circum¬ 
stances—the viands to be served, the number of the 
family, or guests expected, and the. means of the host. 
The cleanliness of the linen, and the knives, forks, spoons, 
&c., should, of course, always be scrupulously regarded. 
A very clever writer on this subject says, “ Everything 
should be brilliantly clean, and nothing should be placed 
on it except %vhat is wanted.” It is desirable, if possible, 
not to have lights upon the table or anything in tne shape 
'of flowers, raised dishes, or the like, which may interrupt 
the freest communication between the guests. It is also 
important that the salt should look neat. Most persons 
use prepared salt. This will cake in cellars, and should 
be removed at least once a week into a pic-dish, crushed 
and replaced. Common salt must b e grated fine after 
it has been placed in the oven to dry ; then laid between 
a folded paper, and pressed with a rolling-pin till perfectly 
smooth. Bread for table should be cut in thick squares 
very evenly. The napkins, when used for the first time, 
should be neatly folded, enclosing the bread, and after¬ 
wards brought to table in rings. 

Joints which require carving should always be placed 
on commodiously large dishes, otherwise they give a great 
deal of trouble, and splash the gravy. However crowded 
the table may be, tlje carver must have plenty of room, 
and it is most important that thp knives should be in 
good order. Nothing is more irritating to a carvbr, or 
more indicative of bad household management, than the 
unpleasant necessity of sharpening knives before meat 
can be helped. One or more sets of cruets should be 
placed upon the table, according to the size of the party, 
containing the different sauces, flavours, &c., that are con¬ 
tinually wanted. . 

Space at table can/be^gained by placing entremets 
which do not need car»wg, in small dishes, to be renewed 
if needed, or handing them. The vegetables also may be 
placed on a sideboard, if there is insufficient room. It is 
a common practice now-a-days to hand all dishes round, 
but there arc still some people who like to have every¬ 
thing upon the table, in order, as far as possible, to dis¬ 
pense with attendancie, and the necessity of continually 
asking for something. 


DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 

DISEASES INCIDENTAL TO CHILDREN ( [continued ). 

Teething .—TJie process of teething is a natural one, and 
should be unattended with any particular symptoms of 
ailment It generally begins about the sixth or seventh 
month, though in some children, especially those of a 
rickety constitution, its commencement is often long 
deferred. There are two sets of teeth in.the huffian body, 
the first or temporary set, and the second or permanent 
The first toeth to appear are generally the front teeth of 
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the lower jaw, and then the two corresponding teeth of 
the upper. Although teething is a natural process, it 
is often accompanied with certain ailments jr the most 
common of these are diarrhoea and bronchitis, especially 
the former. Diarrhoea is so common an accompaniment 
of the process of teething, that by some it is considered 
natural In any great degree, however, it is weakening, 
and should not be disregarded. We shall treat of the 
various ailments which are apt to happen during teething, 
under th^ heads of tlieirvarious names, such as Diarrhoea, 
Bronchitis, Convulsions, &c. We shall only here remark 
that the child during teething is unusually sensitive, hnd 
requires to be preserved from extremes of heat and cold ; 
to be fed regularly and very simply. When a tooth is 
obviously pressing on the gum, and the gum is swollen or 
red, and the child disordered in any way, no objection 
should be offered by parents to having the gum lanced. 
The relief afforded by this measure is often most marked. 

Bronchitis and Diseases of the Breathing Apparatus .— 
Few diseases are more common in young children than 
some degree of bronchitis, especially, perhaps, in the 
earlier or teething years of life. This complaint is not only 
common, but it is attended with some danger, and, unless 
speedily relieved, a doctor should be scut for. The disease 
consists in an inllammation of the bronchial tubes leading 
to the lungs. The wind-pipe divides into two tubes, these 
two divide into other two, and these again subdivide into 
two more, and so on until they attain a great minuteness, 
and on the minutest air-tubes the cells of the lungs arc 
placed. Bronchitis, or inflammation of those tubes, is 
one of the most fatal diseases in our climate^ especially to 
young children and old people. The symptoms of bron¬ 
chitis vary according to the extent of the disease, and as 
the disease affects more the smaller or the larger bronchial 
tubes. The child is quickly bereft of its usual liveliness, 
and shows the following symptoms :—It is feverish ; the 
breathing is quick, and the nostrils expand more or less ; 
there is cough, which at the first is piohably hard and 
painful, often making the little patient cry ; a wheezing 
sound may be heard with the breathing. All these symp¬ 
toms are apt to be worse at night, tlic breathing getting 
shorter and the child getting hotter. If the smaller tubes 
are much affected, the inconvenience in breathing, and 
the fever, and the danger of the disease arc the greater. 
All such symptoms are more serious when they occur in 
delicate children, or in such children as have large heads, 
or who have their teeth slowly and late. If these symp¬ 
toms occur only in a slight degree, tl*ey may yield to a 
little domestic treatment. If the weather be cold, the 
: child must be kept in a room comfortably warm. Large 
linseed poultices should be applied to the chest, the first 
of which may contain a few grains of mustard. The fol¬ 
lowing mixture may be given 

Ipecacuanha wine... ... 

Spirits of nitre 

Syrup . 

Bicarbonate of potash 

Water ... ... ... ... i$ ounce. 


drachm. 

dr.ichm. 

drachms. 

grains. 


A teaspoonful may be given to a child nine months old, 
a little more or less to older or younger children, or 
according to the severity of the symptoms. If the first 
few doses cause a little sickness, they will do no harm. 
The above mixture is very' good for feverish coughs in 
children. The syfnptoms which indicate danger, and the 
propriety of regular medical advice, are great feverishness, 
quick or laboured breathing, and any diAkiness or blue¬ 
ness of the colour of the face. • 

Cro^tp an d Nervous Crq/ep. —We will treat first of real 
croup, which consists of inflammation in thg jppsr part 
of the wind-pipe. It occurs for the most part in children 
between the ages*of two and five years, and is more com¬ 
mon m boys titan girls. It is noti<&d that th% children of 
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certain families are more liable to croup than the children 
of other families. The disease often comes on in the night. 
It may set in with symptoms of a common cold, with 
more or less hoarseness and soreness about thd top of the 
wind-pipe ; the child becomes feverish and coughs quite 
peculiarly—the peculiarity consisting in the cough having 
a dry, hoarse, harsh, ringing sound, the “ clangey" or 
“brassy” cough described by Dr. Cullen. The cough 
docs not acquire this brassy sound all at once, probably 
not before twenty-four or thirty-six hours. It is very 
characteristic, and needs only to be heard, and to be 
associated with a feverish state of the child, to teach os 
that croup is present. More or less coincidently with 
this cough, opours a peculiarity of breathing. The child 
breathes with a crowing or barking sound. This crowing 
or barking sound in breathing, together with the brassy 
cough, the restlessness and feverishness, and the general 
difficulty in breathing, get worse at times, and especially 
they all tend to be worse at night. The severity of the 
case is to be judged of by the degree of fever and the 
amount of the peculiar noises in coughing and breathing 
which wc have described. These sounds are caused by 
the swelling and inflammation at the upper part of the 
wind-pipe, which may be so great as almost to block it up, 
in which case the child becomes blue, and breathes with 
painful struggles and difficult). We need not say that in 
such ,i case as this, medical assistance should be sought 
as soon as possible. In the meantime, the child should, 
be put into a warm bath. After this a large liflseed poul¬ 
tice should be put upon the chest, and a sponge dipped 
in hot water (as hot as can comfortably be borne by the 
child) should be applied to the neck of the patient for 
a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes at a time; on 
discontinuing the sponge, a little dry flannel should be 
wrapped round the neck. The child should be in a warm 
room, in which a kettle should be kept boiling, sending 
out steam into the apartment, as moisture in the air is 
very agreeable and beneficial in this disease. If any dif¬ 
ficulty or delay is experienced in getting a doctor, and the 
cough is brassy and the breathing of the crowing 'kind 
described above, a little ipecacuanha wine should be pro¬ 
cured at the chemist’s, and uf this, a third, or a half, or 
the whole of a tea-spoonful may be given every quarter of 
an hour, in a very liltie water, until vomiting is produced. 
The smaller doses will do for children about two years, 
even lesser ones for younger children, and the latest dose 
for older ones. The hotter the child, the older it is, and 
the more ringing the cough, the more ipecacuanha wine 
will it lake and need. After vomiting has been brought * 
about, ten drops of the wine may be given in two tear 
spoonfuls of water every three or four hours, till relief is 
obtained. Children liable to croup should not sleep in 
cold bedrooms. Ipecacuanha wine should always be kept 
in the house. 

False or Nervous Croup ( Child-crowing ).—This diseastf 
is liable to be confounded with true croup, but it is quite 
different in its nature. Like true croup, it is most apt to 
occur in the night. It may occur quite suddenly. It is a 
nervous disease and not an inflammatory one. It is cha¬ 
racterised by a sudden difficulty—almost a suspension-^-* 
of breathing. When breathing docs take place, it is 
accompanied by a loud crowing sound, which gives the 
name to the disease. It is really a spasm of the muscles 
of respiration, and may be accompanied by twitches of the 
i thumbs or fcice, and even by general convulsions. It differs 
from true croup in that it occurs to younger children, often 
between tlic ages of six and nine months. It often comes 
t on while the child is getting a tooth. It is not attended 
with fever, like true croup, and comes on and goes off sud¬ 
denly.® A warm bath should be given, and a medical man 
sent foj. The child might be suffocated in one of the 
attacks. lf|a tooth is pressing on the gum, it should be 
lanced, and this measure often relieves wonderfully. 
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THE REARING AND MANAGEMENT 
OF CHILDREN. 

■iv.— children's clothing. 

We promised in oar last number to lay before our readers 
practical directions for making babies’ long frocks and 
petticoats. These are not worn so long in the skirt as 
they were formerly. For full-dress toilette for a baby the 


eighths of an inch wide. .The long-cloth not dressed should 
be procured. It can always be nad by inquiring for it at 
a really good shop. The thrifty housewife will find that 
she saves ten or twenty per cent, by going to a large, well- 
established shop, and the trouble and fatigue of a long 
walk, or the expense of an omnibus, will be amply repaid 
to her in the end. When a lady has to go a distance to a 
shop she should try and make all the purchases needed 



Pis- 33 - Vis. 38. Fig. 40. Fig. 3a. 



Fig. 41. Fig. 43. 


,fkirt of the robe, however, ... ■ 

is still very long; and as ^^ AT H%-?H 
the body,including the band, AN. ® 

is two and a half inches 

deeperthan the old-fashioned \ \ 

ones, the difference in the - >VY 

length is not very great. 7 —r 

The length of the skirt of / / / t \ 

a robe thirty or forty years 
ago was forty inches, and 

tnjp body three inches. A full-dress robe is now made 
thirty-six inches long in ths skirt, and five and a half in j 
the body. It will be the best plan for the young mother 
to commence by making the petticoats before she attempts : 
the frocks by which arrangement she will get her hand 
accustomed to the work. j 

Halt a dozen white oetticoats and half a dozen plain*; 
frocks, with one or two nandsomcr for best, will be suffi-. 
cient 1 but where means allow of freouent change, double i 
the number can be made, and the'every-day frock**,' 
embroidered also. For the petticoats, a fine, thin, soft' 
long-cloth should be chosen, and will cost ninepetfee or a. 
shilling a yard. Eleven yards will be.'-'sufficient, for six ; 
petticoats ; a very wide material is not needdi Also two 
pieces of tape, one a,quarter of an inch, the other three-1 


-) r~ —~7p ^_ —t at once > which may easily 

^5=^ J be done by keeping a little 

® JjK memorandum-book and 

./J pencil in the pocket, and 

II/. Ilj// «. jotting down from time to 

' -LL&- -if " time the articles in requisi- 

t 1 tion. The petticoat may be 

\ « ' ' • made in two ways. First, 

„ the simplest—Cut off nine 

breadths, of thirty-four 
inches each. Split three of these in half lengthways, to 
make half breadths. Each skirt consists of a breadth 
and a half. 

If the material is undressed, soaking is necessary. 
Rubbing between the hands, or soaping the work with dry 
soap, is sometimes sufficient preparation if it is dressed. 
It should always be soaped* for the sewing-machine. 
Any dress in the material clogs the teeth of the feeder, 
and impedes the motion. If the work is soaked it 
should be irondd whilst damp, and made very smooth, 
otherwise it is not easy to work evenly upon it Where 
the se’.vidgq? come the breadth and half-breadth of the 
skirt need only be run together neatly. The other seam 
must be run and felled. ’ 

Make a £ut down die centre of the half-breadth, seven 
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and a half inches mng, an shown at 3 in Fig. 33, and hem ( to break in the drawing. However the body is made 
it round with the narrowest hem that can be turned down, ] the skirt is always constructed in the same way *To 
neatly button-hole stitching the angle A, Fig. 32, and then j make the simple body, Fig. 32, cut a strip of long-cloth 
making a loop across, shown at B B B. In case any of our j five inches wide and twenty-six long. Fold it in four and 
readers are not acquainted with the correct mode of hollow out a piece for the arms, as shown in Fig 36 by the 
making a loop, we will describe it in detail, with the help dotted line between F and K. How these arm-holes look 
0/ the diagram, Fig. 34. Pass the cotton across from side when the piece of long-cloth is opened up may be seen by 



to side two or three times, taking an imperceptible stitch referring to the diagram of the completed body (Fig. 37) at 
through the material, and keeping the three bars of cotton ( , O and G. Cut two little strips of long-cloth (cutting down 
as close together and as much like one as possible. Then the stuff, not across), each four inches long and one inch 
work over^ them closely in button-hole stitch, as shown in and the sixteenth of an inch wide. These are to < form 
Fig- 35 - The object of this loop is to prevent the placket- shoulder-straps, run and felled on at H and H in Fig. 37, 
hole from tearing down, and must be made to all the maving first just nipped off the corners with the scissors, 
frocks’as well as the pettiedats. as shesvn at j J in Fig. 38, treating both arm-holes alike. 

Next hem round .the skirt, as shown at Tf in Fig 33, Then hem all round the arm-hole, and inside the shouldef- 
and then' gather .it finely at the top (e and E) all refund, strap,,lAakifsg tji<?hem no wider than the sixteenth of an 
Gathering is simply running, and drawing up the thread inch, which os the smallest division you will find marked 
It will be necessary to use rather coarse cotton for this on an English yard-measure. [The French, who are much 
purposs) because fa fine thread .is always exceedingly liable ijeater workers, preciser copyists, and better fitters, ‘divide 
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their inches into thirty parts.] Then hem the backs (K an inch apart. Leave two inches again, and repeat 
and K in Fig. 37) a quarter of an inch deep. Next hem all making thp tucks in the same way till you have suffi- 
along the 4 op, shoulder-straps included, a quarter of an cient. Fourth, a number of tucks the sixteenth of an 
inch deep, and run the narrowest tape in for a band. Cut inch wide, with the same space between each, and the 
two strips of long-cloth (down the material) half an inch hem to correspond. Fifth, a hem and two tucks the 
wide and nineteen inches long. Gather the waist of the sixteenth of an inch wide, and the same space between ; 
body a little at each side of the back and in the centre of miss half an inch, three tucks again j miss another half 
the front, as shown in Fig. 37, the limit of the gathers inch, and repeat once more. Either of these patterns 
marked by four o’s. Measure if the strips just cut exactly, will look well with a single row of embroidery added at 
and run it to the body on the wrong side, and turn it over, the bottom, but it is not necessary. Wide tufcks may 
Join the other end of the band to the gathers of the skirt, also be run in threes, with a wide space between. Sixth, 
The second band strip is used to line this, turning it down an inch wide hem, three quarter inch* tucks, each a 
at both edges, and hemming it on the wrqng side, taking quarter of an inch apart. Miss an inch, and make an 
care not to let the stitches show through on the right side, inch wide tuck and three quarter inch ones, a quarter of 
This completes the petticoat. an inch apart. Repeat the tucking once or twice more 

The second or cheaper petticoat bodice is made like a in the same way. 
dress body, and the same illustration will serve for both. A plain body can be made with tucks to correspond, 
Take a-piece of long-cloth six and a half inches wide and perpendicularly down the body. To make a tucked btsdy, 
thirteen inches long, double it exactly in half, the short a piece of muslin eight inches wide and the whole length 
wav, and cut out the front of the bodice like Fig. 39, the of the material should be cut and tucked across, com- 
fola coming in the centre, at M. Pencil the shape on the mcncing the tucks three inches from the end ; when the 
stuff, before cutting it out, into a one inch wide band, tucked piece measures four and a half inches from s to 
marked at P, which is put on afterwards, and with ends, s in Fig. 41, allow three more inches, and cut it off. This 
Next take long-cloth eight inches wide and fourteen long, piece resembles Fig. 41. Fold it in the centre, and care- 
dotible it the narrow way, the fold at R, and cut it the fully pin it together; then pencil, and afterwards cut it to 
shape illustrated by Fig. 40 ; afterwards cut it in half at R, the shape of Fig. 39, having the folded part at M. The 
as tne back is in two pieces. The two back pieces and back should be made quite plain, and cut in two pieces, 
ihe front will resemble Fig. 42. Join the pieces together, like Fig. 40; join it in the same way at the sides and 
T to T, running and felling the scam from the arm-hole to shoulders, as shown in Fig. 42. Set the top into a 
the waist. Do the same,at the other side, at u and u. quarter wide,band, the front of embtoidery, or worked 
Then also run and fell The shoulders, V to v and w to w. with dots or corals, which we will presently describe. 
Cut a* strip band halt an inch wide, and turn it down to The band for the top is made in two pieces ; cut each 
make a narrow false hem round the top, in which a tape half an inch wide, and allow for turning in. First run 
must be run. Hem the arm-hole, and let the waist into a the embroidery to the band ; then lay tne body on the 
band. A petticoat bodice needs no sleeves. Whip the table, the right side up, towards you. I'ut the band on it, 
skirt instead of gathering it, and sew it to the bodice the wrong side upwards, so that the right side of the band 
when the bodice itself is quite completed. Whipping is lays face to face with the right side of the body, as shown 
done by rolling the edge ol the calico very finely between in Fig. 43, where the tucks on the wrong side of the band 
the fingers, and sewing over the roll in rather long stitches, can be seen. Pin it, and run it to the top of the body, 
but such as will draw up into fine gathers. The rolling is the n turn it up, and you have the right side of both facing 
done piece by piece, as you sew it along. It is less trouble you. Line the band by running on the second strip of 
to turn down about a quarter of an inch of the material, muslin. Run a tape in. Let the waist into an inch wide 
instead of rolling it, but it is less neat. Some persons band, made of embroidery or worked with coral or dots, 
stroke the gathers down with the point of the needle, which The sleeve is cut on the cross, like Fig. 44, nine inches 
gives them a regular finished appearance, but it is better long and three and a half wide. Y Y is the piece for the 
not to do this, especially to the fine muslin of the frocks, hem, which is made after it has been run and felled 
because it helps to wear out the fabric. together at z z. Run and fell it into the arm-hole. The 

For the frocks, plain cambric muslin, at eighteenpence skirt must have a placket-hole made, and be drawn into 
1 a yard, is all that is needed, and about three yards will gathers in the same way as the petticoat, and then sewn 
be wanted for each frock. There are two breadths in to the body. Fig. 45 shows a plain frock completed— 
each skirt, a yard and a quarter long, the body is nearly the neck, waist, ->nd sleeve edges set in bands worked 
a- quarter of a yard deep, and the sleeves and band cut with dots. 

fnto another quarter width way. Eighteen yards will To Work the Dots.-fi, F : !i a needle with rather coarse 
therefore be wanted for six frocks. The addition of embroidery cotton; Eminence with a stitch, just as if 
embroidery is entirely optional, except round the top and you were about st'lching a waistband. You have thrust 
sleeves, where a little fancy work cannot be dispensed your needle in the stuff thus-but do not take it through— 
with. The embroidery used for the purpose should be leave it so, as shown in Fig. 46; twist the cotton round 
very narrow.' A simple scallop and dot is pretty enough, it, close up to where it comes out of the stuff (the place is 
^ • To make the skirt, cut two breadths (these should not marked by the letter a) ; twist it a second time in the 
c i>e less and need not be more than twenty-six inches same way. Bring the needle through ; if the worsted 
wideh each breadth a yard and a quarter long. Run cotton is not*riose up to the stuff, pull the thread, and set 
and fell them together with as narrow a turning as pos- it with your fingers. Take a second stitch through the 
sible, and-very fine cotton and small stitches. Hem the very same holes—B and A—and the dot is formed. When 
bottom, and reduce the length of the skirt to thirty-six dots of graduated sizes are required, take a small stitch, 
inches (thrft is, a yard)’ by making a number of tucks, and twist the cotton once, for the first size ; a larger 
The hem must be of the same width as the tucks. stitch, and twis^the cotton twice, for the second; a still 

There are different ways of tucking the skirts, which larger, and twistjrt thrice for a larger dot. Two stitches 
give variety to the plainest frocks. We will describe* taken in the same place (from B to a) raise the work still 
two or three ways. First, a half-inch wide hem, ,/md a more. 

number of half-inch wide tucks, each hajf an inch apart. Coral Stitoh.— Coral stitch is simply a number of long 
Second, half-inch hem and half-inch tucks, each one inch stitches worked at right angles with very coarse embroidery 
apart. Third, half-inch hem and one tuck, v.alf an inch cotton, in the way shown in Fig. 47. 
apart. Leave two inches, and make two more tucks, half A pretty Baby's Robe (Fig. 48).—A very pretty baby’s 
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lobe may be made with the help of the sewing machine, 
with a front e*t tablie. A very fine muslin should be chosen 
for this purpose. The tucks will require a breadth about 
two yards long. It is best to work the tucks before cutting 
the material, as if there is any variation in the width, the 
length will not be exact. First leave five inches the six¬ 
teenth of an inch wide, and work a similar one between, 
bliss two inches, and repeat till the work is a yard long. 
Then cut it oft This tucked piece must be gored on both 
sides, i^old it in the middle and pin it well together and 
cut both sides together. The half width as it lies doubled 
must be gored off to five inches across the lop. It 
is better also net to let it measure more than fourteen 
inches at the bottom. The five inches left are to come at 
the bottom, one of which is allowed for the hem. Join a 
plain width to this to make the skirt; but before joining, 
run down each side of the gored breadth a piece of em¬ 
broidery—simply a scalloped edge—carry it also across 
the bottom of the skirt just below the tucks, marked A to 
A in Fig. 48. When the skirt is completed, add a three 
and a half inch flounce, to be fluted all round the bottom, 
the edge scalloped in button-hole stitch. For the body, 
tuck a straight piece horizontally with small tucks close to¬ 
gether, and cut it stomacher shape, as shown in Fig. 49, 
inserting it into the remainder of the body, with a brace of 
the scalloped muslin added each side, and straight round 
the back like a bcrlhe. The sleeves arc made the same 
as Fig. 44 but over them is a frill of the scallops. The 
waist and neck-band arc slightly embroidered, and a 
simple edging placed round the meek. 

To obtain the stomacher pattern is not difficult: cut the 
bodice pattern, Fig. 39, in paper, with a pencil mark off the 
line of the stomacher shown in Fig. 49 ; cut the tucked 
piece stomacher-shape, and the side pieces form the re¬ 
maining portion of the pattern. 

A Christening Robe (Fig. 50).—To make this dress, 
take half a width of muslin and run tucks three and three 
with about four inches*between each. Cut them apart. 
In paper cut the pattern of the front of*tlie robe, which is 
to be a gore twenty-eight inches at. the bottom, and ten at 
the top. Cut the half of it in paper, and allow thr< e inches 
for the centre and outside insertion. Between every three 
tucks place a row of insertion, laying each on the paper 
pattern, so as to cut them the right length and not waste 
the embroidery, which is expensive. Between every three 
tucks' there must be a piece of inch wide embroidered 
insertion. Cut both tucks and insertion a little longer 
than the pattern to allow for working up, then neatly join 
them. Down the centre there is a row of embroidery, 
bordered each side by edging, and this is repeated at each 
side and carried round the bottom. A plain breadth of 
wide muslin completes the skirt, which is bordered all 
round by an embroidered flounce four inches deep. The 
body is composed of a stom&Vr^of two tucks and one 
insertion, placed alternately. Anmycrtion double edged, 
occupies the centre, and the braces, which form a berthe 
behind, are of the flouncing embroidery that robes the 
front of the skirt. The sleeves arc plain, like Fig. 44; 
but covered w>th a frill of the flouncing. The waist and 
neck-band are made of insertion, and a narrow edge 
finishes the top. Christening robes for babes are some¬ 
times made of lace instead of embroidery ; lut of course 
this requires everything en suite in richness and costliness, 
and is by no means necessary. Many parents prefer to 
use a plain robe for the christening. 

A baby’s bib is commonly made of a piece of piciud or* 
fine marsella, shaped like Fig. 51, and made braided or 
plain. If braided, the edge is button-stitched and cut out. 
If plain, it should be piped round, and then a tape run ’ 
over the piping on the wroftg side. To keep a baljy nice, 
six bibs .should bc» made, and one every otflcr day used. 
A fresh one every day is still nicer. Fig. 52 is a Pretty 
fancy dewftr' for a bib. It should he made in fine piqufi. 


white, piped with long-cloth, edged all round with narrow, 
embroidery, and run down on the wrong side with a false 
hem of tape. 


COOKING. 

MEAT DISHES AT MODERATE COST. 

Shecjts Trotters. —When these can be bought, r - in many 
large towns, ready scalded and with the hair removed, 
they are not dear. Keep them steeped in cold water 
till you set them on the fire to boil, which will take at 
least three or four hours. When done, they may be eaten 
with pepper, salt, and vinegar. A nice sauce for them is, 
to put some fat and flour in a stewpan, to mix in smoothly 
some of the broth, to throw in a little chopped parsley, 
and season with salt and a dash of vinegar. Cold sheep’s 
trotters can be covered with melted fat, rolled in bread¬ 
crumbs, and broiled over a clear fire. 

Sheep's Feet /’die —(French).—Have a coarse earthen 
pot or pate-dish, with a well-fitting cover. Get* at the 
tripc-sliop, or of your butcher, three gangs of sheep’s 
feet (twelve) ready cleaned and scalded. Divide them*at 
the joints into two or more pieces : boil them a couple of 
hours; then pack them closely in the p&td-diph, inter¬ 
spersing with them equally, as seasoning, sprigs of thyme 
and parsley, a few bay leaves, cloves, pepper, allspice, 
salt, and button-onions, whole. Put in the liquor in which 
the feet were boiled ; then put on the cover ;«tic it in it# 
place with string passed over it round the dish ; cover it 
down closely all round with paste, and send the p&td to 
pass the night in a baker’s oven after the bread is drawn. 
Next morning, the patd will be done, and may be either 
eaten hot or allowed to get cold. The oven being slow, the 
feet will be cooked to a jelly. If the oven is too fierce, 
they will of course be dried up, burnt, and rendered good 
for nothing. When properly done, this is an excellent 
dish; but success entirely depends on the moderate 
temperature of the oven, the close fastening down of the 
lid with paste, and care on the part*of the baker to pre¬ 
vent its drying up. 

Pigs’ feet and pettitoes may be dressed in exactly the 
same way. 

£ V lip's Liver , Stewed. —Choose it fresh killed, of a clear 
bright colour, •without spots. Dr. Edward Smith, a high 
authority, says,* “ Liver should be cut into thin slices, and 
boiled or fried with bacon. Cook it well, but not with a hot 
fire, and do not make it dry and hard. See that it looks 
healthy." It is perhaps the part of our butchers’ meat 
which is most liable to be affected by disease. By out* 
mode of dressing liver, it is just as good warmed up again 
as it was at first ; indeed, nobody would know, unless 
they were told, that this was the second, or even “ the 
third time of asking." Having as much calf’s liver as 
your family want, cut it into pieces the size of a hen’s eggt 
season them with pepper and salt, roll them in flour, and 
let them so remain on a dish while you are doing what 
follows. Peel potatoes, halve or quarter them, if large; 
do the same with onions ; slice two or three tarrots. Put 
some fat or dripping into a broad shallow saucepan or 
stewpan, and when it is melted, brown in it a soup-spoon# 
ful of flour. Stir in a little water ; mix well; then put in 
your liver, shaking it about; then enough warm water to 
cover it. When it boils, put in your vegetables; when 
they have boiled a few minutes, c^raw the saucepan aside, 
and let them simmer till they arc doncenough. Taste il 
sufficiently seasoned. It will be a great improvement if yon 
can put in with the vegetables a sprig of parsley,-celery 
leaf, and thyme. Lay the pieces of liver in the middle of 
your (fish, put the vegetables round them, and pour the 
gravy over all. , 

If ye 5 u/#y slices of liver and bacon, thicken the grease 
* • •“ Practical Dietary,” p. *56. 
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left in the pan with flour and water, season with gepper, 
allspice, and vinegar, and pour it over them for 
gfavy. ■ . 

Sliced Calf's or Sheefts Liver Fried—Cut up the liver 
into small thin slices. Cut some onions crosswise into 
very thin slices. Brown them in a stewpan with a lump 
of butter; dust in. a little flour; stir in enough boiling 
water to cook them tender; season with pepper and salt. 
In your frying-pan fry the sliced liver in butter, taking 
care not to do them too much. Grate a little nutmeg 
over them, and add a dash of vinegar; then put them to 
the onions in the stewpan ; mix them together; let them 
stew gently for five or six minutes, and serve with the 
gravy poured over them, which may be further thickened, 
tf too greasy, with’ a little flour and hot water. 

Calf’s Liver Cheese. —Chop fine a couple of pounds of 
calf’s liver, half a pound of beef suet, half a pound of 
white bacon, and a few mushrooms, if there happen to be 
any. Mix these well together, then add to them three 
or four*good-sized onions chopped and browned in butter 
in the frying-pan, six cgg-yolks, a small glass of brandy, 
popper, salt, and grated nutmeg, and lastly, stir in the 
whites of six eggs beaten to a froth. Line the bottom 
and sides of a well-tinned iron saucepan with very thin 
slices of white bacon; put in the minced liver, &c., and 
cover with thin slices of bacon. Close the saucepan 
tightly with a lid on which you can heap hot cinders or 
lashes. Copk over a very gentle fire. It does very well 
on a hearth where wood is burnt, with the hot ashes piled 
round it. Let it remain in the saucepan till quite cold 
and stiff. To turn it out, set the saucepan a minute or 
two in boiling wate^; place the dish over it, and then 
reverse it. 

Bullock's Heart ii la Mode. —Split open the heart at its 
thinnest side, without cutting it in two; take out the 
arterial cartilage and the coagulated blood left in it; fill 
its inside with bacon cut into dice, seasoned with pepper, 
salt, and chopped parsley, 'fie it round with string into 
its original shape. «Stew it in a saucepan, covered with 
broth, and half as much cider, if it comes handy; add 
a bunch of sweet herbs, and as many onions and carrots 
as there is room for. When it has simmered gently full 
four hours, lay it on a dish ; put the carrots and onions 
round it; let the liquor boil a few minutes longer to 
thicken, then pour some of it over the heart, and serve 
the rest in a sauce-boat. If you like it, you may flavour 
the latter with mushroom, catchup and a little red wine, 
which will give the heart the flavour of liare. 

• Bullock's Kidney. —This is often cut up into dice, and 
made into kidney pudding, exactly as we have directed 
above for beef pudding. The crust helps it out very well; but 
it is less agreeable cold, and the kidney is very apt to be 
hard. As a change from this, cut up the kidney into very 
dhin slices, dust them plentifully with flour, and season 
with pepper and salt, l’ut a lump of butter into a sauce¬ 
pan.; as soon as it begins to melt, put your sliced and 
seasoned kidney to it ; add a little cold water, just enough 
to prevent burning ; if you live in a cider country, use 
cider instead. You may add a tablc-spoonlul of catchup. 
•Keep shaking and stirring over a gentle fire without ever 
letting it come to a boil. If it does, your kidney will be 
hard and leathery. The secret of success consists in not 
letting ifcook too much, too fast, nor too long. Lay bits 
of toasted bread round the edge of a dish. With a spoon 
put the kidney in the middle ; give the gravy a boil up, 

, and pour it over it. Some cooks would garnish with 
sliced lemon, and stew in red wine, or even in efiampagne; 
for the latter, the cider is not a bad substitute, and i» 
often more obtainable. If any is left, leL it be warmed 
up over a very gentle fire. % 

• Tripe Nortnandy Fashion,— Wasli yeur tripe, scald it; 
wash it again, scald it again; scrape it, washlit, re-scrape, 
and re-wash it in.several waters; then cut it in pieces, 

I 


and put it to cook in a boiler with chopped bacon, carrots, 
onions, garlic, cloves, thyme, bay-leaf, parsley, and pepper¬ 
corns. Moisten with white wine or cider, and the fat 
skimmed from the pol-au-ftu, or family soup-kettle. 
Instead of these, you may use good soft water, setting 
on cold. Let it simmer gently for about eight hours (we 
say, till tender, which will probably come to pass in a 
little less time). Before cooking tripe to serve it in any 
way, cut it into neat pieces two or three inches square. 
Tripe has been recommended to invalids, stewed with 
beef, seasoned to taste, and with thickened gravy poured 
over it. It may also be stewed with onions and milk, 
seasoned with pepper, salt, and nutnreg. It can be 
fricasseed brown with fried onions and gravy or good 
broth, and heightened, just before serving, with allspice 
and tarragon vinegar. In all these cases the tripe must 
have long stewing, unless it has been done very nearly 
enough by the regular tripc-drcsser of whom it was bought. 
One of the nicest ways of cooking tripe so prepared is to 
fry it in batter in the way already directed for other things. 
It then requires no sauce whatever ; if any is wished for, 
make it with water, flour, butter, a little vinegar, and still 
less mustard. 

Lady Harriet St, Clair, in her “ Dainty Dishes,” gives 
three recipes for tripe, of which wc borrow two, on ac¬ 
count of their excellence and simplicity. 

Slewed Tripe.— Select two pounds of double tripe well 
cleaned and blanched, cut in pieces of rather less than a 
quarter of a pound each; put in a clean stew-pan with a 
pint of milk and one of water, two teaspoonfuls of salt, 
one of pepper, eight middle-sized onions carefully peeled. 
Set it on to boil, which it should do at first rather fast, 
then simmer till done, which will be in rather more than 
half an hour. Put it into a deep dish or tureen, and serve 
with the milk and onions. 

Tripe A hi Lyonnaise (Lyons Fashion). — When any 
cold tripe remains, cut it in thip slices about an inch 
square, and wipe it very dry. M incc two onions, put some 
butter (in the proportion of three ounces to u pound of 
tripe) into a frying-pan with the onions. When they arc 
about halt done put in the tripe, and let all fry for about 
ten minutes ; season with pepper and salt, and three table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar to each pound of tripe. Serve very 
hot. This is a favourite dish in Lyons with all classes. 

Besides these ways, French cooks serve tripe broiled in 
oiled paper, bread-crumbed, white, with sauce piquante; 
with sauce Robert, angratin, or browned in the oven, like 
fricasseed fowl; in*flat sausages after chopping, with skate 
sauce, like ox-palatcs; Provencal way, plenty of garlic and 
oil; Milanese way, with grated cheese; Italian way, 
stewed with macaroni, &c. &c. 

Neat’s Foot or Cow r ecl. —The feet are mostly sold 
so nearly cooked as onlyHo require a warming-up; but 
the substance of feet consists of so little else 

besides gelatine apcj bone (the oil, strong in flavour, being 
extracted in their preparation), that we consider them more 
fit to enrich other dishes—soups, stews, fricassees, &c.— 
than to be served as a dish by themselves. 

Neat's Foot with Parsley Sauce. —Warm up or finish 
cooxing your neat's foot in as little water as may be. 
When ready to serve, make sauce with n little of the 
liquor, flour, butter, chopped parsley, and a dash of 
vinegar. Pour this over the foot, and serve. 

Breast of Pork with Rice (Economical).—Wash and 
scald a pound of rice. , Wash and cut up into dice half 
or three-quartejs of a pound of breast of pork, fat and 
lean together; yten add to it a little butter in a stew-pan. 
When nicely browned, add the rice; stir in gradually 
three pints of water or broth and a little pepper. ’Let it 
stew fflr fiv#-and-twenty minutes, stirying now and then, 
to keep it from sticking to the bottom. When dflne, serve 
it in a heap in the mitj^le of a dish. A few boiled or Dried 
sausages laid round it make a very pleasyit addition. 
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ANIMALS KEPT FOR PROFIT. 

XV.—POULTRY. _ * 

It will always be found a desirable plan to cut the 
straw into short lengths for a hatching nest, and the 
neglect of this precaution is the most frequent cause of 
breakage; the nen, during her twenty-four hours’ stay, 
gets her claws entangled in the long straws, and on 
leaving for her daily meal is very likely to drag one or 
two with Hter, fracturing one or more eggs, or even jerking 
them quite out of the nest. 

Should such a mishap occur (and the. nest should be 
examined every twb or three days when the hen is absent, 
to ascertain this), the eggs must be removed, clean straw 
substituted, and every sound egg at all soiled by the broken 


sprinklethe eggs slightly with water every day while she 
is off. This is done best by dipping a small brush in tepid 
water; and is always necessary to success in dry weather) 
when a hen is set in a box at a distance from the ground, 
as is the case in large sitting-houses. But, where it can 
be had, we prefer the natural moisture of a damp soil: 
it never fails, and avoids the need of going near the 
hen. 

When the number of eggs set yearly is considerable, it 
is worth while to withdraw the unfertile ones at an early 
period. About the eighth day let the hen be removed by 
candlelight, and each egg be held between the eye and 
the light, in the manner represented, Fig. 8. If the egg be 
fertile, it will appear opaque, or dark all over, except 
perhaps, a small portion towards the top j but if it be 
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one be washed with a sponge and warm water, gently 
but quickly drying after with a cloth. The hen, if very 
dirty, should also have her breast cleansed, and the whole 
replaced immediately, that the eggs riflfc- not be chilled. A 
moderate hatch may still be expected, though the number 
in chides is always more or less reduced by an accident of 
this kind. If, however, the cleansing be neglected for 
more than a couple of days after a breakage, or less at 
the latter period of incubation, probably not a single chick 
will be obtained ; whether from the pores of the shell 
being stopped by the viscid matter, or from she noxious 
smell of the putrefying egg, it is not very material to 
inquire. 

Every egg should also be marked quite round with 
mk or pencil, so that if any be. subsequently laid in 
tnc nest they may be at once detected gnd removed. 
Hens will sometimes lay several eggs after beginning 

In ordinary winters the he* should be set as in summer, 
giving her, however, gather more straw. Onljf* in severe 
weather should she be brought into the house ; and*in 
that case, or in summer if the ground fee very dry, it will be 
necessary during the last half of the hatching ^period to 


unimpregnated, it will be still translucent, the light passing 
through it almost as if new laid. After some experience* 
the eggs can be distinguished at an earlier period, and a 
practised hand can tell the unfertile eggs even at the 
fourth day. Should the number withdrawn be con¬ 
siderable. four batches set the same day may be given to 
three hens, or even two, and the remainder given fresh 
eggs ; and if not, the fertile eggs will get more heat, and 
the brood come out all the stronger. The sterile eggs are* 
also worth saving, as they are quite good enough for 
cooking purposes. 

It is a common mistake to set too many eggs. In 
summer, a large hen may have thirteen, or a 'Cochin 
fifteen (of her own); but in early sp/ing eleven are quite 
enough. We* have not only to consider how many 
chickens thejien can hatch, but how many she can cover 
when they are partly grown. If a hen be set in January, 
sMe should not nave more than seven or eight eggs, or the 
oor littlg things, as soon as they begin to get large, will 
ave no shelter, apd soon die off. It is far better to 
hatch only sii and tear five, or maybe all, to health and ’ 
vigour, than t& hatch ten and only probably rear three 
puay little creatures, good for nothing but to make broth. 
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Ift April and- May broods, such a : limitation is not needed; those wbodt>,.and getting ajfqf .mice. At seven shillings 
'bat'even 'then eleven.-pr -twelve .chickens, are Ipiite as (which we believe to-be about a fair value, compared with 
'many as a large, wellTfeatbefced Jien can properly nourish, that of guano, on account of the'moisture contained), or 
and the eggs should only, be, one or two in excess of that when it pan.be. used, in the garjd^n, we consider the value 
•number; ' r - qf the manure equal tofully onor^ft’^ppt^ap%.one-fourth 

■ \ A good hen iwillTnet- remain,-more than half en-hour would bp nearer the mark^of the totalpgafitfrpnf; be fowls, 
•stay .from dber bes^Mmlemr she. has hew deprived, <pf a It is, therefore, an item-.tQa.im^^t,t 4 dic t p£giscted. 
dust-bath, and so become infested with lice, which sante- Where a. considerable - number. ofjtfawlp,;am killed an- 
'timW causes hens thus neglected to forsake their eggs nually the feathers also become pf value, aid should be 
altogether. - When a hen at the proper timo shows no preserved. They are very easily, dressed a# home. Strip 
disposition'to return, she should be quietly driven towards the plumage from the quills of , the larger feathers, and 
her nest; if she be caught, and replaced by hand, she is mix with the small ones, putting the whole loosely in paper 
-often so frightened aacl excited as to break the eggs. A bags, which should be hung up in thf kitchen, or some 
longer absence is not, however, necessarily fatal to the other warm place, for a few days to dry. Then let the 
brood. (We have had hens repeatedly absent more than bags be baked three or four tin.es, for half an hour each- 
an hour, which still hatched seven or eight chicks; and time, in a cool oven, drying for two days between each 
on one occasion a hen sitting in the fowl-house returned baking, and the process will be completed, 
to the wrong nest, and was absent from her own more . Eggs should be collected regularly, if possible twice 
than five hours. We of course ,< . every day; and if any chickens are 

considered all chances of hatching 
at an end; but as the hen had been 
sitting for a fortnightj concluded to 
let her finish her time, and she 
hatched five chickens. We have 
heard of a few hatching even after 
nine hours’ absence, and therefore 
would never, on account of such an 
occurrence, abandon valuable eggs 
without a trial. 

The chickens break the shell at 
the end of'the twenty-first daj', on 
an- average; but jf the eggs are 
new-laid, it will often lessen the 
time by as much as fiye -or six 
hours, while stale eggs are'always 
more or less behind. 

We never ourselves now attempt 
1 to assist a chick i^om the shell. 

If the eggs are fresh, and proper 
care has been taken to preserve 
moisture during , incubation, no as- • - hen ought to lay 120 eggs in a 

sistancc is ever heededTo fuss !■ :■■■ " « < ■ m ■ - - year,* and-if good laying breeds are 

about the nest frets, the hen exceed- ■. Fi c- 8 - selected, there ought to be an aver- 

ingly; and we h*Ye always found 1 ■■ •' age of 150, not reckoning the cock, 

that even where thcpoprlittl? creature survived at the time, Of course, good management is .supposed, and a regular 
it never lived to maturity. Should the reader attempt such renewal of young stock, as already insisted upon. For 
assistance, in cases where an egg lias been long “chipped,” domestic purposes eggs ought to be valued at the price of 
and no further progress made, let the shell be cracked new-laid, and frexn these data each can make his own calcu- 
gently all round, without tearing the inside membrane ; if lation. The value of the manure, when it can be sold or 
that be perforated, the viscid fluid inside dries, and glues used, we consider is about qd. to 1 s. per annum for each fowl, 
the chick to the shell. Should this happen, or should The whole undertaking—be it large or small—must be 
* both shell and membrane be perforated at first, introduce conducted as a real .patter of business. If more than 
the point of a pair of scissors, and cut up the egg towards three or four liens ar^Jcept, buy the food wholesale, and 
the large end, where there will be an empty space, re- in the best market*^!* the grain be purchased a sack at 
membering that if blood flow all hope is at an end. Then a time, potatoes by the cart-load or -hundred-weight, and 
put rite chick buck under the hen; she will probably so on’; and let a fair and strict account be kept of the 
squeeze it to death, it is true, it being so very weak ; but it whole concern. The scraps of the house may be thrown' 
wtll nevcr'livc if put by the fire—at least, we always found in, and the cost of the original stock, and of their habita- 
*jt so. Indeed,., as we have said, we consider it quite tions, may be kept separate, and reckoned- as capital 
useless to make the attempt at all. invested ; but let everything afterwards for which cash is 

Cleanliness in the house and run has already been paid be rigorously set down, and, on the other side, with 
insisted upon, and is .only again alluded to on account of equal strictness, let every egg or chicken eaten or sold be 
the vallie of the manure. This, collected daily, should be also valued and recorded. This is of great importance, 
put in apy convenient receptacle where it can be kept dry, The young beginner may, perhaps, manage his laying 
and either used in the garden, if there is onfc, or sold, it stock well, but succeed badly with his chickens, or vice 
pays best to use it, where possible; it should always be vers As and is no small matter in poultry-keeping, as in 
mixed with earth, being very strong, and 1 is especially any other mercantile concern, to be able to see from re- 
valuable for all plants of the cabbage kind; it is also corded facts where has been the profit or where the loss, 
excellent for growing strawberries, or, indeed, alpiost any- The discovery will lead to reflection; and the waste, 
thing, if sufficiently diluted. If thcrc.be no possibility of neglect, or other defective management being amended, 
so using it, it is worth about seen shillings per cwt. to the hitherto faulty department will r alsd contribute its 
sell, and is greatly valued by ail nurserymefi and gardeners quota to the general weal. We shalj deal with the 
who know its. value t bait there is often difficulty in finding rearing of chickens in our next paper.* 






m*r- 


to be reared lrom the home stock, 
the owner or attendant should learn 
to recognise the egg of each par¬ 
ticular lien. 

Before concluding this article, it 
may be ettpactefi that something 
definite-should be said respecting 
tj*0> actual psdfit of what may be 
gutted domestic poultry-keeping. It 
> i» ,extremely difficult to make any 
Such statement,' so much depends 
upon the price of food, upon the 
management, selection of stock, and 
value, of eggs. But in general wc 
have found, the average cost of 
fowls, when- properly fed, to be 
about ,id. per week each for ordi¬ 
nary sorts, and not exceeding 1 Jd. 
per week for the larger breeds; 
when the cost is more we should 
suspect.-waste. A good ordinary 
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. A WORD OR TWO ABOUT CAMEOS. 

THE term cameo is popularly applied to precious stones and 
shells, the surfaces of which are covered with raised figures, 
mostly of a different colour from the ground, and mounted 
as brooches, “bracelets, pins, ear-rings, finger-rings, and 
other personal ornaments. What are called stone cameos 
are most valuable and durable; but the actual cost varies 
greatly, owing to differences of material and workmanship. 
Very often fraud is practised by unprincipled artists, who 
cut out the figures separately and attach them by cement 
to the flat surface of stones prepared for them. Many 
cheap imitations qf cameos are formed in moulds and 
fastened to glass or some other common material A 
splendid Roman cameo for a brooch may cost fifteen or 
'twenty pounds, while one of the same size and inferior work 
in shell will cost but a few shillings. We gather the 
following from an interesting essay on this subject :— 
“ There are antiques, to produce which the chemical skill 
of the artist had to be exercised. A species of enamel was 
made, and with this cornelians of the required grain and 
density were covered by the application of fluxes and 
intense heat, thus forming, artificially, the much-desired 
layer of clear hard substance, out of which to cut the 
wished-for design. Many works which rank amongst the 
stone or true cameos, although of comparatively simple 
design, moderate size, and not antique specialities, arc 
worth £s° and upwards; whilst shell cameos , well 
executed, and representing precisely the same subjects, 
may be bought for £2 ios. or £3. The reason for this 
immense difference in value lies, first, in the intrinsic 
worth of the material operated on; next, in the great 
facilities afforded to the artist, who works on the soft and 
yielding shell with instruments and appliances of ordinary 
power ; and lastly, in the almost indestructible qualities 
of the stone cameos when finished.” Cameos in onyx, 
agate, cornelian, and some others arc particularly beautiful 
when the colours of the.layers of the stone or veins 
are strongly contrasted. The oriental onyx is black and 
white ; the cornelian, brown and white ; the agates vary. 
Shell cameos are chiefly of two sorts, some having a 
reddish ground, others a brownish ground, both with 
white or whitish figures. Those with a vivid reddish- 
tinted ground and pure white figures arc best. There are 
antique cameos which are very expensive. Many modern 
pieces with classical subjects are also costly, though, when 
of inferior materials and finish, they are often cheap. 
The settings, of course, are of all kinds, and should 
correspond in material and value with tile cameos they 
display. 


THE TOILETTE. 

I.—MANAGEMENT OF THE SKX^cantinueti). 

Discharging Eruptions .—These are gdherally matters 
«that cannot be trifled with, and it may possibly lead to 
more harm than good if we do more than indicate what 
may be done for the simpler cases, or for those instances 
in which it is inconvenient or impossible to obtaifi 
medical advice at the moment. In all cases, the parts 
attacked about the trunk of the body should be kept at 
rest and very cleanly, but without any rough usage. If 
the diseased part is very red and tender, it may be as 
well to apply a little water dressing; or if this do not 
agree, as is the case in some instances, the surface may 
be covered over with a little whiting paste * this may be 
removed by warm water fomentation each Bay or so. A 
variety of scabbed eruptions,occur about the heads of 
children, and constitute scald-head ; and mothers are by 
far too fond of* putting a host of messes recommended 
than as cures, upon*the discharging surface, or the scabs 
which form j the hair then becomes matted .together 


with the scabs, and the whole presents-a .most uncom¬ 
fortable Appearance. The great thing in these cases is 
to keep the head perfectly free from scabs by judicious • 
poulticing (bread wd water), and then to apply to the 
surface, at least at the outset, a little oxide of zinc oint¬ 
ment, which can be got from any chemist. The surface 
should be cleansed every day with sponging or poulticing, 
but only just sufficient to loosen the scabs and not to 
sodden the scalp. These cases of free discharge about 
the head (and tne remarks just made may apply 10 those 
about the face) are generally contingent upon the exist¬ 
ence of distinct conditions of ill-health or malnutrition, 
that require cod liver-oil and steel wine, with alteratives ; 
and for that reason it is best at once to seek medical 
advice, if the simple plans of treatment just mentioned- 
do not answer. 

Chilblains .—These arc the result of the action of cold 
upon the skin of weakly individuals ; and they occur on 
the parts of the body most distant from the centres of 
life, so to speak —viz., the nervous centre and the heart 
The cold benumbs the foot or hand, heel or. ear, qr 
whatever part may be attacked, arrests its circulation anc^ 
disorders its sensibility. Then, when the chilled part 
is brought near the fire, or becomes warm, inflammation 
sets in with troublesome sensations. Every one ‘knows, 
by common report, if not by experience, what chilblains 
are, how they itch, and thereby torment the sufferer, 
and how they crop up in fresh places from time, to time, 
in those who suffer from them, in the winter-time. It is a 
very bad plan to bring the feet or hands too near the fire 
after being out in the cold, as the heat, acting after 
the chill, induces chilblains. In some cases the inflam¬ 
mation is severe, and there is effusion beneath the skin, 
which gives way, so that what is called a “broken” 
chilblain is produced. Now the treatment of chilblains 
involves the employment of means for their prevention, in 
the first place ; these consist in the use of garments to 
keep the feet and hands protected from the cold— such . 
as woollen socks, proper exercise, a©d, if there is. a 
threatening of mischief, friction, with some slight stimu¬ 
lant, such as camphor liniment. If the subject is weak, 
tonics must be given. When chilblains have formed, 
however, it is necessary to relieve the intolerable itching 
by sedatives applied locally, and then to use stimulating 
friction. When Ihev are not broken, any of the following 
recipes may be employed :— 

No. 1. 

Soap liniment.2 ounces. 

Oil of Cajcput .. 2 drachms. 

Tincture of belladonna ... 2 drachms. 


No. 1 . 

Two yolks and whites of egg. 

Spirits of turpentine. 2 ounces. 

Distilled vinegar . 2 ounces. 

To be well shaken together; and if there be very much 
itching add half an ounce of laudanum. 

No, 3. , 

Strong ammonia solution ... J an ounce. 

CAnphor liniment . 2 ounces. 

Laudanum . 1 ounce. 


No. 4 . 

Soap liniment. 2 ounces. 

Tincture of belladonna ... 2 drachms.* 

t Friar’s balsam., 1 drachm.. 

Tincture of aconite . 2 drachms. 

Camphor .lojjrains. 

This is useful in allaying itching. 

No. 5. —Dr. Balfour, of the Royal Military Asylum at 
Chelsea, Uses with success amongst the boys there equal 
parts of cojnpqpnd picture of iodine and strong solution of 
ammonia; painting it in night and morning gently with A 
bruj,h. 
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N.B.—The above are not to be used to broken 
chilblains. 

For .broken chilblains the following application is per¬ 
haps the best. It should be applied oa strips of lint:— 

Calamine cerate . I ounce. 

Carbonate of lead . i drachm. 

Camphor . 5 grains. 

Warts. —-These occur mostly about the hands ; also 
the wrists, the forehead, and the scalp, particularly m the 
young and aged. They may be congenital, solitary, or 
m the form of a regular crop of extensive nature. In the 
latter case a long course of arsenic is needed for their 
removal. When they are few, they may be got rid of 
readily by caustics. Mason Good, sin* eminent writer, 
‘says that in Sweden they are destroyed by the wart¬ 
eating grasshopper—the Gryllus verrucivorus —with 
green wings, spotted brown; the common people catching 
k far this purpose : and it is reported to bite off the wart, 
and discharge into the root which is left behind a corrosive 
liquid. In some parts of our own country the juice of the 
Cnelidonium tnajus is used with more or less success; but 
. our readers had better trust to none of such things, but 
use caustic potash, or acid nitrate of mercury—both, how¬ 
ever, powerful things, to be used.with caution. The wart 
should be soaked in warm water, then touched each day 
at its centre with a solution of caustic potash and water in 
equal parts until it becomes sore. The solution is to be 
applied mth a piece of wood. After a few applications the 
wart will shrivel and come away. When the acid nitrate 
of mercury is used, the same system of application is to 
be followed, but the acid should be carefully nibbed on to 
the wart until it smarts; this must be repeated several 
times, and care must be taken that the acid does not 
trickle over the skin so as to ulcerate it. 

Corns. —These always arise -from pressure. They are 
of two kinds, soft and hard. The former occur between 
the toes, from the pressure of the joints of the smaller toes 
against the skin opposite. Corns are not limited to the 
feet, but arc seer* on the hands of workmen who use tools 
that press much on the palm of the hand. The effect of 
pressure is to stimulate the skin, then to cause an 
increased flow of blood to the part whose activity is 
excited, so that the cells of the cuticle arc more rapidly 
produced than natural, and become pressed together into 
what we know as corns. In the soft corn there is a collec¬ 
tion of fluid under the cuticle, and the com is constantly 
bathed in perspiration ; so that we have a more or less 
circular white softish elevation, exuding a moisture. Now 
the cure of corns is really an easy matter. The first thing 
is to have an easy soft boot, with a good broad square toe, 
so that the toes of the feet are in no degree pressed 
together. Small-toed boots and corns go together. Then 
corns must be soaked in warm water, scraped or 
shaved down, touched with a little acetic acid now and 
again, whilst a corn-pin ister should be worn—we mean a 
circular one with the hole in the centre, so as to take off 
the pressure from the centre of the corn. The sufferer 
should ndver wear a boot which is in the least worn away 
at the heel. The extraction of a corn is only a temporary 
palliative. It does not remove the cause. In the case of a 
Soft corn we must take care to be very cleanly, to remove 
as much of the white loose cuticle as we can, to keep the 
toes betwixt which it is, separate by a bit of cotton wool; 
then we may use a little “ glyceral tannin,” which can be 
got at the chemist’s, painting it in each night for a week 
or so, and when it has become less tender amd moist we 
may apply cau^ic gently. This will generally, if we keep 
pressure off it, remove' the corn, * 

Moles and Mothers’ Marks. —These mqy usually 
he removed by caustics, or by ligaturing, and it is best 
that they he destroyed at the earliest “possible time, 
because they frequently increase with soife rapidity, and 
$11 with blood to art: extent which makes their removal the 

t 


more difficult It is of no use giving further details. In 
all cases they must be left to professional treatment 
Discolorations of the Skin. — These are of various 
kinds. We shall only speak of the more common. First 
we have freckles, or the little brown specks developed 
about the face and hands in the summer-time by the 
action of the sun upon, the skin iff hot weather. There is a 
seebnd form, which occurs on the covered parts of those 
who are of a bilious temperament This latter form 
requires careful medical treatment The 'former may 
be more or less removed by the use of local remedies 

No. i. 

F.lder-flower ointment ... ... I ounce. 

Sulphate of zinc, finely powdered ... 25 grains. 

To he applied with the finger night and morning. 

No. 9. 

Sal-ammoniac .60 grains. 

Distilled water . 1 pint. 

Lavender water . ... $ ounce. 

Bichloride of mercury . 2 grains. 

To lie used with a sponge every night and morning. 

No 3 is an elegant form ;— 

Red rose-leaves .} ounce. 

Fresh lcmon-juice . \ pint. 

Rum .j pint. 

Digest these for a day, and squeeze away the fluid, to be 
used by means of a piece of sponge, night and morning. 

No. 4. 

Carbonate of potash ... .5 grains. 

Citrine ointment ... .1 drachm. 

Otto of roses.1 drop. 

Simple cerate.. ... 1 ounce. 

To be smeared on every night. 

It not unfrcquently happens that persons are attacked 
with a discoloration about the chest, especially where 
flannel is worn. The parts become itchy—slightly red, 
perhaps—and then little light pale straw-coloured spots 
appear on the front of the chest ; they itch, and a few 
bran like scales can be scratched from off the patches, 
which gradually join, and form a pale, .‘awn-coloured 
eruption. This is due to the presence of a vegetable 
parasite, and is called Chloasma. It is readily cured by 
first washing the skin with soap and water, in order to 
get away the natural fatty matter, and then applying 
freely what are called parasiticides, viz., agents that de¬ 
stroy vegetable life. The recipe No. 2, recommended 
above for discoforations, may be given a trial. This should 
be applied night and morning after the use of soap, and 
be continued for three weeks or so. If this do not radi¬ 
cally cure the affection, medical advice must be sought, 
since stronger remedies of an active kind will be needed, 
and most likely inter^cl medicines. 

Chapped Hand P "■xnd Lips .—These are well known, and 
equally simpler cure. Those persons whose hands are 
constantly in the wet in cold weather, get chapped hands 
because they make the skin thereby moist and soft, and 
remove the natural fatty secretion, which is protective 
against cold. It is said that those who work amongst 
tallow and oil never get chaps of any kind ; and this 
simple fifct is in keeping with the proper mode of curing 
chapped hands, which is to keep the hands as dry as 
possible, and to apply a layer of grease night and morn¬ 
ing. Cold cream, or a little weak zinc or camphor oint¬ 
ment, will do. Where the hands are livid and cold, it 
will be well «jto use the camphor-balls sold in the shops. 
Occasionally, an ugly and obstinate crack occurs. This 
may be cured by applying a little friar’s balsam once or 
twice, or if it be in the middle of the lip, by drawing the 
two* side# together and keeping them in closq apposition, 
tfhen the crack heals. The muscles about the mouth in 
constant action tend to stretch open the crack, and to 
prevent ft healing. • 
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FURNITURE. 

II.—THE GENERAL FURNITURE OF THE HOySE. 
From the kitchens we proceed upwards to the passage, 
by custom termed a hall, but which is either a large room 
at the entrance to the dining and other rooms, or, as 
is most frequently the case in modem houses, a passage 
more or less narrow. It is certainly bad taste to 
crowd into what is generally a narrow space the fur¬ 
niture fitting only for a large one; but how often are 
seen pictures crowded on to the walls as if it were 
the entrance to a photographer’s studio, and heavy 
chairs and tables «that have perhaps seen service in a 
more appropriate place 1 In small houses the passages 
are generally so narrow as to admit only of one chair, a 
table, and a hat-rack—these are all inexpensive matters ; 
but where means will permit, a hat anil umbrella stand, 
with table, and looking-glass above it, and all arranged in 
one piece of furniture, makes the most compact, complctest, 
and handsomest piece of furniture. Some of these have 
the framework made in painted iron, the paint being a 
mixture of colours resembling a grey agate stone more 
than any other tint, and which really looks light and 
elegant. An oak—that is, wood painted and grained as oak 
—hat and umbrella stand can be purchased for 30s.; but 
oak furniture is out of place except in large halls. Ma¬ 
hogany is best for passages. A mahogany hat-rack, with 
brass hangers tipped with white china, will cost 10s. 6d. 
There are some long narrow tables with legs turned in 
pattern, but without a drawer for hat and clothes brushes, 
that can be purchased for a guinea. A plait* mahogany 
hall-table, with drawers, will cost £2. A mahogany 
hall-chair can be had for 155. A folding iron chair, 
with cane scat and back, is an excellent subsiitute 
for the usual "hair seen in passages, as it is cheaper, 
more comfortable to sit in, does not require so much 
cleaning, and may be pressed into instant service, either 
in a room or in a garden wner' a heavy hall-chair could 1 
not be carried about. Heaviness, as regards weight, 
seems to be a characteristic of much modern furniture, 
but without any advantage—lightness, with strength of 
joint, glue, and screw being generally attainable. 

A gas-light in a passage should spring from the wall 
opposite to and between the doors of the two sitting-rooms, 
the projecting gas-pipe having a movable joint. Thus 
one gas-jet will light a portion of the staircase, the pas¬ 
sage in its whole length, and prevent a stranger from 
stumbling into either room when both arc jmlighted. Also, 
the gas can be turned back against the wall, as far as the 
ground-glass globe will permit, to allow of the removal of 
furniture or boxes. In large halls the arrangement would 
not be suitable. The floor-cloth should be the width of 
the passage, but if it be not, the floor on each side should 
be painted of the same colour as tfk' gmund of the floor¬ 
cloth—by no means of a different tint. The most useful 
colour for wear is a very light ycllow-Ufown, having a 
•dark brown pattern upon it. The cloth is primed with 
much the same tint, hence if the pattern wears off the 
defect is not so much seen. When there is much walking 
over it, a narrow strip of stair-carpet, which may be df 
bordered felt, inexpensive and efficient, shouljl be laid 
down ; it will save the oil-cloth very much ; but this, 

* however, must be taken up every day and swept under, 
otherwise the grit and dust will very soon abrade the 
surface of the cloth underneath it. Oil-cloth is very 
quickly destroyed by cleaning it with soap and soda, 
which, in taking on the dirt, remove the paint also. 
The use of warm water and a clean flannel? with a clean 
cloth afterwards to wipe it dty, once a week, will keep it 
fresh without injury. Once a month a scrubtgng-bsush 

• may be used, but no sdap or soda. , 

In houses where* the passage is large enough to be 
termed a hall, a design on the oil-cloth in imitation of 


encaustic tiles looks very well, and in one of large dimen¬ 
sions the real tiles instead of oil-cloth at all. These are oc¬ 
casionally troublesome by getting loose, and a man-servant. 
should know what cement or mortar to use to resdt them ; 
but when the tiles, or their imitation, are used the sur¬ 
roundings should harmonise. The staircase generally 
faces the door, and plays an important part in the 
look and degree of respectability which attach fo a house J 
but there is one especial nuisance in modem houses of 
moderate rental—say from twenty to sixty pounds —that 
the staircases are usually exceedingly narrow and mean¬ 
looking—a defect which cannot be remedied. 

The landlord generally leaves the sides of the stairs un¬ 
painted or painted white.- Now if the stairs were made of 
white deal they need never be painted, because they could 
be kept clean and white with hot water, sand, and soda ; 
but when of red deal, they have, if unpainted, an unsightly 
appearance. Yet where there is much use of the stairs, 
the clothes brushing on the sides rapidly wear oft the 
paint, leaving the edges of a dirty hue. To grain them 
and varnish them is at first an expensive process, but it 
is the most lasting, inasmuch as they can be re-varnished 
every six months, by any one in the house, with but very 
little expense of material and of labour. An oil-man will 
always recommend the proper varnish, but oak ‘varnish 
has been found to answer extremely well. 

In the matter of stair-carpets, as a rule the softest 
texture is the best. The hard Dutch carpets wear out 
directly. The real Venetian is the best, but is nSw rarely 
to be obtained. We cannot point out particularly the 
kind of carpet which should be bought, other than the 
best Brussels, if it can be had; this lasts a very long time 
with care— that is, care in sweeping it with a soft brush— 
not scrubbing it with the hard side of a baluster brush, as 
most servants will if they are let alone. Much injury 
arises to all carpets from servants being allowed to run 
about with high-heeled, and sometimes nailed boots. 
The only way to get over the difficulty is, when engaging , 
them, to mention that only house slippejs can be allowed 
to be worn by them in the house. 

Stair carpets should be in length a yard longer than 
is needful for each flight of stairs, so that when they are 
taken up for shaking (not beating), they may not be put 
down again in the same creases, and thus at a trifling 
expense the carpets will wear as long again as by the 
usual method of exact measurement. The length required 
is ascertained by allowing half a yard for each stair, and 
adding to this the length needed for the landings. Brass 
stair-rods of the ordinary kind are not expensive, and the 
stair-eyes are purchased by the dozen. Parlours with 
folding doors are the most convenient for a small house, 
as the doors may be closed at pleasure ; but both rooms . 
should be similarly furnished as far as the carpet, chairs, 
and curtains are concerned. The patent “felt” carpet is , 
to be had in suitable tints; it is not expensive, and is 
easily made, and, when good, will wear tolerably well. 
There are many advantages in a felt carpet: not 
among the least is that when it is worn out in the centre, 
the sides, which are good can be cut off, bound, and. 
arranged for bedside carpets; and that which is very much 
worn serves instead of buying house-flannel for cleaning 
doorsteps, kitchen hearths, and other rough work. But if 
a carpel be cut through the worn part, and the two unworn 
sides be joined together, and so the worn part be placed 
against the wall, it will have the most undpsirahle look of 
flue and dust, and never being swept underneath the 
chairs. For\his reason -felt carpets are not convertible 
for.the same rooms, and this is a disadvantage. Also, when 
taken up for shaking, the felt shrinks, and cannot without 
trouble be stretched to fit the same room again ; and even 
if pieces have been Aimed down all round to allow of this . 
shrinking, yet the- bright colours of the unworn edges 
coqfrast unfavourably with the worn portion. 

* 
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Kidderminster carpets of a good quality are almost 
indestructible, because they'have two surfaces, thus are 
•really dpuble. They are soft to the touch, being all wool; 
If hard,' the wool is mixed with hemp pr other harsh sub¬ 
stance, and will then quickly wear out. They will wash 
well—a process neither difficult nor troublesome when 
done at hpme—and wear better after the process than 
previously ;' hut allowance will have to be made in the 
qnantttyof carpet purchased for the shrinking occasioned 
by this cleansing. The designs on Kidderminster carpets 
aie rarely ever suitable for parlours,the green moss or small 
green-and-black coral pattern excepted. These are in 
good taste, but cannot everywhere be met with, and are 
expensive. Some really good woven‘imitations of this 
kind of carpet, in pattern and quality, are to be met with 
in wide width for 3s. 6d. or 4s. a yard. 

The quality of Brussels or velvet-pile carpets may be 
ascertained in the same way that a lady tests the excel¬ 
lence of her velvets—by bending down the surface of the 
fabric with the lines running lengthways ; it will then be 
seen how-close the lines of wool are to each other, and upon 
tils degree of closeness depends the quality of the carpet¬ 
ing. Also, if the back of the carpet 
'—that is, the foundation upon 
which the wool is woven in—looks 
coarse and loose it will wear badly. 

Tapestry carpeting is distin¬ 
guished .from Brussels by each 
colour of the latter being woven 
Itt separately, the wool never being 
cut, but carried over or under- 
naatfa another colour: while ta¬ 
pestry is woven entirely of one 
tint, and then the brightest, most 
Seductive colours arc printed upon 
it Of 'course this cannot wear 
like Brussels, neither can the 
gradation of shade of colour or 
luxuriance of tint, be found in the 
latter as in tapestry; so a pur¬ 
chaser has to choose between 
Strength and beauty. A Brussels carpet having many 
fidlpttrs is very expensive, but it wears well. 

Finger-plates of white china are easily put on, and 
prevent finger-mark3; but they should be fixed both above 
iiftd below the key-hole, and as close to it and the edge of 
the door as possible. 

In the two rooms there will need to be—a couch, one 
two easy-chairs, eight other chairs, and a chiffonnier, 
tine centre-table, also one to form a dining-table in the 
back room. In most houses, low-rented ones excepted, 

. the useful low cupboards have gone much out of fashion ; 
the upper part of these, where they exist, above the top 
slab, should be utilised as book-cases, which are not 
difficult to make, nor expensive to have made, consisting 
entirely of shelves; but whatever number there may be, 
each should have a strip of leather or leather-cloth two 
inches in 1 depth, to protect the upper part of the books 
. from dust 

A Chiffonnier is one of the most useful pieces of 
furniture in every room. When made plainly of ma¬ 
hogany it does duty for a sideboard where the latter would 
be too* expensive an article, or the room too small to 
admit‘Otte, If it be placed in the front and superior room, 
the addition ofiglass*in the doors and backlnakcs a rodm 
look lighter and gayer, but the expense is something 
considerably more than a plain one would be. Glass 
does not look well set in mahogany ; it should have rose¬ 
wood or walnut*. in Which woods a very prettv one can 
be obtained from six to eight pound^, hut then the tables 
and chairs should match. < « 

Chairs. —The best material to cover chairs is Utrecht 
plush, which wilHast excessive wear-for twenty yeans; it 
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has never been made popular in England by furniture 
makers, but it is the most economical, even if the expense 
be greater in the first instance than woollen rep, which is 
the next best thing to it The latter must be all wool, 
otherwise there is no wear in it ; very good can be had 
for 6s. a yard, double width., It is best to purchase the 
chairs ready covered ; still, old ones may be made to look 
like*new, and be covered at home with comparatively 
little expense. In the back parlour there should be a 
dining-table, which may have a deal top if expense is an 
object. Its sire must depend upon that of the room. And 
here we recommend that, as far as possible, the meals 
of the family should be taken in the Mck parlour. 

Easy Chairs .—There is more care required in the 
selection of these necessary articles than in almost any 
other. Some appear as if they were arranged rather for 
penitential chairs than anything else. The back aches, 
or the neck becomes stiff, when sitting in them, although 
perhaps they look truly comfortable till they are tried. 
The canc-seatcd arm-chairs (Fig. 1) are useful- and inex¬ 
pensive, but are a nuisance if they creak. The very best of 
them may be had for 17s. 6d.; also one of the same kind, 
termed the Derby chair, which is 
without arms, and if not cane- 
seated to match the arm-chair, is 
made of laths, the cost being 
about 4s. fid. This can be padded, 
cushioned, and covered in chintz 
or worsted rep, and thus it makes 
a most comfortable easy-chair for 
a lady, in which she can work or 
read; quite as pleasant to sit in as 
many of the expensive kind. Our 
engraving will show the kind that 
is meant. 

Window-curtains. — For these 
the best material is good woollen 
damask ; it wears well and keeps 
its colour, and may be after four 
years re-dipped and calendered, 
and will look like new. Very good 
quality can be purchased for less than 3s. a yard, double 
width. Rep will cost double the price, and is not suitable 
but for lofty and large rooms. 

A Chimney-glass, by its shape or size, gives either a 
common or a refined aspect to a room. If it be possible 
to afford one -higher than it is broad, but having it nearly 
the breadth of‘the chimney-piece, it will look far better 
than one which is wider than it is high. Very good ones 
indeed may be purchased for £5 ; and it is better to 
sacrifice something else in the room, and expend the 
money on a good glass. One with a neat-patterned 
frame, gilt all round, with scrolls at the bottom of the 
two sides, a] way .- lioks well and appropriate; while 
glasses with a, '..ondescript gilt ornament in the centre 
of the top, look pretentious and vulgar. 

Fenders and Fire-irons, more in their shape than then 
quality, give a look of refinement and culture about the 
room. The pretty twisted irons, neither too small nor 
too large for the grate, should be chosen rather than 
those with a plain surface. The first arc more easily 
kept clean than the last, and do not look so shabby 
if they have been neglected in the cleaning; but if they 
are cleaned daily, and the bright poker and shovel are 
used as much as they need to be, they are easily kept 
bright, unless the dangerous practice of putting the 
poker into yie fire, and letting it remain till red-hot 
be resorted to. A plain fender, bronzed, with a flat steel 
rim, upon which the feet tkay be put to warm if needed, 
looks better than one of a more elaborate pattern, which 
is difficult to keep free from dust. . 

It would be quifo useless, in these days of “ follow my 
leader/ to suggest how very comfortaiile and convenient 
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tfce! old squab sofa is, with Us square mattress and 
cushions, to the more modem but unmeaning couch, 
with a scroll end, very pretty to look at, but not con¬ 
vertible, nor so pleasant' for use. In France couches 
look their best, and do duty for sofas during the day, 
not in the least assuming to be other than they are ; but 
at night they, can be carried into any bedroom, be un¬ 
covered, the two scrolls at the end turned down,-and 
the cushions taken off, when a luxurious spring mattress 
is revealed, jipon which the cushions are replaced, and a 
good, comfortable bed is at once arranged. However, 
this contrivance has not yet been introduced into 
England. As a fevering for a couch, the American 
leather-cloth wears badly, but it is rapidly superseding the 
use of horse-hair. But better than the former is a good 
dark green Coburg cloth; it wears well, docs not look 
obtrusive, and can be replaced when shabby at small 
expense. 


HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS. 

It Is related of one of England’s greatest statesmen, 
that some one calling to see him unexpectedly on grave 
political affairs, found him, not absorbed in state papers 
and official documents, but on all fours in his nursery, 
with his children romping upon and around him. And 
of another eminent man, the late Earl of Derby, it has 
been recorded, in a graceful tribute paid to his memory, 
that while at times he would seek recreation from political 
labours in the translation of Homer, at others he loved to 
find it in 

“ Making some wonder for a happy child.” 

Many other instances might be quoted to prove that the 
busiest and greatest men, as well as the humblest, have 
often found delight and solace in participation in the 
amusements of youth in their own households. Not, there¬ 
fore, to tlsc young only, but to those in more advanced 
life, the best among us feel that it is dcsirifblc to cultivate 
the recreations of home, and to be ready at times for frolic 
and the innocent enjoyment of household pastimes. We 
shall try, in a series of papers, to guide all who may read 
this work in the choice of such recreations, by giving a 
description of many which are familiar, and of others 
less generally known; sometimes choosing the simplest 
in-door games, and at others, commenting on pastimes 
of a more intricate character, and thus enabling all to 
select the amusement which is most sui^d to the tartes 
and circumstances both of themselves and those art; and 
them. 

The winter season, bringing Christmas with it, calls into 
request games for round parties, and wc shall devote the 
present paper to some of these. To commence with a 
very simple one, wc will describe a t gamc of German 
origin, known as * 

The Ball of Wool .—The party arc seatcll round a table, 
from which the cloth must be drawn. A little wool is' rolled 
up into the form of a ball, and placed in the middle of the 
table. The company then commence to blow upon it, each 
one trying to drive it away from his' own direction, and 
the object of all being to blow it off, so that the person 
by whose right side it falls may pay a forfeit. 'Ine longer 
• the ball is kept on the table by the opposing puffs of the 
surrounding party, the more amusing the game becomes, 
as the distended • cheeks and zealous exertions, of the 
players afford mirth to lookers-on as well as to them¬ 
selves. * 

l. Similar to this is a game called “ Blowing the Feather,” 
in ‘Which a small feather set fronting in the air answers 
the same purpose as the ball upon the table. The forfeit 
falls to the individual whose puff is ineffectual in keeping 
the feather afloat, hr who suffers it to drop when it 
■teaches him. ' 


Of a different character, and still more comic in its 
results, is a game called 

Shadows. —This game, sometimes called w Shadow Buff” • 
is productive of much amusement in a round party. It 
consists in the detection of the individuals who compose 
the company by their shadows; but these they are at 
liberty to disguise as much as possible. The following i* 
the method pursued ;— ’ 

’ A white tablecloth or a sheet is suspended on one sid(j 
of the apartment, and, at a short distance before this 
sheet, one of the party, chosen for the purpose, is seated 
upon either the ground or a low stool, with his face 
directed towards the doth. Behind him, on the farther 
side of the apartment, the tabic is placed, and upon it a 
lamp or taper, all other lights in the apartment being- 
extinguished. Each of the company in turn passes before 
the lamp and behind the person who is gazing Upon the 
cloth, which thus receives a strong shadow. If. the 
individual seated can name the person whose shadow is 
thus thrown, the latter has to pay a forfeit, or to take the 
place of the gucsser, as may be agreed upon. It would 
be easy, in playing this game, to detect particular 
individuals if they passed in their natural attitude; bu£ 
they arc free to change this as much as lies in their power, 
by stooping, standing more erect than usual, bending the 
limbs, or using the arms in any way calculated to obscure 
the outline of the shadow and render it difficult of 
detection. An alteration in costume, such as turning up 
the collar or changing the coat, if a gentleman, and 
enveloping the head in a hood, in the case of a lady, is 
also allowable. The game gives rise to a good deal of 
ingenuity in this fashion, and may often proceed for some 
tirtie before many forfeits have resulted. 

The Messenger .—The party are seated in line, or round 
the sides of the room, and some one previously appointed 
enters with the message, “ My master sends me to you, 
madam,” or “ sir,” as the case may be, directed to any 1 
individual he may select at his option. “ What for P” is 
the natural inquiry. “ To do as I do pud with this the 
messenger commences to perforin some antic, which the 
lady or gentleman must imitate—say he wags his head 
from side to side, or taps with one foot incessantly on the 
floor. The person whose duty it is to obey commands his 
neighbour to the right or to the left to “ Do as I do,” also ; 
and so on until the whole company are in motion, when 
the messenger leaves the room, re-entering it with fresh 
injunctions. While the messenger is in the room he must 
see his master’s will obeyed, and no one must stop from 
the movement without suffering a forfeit. The messenger 
should be some one ingenious in making the antics 
ludicrous, and yet kept within moderate bounds, and the 
game will not fail to produce shouts of laughter. 

Among the other tricks which may be commendod are 
such as rocking the body to and fro, wiping the eyes with 
a pocket-handkerchief, yawning, whistling, stroking the 
chin or the beard, and making any grimace. 

Another game, of much the same character, is known 
by the title, “ Thus says the Grand Seignor.” The Chief 
diffcrence.is that the first player is stationed in the centre 
of the room, and prefaces his movements, which the others 
must all follow, by the above words. If he varies his 
command by framing it, “ So says the Grand Saignor ” 
the party must remain still, and decline to follqw his 
example. Any one who moves when lie begins with 
“So," or does .not follow him when ■he cofnmenoes with 
“ Thus.” has to pay a forfeit. 

Magic MuSic. —In this game a player is seated at the 
piano, and one of the o-hers leaves the room, while the 
company decides what tho last-mentioned is to do on his 
return. When called in, he is given a hint, but only a hint, 
of what heis cgpectdfr to do. We will suppose that hew 
told that he is to ** make an offering to a certain lady.!* 
He js left to himself as to what the offering may be* but 
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■ &e mast guess the lady to whom it is to be offered, and 
offer to each in succession until he discovers, the in* 
dividual selected. The musical part of the performance 
is this: When he re-enters the room, the person at the 
piano commences to play some pieced with a moderate 
degree of vigour. As the guesser approaches the right 
lady, or the right thing to be done, whatever its nature, 
the music becomes louder or quicker; but if he appears 
to be going farther and farther from his appointed task, 
the music becomes softer and softer, until it is scarcely 
heard. This gives him a clue as to whether he is on the 
right scent, or otherwise. If there is no piano in the 
room, the “ magic 
music" may he of 
another character, 
it may consist in 
thetinklingor clash¬ 
ing together of any 
articles that will 
entity either a har¬ 
monious or a dis¬ 
cordant sound, 
according to the 
degree of hilarity 
or boisterousness to 
which the age and 
other circumstances 
of the company dis¬ 
pose them. But, 
played with a little 
tact, the game in 
ahy of its forms will 
be found amusing. 

We have had 
occasion to men¬ 
tion forfeits; and 
ad those form an 
important element 
* in many in - door 
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games, we shall'’ have some- ,— 

thing to say about them in our *—- p 1 A 

next paper, in which we hope, ^ 

at the same time, to introduce Fi s- sj. 

to the notice of our younger 

readers several novel amusements, which in! the long 
winter evenings they may find especially acceptable. 
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which they are firmly united is seen in Fig. 51. in which 
each piece is detached and lettered to show where each 
joint is made. The styles, deof should be about four 
inches wide, and from one and a quarter to two inches in 
thickness, and the rails of the same thickness, but only 
the top rail, A, of the same width; the middle and lower 
rails, B c, being about double the width of the styles. 
The middle styles are tenoned into the middle rail at d 
and 1, and into the upper and lower at b and j. The side 
styles are then morticed at a eg, cfh ) to fit the tenons 
corresponding on the rails. c 

H1J K. show the panels, which are of much thinner ma¬ 
terial, usually about 
fcne- third, and 
which are, as will 
be seen, larger than 
the spaces in the 
frame which they 
occupy visibly. On 
the inner edges of 
both styles and 
frames, a groove is 
planed out with a 
plough of the exact 
width of the thick¬ 
ness of the panel, 
and about half an 
inch in depth. Into 
these grooves the 
panels are loosely 
fitted, and the outer 
styles are driven 
into their respec¬ 
tive mortices, and 
wedged up as usual. 
The panels not quite 
filling up the groove 
in their width, have 
a slight amount of 
room for expansion. The dotted 
line / in it 0, Fig. 50, shows the 
room occupied by the panel. 
The corners formed between 
the frame edge and panel are 
to be filled in with a bead or moulding, which must 
be cut to the exact size, and accurately bevelled at 
each corner. These mouldings are fitted by means of 
brads to one or both sides of the door, according 
to circumstances, and are merely o.namental. Fig. 52 
is a section across the door in the middle of the 
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An ordinary frame door will supply good practice chiefly 
_ in the mortice and tenon joint, and will be a capital 
, example of the principle of joinery—to build up of sepa¬ 
rate pieces a fabric of lighter weight and greater strength 
than if solid, and also so pieced together as not to be 
affected to any extent by changes in the atmosphere. 

‘ It will be seeii by reference to the article on Wood that 
the tendency of boards to shrink or expand is in the 
. direction of the width and not of length. If a door is 
made up of boards simply fastened edge to edge, the 
expansion of its width will be very considerable, while its 
length remains the same. Therefore, if a ‘‘ ledge” door, 
as it js termed, fits in damp weather, in dry it will be 
smaller and too loose. Ledge doors are made by placing 
boards together edge to edge, and strengthened with turn 
or three ledges or battens nailed across the back, but 
these are only suited for common work. * 

Eig. 50 shows that the essential principle in the proper 
construction of an ordinary framy and panel door is such 
a combination of length and width .of grain as reduces 
the possibility of expansion or Contraction }o a,minimum. 
The frame consists of the styles or vertical pieces, DEGK, 
and the rails or horizontal bars,, arc. The mcth’o<^ by 


panels, and shows the whole arrangement very cWrly, 
]> E F being the styles, and 11 1 the panels. Fig. 53 
shows enlarged section of the joint of the style A and 
panel IJ, and shows the moulding c fitted in the corner. 
This panel is qjted for light doors for inside work, a 
stronger variety'being needed for the outside doors, which 
require much greater strength. This panel of double 
thickness, and is tongued to fit the groove in the styles 
and rails, as in Fig. 54, and is indented only on the front 
or outside, the back being flush with the surface of tho 
frame ; the edges of the panel at the back are usually 
beaded, a£ at D. The corners in the front are filled in with 
the moulding, c. We have taken as an example a four- 
panelled door, for the sake of simplicity, the construction 
being similar for six, the usual number. In a six-panel 
door the top rail is known by that name, the next is the 
frieze rail, the next the middle or lock rail, and the last the 
bottom rail. • The panels are also distinguished by the 
same names. The lock is let into the door at either e or f, 
and, does Jiot show, except (loin the edge. The hinges are 
fi^ed near the top and bottom of *the styles,.on the side 
opposite to the lock, but, of course, must not be placed at 
a part where the style is weakened by the mortice» 
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MMnr uaeM qwl-dWiring occupations can ,be recom¬ 
mended for tong *veti«ngs, and among a #ch occupations we 
■reckon espemaJlyt those which result in the production of 
MMBetbiogat once permanent and ornamental. ’ It is our 
intention ,tpd4*arilre several for the benefit of our readers. 

: Preparing scraps to cover a screen is 

sn<rapioysie^t that fills up a good deal of spare time, j 

entails no mental exertion, and 

maybe done at small expense, r——i 

bgjnnd that for the mere frame I -1 | 

of die screen, Which, with a >/\b«sLA. 

simple covering of black paper \ 

w cost about a pound, and if \jt fcs r / 

the scraps are arranged upon | at / ># S 

it with any amount of taste 

and judgment, a very attractive "y jj i 

addition will have been made yT/>«wKjy 

to the furniture of the room, '-"'TmJH N/ 

and one that at the same time I 

may be found exceedingly use* ■ F%. a. 

fid, as a protection against 

draughts, or the excessive heat _ 

of i fire. The work admits of \ 

endless variety, and will serve r^ffSlk \ V 

at the same tiir o display the \ / 

skill and taste m ,ne worker. \ gfeg P 1 y 

It would be useless to, lay \ 

down any very accurate rules r 1 —A C^Sv 


corners and antes fefi.uncovered.bic 
this snaaM^t; must be filled h* wfifi pfia&kjfc-of pic¬ 
tures. Tot. which pnpose torn and damafrwd ones will 
comer in usdftfl. Another way of ewering 4'figp6ed'.iS .by 
cutting out 'the crudities of prints and »&&§. ibemon. 
Comic arrangements may be got in this w*y, as, Jbr'in¬ 
stance, by putting into a. landscape small figures grouped 
in a valley as a pic-nic party, or climbing a mpunttdxqbr 
walking about the features of other figures much larger. 
One may cut out an umbrella and place it a < if hdCfsj* 

a duck, or transfer a pair of 

Jt spectacles to the countenance 

of a lion. Of course, these 

__ arrangements may be varied 

aojgy/ infinitely. Perhaps no semen 

|p/ is handsomer than one mode 

—( of elegant coloured scraps of 

all shapes, hues, and sites. 
£lm\ For one of these scmnp,'take. 
11J ■ "" the pictures from sheets pf 
music, garlands of flowers 
from Christmas cards, coloured 
F. s . 3. prints, landscapes, , fig»»s, 

heads, flowers—in fact, ju*y- 
thing and of‘any size that can 
_ r be pressed into the service. 

Coloured lithographic prints 
■ / arc now-a-days so comttibu 

> / that there will bq little difr, 
i; / ficulty in obtaining materials 
1 ' suitable for the purpose. It 
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where *o much must be left to taste, but,the general will be found desirable not to choose too many pictures 
instructions in this paper will, with ordinary good taste representing the same class of subjects; there should be 
and a little practice, enable the ‘ reader to become a judicious assortment of figure subjects, landscapes, 
quite proficient. There are different ways of covering a animals, fruit, and flowers. Cut these all in outline nfith 
Screen. The first and simplest, as regards preparation, m, sharp pais of scissors, but avoid*touching the finer por¬ 
ts (M sticking on of prints from which the margins have tions at first, such as the features of the face,.or the rigging 
■heed removed. Pictures for such purports maybe col- of a vessel; and only at the last moment cut out, the 
TSBSfed; from various friends and laid oh according to minute details with a penknife. After the last fine fitting 
tqto, Spacetimes all kind^of pictures, of all shapes and is done, you must not handle them more than is absolutely 
' arranged as it were Pell-mell upqp a screen, neccssay, as thcy.are very liable to tear. First arrange^hd 

ev^T'CttHBiy and n&dk being filled up. At other tunes coloured sc^pps, according to your taste, on a tahle,and 
studied confuskm, as in Fig. I. , This afterwards gum .every one of them slightly by 
requires materials all of one ske, and is mo%t fitted for apd then hang them temporarily on. the screen to s^S ^hfr 

f V^ 1 ' . • . . • 
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general effect. The arrangement ought to appear perfectly 
carafes* .and haphazard, all sizes add all shape* turning. 
iq every possible way; but the eye roust be satisfied 
and the colours contrasted! so as to give a good general 
effect. The black ground is left distinct between these, | 
the pictures never touching. They are afterwards firmly 
pasted on, and finally the screen is varnished. The beat 
varnish for the purpose is the ordinary spirit varnish. In 
pasting the pictures, one side is done at a time. After var¬ 
nishing, the screen must be left where it can remain undis¬ 
turbed. I^wOl require two or three coats of varnish, each 
of which must dry thoroughly before another is applied. 
When the surface is quite smooth and even, the work is 
finished. A great deal of previous consideration is required 
toproduce a felicitous result. For instance! the light and 
Strode of die prints must be studied. If they are laid on in 
Straight rows, alternately light and dark, as some lay them, 
a chess-board effect is produced which is most undesirable ; 
Of again, if they are placed in stars, a light one in the centre 
afi a group of dark ones stands out too prominently. 
Eoitot* like these may be observed in patchwork where 
they are purposely done, such ns the box pattern. Fic- 
tuse* that are all square, or can be cut in squares, may be 
arranged in stars, as in Fig. 2, but the lights and shadows 
must be carefully varied. If they are cut in diamond 
shape they may be arranged as 111 Fig. 3, Having laid 
them on the table to tty the effect before pasting them on, 
retire to a distance, so as to be able to judge of the result. 
'A strong solution of gum mixed with a linle flour, is the 
best cement. 

Albums .—Albums and scrap-books may be made in 
almost endless variety. For a gift-book especially, nothing 
could be be prettier or better, than one devised on the 
Chinese plan. Get a set of strong cards, of whatever size 

S U like; they may be as much as twelve inches square. 

mcc holei with a penknife at each of the corners, and 
run a piece of coloured ribbon through, after the fashion 
of a fan, having first bound the edges all round with 
ribbon, put on with a strong solution of gum. Fig. 4 
slump the manner of doing this. The ribbon is gummed 
to each card where it crosses it. Make your solution 
»t gum very strong, but do not use it profusely; gum 
securely the cards together, but merely so as to attach 
the ribbon. After gumming down the ribbon, the cards 
not being more than the least possible space apart, leave 
them spread upon a table, covered with clean paper, and 
press them under a heavy weight. The next day the gum 
will be dry. One or more pictures can be arranged on 
each side of every card, and the covers may be ornamented 
‘ with silk or moire antique, sewn together at the edges, and 
. put on after the ribbon joints. The merit of this book is, 
that it will open like a common book either way, back and 
front, or unfold like a panorama. It forms a pretty case 
for photographic portraits, which maybe thus inserted :— 
«Soak a portrait in cold water till it comes off the card. 
Let it dry, and then attach it with gum to your album. 
Passe-partouts containing photographs may be made to 
fprm on album of this kind. Beautiful photograph albums 
have been made, by taking a number of cards of one size 
and mounting various sized photographs of fancy subjects 
• upon than, trod then designing borders appropriate with a 
pen and Indian ink; for example, round “Moses found by 
rharitolt^ daughter,” a border of bulrushes; around 
head** (MU outline of a mirror or a frame of beads will 
hay* a |wby effect Round the well-known subject of 
thfi Martyr, k border of lilies would be appro-*’ 

priMfe. lb filling scrap-books, if the book is not already 
every other leaf must be cut out, because the 
picture* 1 pasted in wifi Otherwise swell the book beyond 
the dimeorions of the binding. To make a book for your¬ 
self, in a homely style,-take six sheet., of paper folded 
one inside tiro other. Stitch them through tne centre, 
putting in the needle at c, taking it through a and b, beck 

V ' 


to c, and there knotting the two ends together, Fig. $. 
Then take another set of si* sheets, and so on until 
yon have .enough for a book, stitch tne whole of them 
through in three places, as Sli&wn in Fig. 6, first at A, 
knotting it together behind, then at B and at C. The 
book ought now to be pressed is a carpenter’s bench, Or 

a the back upwards. Next glue the backs well, and 
three strips of linen rags, also well glued, as shown 
in Fig*7- Afterwards glue the outside of them and attach 
the covers, in the way shown in Fig. 8. After the sides 
have been pressed and dried twenty-four hours,‘a strip of 
fancy paper, or leather, or velvet is put over the back, as 
shown by the dotted line A, covering over the sides and 
corners of the covers, as shown by the dotted line B. These 
are turned down inside the covers and finished off neatly. 
The paper or silk to cover the sides is now to he put 
on. Albums may also be made very pretty by binding 
them in embossed cards, or cards covered with silk. The 
way to manage this is to put the back of velvet on the 
book, before you put on the sides; or velvet enough to 
line the cover may be carried across the whole side of 
the book. The fly-leaf, or first leaf of a book ought to 
be nicely gummed or pasted down to the inside of the 
cover as soon as the binding is otherwise finished, and 
dried again. There is a great variety of fancy work 
which is quite as easy, and which will conveniently fill 
up a long evening, and wc propose to give some further 
instructions in a future paper. 
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V.-RA'IES AND TAXES. 

WHEN Dr. Johnson in his Dictionary defined excise as 
a hateful impost, he did but express towards one tax m 
particular what the majority of people feel against taxes 
in general. There seems at all times to have existed a 
hostility towards taxes, of whatever sort, though it is 
obvious that without contributions from the people the 
business of the country could not be carried on. This is 
true, not only of taxes which fill the imperial coffers, but 
of rates which are levied for the purposes of local govern¬ 
ment. Perhaps the hostility has proceeded rather from , 
the manner in which the taxes have been levied than from 
hatred to the taxes themselves. Down to a comparatively 
recent period of the world’s history, the practice was 
general of fanning the.revenues of the state to persons 
who paid a sum down to the government in return for 
permission to collect the taxes on their own account, a 
practice which, from the very nature of it, was likely to 
prove oppressive, and which did, in fact, provoke many 
a rebellion. It was the brutality of an unpopular tax- 
collector, it may be . emembered, that caused the outbreak 
of Wat Tyler’s rebellion. It was the tax upon salt, imposed 
in the interests of the rapacious revenue farmers of a pro¬ 
fligate government, that broke the back of the French 
people’s patience before the Revolution. Something of 
the publican and the tax-farmer still clings to collectors of 1 
public revenue, or there is a prevalent idea that it does, 
working the same result, and the probability is that if 
government, local as well as imperial, collected its own 
taxes, its income would be more readily paid, and the pro¬ 
cess of collecfting rendered less disagreeable to the taxpayer. 

There are two kinds of taxes which the modem house¬ 
holder is liable to pay—the queen’s taxes and the parochial 
rates. These, again, are subdivided into several heads. 

The queen’s^ taxes, or, as they are often called, the 
assessed taxes,.include those charges which are imposed, 
by parliament upon the country generally. Among them 
arc the income tax, the property tax, the house tax, the 
tax ofi armorial bearings, on servants, horses, and Car¬ 
riages. These taxes are variable, both * n amount »J»d 
in die objects to '«hiqh they are applicable- Parliament 
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at ■ the instance of the chancellor of the exchequer, 
modifies, remits, or imposes a tax. To .the (Chancellor 
of the exchequer is usually left the decision of the tax* 
able articles, and the amount of tax to be levied; but 
parliament reserves to itself the right—which it sopie- 
timy exercises—of setting aside the chancellor’s pro* 
posals, and of changing his financial policy. But the 
taxes, once agreed to, are laws of the land until the power 
which created them sees fit to annul or to alter them. 

For the* purpose of collecting the queen’s taxes an 
expensive and elaborate machinery is in existence. There 
are collectors and surveyors of taxes, and there is a Board 
of Inland Revenu# at Somerset House, to which appeal 
is to be made in the event of any complaint against the 
•acts of the subordinate agents. The way in which most of 
the assessed taxes, including income tax, are raised is bv 
means of declarations to printed schedules, which are left 
at each house. A statement is printed, with blank spaces 
to be filled in, respecting each tax authorised, and the 
person to whom it 1$ addressed is required to fill up the 
blanks with written answers as to his liability or alleged 
exemption from the taxes in question. To the statement 
he affixes his signature in full, the signature being taken 
as a guarantee that the declaration is a truthful one. A 
note at the foot of the paper intimates in pretty signi¬ 
ficant terms the pains and penalties to which the false 
declarator is liable. 

Taxes upon household servants, carriages, horses, &c., 
are to be calculated upon the largest number of the tax¬ 
able objects in possession during the past yqpr; so that 
though at the time of signing the declaration a man may 
not Have more than one horse, yet if he has had three 
horses during the past year, he must pay upon three. If, 
at the time of making the return, he has three horses, and 
last year had but two, he will pay upon two only. 

Dogs are no longer taxable under assessment, but by 
means of licence, the cost, of which is the same for every 
kind of dog. • 

Income tax is regulated either by the actual income for 
the past year, or, if income is fluctuating, as it fa in 
business, or other uncertain sources of revenue, by an 
average of the income of the last three years. 

Property tax is identical with income tax, and tenants 
of houses or lands who may be called upon to pay land¬ 
lord’s property tax upon the value of their holdings, arc 
empowered by act of parliament to recoup themselves 
out of the next rent that may fall due ; and tne landlord is 
bound, under a penalty of £$q, to allow^the same to the 
tenant. 

House tax is levied, partly on the statement of the 
tenant as to the rent he pays—this statement being verified 
by production of lease or agreement—chiefly on estimate 
by the government surveyor of the value of the house. In. 
estimating value, it is the practice off the government 
surveyor to reckon what is called the lack rent, or the 
highest possible value of the house. Thus it may happen 
sometimes Chat a house of which the rent is ,£50 is 
assessed for the house tax at £60, the surveyor being of 
opinion that, under certain circumstances, the house 
might be expected to command that rent. Should a house¬ 
holder be assessed, as he may think, at too high* rate, he 
, wilt do well, In the first instance, to remonstrate with the 
district surveyor and if he refuse to abate, and the 
tenant be still of opinion that the assessment is too high, 
Ire should lodge a formal complaint with the Board of In¬ 
land Revenue, who will grant hint a hearing, and decide 
iiS 0 $ upon his case. Houses improve or, diminish in 
vahfonctwdmg to ‘fudghjsour-iod; re-adjustments of the 
assessment may therefore he* made from time to time, 
either at the instance df tbe surveyor or the tenant It is, 
of course, .to be bomdin mind that improvements to* 
house increase its value,aad render it* llnpoto'increased 
assessment. • • 


In the »ext article a description will be given Of com¬ 
pounding for rates—a practice which afifeSn tenants in 
their political function. * ■ 

Debts doe to the Crown are recoverable by summary 
process before a magistrate ; they are also the first charge 
upon the estate of a man, taking precedence of aH other 
claims. if 

Parochial Rates are those taxes which are .levied upon 
parishes by and with the consent of the representatwei 
of the parish, and they vary in different localities, accord¬ 
ing to the different expenses which have to lire defrayed 
In London they include poor’s rate; lighting rate, police 
rate, the genera) rate for repairing and making roads, 
cleaning the parish, and defraying the expenses of the 
acts for the better local management of the metropolis; 
and the metropolis main-drainage rate. In the extra- 
metropolitan districts the last-named rates are, of course, 
omitted. 

The Poor Rate .—This rate, in its present form, is 3s ol# 
as Queen Elizabeth’s reign, during the latter years of 
which it was called into existence, in order to supply, to 
some extent, the want occasioned by the abolition of tfife 
monasteries. While the monasteries lasted they were 
charged, or rather they considered themselves charged; 
with the duty of seeing that no one needed the necessaries 
of life, or went poor, and naked, and hungry. They give 
indiscriminate relief to all comers, and, while relieving 
many doubtless deserving and unfortunate* persons, 
encouraged also the idle and the lazy. When these insti¬ 
tutions were abolished by Henry VIII., the grantees of 
their lands were charged with the duty of maintaining 
hospitality, and of relieving the poor hitherto relieved by 
the religious houses. As a matter of fact they disregarded 
this condition of their grant, and there was not any dis¬ 
position, if there was any power, to make them observe it. 
The poor and aged, the infirm and the destitute, wandered 
about the country till death relieved their sufferings } the 
more desperate of them, impelled by the hard master* 
hunger, being sometimes driven to acts of violence and 
lawlessness, filling the ways with rapine, and terrifying 
wayfarers by the imperious character of their mendicity. 
Various acts of parliament were passed against “ valiant 
and sturdy beggars,” and punishments were provided for 
those who could not find means of living independent 
lives ; but as these proved, of course, ineffectual to check 
the stream of human misery, and as the old means of 
relief were taken away, it became necessary for the 
legislature to do something towards providing relief for 
the poor of the kingdom. The first poor law was passed 
towards the end ot Elizabeth’s reign, and has served as 
the basis of all the poor laws since agreed to. Each parish 
in the country was bound to maintain its poor in some' 
sort of decency, and to prevent the exhibition of the 
squalid misery which was so patent everywhere. Rates 
were ordered to be levied by those who were constituted 
guardians of the poor, and legislative sanction was given 
to the principle that the poor are not to be allowed to 
starve. The poor rate is the basis on which * all other 
rates are made, so that if anything is wrong with the poor’ 
rate it behoves one to get it rectified at once. Considerable 
difficulty having arisen in the matter of assessment, . 
various acts of parliament have been passed to regulate 
the conduct of guardians in respect of it, the general rule, 
however, being that from ten to fifteen per cent, off the 
average rent of a house is the proper suth at which the 
house ought 40 be assessed. The act under which the 
parish authorities are authorised to levy rates declares 
that the assessment shall be made “ on an estimate of the 
net annual valde of the several hereditaments” held by 
the parishioner andsiefines “ the net annual value* to be 
“the rent it wnich.tlfc same may reasonably be expected 
to be let from year to year, free of all usual tenant rates ahd 
tax As, and deductingthcrefrom the probabb average awhsOI 
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COM of the repairs, insorance.and other expenses necessary 
t®'-;inaintain then m a. stare to-command such raft.* 

' S«d» being the basil of calculation for rates, it follow* 
that if improvements be made by the tenant, or other 
—-— 90 that the bouse is really worth more than 
Y, the assessment race will be Increased in propor- 
Ilt case of dispute as to the amount of the rate, 
complaint should be made by letter to the guardians of 
thenoot^ fhciragent, the local surveyor, having originally 
fixedtheamount. 

Olt cortain days, which are appointed by the guardians, 
ap pp a H are heard, and every one having an appeal to pro¬ 
secute should attend on the day named for him, taking 
dim him his lease, agreement, or other sign of his 
tdnascy, to prove the value set upon his house by the 
l*ndlordand himself. Any other evidence, such as that 
< of' tie surveyor of queen’s taxes, in support of his state¬ 
ments, should also be adduced. The appeal is heard in 
and if the hoard are not satisfied, after hearing the 
Upprilant and their own surveyor and agent, they depute a 
committee of their own body to Inspect the premises in 
question, and to report to them in the capacity of judges 
Between the parishioner and the.parish officer. From the 
decision of the board, whatever it maybe, an appeal lies 
tb the magistrates in petty and in .quarter sessions ; but 
ffiirsfpoM must be made within twelve months from the 
that Of the. rate being mode, or the appellant is remitted 
to the neat occasion of the objectionable assessment being 
noted on. Dri the other hand, if a parishioner will not 
pay hit rates, he is liable to be summoned, and the 
amount due from him may be recovered on summary 
passes*. Except where the landlord agrees or is bound 
tp fnythe rates, a person leaving his house without paving 
iptes, and without leaving fiimiture enough to pay for them 
on execution, is liable to a fine of ^50, besides being still 
bmmd to pay the rates due from him. 

> The machinery provided for the assessment and levy of 
•poor rates was thought to be adaptable for other purposes 
of local self-government, and the administrative functions 
of vestrymen were moulded upon those of guardians of the 
poor. Vestrymen—representatives chosen by the parishes, 
and originaUy holding their meetings in the vestry of the 
palish churcn—are. persons charged with the duty of local 
government, apart from magisterial duties. In the metro¬ 
polis and in all huge towns, they are the makers of roads, 
of new streets, the furnishers of means for cleansing the 
parish, for paying police, organising sanitary regulations, 
and generally discharging the functions of self-govern¬ 
ment, They are all accountable to the.Poor Law Board 
#r their conduct as regards the poor, and to, the home 
secretary as regards some other duties.. In London they 
•are also responsible in tome things to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. But, subject to these superior powers, 
they have authority to make and levy rates,-which the 
parishioners are bound to pay.*t Church rates, not being 
Compulsory, are not now really rates at all. 
v The amount of the rates varies very much. In some 
parishes, where there are many poor, and but few persons 
•able to contribute towards their maintenance, the weight 
oftfae taxes is very heavy; in some cases equalling more 
tban half the rent.' In other parishes, as some of the city 
London parishes, there is only a nominal poor rate, 
fjWle the incidence of the other rates, except perhaps the 
m^tropolimn main-dniinage rate, is very light also. There 
is jiiospeat of an equalisation of poor rates all over the 

ss«f0jp»l!js» tons to make the parishes bear one another’s 
buriien, but o: present the distinctive system prevails. A 
step fh t&tC directidn has been already taken by an Act 
passedrio'die seftakm 1867-$, to amend the Metropolitan 
Poor Law'provkliag for the better relief of sick persons, 
by equalisuw tfowwgfeout district thp local- charges 
incurred In tb$k behalf. We subjoin a ‘list of the Assessed 
^oxos ds fixed. % recent legislation— 1 c 


Armorial Bearings.—For say penen chargeable with ; £ - •> 

f i dttty for Wy CBfflflJts.tswssMsivsMieuiHsiHnwrriu O 

Not being to chargeable !•« M* wein i*fv 4 «» H 4 *« $/• O 

Carnages.—For every carriage with four wfasri*, 

weighing 4 cwt. ..................Sty'.: St, ® 

For,every carriage with less than four wheels, if less "• 
than 4 cwt. • »*ef>«*«eias ***«•• *41^ saw saw ' <» H , o 

Drawn by 1 horse or mule only ... t jy. '© 

Drhwn by 1 pony or mule only, not exceeding 13 . 

hands .... 0 to o 

[When kept and used solely for the purpose of bring let'for 
hire without horses, one-half of the aboTe-menuosed duties 
respectively.] 

Carriages used by common carriers, principally forfhe 
carriage of goods, but occasionally for- the con¬ 
veyance of passengers, when such carriages have 
4 wheels SMlMKiSISIOIStMtMSSSSMSSMSSSMSitiSSvSfSMSm t' 6 
When less than four wheels........ ■«••••*>•••*•*««'»*■•*•»• , s 0 

Hones.—For every horse or mule-used for riding, or 

drawing a carriage .. •sen* fees* «**••••*#♦*»» 

Horse Dealers’ Duty 

House Duty.—On each inhabited dwelling-house of 
the annual value of^ao or upwards, occupied N* 
lorn-house by a tenant or farm-servant, or m vtWch 
articles are exposed for sale, a duty of 6d. pier 
per pound ; alt others • MSSMSSKtSSSMSISISIVtSlSMStl ,’0 © 
Male Servants.—Every Male servant. 0*5 
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THE AQUARIUM. 

MARINE AQUARIUM .(continued). ■ 

As you proceed with your search among the rocks and 
turn over the sea-weed, some yellow shells will very 
probably be found adhering to the under surface, and 
occasionally a small whelk or periwinkle. A few of these 
should be gathered for the sake of variety. Upon the 
rocks will be noticed round patches of sea grass, varying 
in sire- from a shilling to that of a crown piece. Under¬ 
neath these will be found the limpet (Patella vulgaris), 
to the shell of .which the grass grows. There is the 
same difficulty 'with the dislodgment of the limpet as 
witb the anemone. It no sooner feels the touch than 
it dings tightly to the rock, and as the edge of the 
shell is embedded in the chalk it is not an easy task to 
remove it. By selecting one the shell of which is 
slightly raised, and putting the blade of a pocket-knife 
beneath the edge, it may be jerked off without injury. 

Some limpets are covered with a shelly parasite, 
called the acorn barnacle (Balanus) ; one of these 
should be secured, care being taken, that none of the 
shells are broken. When these are placed in a glass 
of clear sea-water, and looked at through a magnify¬ 
ing-glass, they will be seea to open a door te the roof 
of the shell, and protrude a feathery fen, hr mesas of 
which food is caught and conveyed through thesperture. 
Unfortunately, they have a tendency to < 3 e aftefr-i; brief 
confinement; tlj^y should therefore be carefiflly -cxieBaned 
in a separate vessel, before being introduced. . 

Some of the rock-pools, on wise examination, present 
an exceedingly pretty sight. Sea-weeds of various colours 
cover the bottoms, and give them the appearance of minia- 
tWe forests. As a rule, imported sea-meed does not grow 
well in an aquarium, but as it looks pretty for a tripe, 
and may ifesfly be removed when it begins to sh©w signs 
of decay, a few pieces -should be secured. The wire to • 
obtain these is to chip off .pieces of the rock, upon which 
it grows, fen- which.purpose a hammer is required. sea¬ 
weed is of no use for ‘aquarium purposes unless; att ac h ed 
to a stone or fc piece of rock. Vegetable grow&fe Ocgesaaqr 
to the, healthy maintenance of the aquarium, btft tbi* 
will-soon'develop itself fregn the germs eontjrined w me 
water, attflgradually cover the stones and rockwotk. V 
cThe next curiosity to be sought after : 4 s. the tuxfthst 
crab, which you will certainly not fihd unless jw lcaow 
how to <go about it. This creature stay be described 
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a$ fo&lf a Lilipntran lobster and half a periwinkle. The 
fore part of'the body is crustacean, but at fh» waist it 
changes into a momiscous annual, having a soft tail, 
which it inserts into an empty whelk-shell. When all 
is quiet, the shell containing the hermit may be seen 
moving slowly along the sand between the rocks, but 


you mean formers—that's what we call them * The tide 
by this time had. come up beyond the line where, the her'- 
mits were to be f<wnd, so the boatman undertook to find 
some, to put them into ajar, and send them to London, 
There will be no difficulty m finding two or throe 
common edible crabs (Cancer pagurus) such as that 



the moment the sound of a foot is hoaid the cautious 
inhabitant darts back into the shell and it mams motion¬ 
less, so that it is not easy to discover it 

On one occasion the writer failed in hts endeavour 
to find a hermit, but knowing them to be plentiful at 
Broadstairs, he continued his search till lit met a native 
boatman, with whom he got mto conversation. After 



THC CRM. 


listening to a yarn about wrecks and life-boats, and in¬ 
specting three medals which had been worthily bestowed 
upon hrm for saving life, an attempt was rrihde to enlist 
hsft Services in the search after,the coveted Pagurus Bern- 
herd*9. * I dare say, now, you can tell me where 1 shall 
be wMj to 4 fod a heftyit crab.” “ Oh," said he, “ youjl 
of little’craos about, but I never heard them 
dfMefl ter fh&t name before.” “ I mean those ciphs that 
Carry Whelk-shells bn their backs." “ Oh, I know now, 
* 


shown m our illustration Those chosen should be 
small, say* from an inch to an mch-and-a-half across 
If larger, they prove troublesome to the anemones; if 
smaller, the anemones will devgur them. The crab is an 
especially valuable creature m an aquanum, for he acts 
as a scavenger and appropriates odd morsels of food that ■ 
may have been rejected by his more dainty neighbours. 



ACORN BARNACLES ON A IHKT SKBLU, 


Another recommendation is, that he will become exeeeo- 
mriy tame, 9 nd even allow himself to be petted. Aq 
edible crab from Broadstairs, not much huger than a 
man's thumb-nail, became so tame that he would taka 
food fronf the fingers, and though at first viewed as the 
least valuable m the Collection, soon grew to be an e^wmtm 
favourite, and wad rewarded by having a glass ndeed 
famished exclusively for his accommodation. After ft 
while, however, he became shy, and ftj&fsnere entertained 






the house. 
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that he «u pining for companionship. He foroed him' 
*df beneath a stone apparently heavy enough to Cfuih 
him, and shrank back whenever any attempt was made to 
get at him. In a day or two his anxious friends were 
pleased to see him come from his hiding-place, but Jack 
was no longer the same hard-skinned crustacean that he 
was before his retirement In the first place, he had 

S own considerably ; in the next, instead of presenting a 
cUy coat to be stroked, his back was as soft as that of 
a frog, and he shrank from the touch as if he were afraid 
of being hurt The fact was, that he had undergone the 
natural process of exuviation, and had shuffled off his shelly 
cdQ, which he had left beneath the stone that had lain 
Upon him during his temporary withdrawal from society. 
In about a week his skin began to harden, and he became 
more familiar than before. Each morning, at breakfast 

e he came to the front of the glass and tapped against 
he was fed. On his seeing any one approaching the 
he scrambled out of the water on to the stones that 
rose in the centre, and held out his claws for food, which 
tye took from the fingers, and then scampered away like a 
monkey to eat it in a comer. On another occasion the 
crab’s decease was reported. An inquest was immediately 
held, and the body inspected in due form. There could be 
apparently no reasonable doubt that he was dead. The 
post-mortem examination was made by means of a com¬ 
mon magnifying-glass, through which could be seen his 
eyes, feelers, &c., and the unanimous verdict-was “ Found 
dead.” His habitation was of itself a pretty window 
ornament, for the miniature rocks were nearly covered 
with bright green conferva:, and around the sides were 
several tufts of sea-weed in a healthy condition ; it was, 
therefore, left undisturbed. After the lapse of several 
days, the familiar tapping sound in the glass *was again 
heard j several pairs of eyes, staring rfritn wonder, were 
directed towards the residence of the late lamented crab, 
c and behold, thtre he stood, in his accustomed attitude of 
supplication, awaiting his breakfast. He had grown con¬ 
siderably, and was once more in a soft condition. This 
led to the examination of the supposed dead body, which 
had been placed in a box as a relic. On further ex¬ 
amination, it proved to be nothing but an empty shell, a 
fact which was not at first discovered, owing to its con¬ 
taining sand. No one who has not had an opportunity of 
witnessing the exuviated shell in a perfect condition can 
believe the possibility of the creature getting out of its 
Old coat and appendages, including head, eyes, antennae, 
and claws, and leaving it in one complete piece. 

Very small shell-fish, such as young mussels and 
cockles, may sometimes be found on the shore near low- 
, water mark. The mussels grow in dusters, and arc 
attached to the rocks by threads called the byssus. Do 
tiot pull them away, but take your hammer and chip off a 
piece of the substance to which they cling. 

After a rough.aea, the tide leaves numerous star-fishes 
ift the crevices of the rocks. These are of various kinds, 
the prettiest being the sun-star, such as is shown in our 
.^lustration, which has twelve rays, and is best adapted 
for the aquarium. The commoner kind has* but five 
fingers; as this creature is voracious, it is advisable to 
select the smallest that can be found. 

The. objects above mentioned, whicli afford sufficient 
variety, and are not difficult to keep with an ordinary 
amount of care, may all be obtained oq the shore at 
Broadstairs, or at any place on the came coast where tne 
• rocks stretch out into the sea. There axe, however, other 
^rrlities where tiuch more beautiful objects may, be 
:The coast of Dorset, Devonshire, and Cornwall 
wz" T 'spCialiy rich in soophytes, seme of which are 
Foot Ut.f uVm, VnlAMf- .t i 



Tn v le -Tr s .common specimens of marine animals than 
*axe? as tweedy-Jibed. For obtaining such as are'not 


amphibious, the best plan is to engage a fishing boat and 
use the dredge. By this means you may obtain a greater 
variety of crabs (induc ing the curious and interesting 
raider) and shells covered with tube-worms (serpkie). 
These latter are well worth keeping in an aquarium. The 
tubes of the serpulae are generally attached to oyster- 
shells, and overlay each other in a serpentine form. On 
taking them out of the water, a blood-red spot will be seen 
at the mouth of each tube; but after exposure it sinks 
down out of sight. On replacing it in water, the worm 
will protrude a feathery coronet, with a kind of stopper in 
the centre; but will instantly withdraw it if the hand be 
passed across so as to suddenly intercept the light., The 
illustration shows a group of these singularly-shaped 
creatures. 


THE HOUSE. 

, LIFE ASSURANCE. 

We will now assume that, after'a careful examination 
of the various published statements of the Assurance 
Companies, an office has been selected by the applicant, 
and that he has been provided with tne form of de¬ 
claration which is the basis of the contract between 
himself and the company. In this document he is 
called upon to set forth his name, description, and age 
next birthday—evidence of which should be furnished by 
the registrar’s certificate of birth, by an extract from a 
family Bible, or otherwise, when the age is admitted by 
the company, and no question can thereafter arise with 
reference thereto. He is required, also, to state whether 
'he has suffered from gout, spitting of blood, or from any 
disorder tending to shorten life ; and he has to give the 
names of two persons, to be referred to as to his health 
and habits of life, and generally to reply to the questions 
as to his health and family history that may be asked 
him by the medical officer of the company, before whom 
he has to appear for examination as to his health. Per¬ 
sons in decidedly bad health are not eligible for life 
assurance; but for any trifling deviation from the usual 
standard, an extra premium may, perhaps, be required, 
varying, with the circumstances of the case, according 
to the report of the medical examiner of the company. 

This ordeal having been gone through, and the fife 
having been “ passed ” by the doctor, the risk is accepted 
by the directors, the premium is fixed, and the amount 
thereof announced to the applicant, which he has to pay 
in the course of*a month from the date of acceptance. On 
the premium being paid, the policy is prepared, and in due 
course issued. It is a legal document, signed by three 
directors of the company, and impressed with the neces¬ 
sary government stamp, at the expense of the office, and 
binds the company, in consideration of the regular jpay- 
ment to them of me annual premium, to pay to the legal 
representative c.’ the policy-holder the sum contracted for, 
at the expiration cf three months from the death of the 
person assured. 

The policy recites the conditions as to foreign residenc e , 
death by suicide, duelling, or the hands of justice, &e>; 
and declares the contract to be void if the declaration 
upon which the policy is based be untrue. Too great 
care, therefore, cannot be exercised in filling up the 
necessary forms, and in replying fully and honestly to 
the inquiries of the medical eiaminer. The policy must 
be carefully preserved for production to the office W the 
legal representative of the assured upon the claim analog. 
Formal notice of the annual premiums becoming due is 
regularly given by the office in writing; and they moat be 
paid within a month of their becoming due, otherwise the 
policy bffiomes void—or ’’lapses,” as it is termed—and ail 
advantage from the previous paynfcnts is lost to the bolder. 

After the expiration of five, or, in some offices, ** reh 
years, ttfc policy, if effected on the participating scale-•< 
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premiums, will become entitled to a bonus, or addition to 
the aum assured, arising from the profits of the concern, 
and payable at death with the amount of the policy. 

The bonuses periodically allotted by life assurance 
companies owe their origin to the impossibility of assess¬ 
ing in anticipation the exact amount of premium required 
for each particular risk undertaken, and they depend in 
amount upon the success of the company, and the method 
of allotment, which varies greatly in different societies. 
To .be otf the safe side, therefore, it is usual to charge a 
larger premium than may ultimately be found to be 
necessary, so that due provision may be made for exces¬ 
sive mortality, ant for other fluctuations in the business. 
A periodical return of profit is, therefore, made, which may 

* be received as an addition to the sum assured at death, 
in a present cash payment, or in the shape of a corre¬ 
sponding annual reduction of the premium throughout life. 
The profits of a life assurance company depend upon the 
careful selection of lives (ail bad lives admitted to par¬ 
ticipation in the benefits of the company naturally tending 
to reduce the rate of profit by their premature death), 
moderation in the expenditure, and particularly on the 
careful investment of the premiums at an adequate but 
safe rate of interest. 

And here we may give an illustration of the extra¬ 
ordinary increase of money at compound interest, by the 
operation of which principle alone the claims are pro¬ 
vided for a s they become due. 

Upon reference to a table of interest, we find, that at 4 
per cent.—the least rate likely to be obtained by an as¬ 
surance office—-the amount of £1 per annum in thirty 
years is ^56; in forty years, £% ; in fifty years, ,£152; 
in sixty years, ^238, and so on. At 5 per cent, these 
amounts are increased respectively to £06, £120, £209, 
and ^353. Again, £1 set aside at compound interest, at 
4 per cent., more than doubles itself in eighteen years; or, 
in fifteen years at 5 per cent., while m one hundred years, 
at 4 per cint interest, £1 becomes £$o, and at 5 per 
cent, £131. 

These plain figures will be sufficient to show the way-in 
which the comparatively small annual payments made by 
the assured in life assurance companies, are swollen in 
the course of years by the operation of interest to the 
laige’ sums paid as claims under the policies and as bonus 
additions thereon. 

It was explained above that the proportion of profits 
divided, by way of bonus, by the different companies, varies 
considerably. In the mutual societies,*lhe whole of the 
profits bdlong to and are divided among the policy¬ 
holders. In the proprietary companies, me proportion 
allotted may be two-thirds', three-quarters, or four-fifths, 
or in Other words, sixty-six, seventy-five, or eighty per 
emit; but it should be remarked, that these proportions 
are not sufficient indications by themselves to decide the 
choice of an office, for it may easily "be seen that two- 

# thuds of a large amount of surplus, may exceed {hree- 

• quarters, four-fifths, or even the whole of a lesser amount. 

It was explained above that the bonus system originally 
arose from the impossibility, in the early days of assu¬ 
rance business, of assessing the exact amount of addition 
to the net’ premium for profit, bonuses, expenses of man- 

, agement, and to provide a certain margin for safety, so as 
to guard against fluctuations in the mortality, which often 
differs greatly from year to year, and in the rate of interest 
the company is enabled to obtain for its investments, which 
is also an element that fluctuates with thejsver-changing 
state of the money market, &c. See. After some years’ 
experience, actuaries were enabled to determine with very 
oonehtentfie accuracy the amount of addition to the net 
premium that was rmjly necessary j but, by that timfe, the 
around-public having been led to look for theee periodical 
addition* to their policies, it was no* easy to abolish the 
system of charging a larger premium than is* commen¬ 


surate t with the risk, for the purpose of returning a 
proportion thereof, in the shape of a bdnus addition to t^e 
policies; and the constantly increasing competitionhmong 
rival companies "has tended to perpetuate the practice, 
which there is little expectation of now being changed. 
The bonus system has, at least, the advantage ofbeneStfeig 
the families of the assured, at the expense, it is true, of me 
larger outlay made by the policy-holder during his life. 
Most companies have, however, anon-participating scale’ 
of premiums, by which an additional sum can be assured 
in the first instance, being in fact, the sum that the differ¬ 
ence between the participating and non-participating rates 
of premium woujd assure, and thus an immediate rever¬ 
sionary bonus‘payable with the sum assured is provided, 
even if the death happens in the first year ; while, upon 
the bonus plan, the term of five or seven years, as the case 
may be, is required to be survived before the policy comes 
into participation at all. * ■ 

For example supposing the participating rate at the 
age of forty to be £3 7 s. nd., and the corresponding non- 
participating rate £2 17 s. ud. for every £100 assured. 
The difference between these rates, viz.: tos., would 
assure an additional j£i 8. So that an immediate rever¬ 
sionary bonus of that amount would be secured to the 
policy-holder, payable whenever death might occur. This 
is not, however, a favourite method of assurance with the 
public, who do not avail themselves of the plan to any 
great extent, and probably for these two reasons, one* 
being the fact that the non-profit rates arc not generally 
as low as they should be, if they were equitably adjusted, 
as compared with those on the participating scale, and 
the other because the element of uncertainty and specula¬ 
tion is lost, which to so many persons has a great charm; 
and certainly, though in the case of an early death, the 
interests of the policy-holder would be best met by the 
payment of the minimum premium, still, in the event of 
a life assured attaining ‘an advanced age, the bonuses of 
the old-established companies, which are frequently of 
very large amount, would, probably, fully compensate for 
the excess of premium paid. It is far from unusual for 
more than ^300 to be paid to the family of a deceased 
policy-holder for every £\oo assured, the annual premium 
having, in fact, been paid throughout the duration of the 
assurance for £100 only. 

So valuable, indeed, have these bonuses on old policies 
of large amounts become, that a system of assuring the 
bonus itself has arisen in the practice of assurance compa¬ 
nies. In order to participate in each successive division 
of profits, it is required that the life assured should be * 
living on a certain fixed day, and the failure of the life 
before that day—at any time, in fact, between two bonus 
periods—would involve the loss of the bonus to the family 
of the policy-holder. An assurance on his life lot the 
amount of the anticipated bonus for the term of years re-* 
quired to be survived, is accordingly frequently effected, 
the premium for which is often very high, as it is usually 
only in cases of extremely advanced age that this system 
is had recourse to. The older the life assured,’ the greater 
the risk* of his losing the bonus, and the greater also his 
reluctance to run any risk in the matter. He therefore 
makes a sacrifice of a portion of the expected bonus, to 
secure the balance, as men do in some other precarious 
transactions. 

This assurance of the prospective bonus, is chiefly 
fesorted to ih those companies whose practice it’is to allot 
the reversionary bonuses at each distribution of profit 
from the date of the policy, in each case—that is to say, at 
tne rate of so much per cent, per annum—from the com* , 
mencerqent of the assurance. It will be seen that upon 
this system the boguses increase very largely from term to 
term, and tRat thsy may eventually become of extra¬ 
ordinary magnitude upon large assurances of.long dota¬ 
tion. At such advanced ages the premium is, of course, 
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fkqpdrtionabiy high. fbobaMy after the age of seventy-five 
the mortality tables can scarcely be much depended on, and 
the correct premium for the risk can. consequently, only be 
approximated to. In fact, it toay be said to be an even 
Chance whether a person of that age will survive the short 
term prior to the bonus, or not, the assurance of bonuses 
being generally deferred Until the day to be survived is 
not vary for distant, say a year or two. It becomes then a 
toss-up, so to speak, whether the life survive the necessary 
pe*js4 or not, and a premium of £50 per cent has been 
quoted and paid in such cases for an assurance for a 
short team. An arrangement jn some cases of this sort is 
occasionally entered into for a return of-a. proportion of 
this high rate, if the life survives the required term. 

Such an assurance as this is a perfectly fair and a wise 


HOME GARDENING. 

' THE TOOL-HOUSE. , 

A Tool-house of some kind or other must he provided 
in every garden, or you will invariably find your imple¬ 
ments out of order, and a great deal of time will be wasted 
in locking for them when they are required for use Such 
a structure need only be of the very simplest kind $ all that 
you want is to keep out the wet, and it yon have no little 
outhouse convertible for the purpose, you may put up at a 
trifling expense, a small lean-to shed against the garden 
wall, m any odd comer, which may be covered with 
thatch or tile, or even felt, which, if or good quality, will 
keep out the wet for a considerable time. 

The shed should be fitted up inside with shelves and 



, one on the part of the policy-holder, who thus makes 
Sure of receiving half oi his expected bonus, ins f csd of 
running the risk of the whole being lost to his f.uml>, but 
on* the part of the Company such t transaction becomes 
almost tantamount to gambling, and seems to be beyond 
the pale of legitimate assurance business. 
i Many persons will naturally be very cunous \o know 
how it comes to pass that such heav> bonuses as those 
referred to above can be paid by any company That 
they »ro paid is, however, matter of undoubted fact, and 
the cause is not to be found, as some might imagine, m 
any unfair 1calculations as the basis of individual pre¬ 
miums, nor to any great extent, in the advantages gained 
by adopting pnly Selected lives, or lives ot thtfbelter class. 
What Shu principles (are which arc involved in the Com¬ 
putations try which profits are estimated and assessed, 
although somewhat complicated, we snail endehvour to 
•.explain in our next. Considering the practical importance 
V the whole subject, we trust that our readers irill not 
shrink from a enfold study of the somewhat obscure and 
complicate 1 ! topics which ltinvolves. 


drawers for stowing away mats, netting, and the like when 
out of use, as well- as for keeping together shreds, nails, 
flower-sticks, anu so forth, all ready for use at a moment's 
notice. Then again, the walls or sides should be fur¬ 
nished with nails, hooks, pegs, brackets, and supports, 
upon which every tool may be hung, or put away, when 
net m use. Each toed should be carefully cleaned and 
returned to this house as soon as it is done with, for 
nothing is" more destructive than to permit them to lie 
about wherever they were last used, with dirt adhering to 
them, and exposed to the destroying influences Of the 
weather. It is important to keep tnc shed as dry as pos¬ 
sible, for the damp soon rots the mats, and nets, and 
covers iron and steel tools with rust, especially knives 
and scissors, ffhe larger implements, such as the mowing- 
machine, barrow, Ac., might stand in the centre of toe 
building. 

pur illustrations show the best forms of several of the 
most ordinary garden tools, the uses of which we proceed 
briefly t* describe, employing in our description only the 
simplest terms. • 
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7 h» Sjade.—Tba Implement is - susie of dwee sties, 
and it is advisable to nave two for a moderate nisei 
gardes; the largest, or second si*e,to be used for trench¬ 
ing pnrpo»es,*rtd the smallest for digging amongst the 
flowering plants' in crowded holders. There are two 
kinds of handles, -as shown in Figs. 4 and 5, the second 
feeing preferred by many on account of its being; more 
easily Winded This implement is one which every amateur 
gardener should carefully select 

Tha Dtgpisttr Fork . Fig. 3, as its name implies, is used 
for turning tip the soil, and to be really useful should have 
four prongs. Wq generally prefer the fork to the spade 
where die ground is hard, as the points enter with greater 
ease, and do the work of pulverising or breaking up the 
clods with better effect. 

The Small Weeding Fork .—This is invaluable for weed¬ 
ing, and lifting bulbous and fibrous roots from one spot to 
another without injury. A convenient shape is shown in 
Fig. 10. 

The Rake, Fig. 6, is used for levelling newly turned up 
ground, removing, or rather collecting in a body for 


walls, for the jnupose of pruning and trainiiurt and the 
latter, Fig. 13, which is a land of dotfote'tei^ .^sf 9 l 
stand without any ether support Ibis Will fee w .great 
use for pruning,* or gathering fruit from staadardtrees, 
against which it is undesirable to rear a ladder, forftwfer 
breaking the young shoots, and injuring the baric. 

The Daisy, Rake, Fig. 3.—This is a very usefol instru¬ 
ment on a small lawn. By drawing it over lawns' 
studded with daisies the heads or flowers become 
between the teeth, and thus the lawn can be cleared in a 
very short time. It may be used also for clearing away 
dead leaves from the grass. 

The Hammer, for the garden should be furnished with 
claws, such a*s we have described in our paper on the 
Domestic Tool Chest (page 24), for the purpose of dfawthg 
out old rusty nails, ana training trees and plants on Walls. 

The Roller is, or should be, called into use for keeping 
the surface of gravel walks smooth, as well as for levelling 
grass-plots, both of which operations should be performed 
in clammy and cloudy weather. Iron rollers nav£ quite 
superseded the stone rollers of former days ; they are 




Fig. 14. 



Fig. la. 


Fig. 13. 


Fig. is- 


removal, weeds and rubbish, burying seeds and the like by 
a series of forward and backward movements. To perform 
this kind of work, lightness of hand is very essential, as, 
if clumsily done, an even surface inay very soon be made 
rough. This implement is made of several sizes. 

The Hoe is of great service for Clearing away weeds, 
dunning the various crops, loosening the surface of the soil, 
drav&ig drills, earthing up,&c. It should be handled (when 
wedding br loosening the soil) something like a chopper, 
bringing .the blade towards you in a slanting position at 
each Wow ; of this tool there are several forms and Sires. 
That shoWn in Fig 7 i? useful for rough weeding and drill 
drawingj Fig. 8 for lighter kinds of work, and Fig. 9 for 
Weedgggand thinning such small crops as onions, &c. 

The Tierf-cutter, Fig. t, is a handy tool, and is used for 
cutting grass turfs, paring, or rather regulating, the edges, 
of lawns, and other similar work.’ It should be kept sharp 


, v, Fig. 11, although not likfcly to be used to 

amy great eKtent in a small^artfcn, is nevertheless useful, 
,*ad necessary for taming gravel walks, and loosening 
tubbish that has become too hard far removal by, any 
bther means. * 

The Ladder and Garden. Steps.~^Vset former, Fig.12, will 
be found useful tor getting up to tail trees, and climbers on 


more lasting, easier to draw, and much more effective? 
The size of your roller must be regulated by the 'width of 
your walks and grass-plots. It is well to have one as 
large in circumference as you can conveniently manage. 
Clean it carefully after using, and put it in the shed, or 
somewhere under cover. The axle must be kept weH 
oiled, or it will soon wear and work loosely. 

The Watering Pot, of which there are several sizes, 
is for giving moisture to plants in dry, hot weather, with¬ 
out which they would certainly suffer severfcly at times, 
and decasionally perish altogether. The one whteh # 
w& figure above, Fig. 14, will be found as convenient in 
shape as any. 

The Axe, for felling trees, pointing stakes, and such 
work, is a necessary item among garden requirements. In 
buying an pxe take care to select pne that you.are able to 
use with ease, not too heavy, and well balanced. Nothing 
is so fatiguing as to work with an awkwardly-made 
iaxe, which requires all your strength to wield it.* The 
edge must be well steeled, and the handle of ash. . 
It should not be ground to too fine an edge, had 
should, be,kept sin order with a smooth, hard 
stone. , . * ., ‘ v'' 

. The Hand-Barrow, Fig. 15.—The chief use fe 

to remove puttgd plants frpm place to place. Tne.bnly 
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drawback to it it that it requite* two to use it No other 
implement, however, wiH do to well for the purpose. 

‘Ilk oar next paper we will describe some more of the 
most ordinary garden tool*; at present the following fist 
of the prices of tools may be found useful to some of our 
readers:— 


£ t. d. 

Spade . oao 

Shovel ... ... 020 

Spud . 006 

Digging Fork ... 020 

Three-pronged Fork 013 

Pitchfork ... 016 

Weeding Fork ... 013 

Dssw Hon, 6d„ la 
and is. 6d. ... 030 

Drill Hoe ... 010 

Rake, is. ad. and 2a o 3 2 

Dibber’. 008 

Trowd. 009 

Potato Dibber ... 020 

Shears, short bandies 026 
Da long handles 050 

Bosket. 026 

Pruning Knife ... 016 

Budding Knife... 026 
Water Pots, la 3d. 
and 5s. gd. ... 070 

Carried forward £2. 2 1 


Brought forward 2 


Billhook 
Wheelbarrow 
Hand barrow 
Roller ... 
Ladder ... 

Steps ... * 
Garden Line 
Pruning Scissors 
Daisy Kake 
Scythe ... 
Mowing Machine 
Turf Cutter 
Dock Spud 
Dutch Hoe 
Pick-axe 
Fumigator 
Axe 

Syringe ... 

Water Barrow 
Measuring Tape 


o 10 
3 to 


d. 

1 
6 
0 
o 
o 
o 
6 
6 
6 
o 
6 
o 
6 
C 

2 
6 
6 
o 
6 
o 
6 
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ROTATION CROPPING OP A SMALL GARDEN. 

In •our last article on Home Gardening (page 109}, we 
gave a plan for laying out a small villa garden. In the 
present and subsequent papers, we propose to give 
directions for cropping to the best advantage the eight 
beds into which tne kitchen garden was divided. T he 
numbers refer to the beds in the plan. 

January. —t. *fhis bed is planted with strawberries 
ana raspberries—the former must be protected from frost, 
and the stakes of the latter attended to. 2. Manure and 
dig this compartment as soon as vacant; half of it may 
be cropped with potatoes, the remainder to be left for 
cauliflowers, to be planted in March or April. 3. This 
plot is laid down with permanent crops of sea-kale, 
rhubarb, and globe artichokes. All that can be done now 
is to cover the roots of the artichokes with stable manure. 
4. Let this plot be wclf manured and dug as soon as 
empty, so that h may be ready for the reception of 
1 onions early in March. 5. Early peas may be sown to 
succeed those sown in November, and such greens and 
other crops as arc of no further use removed to make 
room for a succession of peas. 6. If celery, Brussels 
sprouts, or other winter crops, have been grown here, 
you may clear them off as soon as possible, and 
manure and dig. the ground for the reception of 
samlet runner beans. 7. If this plot is empty, as it 
should be, get it ready for carrots and other roots by 
trenching the ground to the depth of eighteen inches 
at least 8. This is supposed to serve Tor odds and 
' ends. All you can do is to manure and trench such 
portions as become vacant, leaving the surface to be 
penetrated by frost. 

Februar y , —1. Remove covering from strawberries, and 
faateu raspberries to their stakes. 2. If potatoes were 
planted here hut monfh, no particular attention will bc‘ 
required, save getting in readiness the space le(£ for cauli¬ 
flowers. 3. Sea-kale and rhubarb for succession should 
be covered with leaves or dung 4, Give this a slight 
forking over on a frosty day. RadLhes may bp sown 
with the onions in March. S. Another sowing of peas 
may be made for succession. Remove spent broccoli, and 
dig the ground at once. 6. Continue to ihanure and dig 
the ground as it becomes vacant, for it will be required 


for dwarf and runner beans. 7. Expose die surface of 
the ground to frost as much as possible by digging and 
leaving it* in rough trenches, and sow a row or two of 
broad beans. 8. Take up winter turnips, and have the 
ground manured and trenched for the reception of future 
crops. 

March .—If the covering' was not removed from 
strawberries last month, remove it at once, and stir 
the soil between the rows. Prune raspberries left un¬ 
touched last month, and stir the soil between ‘them, but 
not< deep enough to injure the roots. 2. Plant cauli¬ 
flowers here. Potatoes planted last month will make 
their appearance above ground, and frill require pro¬ 
tection from frost; any portion of this plot that has 
become vacant by the removal of any winter crop, 
should be removed and dug up at once. 3. Make a fresh 
plantation cf globe artichokes, and keep up a succession 
of rhubarb and sca-kale. 4. Sow onions here, either 
broadcast or in rows; if the former method is adopted, 
radishes may be sown with them. 5. Sow peas, and get 
any. vacant ground cleared, manured, and trenched for 
the reception of future crops. Round-leaved spinach may 
be sown between the rows of peas. 6. Very little can be 
done with this plot as yet, it being too early for dwarf and 
runner beans, but it must be well weeded, and the sur¬ 
face of the soil occasionally stirred. 7. If a few broad 
beans were sown here last month you may get the re¬ 
mainder of the plot ready for the reception of a crop 
of carrots, with parsnips if you wish them. 8. This plot 
being intended for growing various things not mentioned 
above, it may be got into order for whatever things the 
cultivator may have occasion to grow hereafter. 

April. —r. As this contains the strawberries and rasp¬ 
berries only, there will be little to do save forking over the 
ground between the rows of the former, and pruning and 
tying up the latter, if not already done. 2. A portion 
of this may be planted with cauliflowers, if not done 
last month. Potatoes may occupy another portion, 
and, if desirable, the remaining ground filled up with 
later cauliflowers. 3. This being laid down with perma¬ 
nent crops, will require, during the present month, 
little or no care, save putting the ground in order for 
the season. 4. Presuming that you sowed radishes and 
onions here last month, there will be nothing to do but 
to stir the soil between the young plants with a hoe. 
5. Two lots of peas may be sown at different periods this 
month. Clear the ground of green stuff that is done 
with, and manure and dig the vacant space. Stick the 
early sown peas as they advance ingrowth. 6 . This plot, 
which has been kept vacant may be sown with dwarf and 
runner beans, at 'he commencement, and against the 
end of the month. 7. Early horn and long Surrey carrots 
may be sown early in the month, and beet at the end of 
it. Thin out the parsnips as soon as they are large 
enough to handle. Stir the surface between advancing 
beans and sow more for a second crop towards the end of 
the month. 8. Turnips may be sown on a portion of this 
plot, about the second week in the month, and any other 
crop that is likely to be required may be sown or planted 
in the remaining space. 

May. —1. * Attention will be required here, for If the 
season proves dry it will be necessary to water the 
strawberry plants liberally. The raspberries will require 
little or no attention for the present. 2. Earth up 
the potatoes towards the end of the month, and keep 
down weed?. .Stir the soil between the first planted 
cauliflowers, anp put out a row or two more in the space 
reserved for a second lot 3. Give the sea-kale beds a good 
dressing, and the ground between the plants a Slight 
diggirife or forking over. 4, Keep oqions dear of weeds, 
and 1 draw radishes as Soon as possible, to give the 
onions ample room to grow. $. Place stakes to the 
different Crops of peas as they seetn to n*ed it, and sow a 
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row or > 70 of « {tier sort for succession, And reserve a 
nprtion of the plot for another and final sowing in June, 
a Should"the crap of dwarf kidney beans have failed, 
as is quite possible, make another sowing directly, and 
cwu««ueta do. so as long as you have room for the same, 
hearing in mind that tney will require protection when 
first they make their appearance, as they are very tender. 
Scarlet runners may be sown the first week in the* month. 
7. The carrots sown here will require thinning as soon as 
large enough to handle. Another sowing of broad beans 
may be made, and the early sown ones earthed up. 
Stir the soil .between the growing rows of beet. 8. Tire 
first sowing of turnips may be preserved from frost by 
covering with a layer of clean straw or mat. Remove the 
remnants of greens and broccoli, and manure and dig the 
ground afterwards. A few lettuces tnay be planted or 
perhaps a row of celery, and for this purpose a spare 
corner should be reserved. 

' June. —1. Dry litter should be laid down between the 
strawberry rows to keep the fruit from the ground, and it 
will be necessary to water the plants occasionally in dry 
weather. 2. By the second week in the month this plot 
will be quite full, the second row or two of cauliflowers 
having been planted ; biit as the potatoes will be almost 
ready for taking up, there will soon be room for 
something else. As soon as the potatoes are removed 
from the ground, add a little dung if necessary, and turn 
up the ground that it may be fit to receivft the next crop. 
3. Very little attention need be paid to sea-kale, except 
to prevent the plants from producing too much flower 
and seed. 4. Thin the onions in this bed by means of 
a small hoe, if you want fine bulbs ; taking care, however, 
to leave no footmarks upon the ground. Celery plants 
ready for planting, should be got out at once on a vacant 
portion of this plot: a foot wide and ten inches deep will 
be sufficient for the drills, at the bottom of which a little 
well-rotted manure should be put previous to planting. 
5. Make the final sowing of peas pbout the middle 
of the month, and place sticks to such advancing 
crops as may require support. 6. Dwarf kidney beans 
may be sown once or twice more this month, and 
any imperfections in the rows may be made good by 
transplanting from places where they have come up too 
thick and are choking each other. Stick scarlet runners 
as they advance in growth, and keep weeds down by 
frequent hoeing. 7. Thin the carrots in this compart¬ 
ment, and also the turnips as soon as large enough, and 
sow more for succession. Put in another crop of broad 
besqis, and earth up the previous sowing. 8. Let your 
celery trenches be prepared for the reception of the 
plants, and on the top of the ridge between the trenches, 
lettuces may be planted with advantage, as they will come 
up in time to allow of the crop being earthed up. The 
portion of this plot that has been occupied with winter 
fooccoli should, as soon as cleared of the stumps, be well 
manured and trenched. 

In our next paper we propose to continue these re¬ 
marks upon rotation cropping, and when they are con¬ 
cluded, we shall proceed to give detailed information on 
the three great departments of gardening—the -cultivation 
of vegetables, fruits, and flowers. , 


COOKING. 

MEAT DISHES AT MODERATE COST {continued). • 
Coif's Cheek, and the Soup from it .—Get your butcher 
<§»«ut the calf's cheek in halves, just tfelow the cheek* 


_so as to leave the flashy part of the cheek and the 

ssft afthe neck entire. The fresher, slain it jp, the* better. 
Remove the eye-fall and the cartilage of the nose; shorten 
the jawbones^ so as to get rid of the teeth, but leaving the 
meat which cohered them, and throw them Away. You 


would get no good out of them, they only take up room m 
the bbuer. Let the cheek so prepaid, after befog well 
washed and rubbed with the hand, steep an fopr or two 
in a pail of cold water. Sot it on the fire in floaty of cold 
water; as it is coming to a boil, keep constantly afufomfog 
till no more scum rises. Feel onions, peel and Alice 
carrots and turnips, cut leeks into two inch lengths. 
Throw these, till wanted, into a pail of cold water to keep 
them fresh. When the cheek has boiled three hoifrs, 
throw in the vegetables, with a little salt, half a damn 
pepper-corns, and two or three cloves. Put in also a 
sprig or two of parsley and thyme. The cheek will take 
about four hours to cook. When done, take it tip, and 
raise the flesh‘of the cheek and the part containing the 
glands of the neck off the bones, keeping them entire. 
Trim this lump of meat freely into shape, and set it aside 
for another day. The trimmings, the eye, and the fore 
part of the head, served with the vegetables, will, make a 
nice dish. The broth will turn out excellent soup, which 
may be eaten with toasted bread soaked in it. when the 
liquor is cold, skim the fat off the top, and put it into your 
frying-pan, with the addition of a little dripping, u the 
quantity is scanty. Slice onions into this, and fry them 
brown; add a little of the liquor, and stir in gradually 
a couple of table-spoonfuls of flour and a quarter of a 
herring, prepared as directed for mock anchovy, Chopped 
fine, if you have not the means of pounding it. Dust in 
a little pepper, and add more liquor; and a when all is 
mixed well and smooth, stir it into the broth. If any 
of the trimmings of the head or vegetables are left, cut 
them in pieces and add them also. When heated up, 
the second day's soup will be better than the first, different 
in flavour, and more substantial Serve toasted bread to 
soak in it. Save a little of it to warm up the cold piece 
of cheek meat in, to which it will also serve as gravy. 
You can garnish it round with fresh-boiled vegetables— 
carrots, turnips, onions, potatoes. 

Sheep's Heads . —Open the heads, take out the brains 
whole, and the tongues; throw tjeift into cold watSt* 
and wash the latter well. Divide the heads into Halves. 
Take out the eyes, shorten the jaw-bones where there 
is no flesh, cut out the gristle inside the nose, and 
wash the heads well in two or thrA waters. Put the 
halved heads and the tongues into a kettle of cold water 
with a little salt in it. Skim till it boils ; then throw in the 
brains, and let them boil a quarter of an hour. At the 
same time with the brains, throw in some lame onions 
and two or three carrots halved lengthwise. When the 
flesh on the heads is tender, serve them on a dish with 
the onions and carrots laid round them; or you may 
mash the former into onion sauce, with pepper and salt, 
a bit of butter, and a spoonful of milk. It you dp q vt 
want the tongues ' immediately, let them boil a few 
minutes longer, and even leave them to cool .in the 
broth. When you want them, warm them up {if cold) 
in the same ; cut them in halves without separating them, 
lay them open on a dish, and pour over them some sharp 
sauce made with the broth, as directed for. cods’ heads. 
Warm the brains in the broth, lay them on a dish, sprinkle 
them with sage powder, made by drying sage leaves before* 
the fire, and then rubbing them between your hands, and 
pour over them a little of the brawn sauce already de¬ 
scribed. The addition of a little rice or prepared oatmeal 
groats converts the broth into capital soup. 

Fried Fowl. —The fowl must be young, a cockerel or 
a pullet Cut it up into joints, divide them, if large ; also 
cut the dhrease in pieces, use the heart, liver, and die 
'gizzard properly cleansed- Put them all in a frying-pan 
with some bacon chopped small, a slice or two of ham, a • 
few oflions sliced very thin, pepper and salt Fry ail to- 

f ether; when thfy are done, arrange them on a hot dish. 

lust a little flour into the gravy in your frying-pan; when 
frowned, stir in a little vinegar ana water; when nicely 
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snfod&i itnd well mixed together, pour it over your fried 
foWLand serve. 

iFew/.—Trtts* It as before; put inside it, with 
the liver, heart, and gizzard, a slice di white bacon half 
an inch chick; tieroundit,outside, a broad slice of bacon 
a quarter of an inch thick. Take a bullock’s bladder, slit 
open the orifice .wide enough to admit the fowl. After 
nosing out the bladder with hot water two or three times, 
put the fowl in it, and tie it up in such a way that no 
water canget in. After patient and careful boiling, take 
it out of its envelope, lay it on the dish surrounded 
by its gravy and sprinkle over it a teaspoonful of salt. 
You may serve it accompanied by 
Parsley Sauce. —Chop a little parsley very fine. Into a 
saudepan containing a breakfast-cupful of cold water, put 
a l ump of butter as big as a large walnut, into which you 
have rubbed a dessert-spoonful of flour. Keep stirring 
waV-all the while these arc melting, and until it boils. 
Then throw in the chopped parsley. Let it boil one 
ntinifte,'still stirring; then pour it into your sauceboat. 
If any of the fowl is left, the best way will be to cut it 
tip into joints, arrange them neatly in the dish with the 
gravy (which will jefiy when cold), and pour the rest of 
the parsley sauce over them. They will thus be pre¬ 
sentable at another meal. A fowl thus secured from loss 
or injury may be steamed with good results ; but this is 
a very tedious operation. 

’ Fowl Stewed with Rice. —When your fowl is drawn, 
singed, and trussed (tied with string), with the legs cut off 
at tiw drumstick joint, and the heart, liver, and gizzard 
either fastened to the wings, English fashion, or put inside 
it, Its they do abroad, put it into a saucepan not larger than 
wul hold it conveniently, and allow it to be well covered 
Wiih cold water. Set it On the Arc ; as soon as no more 
scum rises, cover it down close with the lid, and set it 
where it will stew gently until quite-tender, which you will 
easily ascertain upon inspection. You may reckon upon 

t taking three 0/ four hours, perhaps longer, to do. 

the same time that you set your fowl to cook, put 
half or three-quarters of a pound of rice to steep in cold 
soft water. When the fowl is on the point of turning 
tender, chop one or two onions small, and put them to 
the fowl with the steeped rice, a little salt, and a small 
quantity of pepper and grated nutmeg. Let them boil 
with frequent stirring, some twenty minutes. If the rice 
is a little mashy, never mind; it will combine all the 
better with the fat and gravy from the fowl. Lay the 
fowl in the centre of a hot dish, and pour the rice round 
md under it. 

Ends of t/u Ribs, or Breast, of Beef Stewed with Vege¬ 
tables. —■‘When the ends of the ribs, or the breast, from a 
MfoU-fed beast are to be had of a respectable butcher at a 
fairly reduced price, they'arc well worth purchasing, to 
b6 cooked as followsFor convenience, divide the bit 
into two or throe j pieces; salt them two or three days, 
according to the weather. Rinse them in cold water, to 
clear them from the salt sticking to them, and set them on 
thn fure in cold water (not quite so much as if for soup) in 
asfliatl boiler. After skimming, season with two on three 
elloves and peppercorns. Let the meat boil an hour; then 
put In as k many carrots, whole onions, turnips, potatoes, 
and hearts of cabbage, as will be fairly covered by the 
broth j then let it simmer gently until the vegetables are 
cooked. On serving, put the beef in the middle of a large 
dish, and Lay the‘vegetables round it, pouring some of 
the brofh over all. Or, if you want to season mqre highly, 
you may* brown bufifcer, ionions, and flour, in a frying-pan, J 
season utidi pepper, salt, and catchup, stir all smooth, and 
pour that over your beet and vegetables, *- 

. TH 0 E' iCHItitVEit SHELL-FI^ri. „ , 

The Common Zimpet {Patella).'*— The limpet is some¬ 
times eaten raw, though in this state it is said to be£ 


poisonous to some pedple,anti itis certainly belt ebbliid, 
Boded ui salt and water, ft makes 
unwholesomefood. ■ 

Periwinkles.—'Wash, them ui Several waters,’fo ^St rid 
of mud and sand. Leave than quite half .silt htwr ht 
another water to cleanse ; shake, them up to make/fhem 
draw into their shells; put theca into a Saucepan and 

E our over them boiling sea-water that has stood to settle; 

oil galloping twenty minutes, and serve accompanied bjr 
brown bread and butter. 

Whelks {Buccinutn undatum). —Put your whelks (alivt, 
if possible) for a few hours into fresh or brackish water 
to cleanse. Boil them in salt and witter, the smaller 
ones, to be eaten as periwinkles, three-quarters of an 
hour ; the larger ones, with shells as big as hens’ eggs,an 
hour and a quarter. They take a great deal of cooking, 
being hard and leathery in substance. As large whelks 
are hardly eatable, even after this preliminary boiling, take 
them out of their shells, dip them in flour at bread 
crumbs, and fry them in plenty of very hot fat. On serv¬ 
ing, pepper and vinegar may be sprinkled over them. 
Soyer, m his “ Modem Housewife," says, “ Whelks have 
become plentiful in London, and are exceedingly whole¬ 
some fish. They are eaten, also, like the oyster.” By 
which he probably means made into soup like dams, or 
cooked in the same way as oysters arc cooked. 

Mussels and,Rice {an Algerian Recipe) . —Wash your 
mussels well; set them on the fire in a saucepan without 
any water, but with a close-fitting lid. Shake them up 
from time to time, so as to bring them all in turn to the 
bottom. They will gradually open and give out their 
liquor, in which, and in the steam from it, they Will cook. 
When they arc all well opened and detach easily from the 
shdl, turn them out into a large-holed cullender placed 
over a vessel to catch the liquor, which strain and set 
aside to settle. Take the mussels out of their shells, 
rejecting the weed attached to their inside, and any 
little parasitical crabs within them, and put them aside. 
Boil rice as if for a curry, so as to be as dry as possible 
when done. To this put a good lump of butter and a few 
table-spoonfuls of the mussel liquor ; season with pepper, 
salt, and grated nutmeg. Put in the mussels, heat up all 
together, mixing them without breaking them. Or, you 
may heap the warmed-up mussels in the middle of your 
dish, surrounding them with the seasoned rice, as some 
cooks serve a curry. 

Hustled Mussels, Plain. —Cook the mussels as before. 
When done, simply turn them out into a large open did), 
and serve them in their shells as they are. • 

Pickled Mussels. —Cook and pick them clean as above. 
Put them into a preserve jar, seasoning as you proceed 
with salt, ground pepper, whole pepper, and cloves. When 
the jar is nearly full, pour vinegar over them till they are 
quite covered. If the vinegar is very strong, dilute ft with 
a little of the liquor that came from the mussels. They 
are ready for use the day after pickling, and willkeep 
good for some little time if closely covered. ' 


THE, HOUSEHOLD MECHANIC. 

WINDOWS. 

The glazed contrivances in houses which we call window? 
—having for their duty not only the admission of light 
Ip the inmates, but also protection against weather, and 
tne optional admission of air—are too wpll known to'need 
any description ^except just to distinguish between the 
varieties. For instance, the one we illuStrate in Fig. 56 if 
known as a suspended sash wrndow. The ttdm mk 
open cfctwaads or inwards, after thq same manner as 
sloorst are called casements, and are va^iousay- rontrived 
to sun various requirements. It is not, "therefore^ off 
intention to* even enumerate these differences, hot to 
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,s look into, the hidden part of the, meet common of 
^ _ order that such a,; calamity at, a- 'broken sash-linc 
mkd'Wt iafirture nuke avisitofthe carpenter necessary. 

Thp frameintp .which the glazed sashes fit is composed 
pf the jierper^eulars, or styles, M1, the lintel J, and sill 
It, and this frame may almost be considered a part of 
the framework of the house, as it is fixed 


section fs one siae 01 tneiramc ana sasn.ana 
clearly shows the exact arrangement of the 
guides which keep the sashes in place. B is 
me sas^ whichxarrics the glass. In the plan 
a groove, D, is shown in the edge of this sash, 
the. object of which is the receipt of the line 
winch runs up to the top of the style and 
then disappears over a pulley, p, into the 
weight-box, w. Now let us suppose the 
com supporting B, Fig. 55 , is broken, and we 
Will proceed to mend it.. On the inside of the 
frame is a beading, c, which runs all the way 
round the window. This must be removed on the side 
where the break is by levering it from its fastening with 
a screw-driver or chisel, great care being observed to 
prevent damage to the paint This 
done, die sash must be first pushed 
upwards far enough to bring it over 
the bottom bead, and it will then come 
bodily but of its place. The broken 
rope must then be unnailed from the 
groove D, The 'sash out of the way, 
the style a will be exposed, and in the 
lower part a portion of this board, as 
shown by the dotted lines, is found to 
be movable. Take out the piece, A, 
and the weight, w, can be got at, and 
the broken line taken from it. Get a 
small piece of lead, or.anything heavy 
but small, and tie to the end of a 
thin piece of twine, and insert this 
“mouse," as it is called, ever the 
pulley at the top, and let it drop down 
to the hole, A, and fasten to it the 
new sash line end, which can then be 
pulled back over the pulley. The 
weight, w, is threaded by this rope from 
the top, and a knot tied and pulled 
well into the place sunk in the wcigh| 
to receive it, so that there shall be no 
danger of its getting wedged up in the 
box. Replace the loose piece, a, and 
fasten it, and cut off the sash-line to 
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the pulley, 

, . „ „ the top of 

the sash, avowing three or four inches for the nailing 
into the groove, t>. Of course 

the weight must not come quite . . . 

up to the pulley, but just within \ — , 


used, the specific gravity of leadbeing so much greater 
than iron. 

Fig. 57 shows the plan of a complete window., In .old- 
fashioned Window-frames the entrance to thb Weight-box 
is often from the front, as shown by the dotted lines, !*, 
but this plan is most objectionable, because the paint¬ 
work is so much more pulled about Whenever 
a breakage occurs in the line. 

Ordinary rope is not suitable far windows, 
because, being twisted, it is liable to stretch, 
and to spin the weight round every time die 
window is opened or shut, in a noisy way; 
and it is not strong or durable enough. Toe 
.cord to be used is known as sash une, and 
should be plaited of good hemp instead of 
being twisted. Of course the cost of it is 
greater, but not more than its advantages 
would warrant. 

Shutters arc often suspended exactly like 
sashes ; but the modem windows, vfhich go 
down to the ground, do not admit of these, 
there being no space into which they can slide away. 
Various arrangements of folding and binged shatters 
supply their place, but these will need detailed de¬ 
scription, as a careful examination pf 
a few varieties existing in nearly every 
house will, if conducted with a little 
common sense, familiarise the inquirer 
much more than a most tlaborate de¬ 
scription, which could not possibly 
meet every case. 

The fastenings of windows are im¬ 
portant if the outsides are accessible 
to the incursions of burglars, the or¬ 
dinary form, as shown in Fig. 56, being 
liable to the objection that a thin knife 
inserted up the crack between the 
sashes will force it open. The best 
remedy is a screw sent through Ac 
two frames ; but there are many other 
patent arrangements by which security 
is to be attained. 

This being the first time we have 
done such a thing as to mend a sash 
line, it is lucky if we have not hroken 
one of the panes of glass. For practice 
we will suppose we have done so, and 
now we must go and mend it. 

The channel which receives tly 
glass is invariably on the outside of 
the sash,». e., the side exposed to wind 
and weather. The reason for this 
is that the pressure of the wind may 


tin inch or so. Secure the cord 
into the groove firmly, with two 
or three clouts or round-headed 
nailf.. Replace the sash, and nail 
on-the, heeding, c, ana the job 
is doae. ’ Supposing the top sash, 
Which slides down F, to be the-one 


C 



Fig. 38. 


MV to 
hnd then, by taking 
ftsi^bc.gpl 
w hfewft .• 


juiring repair, it 

ivill be necessary to' remove the frontier lower sash, 
out the beading, s, the back sash 
Otherwise the process is the same 
The weights, w \v, Fig. 5 5,, should 

S unferpOfae the -sashes; and two anri s :;uired for 
iey are* usually made offcast iron, as che&per j 
^Ktt far situations where space is shorty lead weights are 


tend to keep the glass the more firmly in its place, there 
never being pressure from the inside. * 

With a strong-backed knife, something like Fig. 58, 
if we have not a regular glazier’s 
hacking-knife, hack out the old, 
dry putty which holds the remains 
of the glass, and clean out right 
down to the wood, using the point 
of the knife, and knocking it on 
its thick back with a hammer. 
.Fig. 39. , If we have not a diamond, we 

_ shall haye to take, an exact 

measure of the size, and get the pane dut at a glass shop. 
The prioe varies with the size, quality, and thickness 
.of the glass, and would be from 2d. to fid. per foot 
Sixteen ounces to the foot would te the right thickness. 
Twenty ounces is the thickness for large panes, or for sky¬ 
lights. . Of 4 course the above prices are for crown or shqet 
glass ; ’plate beiifij very much thicker, and ground, and 
olishcd perfectly true, is very much more expensive.. The 
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THE REARING AND MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN. 


next requirement is the put ty, which we make as follows.— 
■ Take * lump of whitening, and eat or bruise it up* quite 
few?, and theri grwhiaJJy add, a little at a time, linseed 
oil, Which must be thoroughly incorporated and mixed, 
-by beating It until a .stiff dough-like material is obtained. 
Remember, the more putty is mauled about the better it 
becomes ; and before using it should be kneaded with the 
hand, the warmth of which will render it still more pliable. 
If sticky, add more whitening; if too stiff, more oil. 

Take a lump of putty in the left hand, and with the 
putty-knifcj'Fig. 59—an ordinary oyster-knife answers the 
purpose—press in a thin layer of putty into the comer of 
the Channel which is to receive tnc glass, and all round, 
drop la the pane and press evenly all 'round, and 
gradually force it well down until it will not go farther. 
Nowpress more putty into the angle round the edge of the 
glass, and with the knife press and smooth it into a neat 
bevel, which must thoroughly adhere to both wood and 
glass. If either of these are wet it will not do so, on 
account-of the fact that water repels oil. A previous coat 
of paint Is necessary if the sash is of new wood, to make 
the putty adhere properly. Trim off the superfluous putty 
from both sides of the glass, and when thoroughly hard— 
which it will be in a few days—paint it of a dark colour 
outside, and grain to match inside. Some use white lead 
in their putty, but this is liable to the objection th.lt it is 
very difficult to remove, in the event of future breakage, 
ns ft adheres,to the wood, and becomes so very hard that 
in hacking out, the frame is often injured. For use in 
mahogany frames it is common to colour putty by adding 
red lead to tint as required. This does not set so hard as 
white Ipad. Putty is only about a penny a pound ; but we 
have given the directions for making it for cases where 
it is not readily procurable. 


THE REARING AND MANAGEMENT OF 
4 . CHILDREN. 

• 1 V.—SLEEP. 

AK infant of sound health will sleep almost continually 
during the first four or five weeks of its life. All that is 
necessary in the interval is to guard against accidents 
likely to create disturbance. Of these, injudicious feed¬ 
ing, deficiency of warmth, want of cleanliness, and over¬ 
fatigue, are the most liable to occur, converting the 
happiest period of development into a restless state of 
being, alike pernicious to parent and child. 

4 As though to indicate the necessity for this lengthy 
repose, the sense of hearing in a new-born babe is very 
dull., Ordinary conversation does not disturb an infant’s 
slumbers, although loud sudden noises may have that 
effect. In most Instances, a baby does not appear to be 

f pnscious of sounds until about the fifth or sixth week. 

n the meanwhile, the necessary disturbances are con¬ 
fined to being suckled, washed, and changed ; for which 
duties occasion should be taken during the short wakeful 
intervals which happen when hunger prevails. 

So valuable is the repose which sleep affords through- 
•jout the whole period of early childhood, that too’much 
pains cannot be taken to cultivate the habit from the 
earliest moment; fpr, be it observed, sleep is essentially 
a habit of ,our nature, and its recurrence depends chiefly 
on regularity of living and good .health. At appointed 
times, and in certain places, infants should be encouraged 
to.submit to sleep. Let them understand, by constant 
repetition of the necessary arrangements, that after food 
and ctercise it is time to go to bed, and a lesson will have<| 
• been learnt which Will require no undue force to put into 
practice during the term of nursery life ” • 

Infanta bom in the whiter, and during the cold pionths 
of spring, may sometimes require to sleep at the mother’s 
side for the first few weeks; but if a babe be strong, am 
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the position in life of its parents such as to aftbrd £ &e 
in the bed-room by, night, infants maVat once be accus¬ 
tomed to sleep in their own beds. Those that are thus 
trained, thrive better than others who sietp arid siidkle 
the night through at the mothers breast Nor does the 
mischief of the latter habit end with the oVer-taxed 
digestion of the child. Few mothers are able to beat 
the dram thus made upon their strength, and, in con¬ 
sequence, “nursing" has to* be given up much sooner 
than would otherwise be necessary. 

The natural time for slumber, in very early life, is 
immediately after taking food. As the young of almost 
all creatures show this disposition,,therecan be no harm 
in following the dictate. Opportunity, then, should be 
taken to lay the child in its bed, whether awake or not, 
after having been fed. A little later in life, when diges¬ 
tion is stronger, and better able to dispose of a heavier 
meal, an interval is necessary between taking nourishment 
and going to sleep. 

The utmost vigilance is generally necessary to prevent 
the habit of sleeping in the nurse’s arms from being con¬ 
tracted. Most monthly nurses enjoy a doze in front of 
the fire—a luxury well earned by, perchance, a broken 
night’s rest; but with infants no such necessity is felt. 
Still, if they are once allowed to feel the soothing in¬ 
fluence of the fire’s warmth, combined with the soft and 
pleasant mechanical movement of the nurse’s knees, they 
speedily get rebellious against attempts to make them lie 
alone in the bassinet. In engaging a monthly nurse, 
it is advisable to have it clearly understood that the 
babe is not to be nursed on the lap when asleep. 

To the above error, more than any other, may be 
traced the wretched, sleepless nights which some parents 
are doomed to pass when the monthly nurse has gone 
Suddenly the infant seems to have changed its nature; 
the tranquil repose by day is naturally at an end, and' 
continuance of the bad habit of sleeping by the fire in 
the nurse’s lap is contested for. ' To the inexperienced 
mother there seems to be no help for it, but to get up and 
pace the room until irresistible slumber shall have fallen 
on the eyelids of her wakeful infant. For the unhappy 
father the case is worse. He has possibly to encounter 
a hard day’s work the following morning, for Which a 
disturbed night’s rest may bring positive incapacity. 
This constantly complained of grievance may be safely 
prevented by a little firmness at the outset. Children 
that are accustomed from the commencement to be put 
awake into their beds, find no difference of treatment 
when the monthly nurse has left. In a short time they 
may be even heard to crow with delight at the fancies 
their small imaginations picture in the dimly-lighted 
chamber. 

The best trained child, however, will not return 
peacefully to its cot,> if the bedding be not perfectly dry 
and comfortable. After the child has been lifted out, 
“ changed,” and fed, the pillow and mattress should be 
well shaken and, if necessary, wet blankets replaced by 
dry ones. Having put the infant back, the light should 
be partly screened or extinguished. These arrangements 
require to be made in a very methodical maimer, and 
will only haye to be repeated a few times to be fully 
understood by the child. If, at the outset, a cry of re¬ 
sistance should be heard when it is time to go back to 
bed, a wise mother will conceal herself from sight, and 
•turn a deaf ear. Sooner or lata this breaking in will 
have to take place, and the longer it is delayed, the 
greater will be the trouble. 

In families where upper servants are kept, the nurse 
usually- takes charge of the infant by sight, only taking 
the babe to its mother’s room when requiring to be 
suckled, ana returning to the nursery Afterwards. 

About the age of three months, as’infant does hot 
usually require night-feeding more frequently than, when 
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the mother retires to test, and again towards five or six 
in the morning. Atthis age the faculty of observation 
begins generally to show itself, and affords .a golden 
op por tunity for conveying right impressions to the plastic 
infant nttna. The first objects a child takes notice of 
are those which are employed in supplying its personal 
wants. Thus the sight of a feeding-bottle will generally 
set a babe crying for food. In like manner it is a good 
plan to appropriate certain coverings to the use of an 
infant when “ sleeping-time ” is in question. The writer 
has known a gaily-coloured knitted rug set the tiny 
inmates of a nursery yawning, from the sheer associa¬ 
tions the familiar wrapper suggested. Each infant had 
been in turn enveloped in that rug preparatory to going 
to sleep, and they had not a thought of resisting its in¬ 
fluence. 

By these and similar appeals to the infant mind, time 
is gained in imparting true principles of obedience, which 
might be too long delayed, if deferred till the age of more 
advanced reason. 

The habit of taking a mid-day nap may be advan¬ 
tageously observed till the age of three or four years. 
Even if the child be not sleepy it is advisable to let it He 
in its cot for a certain time after having taken exercise, 
and before dinner. If any inducement to lie down be 
needed, there is no reason that a few toys or a picture- 
book may not be allowed in bed. Pretending to hush a 
doll to sleep, for instance, will often send the child 
itself to sleep, and is as good a ruse as can be adopted. 

Before putting the inmates of a nursery to bed, the 
room should be darkened, and the nurse should bttakfi 
herself, if possible, to an adjoining room for any occupa¬ 
tion she may have to fulfil. 

Care is needed not to arouse a child suddenly from its 
slumbers. Drawing up blinds, stirring gently a fire, or 
.mprinting a gentle kiss on the lips, will generally cause 
the sleeper to wake in a good humour. 

A notion is prevalent that much sleeping by day lessens 
the power of sleeping by night; but this is an error. As 
a general rule, ike more a chilli sleeps the more it wants 
to sleep. Wakefulness is mostly caused by over-fatigue 
and excitement, and is a positively painful state to the 
sensitive organism of a young child. This description of 
suffering admits of no alleviation but from sleep ; repri¬ 
mands and additional food do but increase the torment. 

It ought not to be necessary to point out the danger of 
giving narcotics to young children. But so long as such 
remedies are recommended as “ teethiijg powders,” &c., 
we must not be supposed to ignore that the true nature of 
such drugs is not to facilitate the process of cutting teeth, 
but to lull restless infants into an unnatural sleep. Long 
before any disturbance of a child’s health is likely to 
occur from teething, these compounds are apt to .be ad¬ 
ministered simply to secure a quiet night’s rest. The 
restlessness complained of arises, nine times out of ten, 
from flatulence and indigestion. The general question of 
• teething will be treated in our papers on Domestic Medi¬ 
cine and Surgery, 

A fit of sleeplessness may often be terminated by 
wrapping the infant in a warm covering, and exercising it 
in an apartment of lower temperature than the nursery. 

In more advanced childhood than we have hitherto 
spoken of, the importance of sleep is undimimshed, and 
should bh, observed with regularity. No invariable rule 
can be laid down for general observance, but most chil¬ 
dren between the ages of four and seven years require, at 
least, twelve hours* sleep. Ten hours are supposed to be 
needful for schoolboys, and eight for ^adults. Few 
children under ten years of age can be kept out of their 
beds’after seven o’clock without iqjury to their health. 
When once awake irf the morning they should* be accus¬ 
tomed to rise without delay. , 

Most parents go to their children's rooms £dore re¬ 


tiring to rest themselves. The chief observation to mailed 
on these visits is whether the little ones are sufficiently 
covered, and that no draughts are felt from open windows 
and doors. In the winter, a few hours after na'vmg been 
in bed, most young children require a little additional 
covering, owing to the body having lost some of its 
temperature during sleep. Another precaution to take is, 
that the children’s heads arc sufficiently raised to prevent 
their breathing the air emitted from their lungs. This 
habit, if not necessarily fatal, is certainly liable to lay the 
seeds of a consumptive state, and to produce an impaired 
constitution. 

A single bolster is generally sufficient for raising a 4 
child’s head. .This should be rolled over and over in the 
under sheet, and the ends of the sheet should be firmly 
tucked between the mattresses to prevent the bolster 
slipping out of its place. One blanket should always be 
placed with the selvage ends across the bed, in order to 
allow plenty to turn in under the mattress. Children 
generally sleep more comfortably, and suffer less from 
cold feet, if their bedding is slightly raised at the foot 


HINTS ON CARVING. 

Ham .—A ham is one of those dishes which one is con¬ 
stantly requested to dispense, even when not occupying 
the important post of carver. It is usual to commence, 
cutting beyond the knuckle, but not quite inUic centre, 
just where the ham begins to grow thicker, and to cut 
it across, leaning downwards, so as gradually to en¬ 
croach upon the fat, till the slice slopes very much from 
the fat to the bone. Slice after slice is cut off in this way 
till the ham is finished. The thinner the meat can be cut 
the better it is considered. It may be remarked that the 
ham is brought to table with that part uppermost which in 
a leg of mutton is called the back. A trimming is always 
to be put on round the knuckle. In the diagram, Fig. 16. 
the first cut of the ham is shown from A to B. It is to be 
observed that the slices are not cut through to the bone, 
but rather shaved off the ham. always bearing towards 
the fat. 

There is another method of serving this joint, which 
some people who like the hock, preler. This is man¬ 
aged by taking off several thin slices at A to B, in Fig. 17, 
and carving the rest of the ham lengthwise from D to c, 
also thin. 

Neck of Mutton .—First divide the short bones from 
the long, by cutting quite through them, across the joint, • 
at the dotted line A to B, Fig. 14. Then insert the knife at 
c, plunge it down, feel the joint, press it in, turn it over, 
as you do the leg of a fowl, to snap it, and then cut 
the chop off. Cut one of the small bones and serve 
with each chop. It is usual to cut two chops, aw d add, 
two small bones to each helping, not previoudy fevering 
them, but removing them from the joint together. If loin 
and neck of mutton are not very well jointedbefore they 
are cooked, they can never be properly carved at table, 
and there is a great deal of waste in consequence. 
Butchers must be instructed to separate tire bones well. • 
The cook also should further divide them, before 
dressing. 

Loin of Mutton is generally cut through .between • 
every two chops, which are served together. 

, Neck of l(eal. —A neck of veal ca&ot be treated like a 
neck of mutton, for the chops it yields are far too large to 
serve entire. Therefore, first divide the small bones bv 
catting through (Fig. ir, from A - to as with the heck 
of mutton, and then take off slanting, slices from D to C, 
from the bones, cutting down to them. 

Loin of With a loin of veal a slice of toast is. 
sent to table, on .a‘small dish. Turn over the loin, and 
c^t out the kidney, with the surrounding fat, and place ft 
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HINTS. -ON CARVING 

•oiftfoe dish upon the toast Then turn back the real to removing the skewers, as shown from A, to B in Fig. iS. 
its former position, and . cut off slices from D to c, Treat the other side the tame. The piece consisting of 
t$. aleg and, wing thus cut off is to be served whole and not 

PkeiuanL —A pheasant and a partridge are birds not divided. Separate the breast from the back, as in carving 
rare on any country table, and partridges especially are a. fowl, by cutting through, the small side bones. The 
plentiful enough in London to be easily obtained by all breast makes one {date, and the back.is given with either 
classes during the season. The skewers must first be taken of the other three, but carmot be served alone.. Another 
from foe pheasant The legs axe to be then removed way of serving partridge is to split the bird in two through 
in foe same way as .those of a fowl The wings are next foe breast andback, Fig. 19, and place the halves on separate 



riff. 18. Fig. 19. 


to be taken otf, also as in carving a fowl, observing plates. Although the methods of carving a partridge are 
only that very little of the breast is served with them, two, as we have already described,, it must be observed 
The breast affords several delicate slices, which are con- that special circumstances must decide in which, way a 
sidered foe best part.. The w»ngs arc preferred next, and particular bird shall be divided and, allotted. There 
then the merry thought; game eaters like foe legs. The are differences in foe size and condition of birds brought 
rest of foe bird is carved like a fowl. A pheasant always at one and the same time to table. There are differences 
comes to table with the head on ope side, and a large also in the proportion of the rations, which a judicious 

bunch of the liver on foe other (Fig. 18). It is usual carver will know under all circumstances hpw to arrange 

to leave the tail on when plucking .1, or to tie if up and for. .But there is one rule which may be laid down with 
skewer it on afterwards, and send iv to foblc with the tolerable propriety' and it is to help a gentleman to half 

bird. * . a bird. When gentlemen only arc at table, foe second 

Partridges, -*-Cut pff foe leg and -.ring together, after method of carving partndges is always followed. 
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( ..,;:AmUMS K£PT FOR PROFIT. 

RBAWNO AND FATTENING OF CHICKENS. 

ipOR nearly twenty-four hours after , hatching, chickens 
require no food at aD; and though we do not think it 
hiest to : leave them 
quite so long as this 
without it. we should 
let them remain for at 
least twelve hours un¬ 
disturbed. We say 
undisturbed, because 
it is a very ceftnmon 
practice to take those 
first hatched awayfrom 
the hen, and put them 
in a basket by the fire 
till the whole brood is 
out When the eggs 
have varied much in 
age, this course must be adopted; for some chickeps will 
be perhaps a whole day or more behind the others, and 
the hen, if she felt the little things moving beneath her, 
would not stay long enough 
to hatch the rest. But we 
have explained in the last 
chapter that this should not 
be, and that if the eggs are 
all fresh, the chicks will all 
appear within a few hours of 
each other. In that case they 
are much better left with 
their mother: the heat of her 
body appears to strengthen 
aim nourish them in a far 
better manner than any other 
warmth, and they are happy 
and contented, instead of 
moving restlessly about as 
they always do whilst away 
from her. 

Our own plan is to set the 
eggs in the evening,’ when 
the chicks will break the 
shell in the evening also, or 
perhaps the afternoon. Then 
at night let the state of the 
brood be once only examined, 
all egg-shells removed from . 


Fig, jo. 



Fig. 9. 


the nest, and the hen, if she be tame enough to receive it, 
ven food and water. Let her afterwards be so shut in 


ghr< 

tha 


material for itts an equal mixture of hard-boiled yolk of 

and stale bread-Crttmbs, the latter slightly moistened v_ 

milk. , Let the hen bcallowed to partake of this also—hhe 
needs it; and then give her besides as much barley as 
she will eat, and oner her water, which she will drink 

greedily. To satisfy 
the hen at first saves 
much restlessness and 
trouble with her after¬ 
wards. 

There is a stupid 
practice adopted by 
many, of removing 
the little horny scale 
which appears on’ all 
chickens' beaks, with 
the idea of enabling 
them to peck better,, 
and then put food of 
pepper - corns * down 
their throats, and dip their bills in water to make them 
drink. It is a mistake to say that if this does no good 
it can do no parm: the little beaks are vcry : soft and 

tender, and are often injured 
by such barbarous’treatment. 
Leave them alone. If they 
do not eat or drink (and 
chickens seldom drink th# . 
first day), it only shows they 
do not wish it ; for to fill an 
empty stomach is the first - 
and universal instinct, of all 
living things. 

The brood having been fed, 
the next step will depend upon 
circumstances. If, as we re¬ 
commend, the chickens were 
hatched the night before, or 
be well «upon their legs, and 
the weather be fine and waim, 
they may be at once moved 
out,and the hen cooped where 
her little ones can get the 
sun. If it be winter, or settled 
wet weather or cold, the hen 
must, if possible, be kept on 
her nest this day also, and 
when removed be cooped in 
a dry shed or outhouse. 


The best arrangement, where there is convenience for 
it, is that shown in Fig. 9. A shed, six feet square, is reared 


at she cannot leave her nest, and all may be left safely 1 against the wall, with a southern exposure, and the coop 
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tifl the morning. By 
that time the chicks 
will be strong and 
lively, quite ready for 
their first meal; and 
unless some of the eggs . 
art knetyn to be very 
Stale, any not hatched 
then are little likely to 
batch 'at all. If this 
pe so, the, chicks may 
be removed and put in 
flannel by the fire, and 
Jjwtherdiy patiently , 
united, to see if any 
more will wpcar. Wc should not do so, however, if a fair 
ntubber had hatched well ;• for they never thrive so tvell 
AVyay from the hep, and If is scarcely worth while to 
iqjure the healthy portion of the brood for the sake of one 
dr two which .very probably may n%t live after all. 

The first meabshould be given on the nest, end the best 

lO-^WOL. t 
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placed under it. Thfs 
coop is best made 
on a plan very com¬ 
mon in some parts of 
France, and consists 
of two compartment' 
separated by a parti¬ 
tion of bars ; one coir * 
partment being closed 
in front, the other 
fronted with-bars like ■ 
the partition. Each . 
set of bars should have 
a sliding one to seiVe 
as a door, and the. 


whole coop should be tight and sound. It is best to have 
no botyom, but to put it on loose dry earth or ashes, art 
inch or two deep. Each half of- the coop must be about 
two feet? six tnche* square, and may or may not be lighted 
from the top by *a small pane of glass. , * 

\ The advantage of such a coop and shed is, that except in 
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■ : »3»gr severe weather, »© farther she&er is requited even at 
iqpl During the day thehen is kept in the outer compart¬ 
ment, the thickens having liberty, and the food and water 
Leing placed outside} whilst at night she is put in the 
rimer portion of the coop; and a piece of canvas or sacking 
‘hong over*the bans of.the outer naif. I f the top be glazed, 
,& little food and the water vessel may be placed in the 
outer compartment at night, and the chicks will be able 
to run out and feed early in the morning, being prevented 
by the canvas from going out into the cold air. It will be 
"Olfyj&epdM to remove the coop every two days for a few 
ixdnute& lo take away the tainted earth and replace it 
whh&ish. There should, if possible, be a grass-plot in 
'Jttjfit t jrf the shed, the floor of which should be covered 
with, dry loraedust or earth. 

• Under such a shed, chickens will thrive well; but if 
sack cannot be obtained, sufficient shelter during ordinary 
, tpctedhtg seasons may be obtained by the use of a well- 
board coop, with a gabled roof covered with felt. 
Thlfceop should be open m front only, and be two feet 
sht pr two feet three inches square. At night let a thick 
Capras wrapper be hung over the front. The ordinary 
basket -coop is only fit to be used in perfectly fine 
weather, when it is convenient to place fit on a lawn. 

. Scene straw, weighted by a stone, or other covering, 

£ 1<1 h&wevcr, be placed on the top, to give shelter 
the mid-day sun. 

r Chickens^ should always, if possible , be cooped near 
grass. No single circumstance is so conducive to health, 
size, and vigour, supposing them to be. decently well 
.speed lpr,- a* even a small grass run. Absolute cieanli- 
au$o essential, even more than for grown fowls; 
and the reason Why difficulty is often experienced in 

t esting, large numbers is, that the ground becomes so 
jtilhteC wiw their excrement The coop should there- 
either be moved to a fresh place every day, or the 
Carth under be carefully removed. A very good plan, 
ope we have found in a limited space to answer re¬ 
markably well, is tp have a wooden gable-roofed coop 
nie,de wrth "a wooden bottom, arid to cover this an inch 
Sttpvriih perfectly dry earth, or fine sifted ashes. The 
.afcjbes are renewed every evening in five minutes, and 
Tdrtn a nice warm bed for the chicks, clean and sweet, 
arid much better than straw. 

Cats sometimes make sad inroads on the broods. If 
this nuisance is feared, it is well to confine the coveted 
prey White, young within a wire-covered run. And the 
best way of forming such a run, is to stretch some inch- 
mesh wire-netting, two feet wide, upon a light wooden 
frame, so as to form two wire hurdles, two feet wide and 
. .About she feet long, with another three feet long. These are 
, «|iUy lashed together with string to form a run six feet 
by three, and may be covered by a similar hurdle of two- 
tndrmcsh three feet wide, as represented on the preceding 
pSge(FiE. io). In such a run all animal depredations may 
- be defied, and in-tiny case we should recortimend its use 
until the chicks are a fortnight old; it saves a wprld of 
trouble and.anxiety, and prevents the brood wandering 
apd getting over-tired. By having an assortment qf such 
--hiteSes.,portable runs can be constructed in a few minutes 
ql’nriy extent required, and will be found of great advan¬ 
tage bridl the broods are strong. The hen may also be 
ffs&'her.libdrtywithin the prescribed bounds. 

With regard to feeding, it the question be asked what 
is''the best food for chickens, irrespective of. price, the 
answer must decidedly be oatmeal. After the first meal 
of brijad-crumbs and egg, no food is equal to it,1f coarsely 
ground, and only moistened so much as to remain crumbly.' 
The pried of oatmeal is, however, so high as to forbid 
its use in general, except for valuable broods; Ifut -we 
Should still advise k for tlx; first week;' in order fo lay a 
good foundation. ’, Tt'may be moikenqd'. either with water 
Of milk; but ra-bbelaiter casc.only sufficient must b^ 


mixed for each fooding, as it will turn sour within an hour 
in the sun, and in,, that condition is veiy injurious to trie 
chickens, t .. v'r U : 

Tor the first three or four days the yolk, of an egg 
boiled hard should also be Chopped up small, and dany 
given to each dozen chicks; and when this, is discotw 
tinned, a little cooked meat, minced fine, should be given 
once a> day till they are about three weeks bid. The brat 
of this will be inappreciable, as apiece the size of a good 
walnut is sufficient for a whole brood, and the chickens wul 
have more constitution and fledge better than if no animal 
food is supplied. 

Food must be given very often. For the first week 
every hour is not too much, though less will do ; this next 
three weeks, every two hours ; from one to. two months 
old, every three hours ; and after that, ahree times a day 
will be sufficient. To feed very often , giving just enough 
fresh food to be entirely eaten each time, is the one great 
secret of getting fine birds. If the meals are. fewer, and 
food is left, it gets sour, the chicks do not .like it, and 
will not take as much as they ought to have. 

After the first week, the oatmeal can be changed fra 
cheaper food. We can well recomVnend any of die follow¬ 
ing, and it is best to change from one to another, say 
about every fortnight. An equal mixture of .“.sharps 5> 
and barley-meal, or of “sharps” and buckwheat meal, or 
bran and Indian meal; or of bran, oatmeal, and Indian 
meal. The last our own chickens like best .of all, and 
as the cheap bran balances the oatmeal, it is not a dear 
food, and the chicks will grow, upon it rapidly. Potatoes 
mashed with bran are also most excellent food for a 
change. 

The above will form the staple food, but after a day or 
two some grain should be given in addition. Groats 
chopped up with a knife are excellent; so is crusted 
wheat or bruised oats. Chickens seem to prefer groats to 
anything, but it is not equal to meal as a permanent diet. 
They are also fond of buckwheat" A little of either the 
one or the other should, however, be given once or twice a 
day, and in particular should form the last meal at night, 
for the reasons already given. 

Bread sopped in water is the worst possible food for 
chickens, causing wcaknass and general diarrhoea. With 
milk it is better, but not equal to meal. 

Green food is even more necessary to chickens than to 
adult fowls. Whilst very young, it is best to cut some 
grass into very small morsels for them with a pair of 
scissors ; afterwards they will crop it for themselves, if 
allowed. Should there be no glass available, cabbage or 
lettuce-leaves must be regularly given—minced small. 

In winter or very early spring the chickens must. In 
addition to the above feeding, have more stimulating diet. 
Some underdone meat or egg should be cohtipued”regu- 
larly, and it is genorally necessary to give also, two m; 
three times a day, some stale bread soaked in ak*. They* 
should also be fed abput eight or nine o’clock, by candle¬ 
light, and early in the morning. In no other way cart 
Dorkings or Spanish' be successfully reared in an in¬ 
clement. season, though the hardier breeds will often get 
aloiig very well with the ordinary feeding. Ale and'meat,; 
with liberal feeding otherwise, will rear chickens at that 
coldest seasons; and the extra cost is more than met by 
the extra prices then obtained in the market. , fiat shelter 
they must have; arid those who have not at command a 
large outhouse or shed to keep them in whiletender* 
should not attempt to raise winter or early spring chicked* 
—if they do, tHte result will only be disappointment ana- 
loss. The bvodds should, only he let out on, the open ' 
gravel or gyass in bright, or at least dear dry weather. f > 

At the age of four months the, chickens, « of fhe huger 
breeds, should be grown enough for the tablet and if 
have been well fed, and come of .good stock, they willbe. 
For ourselvps. wo sav, let them be eafefi as tney are—they 
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wOI lje quite fat enough; and fatfcenittg/s a very delicate 
process, success in which it.takes some experience to 
acquire, for market, however, a fatted fowl is more 
valuable; and the birds should be perihed up for a further 
fortnight or three weeks, which ought to add "at least two 
pounds to their weight. For a limited number of chickens 
tt will be sufficient to provide a small number of simply- 
constructcd pens, such as are represented in Fig. n. Each 
compartment should measure about nine by eighteen 
inches, by about eighteen inches high; and the bottom 
should not consist of board, but be formed of bars two 
inches wide, plated two inches apart, the top comers 
being rounded off. The partitions, top and back, are 
board, as the birds should not see each other. These 
pens' ought to be placed about two inches from the ground, 
m a darkish but not cold or draughty place, and a shallow 
tray be introduced underneath, filled with fresh dry earth 
every day, .to catch the droppings. This is the best and 
least troublesome method of keeping the birds clean and 
in good health. As fast as each occupant of a pen is 
withdrawn for execution, its pen should be whitewashed 
all over inside, and allowed to get perfectly dry before 
another is introduced. This will usually prevent much 
trouble from insect vermin ; but if a bird appears restless 
from that cause, some powdered sulphur, rubbed well 
into the roots of the feathers, will give immediate relief. 


INMATES OF THE- HOUSE.—DOMESTIC 

f.—•rtiB GENERAL SERVANT. * 

The servant of all work, as the old-fashioned term used 
to be, is fast becoming extinct. The designation is now 
generally applied to female servants possessing no par¬ 
ticular aptitude for any special branch. 

“ General servants ” have mostly had experience of more 
branches of service than -one. .They know something of 
cooking-many are very fair cooks—they understand 
housemaids’ work, and have almost always begun by 
being nursemaids. Their wages vary, according to attain¬ 
ments and locality, number of family, size of house, &c., 
from seven or eight, to sixteen pounds a year. Sometimes 
the wages are modified by arrangements which require 
them to find their own tea and sugar, boor, &c., as well as 
by a variety of special circumstances Which cannot well 
be enumerated. The higher wages arc usually asked 
by good plain cooks, and managers wiling to assist in 
housework if help be given in rough "cleaning such as 
boqts, knives, washing, &c. 

For alt purposes of comfort, a good servant, even though 
her wages should be high, is the cheapest and most likely 
to .settle in her place. It should be borne in mind that 
a good servant consumes no more than a bad one. She 
destroys loss, and is less liable to throw herself out of 
place, arguing rightly that twenty situations can be had at 
twelve, pounds a year, against one of fifteen- and upwards. 
Besides, a shrewd servant is sensible enough to know, that 
in a single-handed place a number of comiOrts are enjoyed 
which would be denied where there are several servants. 

- Many families are prevented from-engaging one good 
general .servant, because they consider their position re¬ 
quires that two domestics should be kept We think, 
isawever, that in this/as in everything else concerning life, 
the rule holds good, that true happiness does not consist 
in our regulating our household according to the supposed 
fancies of <tur neighbours; but according to what we 
knew to he our own tastes and requirements.. 

The duties of a general servant being numerous, it is 
desirable that a well-considered plan embodying’ the* prin¬ 
cipal work of the houfce, should be provided. The rings of 
the house and ordfcr of work should^be legibly and tersely 
written on cardboard, suspended on the kitchen wall. 

Early rising is In essential quality in a servant who has 

f 


to do any amount of housework before breakfast Six. 
o’clock is the latest hour at which she should rise. 

By getting her work ready in the evening befoite going to 
bed, she is enabled to set about it at once on coming down 
in the morning. In order to do so, she should put ipvety ■ 
thing in its pace overnight, wash up plates and dishes: 
hang up jugs, andtidyher kitchen. If, after having raked 
out the fire, she lays it with fresh coals and dry firewood, 
a great point will be gained. All except the front bars of 
the range can be polished whilst the fire is drawing up. 
Twice a week a thorough cleaning of the range, boiler, and 
oven will do more to keep it bright than the hasty brush¬ 
ing generally given when time is short. If a stove is 'id. 
use, the flues require brushing out with the proper utensijs, 
,If not, the soot from the mouth of the chimney should be 
cleared away with the sweep’s brush, as far as an arm can 
reach,. Many a good roast joint is sent to table covered 
with smuts, from neglect of this precaution, 

Whilst the fire is drawing up, the servant should Remain 
near to give it a timely stir before setting the kettle on, em¬ 
ploying her time in the meanwhile in cleaning boots, 
knives, or any other occupation of the kind. * 

Her next proceeding should be to wash her hands and 
open the window curtains of the breakfast-room,if she h»S 
not already opened all the shutters and drawn up tie 
blinds of the house, on her way down-stairs. She should 
then take a large sweeping cloth, and cover up any orna¬ 
ments or furniture likely to be spoilt by dust. Tlie hearth- * 
rug should be folded up and laid aside to be shaken. A 
coarse cloth should then be laid in its place, on which the 
black-lead box, the cinder sifter, and fire-irons should rest 
whilst in use. To clean a parlour grate, fire-irons', and 
bright fender thoroughly, will take about twenty minutes. 

Sweeping the carpet, or brushing up the scraps of litter 
in a dustpan, is the next proceeding. Agood manager will 
never commence this work without having a plentiful supply 
of tea-leaves at hand to strew on the floor. These co&pct 
the dust which would otherwise settle on the hangings. 
To sweep without tea leaves, is singly time wasted and 
destruction. 

Having proceeded so far in the breakfast-room, the hall 
and entrance claim attention, liven if there be not time” 
to whiten the doorsteps before breakfast, sweeping should 
be done, and the mats and rugs thoroughly shaken 
outside. 

The above portion of the work being accomplished, pH 
the cinders left from the day before should be collected 
and sifted. These are useful for burning in copper flqes^ 
or they may be used to bank up a kitchen fire when a 
steady heat is wanted. 

The dirty work of the morning now being at an end,the 
servant,should change her gown for a cleaner cotton one, 
put on a tidy apron and clean cap, and dust the breakfast- 
room. She is now ready to lay the cloth, bring in break¬ 
fast, and do her up-stairs work generally. If there be 
sufficient time, this is the best opportunity she will have 
for her own breakfast. If not, she should xnapage to have 
her meal as soon as possible afterwards. N othing tennis 
to goocf humour so much as sound digestion, and servants , 
cannot be healthy if they snatch their food whilst running 
about. 

Directly breakfast is finished and cleared away, the 
first thing to do is, to open the windows of the bedrooms, 
if they have been left closed, and* to strip the .clothes off 
the beds, piece by piece. The feather beds should be well 
shaken and turned, and the mattresses raised for a current 
of air to pass through. The chamber crockery must he- 
emptied, and such articles as require particular cleansing 
rinsed *>ut with hot water and soda. Two old cloths 
shdpld !je kgpt fo* this purposed-old chamber towels are 
the best—one for The actual cleansing, and the otherfbr 
vjKping dry. The water bottles and tumblers should be 
emptied, and wippd with a clean glass Moth., At evohiafc 
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«ben the beds are turned down, the bottles should be re* 
filed with fresh water. 

In most families where, there are daughters, the general 
servant gets help in making the beds; Sometimes the 
mistress of the house assists. The rooms that are to be 
specially cleaned should afterwards be made ready for the 
work, and the toilet appendages laid on the bed, together 
with any bodes or movables that may requite protecting 
Irom the dust. A sweeping-sheet should thfcn be thrown 
over the whole. The valances of the bed should‘be 
tucked up, and the bed curtains folded neatly across the 
bolster. 

s M. no special cleaning is to be done, the bedroom should 
;be quickly dusted and put in order, the servant collecting 
lamps, candlesticks, and other articles that have to be 
cleaned in the kitchen. When the up-stairs work is so far 
done^.a general washing up in .the kitchen should Degin. 
The mistress or daughters will probably in the meanwhile 
dust the ornaments in the drawing-room, and aid in giving 
an air of order and refinement to the room. 

.Throughout the morning the tradesmen’s 'bell causes 
perious interruption to a servant It is a good plan to let 
certain tradesmen call on certain days only. The' orders 
Should be given early by the mistress on those days, and 
So diminish the number of times the servant has to answer 
die bell. A ticket may be placed in the front window to 
4 indicate the days on which different tradesmen should 
call. 

The hour at which the family dines determines whether 
the servant shall do the principal house-cleaning In the 
mooring or afternoon. If the hour is late, the morning is 
best} if early, the contrary, in any case a servant should 
not be allowed to leave the kitchen while a joint is roast¬ 
ing, as many are apt to do, thinking that the meat need 
oily swing round and round till dinner-time to be properly 
cooked. Afternoon dinners will generally be found more 
suitable to the thorough dispatch of house-work, than a 
mid-day meal, though of course, when there arc children 
in the faiftily, this *is impossible. Some forethought is re¬ 
quired to set a servant free to do special cleaning without 
neglecting the dinner. 

If a general servant is required to wait at table, it is 
unreasonable to expect that she can be very tidy at mid¬ 
day. But if the dinner hour is late, she may be able to 
dress herself before dishing up, having previously cleared 
her kitchen. No washing up beyond china and glass 
should be expected afterwards. The plates and dishes 
Should be cleared of scraps, and' stacked away in an 
orderly manner in the washhouse till the following morn¬ 
ing, when time for washing them, together with the 
, saucepans,*&c., should be allowed. Under these circum¬ 
stances the servant can wait upon the" family in the 
* evening, and employ the rest of her time in repairing or 
making her .clothes. 

1 Bcfon .laying the dinner cloth, the servant should tidy 
, the room. The hearth may require sweeping up, and, 
.With the mistress’s permission, the cinders may be carried 
.put and burnt in the kitchen in tne evening. A bright 
■fidy hearth is a comfort easily secured by this means 
' Without waste. ’ 

At dusk, it is the servant's business to draw down the 
■ blinds .of the house, close the shutters, and prepare the 
bedrooms for the night. ... 

Jfanjr washing i Sr done at Home, the work of the house 
• ahopld beso arranged that Saturday afternoon may oe 
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.at there is. great saving of time in washing on 
M -l n order to begin early -ot* that day, the clothes 

milt sorted ana in soak (flannels aid coloured 
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is generally left to. the general servant, but the master or 
mistress ,of the hints e goes round to see that all issafe. 

Finally, before going to bed the servant should inquire 
if anything more is wanted. She should also count up 
the plate in'use, and, if required to do so, place the basket 
in her master’s room, together with a can of voter. 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 

JANUARY. 

Meat.— Beef, veal, mutton, pork, house Jamb, doe venison. 

Game and Poultry. —Hares, rabbits, pheasants, par¬ 
tridges, woodcocks, snipes, fowls, chickens, capons, pullets, 
turkeys, tame pigeons. 

Fish. —Turbot, soles, flounders, plaice, skate, Whitings, 
cod, haddocks, herrings, smelts, lampreys, oysters, lob¬ 
sters, crabs, prawns, eels, carp, tench, perch. 

Vegetables. —Cabbages, broccoli, savoys, sprouts, endive, 
Scotch kale, sea-kale, spinach, lettuces, celery, cardoons, 
carrots, parsnips, beetroot, salsify, turnips, potatoes, Jeru¬ 
salem artichokes, onions, leeks, garlic, shalots, mustard 
and cress, cucumbers, asparagus, mushrooms. Garden 
herbs, both dry and green, being ‘chiefly used in stuffing 
and soups, and for flavouring and garnishing certain 
dishes, are always in season. Such are tarragon, chervil, 
savory, mint, sage, thyme, and parsley, which can be 
procured all the year round. 

Fruits. —Apples, pears, medlars, figs, raisins, currants, 
prunes, grapes, walnuts, nuts, filberts, almonds, oranges, 
lemons. Preserved and dried fruits of all kinds may be 
used throughout the winter, as also jams, marmalade, and 
fruit jellies. _ 


HOME GARDENING.- 
the tool house ( continued ). 

Pruning Scissors vvill*be found handier than the knife 
at times, and for this reason we would include them in our 
catalogue of garden requisites. They are especially use¬ 
ful for trimming small currant and gooseberry bushes. 

The Hand-saw and Tenon-saw we have already 
described (p. 43); the former will be found useful in the 
garden for the removal of such branches as are too thick 
for the knife to separate ; the latter is frequently needed 
in grafting where the stock is of too tough a nature, or of 
too large a sire to admit of the use of the pmning-knife. 

The Scythe-done, or Rubber .—This is essential for 
keeping up a good edge to the blade of the scythe, which 
necessarily gets dulled by use, or injured by coming in 
contact with stones, &c., and requires sharpening. Most 
people know the old kind of stone or rubber used by 
mowers, which is of a very rough texture j but there is now 
a better kind for'garden purposes, that puts on a smoother 
edge, and consequently enables the mower to do his work 
cleaner and quicker. The above is usually carried in a 
kind of leather satchel or sling, supported by a strap over 
the shoulder. The rubber must never be used whan wet, 
gnd must be handled gently, as it is very brittle. It is a 
good p’an to wash it carefully when you have done with 
it, but yew must remember to dry it before using. 

Shears (Fig. 8), which are neither more nor less than a 
large pair of scissors with long wooden handles in place of 1 
loops for the fingers, will be found of .great service for' 
clipping thef borders of grass, box edging^ quick, amt 
other hedges. , , 

The Dutci Hoe (Fig. 1) is very useful for cutting up, or 
rather under-cutting weeds, and at the same time loosen¬ 
ing the surface of the soil. This implement should, 
however* be pushed before you‘at the depth of from one 
tb two inches, so that it may cut up any weeds. Fig, a 
shows a drill used for making shallow trencheafor 
small seeds> ‘ 0 ' * 
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The Pruning Knife, as its name indicates, is used 
for the purpose of keying fruit and .other trees and 
shrubs in order by cutting back the shoots at the proper 
time. A good form of pruning-knife is shown in Tig. io. 

The Dtbbltr of Dibble, of which there arc two kinds 
(FigS. C and 6), is used for various things j the small one for 
planting stocks, cabbages, lettuces; and the large one, with 
a projecting piece of iron for the foot to rest on, for dibbling 
in potatoes. Either of these may, if necessary, be made 
out of an old spade-handle, with a little contrivance, 
although i? is better that you have such things properly 
shod with iron, as they 
do the work clearer ana 
with greater expedition. 

The Pitch fork (Fig. 3) 
is an exceedingly handy 
implement in a garden, 
as it is often required 
for turning over manure, 
making up hot - beds, 
shaking out dry litter, 
and distributing such 
dressing or manure as is 
spread over the ground 
previous to its being dug. 

The Budding Knife is 
of small dimensions, and 
is used in .preparing the 
bud and stock for bud¬ 
ding. It has a bone 
or ivory handle tapering 
towards the end, which is 
used for raising the bark 
so that the bud may be 
inserted easily. There arc 
blades of several shapes, 
but the one represented 
in Fig. 9 is the best for 
ordinary work. 

The Trowel (Fig. 4) is 
a tool no gardener should 
be without, as it is most 
useful for the removal of 
plants from one spot to 
another, where it is ne¬ 
cessary to retain a ball 
of earth to their roots, 
and whenever the spade 
could not conveniently be 
used. , 

Baskets (Fig. 7).—These 
will bcfoundustfulforcol- 
lecting weeds, vegetable 
refuse, roots, &c., in small 
quantities, for removal 
frqm.one place to another . 

• in litju of the barrow. The size and number of these 
entirely depend upon circumstances. 

.ROTATION CROPPING OK A SMALL GARDEN. . 

(Continued from p. 138.) 

Juiy.—\. As raspberries and strawberries ajc the only 
occupants of this department, little care will be needed, 

■ with the exception of removing suckers of the former and 
runners of the latter, in the event of their not being 
required—and they will not be unless the family is 
particularly partial to them, at the fcxpcnse of other things. 
It -however, a few plants are wanted, some df the strongest 
runners may be permitted to ramble at* will over the 
ground,, on the outside row* and these should be either 
pegged down into pots, or into the ground. 3. As soon as 
the potatoes in this quarter have been taken up, flic ground 
should be dug ovfcr, and some early turnips-sown for a 
whiter supply. " \Vo prefer sowing a small quantity often, 
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rather than wait till the entire spot becomes vacant. As it 
is almost too late to plant cauliflowers, a portion of the 
ground may be reserved for early or autumn, broccoli. 

3. Liquid manure, supplied to sca-kale now will prove far 
more beneficial than dung heaped upon their crowns in 
winter time. Rhubarb will require no further care than 
cutting away all but one of the flower stems, and this one 
may be considerably reduced. If, however, no seed is 
required, it may be cut down close towards the tad of the 
month. Use the hoe continually for the purpose of keep* 
ing weeds under, and the soil in a healthy condition, 

4. The hoe may be used 
between onions, provided 
you can use it without 
injuring the leaves, but 
not otherwise, as this 
crop will or should have 
had a final thinning last 
month. If perchance a 
row or two of celery was 
planted in this depart¬ 
ment last month, it iyill 
be necessary to earth up 
the same ; but a dry day 
must be chosen for the 
work. Any vacant ground 
should have a slight rak- , 
ing over, just to make it, 
look neat until such time 
as you can plant it. 5. 
Place sticks to such peas 
as require support, ar.d 
see to the immediate re¬ 
moval of those past bear¬ 
ing, taking care not to 
injure broccoli and other 
tilings planted between 
them. 6. Very little at¬ 
tention will be required 
here, with the exception 
of keeping the kidney- 
beans clear of weeds, and 
seeing that high winds 
do not injure either the 
uwarf or runner varieties, 
for it is alike detrimental 
to both. 7. There is 
just a chance that carrots 
may prove a failure, and • 
if so. as it will be too late 
to sow again, the best 
plan will be to fill up the 
gaps in the beds with 
lettuces; or a sowing of, 
turnips may be made to 
come in in the autumn; 
but do not fill the ground with anything that is likelj? to 
occupy it in the winter, as such an arrangement would 
interfere with your future plans. Such broad beans as are 
making’rapid progress must have their tops nipped on, 
and the soil should be afterwards stirred between them,and, 
indeed, between every other crop. 8. This compartment 
being principally intended for the growth of celery, and 
the time having arrived for planting the general or main 
Crop, a few words on its- management will doubtless be 
acceptable. Here we will only say that, to ensure good 
and fine sticks, abundance of room will, be necessary. 
Single and shallow trenches suit best for a small supply, 
but for a larger quantity broad ones/should be made* 
Fuller directions on the growth of, celery will be giyeqnt 
our work.progeeds,* As endive and prcler odds and obdj, 
will partly occupy fttis plot, the requisite attention tnUAf 
paid to each at the, right time. / 


Fig. 10, 
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V;j : ‘ CHRISTMAS FARE. 

^Christmas time has always been associated in this 
Country with feasting and merry-making. As far hack 
sis We nave any records of the social life"of our ancestors, 
w* find accounts of the feasts they were wont to make at 
' 'this season; and the family archives of many of our oldest 
families contain the particulars and the bills of fare of the 
good eating and drinking provided for the entertainment 

themselves and their retainers at Christmas. It is also 
worthy of note, that many of the dishes with which we arc 
Accustomed to supply Our tables at the present time are 
the same as those which pleased the palates of our fore- 
fethers j while many other items of their Christmas dinners, 
“which figure no longer in our bills of fare,'arc still found 
itlitomc places where Christmas is kept after the good old 
Auction,,m some old country houses, and in the colleges 
of bur universities. It is our intention in this paper to 
give a short account of Christmas fare in the olden time, 
Which wilt no doubt prove as interesting to the general 
rtader' as to the antiquary j while our next paper on 
Cookery will be devoted to a series of recipes for the 
making and preparation of the dishes which still form the 
staple of our Christmas dinners. 

Curious particulars have come down to us of the great 
feasts -with which our sovereigns in early times kept their 
Christmases; and in some cases wc find even their 
• favourite dishes at these royal celebrations. Thus, cranes 
Nvere the favourite dish with Henry II.; and oh one 
occasion we are informed that Henry Ill. directed the 
•Sheriff of Gloucester to buy twenty salmon, to be put 
igto pies for his Christmas. 

, .■ , “The Monmon, king of finh, 

' Fill* with jjuoU cheer the Clmstmaj dish i" 

. And the Sheriff of Sussex had to provide ten brawns, with 
'tbs heads, and ten peacocks, for the same feast, in West¬ 
minster Hail. Richard 11 . kept his Christmas at Lich¬ 
field, in 1398, where two hundred tuns of wine and two 
thousand oxen were consumed! Edward III. was a right 
TOyal,provider of Christmas cheer. In his time the art of 
cookery was well understood, and the miking of blanc¬ 
manges, tarts, and pies, and the preparing of rich soups 
. of the brawn of capons, was among the cook’s duties at 
.this period. French cooks were employed by the nobility; 
'and In the .merchants’ feasts we find jellies of ail colours, 
apd in all figures—flowers, trees, beasts, fish, fowl, and 
fhtit Tpe wines were spiced; and cinnamon, grains of 
paradise, and ginger were in the dessert confections. 

> Richmolll. feasted 10,000 persons at his house-warming 
rof Westminster Hall. This king is stated to have kept 
’; 3 &00 cooks, and there is a “ Roll of English Cookery,” 
by the master cook of Richard II. In the Salters' 
'Company’s books is the following receipt to make a game 
, tele for Christmas, in the reign of Richard II. :—Take a 
'• pheasant, a hare, a capon, two partridges, two pigeons, 
\and two rabbits ; boae them, and put them into paste the 
iteape bf a bird, with the livers and hearts, two mutton 
’ kidneys, forcemeats, sage balls, seasoning, spice, catchup, 
’and pickled* mushrooms, filled up with gravy made from 
^ "fife,, various bones. A pie was so made by the fialters’ 
Company’s cook, a few years ago, and was found to be 
Mrcelieht. Richard 111 . kept Christmas most splendidly, 
'abd paid, “two hundred marks for certain new years 
> gifts, against the feast of Christmas.” By ancient custom 
tto city of . Gloucester, as a token of their loyalty, nrc- 


iampreys at that season can scarcely be procured at a, 
guinea apiece,, ■ ' 1 

At Oxford the celebration cf Christmas was, beforo'thc 


At j csds College it a huge silver-gilt wassail-bowl, whif 


trill hold,at least ten gallons, and the ladle half a pint,, 
This huge vesse^ was formerly .used in Christmas cele¬ 
brations, . " . 

Of Christmas dishes the first wqs the boar's head, “the 
rarest dish in all the lande." It was pickled, boiled, or 
roasted, laid in a great charger,‘covered with a garland of 
bay, and served with a lemon in its mouth, ana mustard. 
Sometimes the boar's head was given -as a wrestling-prize. 

At Queen’s College, Oxford,' bringing up a boar’s head in 
great state to the table is an interesting sight to this day. 

It is carried on the head in a large dish, and the scholars : 
sing an ancient carol. ’’ 

Brawn is, probably, as old a Christmas dish as boar’s 
head. We read of brawn and mustara at the coronation 
feasts of Katherine, queen of Henry V., and of Henry , 
VII. At the latter was “brawne royal” for the king's 
table. At the royal palace, and at the revels of the Jims 
of Court, it was a constant dish at a Christmas breakfast. 
Kent has long been celebrated for its brawn j and Canter* 
bury brawn is to this day sent to all parts of the kingdom 
for Christmas presents. 

The peacock was the next Christmas dish, To prepare 
it for the tabic the skin was, first carefully stripped off, with 
the plumage adhering; the bird was then roasted, and 
when done it was sewed up again in its feathers, its beak 
gilt, and so sent to tabic. Sometimes the whole body was 
covered with gold leaf, and a pieco of cotton, saturated 
with spirits, placed in its beak, and lighted before it 
was carved. It was stuffed with spices and sweet-herbs, 
basted with yolk of egg, and served with gravy. It is 
related that a* peacock dressed in this fashion was served 
in a dinner given to William IV., when Duke of Clarence, 
by the Governor of Grenada. 

Frumenty at Christmas was another noted dish. It 
consisted of boiled wheat, broth, almonds, milk, and yolks 
of eggs, and was sweetened with sugar. 

The turkey has graced the Christmas table from the 
date of its introduction into England, about 1524, and 
we find it forming part of the farmer’s Christmas dinner 
in 1578. 

Swans were standard dishes formerly at great houses 
at Christmas. Chaucer’s monk, no doubt a good judge— 

“A fat swan loved he best of any tost." 

In the . Household Book of the Duke of Northumberland 
five swans are dished for Christmas-day, three for New 
Ycar's-day, and four for Twelfth-day. Except in the state 
of a cygnet, and that rarely, the bird is not met with at 
tabic. ' • 

The bustard has almost .disappeared,- but within 
memory,it might be seen in Christmas larders of large 
inns; now six or seven guineas are sometimes paid for "a. 
foreign bustard. 1 

The fat capon, from seven to ten pounds, is another 
luxury of the season ; and in some places a couple of fat 
capons is a corporation present; 

The goose is a favourite Christmas dish with the 
people here, as well as in various parts of the Continent, * 

Roast beef has been for ages the great Christmas fare, 
Tlq: sirloin 1 of beef is said to have been named from a loin 
of beef being knighted by King Charles II., and at Friday 
Hill, in Essex, is shown a table as that upon which the 
ceremony was performed j but it is also related, by a great , 
historical authority, that at the Abbeyof Reading “a 
sirloin of bee/ was set before Henry VIIL, so knighted." 
(The real meaning of this word, howbver, is “that which 
is upon the lojjpi,” and the truest spelling would he st*r- 
loin , just as Wc now write surname and not simamg. 

— Ed. H. G.l i Still, the great Christmas roast Is the 
baron of bfccf, *>., two sirloin®, not cut asunder,bM joined 
together by the', end of the backbope. Such a joint is 
roasted for Her, Majestris table on ©wsrv Christmas-day 
dinner; and a ljaroir or beef is one oi mp boasts ©t fee • 
Lord Mayor’s dinner in the Guil dhalL « 
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Plum-puddingis first mentioned in a cookery book of 
the year 1675. J bptit is thought to have originated from 
plum-brotb, boiled in a. basin, whence it bedame solid. 

r - ___ -_n.j ,1. At* __ 


, This plum-b; :tbi Or porridge, aUo calledAaofcfie, until the 
fcjtne -of Charles II., was made by bailing beef and veal with 
sack, 01^ hock, and sherry, lemon and orange-juice, double 
refined sugar, raisins, currants and prunes, cochineal, 
nutmeg, cinnamon, and cloves; the whole thickertcd with 
brown bread; and served at table in a tureen. It was 
eaten at Christmas, at St. James’s Palace, during the reign 
of George III., and portions of it were sent to different 
officers of the royal household. The Rev. Mr. Brand 
tells us that wheh he dined at the chaplain's table, at St. 
James’s Palace, on Christmas-day, 1806, the first dish 
served was a tureen of this rich, luscious plum-porridge. 

Minced or skred pies arc said to be in imitation of the 
paste images and sweetmeats given away at Rome on 
Christmas-eve.. Two centuries ago a traveller in England 
described every family making a Christmas pie, “the com¬ 
position of the pastry being a most learned mixture of 
meats, tongues, chicken, eggs, sugar, currants, lemon and 
orange-peel, with various spices.” The paste case should 
be oblong, in imitation of the manger wherein our Saviour 
Was laid, the ingredients themselves having been said to 
refer, especially the spices, to the offerings of the Wise 
Men. By some the paste-case was Called “ the coffin.” 

. Them i$.*» superstition that as many houses as you eat 
mincC-ph^s in during Christmas, so many happy months 
•will tyou have in the ensuing year. Mince pies are 
served at the lord mayor’s dinner, at Guildhall, on the 9th 
of November. In various parts of the country a substitute 
is made of the lights, &c., of a pig, chopped fine, with 
apples, currants, sugar, and spice. It is often sent by 
farmers as a present, with a pork-pie, on killing a pig. 

The bakers at this season used to present their 
customers with the yule dough, paste images, as the 
chandlers gave Christmas candles in our time. 

A very humble observance of Christmas was formerly 
.made omttac Paddington Charity Estates, which had been 
bequeathed by two maiden gentlewomen, for the purpose 
of their supplying the poor with bread and cheese; and. 
the gift is a very ancient one. With the rents of these 
lands were purchased the bread and cheese, which, on the 
Sunday before Christmas-day, was thrown down from the 
tower of St. Mary’s Church among the people assembled 
In die churchyard; but the scramble grew uproarious, 
.and bread and coals arc now, given instead to poor 
families inhabiting the parish. • 

. The Christmas-tree i% commonly thought to be an 
addition of late years to our celebration of the season ; 
but it was seen in our metropolis more than four centuries 
since, when holm, holly, ivy, and bay were made into 
a standard tree in Comhill; and in a pageant before 
Henry VIIL, at Richmond, was “/I tree of gold, with 
branches and boughs fringed with gold, spreading on every 
aide, with roses and pomegranates; when it was drawn 
bade the wassail, or bauket, was brought in, and so brake 
ttp Christmas^ However, these ancient sights have been 
comparatively, little, read of, and our present Christmas- 
trees are traceable to a German in the household of 
‘OuriUne, queen of George IV., having made® Christmas- 
tree for a juvenile party in London. This tree was a 
branch of evergreen, fastened on a board, and hung with 
gilt oranges, almonds, &c.; and beneath it were a model 
■of a farmhouse, figures of animals, &c. The making of^ 
'Christmas-trees Was then described as a common custom 
In Germany, and as a . relic of the pageants got up in 
ancient days. In the Berlin market mere are provided for 
-Christmas monster boxes «of toys, tons of gingerbread, 
.and acres of mardmane—*a scat of sweet bfspuit of sugar 
opdalmonds baited together. It is curious tn find* that 
itt Pres&iV'wfeerc the Christmas-tree is common, holly is 
.only known in tjte gardens of scientific horticulturists. 


Christmas-boxes is a term nawkpplied ho gifts of money 
at Christmas, whereas anciently it signified the boxes m 
which such gifts were deposited. The Romani used these 
boxes to collect •contributions at rural fcstivals« the money 
being slipped through an aperture in the boa. One fias 
been found filled with Roman coins. Their general name 
was “ thrift boxes but being much employed at. Christ¬ 
mas, they were called “ Christmas-boxes," and thuagavC 
name to the money itself. A gilt nutmeg was donaeny a 
common gift at Christmas. 

In the songs of various periods the custom of keeping 
Christmas is best preserved. A ballad of the time of the, 
Restoration—about two centuries ago—gives this pic¬ 
ture 

" All you that to fensting and mirth arc inclin’d < , * 

Come, here ia flood news for to pleasure vour mind .J 
Old Christmas is come for to keep open house ; 

He scorns to he guilty of starving a moirse : 

Then come, hoys, and welcome, for diet the chief, ’ * » 

Plum-pudding, goose, capon, nxinc’d pies, and roast boe£ 

“ A long time together he hath been forgot; . *“ 

They sc art e could afford to hang on the pot: 

Such miserly sneaking in England hath been, 

As, by our forefathers,, ne’er was to be seen i 
But now he's returned you shall have, in brief* 

Plum-pudding, goose, capon, minc'd pies, and roast 

Long before the date of this ballad a fuller csrifiqguq biCUi, 
been sung :— .... 

” Prawn, pudding, and wmces and good mustard withal, 

Beef, mutton, and pork, .shred pie* of the best, ( ^ 

Pig, veal, g''c?sc, and capon, and turkey well dres&d; * 

Cheese, apples, and nuts, jolly carols to hear, * • • . 

Aj. then iu the country is counted good cheer , „ „ , » 

The following,- from a carol of the thirteenth century, 
shows that unrestrained indulgence in drinking at Christ¬ 
mas was unfortunately a bad habit with our forefathers :— 

“ Lerdlings, Christmas loves good drinking. 

Wines of Gascoigne, t rance, Anjou, 

English ale, that drives out thinking, 

Prince of liquors, old and new. 

Every neighbour shares the howl, ■ ■ 

Drinks of the spicy liquor deep; 

Drinks his fill without control, , 

Till he drowns his cate in steep.” » 


As might be expected, “Christmas broaebai the.- 
mightiest ale,” and a very old wassailing cry was—■ . 

“ llryng us in good ale. and bryng tn in good ale:, , 

For our blyssd lady, bryng us in good site.” 

The singers always expected a black-jack of ale afifl a, 
Christmas-pie. A favourite draught, also, was spiced with 
a toast, stirred up with a sprig of rosemary “ A pot of, 
ale consists of four parts—imprimis, the ale; the toast; 
the ginger ; and the nutmeg." Mead, or methcglln, wa» 
another Christmas drink. 

About three centuries ago a dinner of the Christmas 
season—a moderate dinner, too—consisted of this p^o- 
fusion :—The first course of “ sixteen full dishes-; that is,, 
dishes of meat that are of substance, and not empty, or fir 
show; as thus, for example : first, a shield of brawn, with 
mustard ; secondly, a boyl’d capon ; thirdly, a boylM piece 
of beef; fourthly, a chine of beef, rested ; fifthly, a neat’s 
tongue, rosted; sixthly, a pig, rested,; seventhly, 
chcwels, baked; eighthly, a goose, rosted; ninthly, a 
swan, rosted tenthly, a turkey, rosted ; the , eleventh, a,* 
haunch of venison, rosted: the twelfth, a pasty of 
venison; the thirteenth, a kid, with a pudding in the. 
belly ; the fourteenth, an olive-pye ; the fifteenth, a couple 
of capons ; the sixteenth, a custard, or dowset. Now, to 
these full dishes may be added sallets, fricassees, quelipte* 
chases, and devised paste, as many dishes more, which 
tnake thc'full service no Jess than two-and-thirty dishes, 
which is as much as conveniently can stand on one tpble, 
and in one mess. And after this manner you may proper- * 
tion both your .second and third courses, holding fuliMM*, 
on one half of thejdishes, and show in the other, which wip 
be both frugal in the splendour, contentment to the gttC«V 
^nd much pleasure and delight to the .beholder.” \- 
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COTTAGE FARMING. 

’ II,--MANURING OF GRASS LANDS {continued). 

The Liquid Manure Cart has recently undergone some 
important improvements. The old plan on the principle 
of a shower ctf rain was, in the application of pond or 
river water to grass, comparatively . 

free front objection, if a sufficient 
dose was applied at one operation. 

But the distribution of liquid manure 
on this plan over meadows is highly 
objectionable, as the showering pro¬ 
cess Wastes the fertilising elements 
from the .manner in which they come 
in cbntact with the atmosphere. 

By the recent improvements the 
permeated distributor is removed, and 
a simple hose, the mouth of which 
is allowed to trail over the surface, 
applies the liquid manure 
in a body, with very little 
contact with the atmo¬ 
sphere and loss of ferti¬ 
lising matters. The use 
of the jet is very detri¬ 
mental to the successful 
working of thiB plan, of 
applying liqvid manure 
of any land, for the rea¬ 
son already given—viz,, 
waste of fertilising ele¬ 
ments from contact with 
the atmosphere. Even 
for pond or river water 
the objection is not 
wholly removed, al¬ 
though it is less. 

To imitate practically 
a shojver of rain, the 
water must be as pure 
and free from organic 
and inorganic matter as 
rain-water. The jet, 
however,is a superfluous 
adjunct to the system, 
analogous to the per¬ 
forated distributor of the 
old liquid manure cart; 
do that the system itself 
can be simplified and 
improved, as the liquid 
manure cart has been 
improved, by simply 
riling the hydrants and 
hose. * 

Thus, if Fig. t be 
taken to represent a 
small farm of about ten 
acres of meadow land, 

Ithe whole may be 
watered or irrigated, with 
sewage or river water, 
by twentynwo chains of 

piptegandsix hydrants, with a hose over two chains in 
length, i Tne pipe at a communicates with the cistern 
info which rite liquid has been pumped, or Uno which 
it flows by gravitation. The distribution of the liquid, 
to the hydrants is not new in principle, having been 
successfully in use under the old practice, jo that tfe only 
thing which .modem improvement can lay claim to as 
novelty is the use of the hose in the, place'of the old 
wooden water-runs and furrows, for distributing the wates 
from the hydrants. -The diameter of the pipes need notb£ 



over three inches in favourable situations, and four indies 
in less favourable, for a farm of tea acres, aasumingthat it 
has a full command of town sewage or river water for irriga¬ 
tion. The pipes Ihould be enamelled inside, the better 
to obviate friction, and rusting when not in use. Angular 
bends are to be avoided, as shown in the engraving, and 
provision requires to be made for 
washing out the pipes when the work 
of irrigation is finished for a time. 
The hose should lie on the ground as 
the old wooden water-runs, purposely 
to discharge the liquid with as little 
force and agitation Us possible. This 
is an essential to success, and there¬ 
fore it must be attended to. For a 
similar reason, no more head pressure 
should be applied than what is ne¬ 
cessary to overcome friction and pro¬ 
duce the proper dischatge. In uneven 
ground another old plan 
will be requisite to at¬ 
tain these results—viz., 
a wooden box or tub, 
into which the liquid 
from the hose is dis¬ 
charged, and out of 
which it flows gently in 
shallow wooden runs. 
These were made by 
nailing two boards an 
inch or two in depth to 
a bottom board three 
inches in breadth, and 
ubout twelve feet in 
length, and so shaped 
at the ends that the 
water flowed out of one 
pipe into another, when 
more than one lengthy 
was required on 
either side of the box. 
or tub. 

By March or April at 
the farthest, in southern 
provinces, a portion of 
the meadow should be 
forced forward so as to 
be fit for mowing, and 
on to November milch 
cows should have a 
daily supply of green 
food. At first the young 
grass should be mixed 
with old hay and cut 
into chaff, adding less 
and less hay as the 
cows take to the suc¬ 
culent grass, which is 
very strong in spring. 

ror cutting this daily 
supply of fodder the 
scythe is to be used, but 
for the general hay har¬ 
vest, of which afterwards we shall treat fully, we strongly 
advise the mowing machine. In the first place, there 
is an economy, of labour; in the second, the crop can 
be stacked sooqtr, and so run fewer risks of change in 
the weather. 

Having thus described the principal operations neces- 
saty for th« general management of k grass land, we will 
now proceed to consider in detail whjit sorts of grass 
it is most .desirable and profitable to cultivate on the 
cottage farm. 
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OK THE GLASSES BEST ADAPTED FQR MEADOW AND 
PASTURAGE. * " 

The next question for consideration alfer the permanent 
improvement of the land under grass fanning, is the 
rrtivHir#; of grasses best stilted for the soil, climate, and 
system of husbandry to be practised. For ^ewage 
manuring, the question is easily answered, as Italian rye¬ 
grass is the only kind adapted for it. But although a 
gross feeder, it is, under the forcing system, a short-lived 
plant, and thereforts better adapted for forage over arable 
dr mixed husbandry, than for permanent meadow and 
pasture. For suen, other kinds are to be preferred, and 
these we shall proceed to notice In almost every locality 
there are meadows and pastures naturally rich, and the 
grasses to be found on them arc generally considered 
,tne safest guide as to what suits soil and climate. The 


m 

in pasture. : It grows rapidly after being cropped, and 
is much relis&edT y cattle. . 

Rough-Stalked Meadow Grass (Pott trivtaHs),, Fig,* 2, 
and Smooth-stalked Meadow Grass {Port prate use), are 
two of our best hay and pasture grasses. In their outward 
appearance they closely resemble each other, but their 
culms differ, as their names imply. Thus the ligule or 
small tongue of the leaf of the rough-stalked grass, a, ift 
pointed, whereas, in the smooth-stalked grass, A, it i* 
round and blunt. They both flower in June, and prefer 
a deep, moist, and rich soil, to a dry, poor one, and shel¬ 
tered rather than exposed situations. And when growing 
in their natural habitat, they are greedily eaten by milch 
cows. 

Perennial Rye-grass (.Folium pereune), Fig. 3, is valu¬ 
able both for hay and permanent pasturage. There are 
several varieties besides the one in Fig. 3, and Italian 


following selection of grasses, clovers, &c., with the soil j rye-grass already alluded to, as one of our best grasses for* 
and climate natural to each, and eight illustrations, wilU sewage manuring,because a gross feeder and rapid grower, 
enable the cottager to examine the meadows and pastures* The Devon heaver, or evergreen variety, is, as its nameim- 



Fig 8. 


of the neighbour¬ 
hood, and judge 
for himself as to 
what best suits his 
own peculiar soil 
and climate. The 
illustrations are 
only intended for 
practical guid¬ 
ance. 

Sweet - scented 
Vernal Grass (A rt- 
thoxantJium odor- 
a/unt). Fig. 5.— 

This is one cf the 
earliest grasses: it 
flowers in May, 
and grows freely 
on most soils. It 
is permanent in 
most meadows and 
pastures. Its rich 

aromatic scent, as its botanical name implies, gi cs that 
peculiarly delicious fragrance which so frequently strikes 
us in newly-made hay, as well as in the newly-*n ,wvn 
grass before it has undergone the process of being made 
into hay. % 

Cocksfoot (Dactylus glomerata), Fig. 4, is one of our 
best meadow and pasture grasses. It is well adapted for 
deep, retentive, loamy soils, but docs not grow so freely on 
Sandy land, or thin soils with a hard bottom. In America 
it is termed orchard grass, as it grows well under the 
shade of fruit trees. . 

Golden or Yellow Oat Grass {A vesta jlavesccns). Fig. 7, 
is,, a late grass, growing freely on calcareous soils, 
especially in pastures and meadows of considerable 
altitude. When kept down and fresh in pastures, milch 
cows are fond of it but it should not be allowed to run to 
seed. ' • 

Crested Dogslail {Cy no sums cristatus ),^ Fig. 9, is 
another upland hay and pasture grass. It is*a hard grass 
good for pasture on loams, but should not be allowed to 
jrun to seed, as “ the bents so brown” are not browsed by 
COWS, or eaten by cattle of any kind. One of the spikelcts 
magnified, is shown at a. Its time of flowering is between 
the middle and end of July, so that if not cropped short 
before this period by cattle, it should be mown dose with 
the scythe. 

Meadow Foxtail (Alofhurus pratensis), Fig* 6, is 
'an early gjass, which flowers in May, and iS commonly 
met With in hay meadows and ^pastures, for boflt of 
‘which it is wen adapted on medium loamy ' soils. Like 
Fig. 9, it should be prevented from runmhg to seed 



plies, a rich pasture 
grass throughout 
the year. The 
annual, .which is 
more tridy a bi¬ 
ennial kind, yields 
a heavy crop of 
hay, but it is oidjP 
fit for alternate 
arable husbandry. 

The American 
“Rocky Mountain 
Jirosne Grass” 
{Bromus Schra¬ 
derit), Fig. 8, 
sometimes termed 
“ prairie grass,” 
has of late found 
much fayoar 
amongst the cot¬ 
tage farmers of 
France. Of course 
this must not be confounded with the ornamental “prairie 
grass” so frequent in gardens. The “ Rocky Mountain 
grass” is, however, only a sub-perennial, and therefore 
requires special management when it is employed for 
exclusive grass farming. It grows best on rich dry 
soils; but will bear high manuring, and produce heavy 
crops, on poor soils if dry; but it dislikes wet soils, ana 
the chilling frosts of winter to which they are subject. The 
yield is large and coarse, but relished by cows, both 
as green forage and hay. “ M. Lavelle reports that wt 
the end of some days, every one of his family was 
astonished at the improvement which had taken place ift 
the milk, and still more in the butter.” Its natural 
habitat is said to be the Rocky Mountains of central 
North America, but it has been found in other places. 

It promises well in Australia, where it hag been intro¬ 
duced* and may suit a French climate better, perhaps, * 
than an English one generally ; but for some small farms 
in our southern provinces, it merits attention, as half an 
acre or so of it would yield abundance of rich green 
meadow forage for milch cows. 

All our Igrge agricultural seedsmen supply mixtures of 
seeds for laying down land to permanent meadow or 
p’asture, and for renovating the same, adapted fo. different 
climates and geological formations ; but the difficulty ex¬ 
perienced in practice in ordering seeds arise:. Ii om the fact . 
that the staple soil consists of drifted and warp material ', 
of several fopnatisns, so that the farm of the cottager, small 
as it is,'may coaSlbt of two or more different kinds of soil, 
f-lis safest course, therefore, when he examines the grasses 
jctually growing in his meadows or pastures, *s to coda- , 
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nprethem with others on similar soils in his neighbour¬ 
hood. To assist him further in doing sg, a few more 
passes adapted tor. different soils may be enumerated 
.without illustrations. Staple sods will be discussed under 
,iArable Husbandry. , 

. ^ In addition to the twh poa grasses above. Fig. a, the 
yarrow-leaved meadow' {Poa angustifolia ) is an excel- 
lent hay and pasture, grass, and found in most brown, 
dribble, sandy clay soils. The fertile meadow grass {Poa 

• -ftriilis) is rather early mid fine, but not so productive for 
hay ana pasture as the last. It grows in light and sandy 

Water meadow grass {Poa aquatica) thrives on 
moist days and embankments where it gets water, and 
produces coarse but heavy crops. The Alpine meadow 
tttms {Poa alpitia) is best suited for elevated pastures. 
St ,w relished by cattle, and grows freely at considerable 
., delations. Wood meadow grass {Poa nemeralis) forms 

* ,,?Sth pasture under trees. All these meadow grasses have 

' si jcindred resemblance to Fig. 3, and may be easily_ 
recognised in the meadows and pastures. 
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Frost-Bite .—The effects of cold, if Severe, are scarcely 
.'loss dangerous than thosfi of heat, though not so frequently 
met with; in this Country, at least. Probably the com¬ 
monest form of frost-bite is the ordinary chilblain, and its 
•dose resemblance to a bum is shown,by the fact of a 
'vesicle forming and leaving a sore behind it just as if the 
- pert had. been burnt. As the worst thing for a burn is to 
■apply cold, aa the worst thing for a frost-bite is to apply 
rlWt' and this is frequently seen in the case of people who 
put their cold feet to the fire, and so produce the chilblains 
of which mention has been made. A frost-bitten part 
loses its natural colour, becomes of a tallowy white, 
Joels numbed and insensible, and, if not judiciously 
Sweated, may mortify and drop off. The proper treatment 
is to restore the circulation in the part, very slowly and 
gradually, and for ‘this purpose, friction should be used 
with the hand,-containing snow or dipped in ice-water. 
The patient should be kept from the fire, and in an airy 
room, until the sensation in the limb and its colour are 
fully restored. When a, limb is really severely frost-bitten, 
immediate recourse should be had to medical advice, as 
the patient may lose a part of it, or hardly escape with his 
me. Apcrson who has been long exposed to a low tem¬ 
perature, - particularly if cither very young or very aged, 

. •or la feeble health, may be so completely overcome as to 
be in very considerable danger. The first evidence of 
this is a drowsiness, which becomes after a time perfectly 
jirresistible, but which, if indulged, is equally fatal Every 
effort should be made to rouse the patient, and to keep 
ihim awake until shelter is reached, when, if already passed 
qinto an insensible condition, medical aid should be at once 
vommoned. In the meantime, the patient should be 
aftfoped and wrapped in a blanket, and friction of the 
l &mm with the hands should be jcarefully and steadily 
-carried on.' A little warm milk may be cautiously ad¬ 
ministered with a spoon pushed well back into the throat, 
SBX^ if an enema is at hand, some warm water or milk 
‘riitnrbe thrown up into the bowels. Recourse should be 
haatoartificial respiration, if the patient does not breathe 
eydt slightly ; but for instructions how to carry out this 
recontxnepdation, the reader is referred to the chapter on 
tfaf freatment oftlrowning, a much more common casualty 
ftuur severe frost-bite. . * * 

Ounjnrndtr. Accidents, though similarly treated to 
boros and; scalds, must be confided to professional 
hands, if' possible. The effect of the explosion of 
gunpowder Upon the patient differs, according to the 
proximity ana the farce of .the explosion, Loose, or 
slightly compressodi gunpowder, a«!.in a “ squib,” scorehps 
the patient by is* explosion,, and is apt to carry tu 


burnt grains of the powder into the skin. These leave 
an ugly and almost indelible mark ^ for though ft it true 
that the grains of powder may be picked out with a 
needle, few sufferers will endure, the operation, which is 
necessarily painful The explosion of tightly -.compr essed 
powder, as when contained & powder-flask, is. f amost 
violent character, and is sure'to lead to such injury of the 
hand 1 which holds it as to require immediate'surgical 
attention. This accident is, in fact,, only mentioned here 
in the hope that a hand may be saved by calling, attention 
to the fool-hardy feat which so often occurs with the 
same disastrous result—the pouring powder from a flask 
into an open fire. Of course a templete train is thus 
established from the fire to the flask, with the .most 
dreadful results tq the foolish performer cif thq experiment' 

Gun-shot Injuries, and particularly those occurring in 
civil practice from the incautious use of fowlihg-pitces, 
are always most serious in their nature, and require most 
skilful professional treatment. As seme time must ordi¬ 
narily elapse between the occurrence of the accident and 
the arrival of the surgeon, it may be well, however, to 
indicate the treatment to be pursued. In the first place, 
the bleeding should be arrested by binding up the .wound 
in the manner already described. Secondly, as the patient 
will be certain to be suffering severely firem “ shock,' 1 it 
will be advisable to keep him in the recumbent position, 
to apply warmth to the extremities, and—if the bleeding 
has been controlled—to give stimulants cautiously. W« 
take this opportunity of calling attention to the folly—we 
may almost say wickedness—of pointing any weapon, 
whether believed to be loaded or otherwise, at another 
person in jest. Such jests have so frequently turned out 
to be miserable and irremediable mistakes, frem the gun 
being unexpectedly loaded, that we very strongly maintain 
that from earliest childhood every boy should be forbidden 
to point even a pop-gun at a living person. 

Injuries Jrom Chemicals are comparatively rare acci¬ 
dents, though they may prove most serious in their results 
The application of any of the strong' mineral acids— 
nitric, sulphuric, or hydrochloric—to the surface of the 
body will char the cuticle, and, if not immediately washed 
off, or neutralised with an alkali—soda, potash, of lime- 
will eat into the part, giving rise to excruciating pain and 
destruction of the tissue. In the same way the .application 
of the caustic alkalies will destroy thq surface, and require 
to be neutralised with some diluted acid, of which Vinegar 
is a convenient form. The most serious form of accident 
from chemical substances is when. they are swallowed by 
mistake, and these cases require immediate and active 
medical treatment. Pending the arrival of a .medical man, 
no harm can be don C in any case by adipinisterihg olive 
oil or uncooked eggs ; but the surgeon will'of course .use 
his discretion as to the means to be subsequently adopted. 

Particles of quick-lime are, occasionally mown into rite 
eye, and produce very serious mischief if not immediately 
attended to. $ince it is the conta.ct ,witi) the {ears'which 
produces the caustic effect, it is of no : use to merely baffle 
the eye with water, and fortunately an .antidote,is,ait hand 
in .vinegar, which, when mixed with water and applied to 
the eye, produces an insoluble salt of lime, and arrests the 
mischief. When all pain has been allayed by tile usp of 
the vinegar and water, a drop of castor-oil, p jaccd between 
the lids, will give great comfort to the patient {,' but 
medical advice should be sought If there are, as will 
frequently be the case, .white marks left’ qpbn tint surface 
of the eye-ball , .£ 1 * l 

Foreign Bodies introduced into various parts' of the 
body cause more or less mischief \ and, as a jule, the 
earlier they are removed the better for ,the jpatjbpjtt. ’■ \ . 

Bast in ihe Eye is a familiar example,An£,.'j» vflfy 
distressing, from, the irritation .in. that;■‘sensitive’ organ 
which it immediately excites. Whehftqs foreign ; bbfly 
is merely* lying beneath the eye-lid it tan often be 
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immediately, removed by drawing the upper lid well down 
over the lower, and then allowing foe,eye to be slowly 
opened, when very generally the intruder, will be en¬ 
tangled in. the .lowei: lashes and thus removed. 1$ this 
little manoeuvre|, repcated once or twice, does not prove 
successful, it will'be necessary to turn the upper lid up, so 
as to impose its under surface. This can be accomplished 
hjr a nan-professional person with a little care, and with¬ 
out any risk’ of injuring the eye, as follows The patient 
being seated, and leaning his head back against the 
operator’s breast, the latter, holding an ordinary bodkin 
t in one hand, presses it gently on the outside of the lid, 
land'about half-way down. With, the fingers of the other 
hand he then seizes the eye-lashes, and, drawing the lid 
a little forward, turns it up over the bodkin. This will be 
accomplished readily enough if the operator is steady and 
the patient willing, and the whole surface of the eye will 
then be exposed, when the foreign body can be seen and 
removed. If, however, the particle is of a pointed 
character— eg., a piece of steel—and is embedded in the 
cornea, or transparent covering of the cyc-ball, Jhc assist¬ 
ance of a surgeon should be at once obtained to ensure 
Jpts safe and early removal. In any case of injury to the 
-surface of the eye the application of a drop of castor or 
other oil, as recommended in the previous section, will be 
found of great service. 

Foreign bodies are often introduced by children into the 
nose, or ea¥\ in sport, and arc generally of a more or less 
globular form, such as beads, pebbles, cherry-stones, or 
beans. These, if near the orifice, may be readily hooked 
out with one of the common car-picks found in ladies’ 
dressing-cases, or with the loop of a common hair-pin ; 
but if more deeply placed, injudicious poking with instru¬ 
ments may do harm, especially in the ear, and it is better 
to have recourse to the injection of a stream of warm 
water with a good-sized syringe, by which the inter¬ 
loper may be washed out. In the case of the nostril, a 
violent sneeze, induced by the inhalation of a pinch of 
snuff or pepper, will often dislodge the* ^obstacle, but if 
recourse is had to syringing, the best method is to inject 
the water through the opposite nostril, when, if the patient 
leans forward, and keeps the mouth open, the water will 
run round the back of the nose and out at the affected 
nostril, bringing the foreign body with it. The vulgar 
notion that ‘‘earwigs” have a tendency to find their way 
into the ear, is a popular delusion, but as it occasionally 
happens that an ant or other small insect enters the car, 
ana gives rise to pain and irritation, it may be well to 
mention that the simplest way of relieving the sufferer is 
to place the head horizontally and to fill the ear with water, 
When the insect will be at once floated out of the cavity. 

Foreign bodies in any part of the wind-pipe are always 
serious, and may be immediately fatal. The accident 
commonly happens from a child having some plaything, 
such as a bean, small, marble, bead, or nut-shell, in its' 
mpath .arid being desired to take it out, when, either in 
• the hurry to obey, or possibly from its disinclination to do 
So being’ quickened by a cuff, the foreign body slips Into 
the wind-pipe, and produces serious mischi.ef. In the 
well-kpown base of the late Mr, Brunei, the emineht j 
engineer, whose life was endangered by an accident of 
this kind. it arose from his performing a conjuring-trick 
With u half-sovereign in his mouth, and the coin slipping 
into his wind-pipe, When the foreign body becomes 
fisted in the upper part of the wind-pipe or larynx, so as 
to)obstruct the breathing, the patient becomes black in 
the face, and falls back apparently dead. This sometimes 
happens during a meal, from a child,or grdwn-up person 
happening to cough while gating, and thus drawing a 
piece of food into the air-passages. Whatever the cause, 
a hy-stander should,'without hesitation, thrust his fore¬ 
finger to the back'of the throat, and enfieavpur to hook 
up with it the offending body, and this can often be done, 


when the patient will at once breathe again. If this 
method is not successful, the patient, if a child, should be 
held up by tlfe legs and be smartly thumped between the 
shoulders, when, not improbably the foreign body will 
drop on to the floor, and the child will then .begin tp 
respire and cry} but if respiration is still suspended, jcold 
water dashed on the chest will probably rouse it, or, if pot. 
recourse must be-had to artificial respiration, as described 
under the head of Suspended Animation (page 11 1 ). Of 
course, medical aid will be summoned at once in any rafr - 
of serious choking, if possible, but the majority of thesis 
cases do well without it If, however, the foreign bally is 
not dislodged by the efforts of by-standers, an operation 
will be necessary to save life, and every moment will be 
of importance. Even if the urgent symptoms have passed 
off and the child appears to be restored to health, yet, if 
tiie foreign body has not been found, the advice of a 
surgeon should, nevertheless, be sought at onq& as it may 
still be lodged in the deeper air-passages, where it may 
realise fatal mischief if not dislodged at an early period. . 

Foreign bodies seldom lodge in the gullet and such 
obstacles as fish-bones can generally be got down safolr 
into the stomach by swallowing a large mouthful of welf- 
masticatcd bread. In cases where this does notsucceed 
in removing the bone, a medical man should be "sent tot 4 
who can, by a very simple treatment, get rid of the 
obstruction. The most serious obstruction is a. set 
of false teeth, since the plate upon which they are fixdd is 
apt to become entangled in the. mucous membrane, and 
necessitate a serious surgical operation. The best way to 
avoid such an accident is for the wearers of artificial teeth 
on no account to go to bed with them in their mouths, 
since it is usually during sleep that the accident happens. 

Foreign bodies, such as coins, often pass info the 
stomachs of children, and give unnecessary alarm to their 
friends. In the great majority of cases, such articles 
would pass through the intestines without any treatment, 
but certainly the worst treatment possible is to £iveth^ 
child purgative medicine, as is so often done. Either an 
emetic of mustard and water should be administered' at 
once, so as to bring up the foreign body, or, if foe case 1* 
seen too late for this, every effort should be made to covet;, 
it over with more or less adhesive food, so that it may pass, 
readily through foe bowels. Pfos or needles, when swal¬ 
lowed, should always be treated in this latter way. The. 
best regimen for a child, under’ these circumstances, lit 
plenty of bread and milk, with common hard dumplings 
and bread and cheese for his dinner, and a careful avoid;, 
ance of fruit, &c., until foe indigestible body has comp 
away. _. 


FURNITURE. • ■ 

III. —BEDROOM FURNITURE. 

The furnishing of bedrooms .affords scope foi; great 
taste in selecting expensive articles, or for much ingenuity 
in fitting and adapting materials to the limits of small 
means, yet such as shall not be devoid of -beauty or 
elegance. Mahogany now takes foe place of foe dask 
well-polished oak of former flays, The stiver fir and 
enamelled furniture are specialities of different makers, 
the one being polished or varnished deal, white or stained, 
and the other painted in delicate, colours, and varnished, 
or japanned, as it is termed by $ie trade. Of the two,, 
the deal is the most useful, and ifi not inelega'nt. The, 
only drawback to the beauty of enamelled wood is that If 
shows every spot and finger-mark, and cannot be cleaned 
without some tarnish. A carefully-trained housemaid will 
not soil it with uncleanly touch; but splashings will shdw 
on the washstand. # Mahogany is certainly foe best wood 
■ for bedroom ftirnitiqe, and is not expensive. Bifchwopd * 
| is excellent also, ztna when of good grain in tint reaeaijsws 
i safoi-wood, formerly so much prized. Chairs, .tables, afld 
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urashstands are made of it It never stains nor spots, 
hof do water drops.show on it to much as*on mahogany. 
There is ' little, if any difference in the price of these 
woods, Full-sized Arabian bedsteads may be had of 
either front Za 17s. 6d. to twelve guineas. A bedroom 
may be furnished for £i 20; and yet not have anything in 
it excessively costly, or for, £&, or for £20, and less; 
all depends Upon material, workmanship, and design. 
There is little difficulty in selecting furniture when ex¬ 
pense .is. no object, but when means are limited it is 
aao^er affair. It may be asked what kind of bedsteads 
Wjfnoest repel insects. Experience has shown .that wood 
and iron are invaded .without distinction, and that no 
Stood is known to be safe from them except one, and this 
IS quassia, or the bitter-wood of commerce. 

As a wood for bedroom furniture which shall look well 
to tbe eye<and be really useful, mahogany, even for limited 
meaiU, Is.m the end the cheapest, because it never wears 
Shabby, and it can be cleaned and polished. Beechwood 
bedsteads, when painted in imitation of oak, and var¬ 
nished, look clean and even handsome, but in three years 
tufey require cleaning and fresh japanning, as it is termed. 
Japanned imitations of maple look as if spotted by flies 
t»T other, insects. There is very little difference in the 
price between a plain mahogany and a painted Arabian, 
or half-tester bedstead ; but a very handsome mahogany 
would, of course, be considerably dearer; still, a good- 
* looking bedstead of mahogany is attainable for a moderate 


. In cheap bedsteads there arc generally some defects. 
They are as showy as others more expensive, but the 
blemishes have to be discovered. If a bedstead is dis¬ 
played in an upholsterer’s shop, and it be chosen, probably 
the intending purchaser will be told that one equally 
good, if not better, can be sent. The one shown is only 
a 1 specimen, and cannot readily be taken down. How¬ 
ever, examine well the uprights which support the head, 
toe that there are no cracks or warp of wood, also observe 
the places where tH'e casters are screwed on; see that the 
mid-rib—if it may be so called, the piece, of wood which 
underneath the laths extends from head to foot of the 
bedstead—is strong and unwarped, and that the laths fit 
in easily. It would be a most desirable thing if makers 
Off bedsteads would introduce narrow laths of some 
flexible material, instead of the miserable deal laths now 
prevalent, and which necessitate a straw palliasse, a 
stool mattress, and a bed ; better have the entire space 
* between the sides .filled with plain wood, not laths, for 
then the palliasse can be dispensed with. 

Spring mattresses are excellent so far as they go, but 
these, too, have their discomforts. In some the springs 
are set on strong strips of wood, and arc entirely open 
v to inspection, so that if one spring gets out of order, it 
.can be replaced without trouble, and at little expense; but 
. the failing is that the surface material being drawn over 
Ihfc springs at the head and foot, the mattress is sunk 
when it should be higher at the head, or at least level 
wth the centre. To obviate this defect a bolster stuffed 
With cotton flock should W placed at the head £tnd foot. 

, 'Theffi is no doubt that spring mattresses are the best 
for comfort and cleanliness, but should have an addi¬ 
tional ipattress on the top, to prevent unequal pressure 
on the springs. The mattress may be of horsehair, of wool, 
dr to throe or four coarse blankets, quiked npt too closely 
together. The' last contrivance has groat advantages, 
inasmuch as blankets are easily detached from each other, 
tw&shcd* lend p ut together again. A wool mattress must 
be understood as one not of cotton flxks—which lump 
quickly in hard masses~but of sheep’s wool. The variety 
in the prices of .this kind arises treftn the quality and 
l eng th of WOoL -The best are of pfase wool,‘and will 
coat at ks|w £4 Jos,. For the same price an excellent 
hair mattress can" be purchased; an inferior one, which, 


in appearance, thickness, and softness of wool, is equal 
to the first, will'cost about £1 ?s. The one will be made 
of long wool, either pure from the sheep, or the combings 
from blankets in one process of their manufacture, and 
in their wear will not readily u felt," or the fibres sepaifcte 
into lumps. ' The inferior kind are made of wool picked 
from a old carpets, worn blankets, &c., which is generally 
short, and of various colours, or brown only, and “ felts, 
or masses, readily into lumps. In France wool mat¬ 
tresses are opened once a year. The w,o«l is picked 
loose with the hand, the dust is beaten cut with sticks', 
and when thus cleansed the mattress is re-made. In 
England it is the fashion to have wh&t is termed a bor¬ 
dered style of mattress, and which only an upholsterer 
can re-make. In France the envelope of the wool is 
cotton, and in shape like a sheet, but with a line or mark 
down the centre. The women who re-make them lay the 
beaten wool in even layers on the half of the covering, 
then turn the remaining half over, sew the sides securely, 
and with a mattress-needle fasten the wool in its place at 
regular intervals, as is done in English mattresses. 

Feather beds are rot now in such general use as for¬ 
merly. After they have been in use for some time, they 
should be purified by steam. There are several qualities 
of feathers, and of course a difference in the price; as 
also of the ticking and the shape of the bed. A bordered 
bed is more expensive than a plain one, because there is 
more labour in making the casing. Excellent bed, bolster, 
and pillows, may be had for six pounds five shillings, and 
the very best for ten pounds. 

There are various qualities of goose feathers, distin¬ 
guished by different names, though to the uninitiated they 
appear very nearly alike in everything but colour. The 
best feathers are fluffy, with down on the stems, and are 
curved, or curled as it is termed—the fluffier the better— 
and the best white feathers have this fluffincss in perfec¬ 
tion: they are also cleaned and bleached. The difference 
of quality mainly consists in the feathers having a more 
or less degree of down on them. A good bed may easily 
be recognised if, on pressing it, the feathers rise quickly, 
forcing the ticking up with them. If, on the other hand, 
they do not rise, the feathers are old or of very inferior 
quality, more likely old because, if feathers are subjected 
to a steam process, they are thereby cleaner and their 
down and other filaments rendered light and clastic. 

Much difference of opinion has arisen about the whole¬ 
someness of sleeping upon feather beds. There is no 
doubt that spring mattresses will, when they can be cheaply 
made, supersede in a great measure feather beds, as being 
less liable to take infection, and more easy to arrange, and 
occasion less dust than feather beds. The du$t which 
often arises in shaking feather beds, is due to a process 
used to prevent ,the feathers from coming through the 
ticking; a cheating process, which respectable upholsterers 
ought not to adopt. It was formerly, and ought to be so 
now, the universal practice to rub the inside of the ticking 
with beeswax, which was wholesome and answered the de¬ 
sired end. Now, even the ticking of a,good bed is painted 
over on the inside with whitening and size, or some equi¬ 
valent; the result is, that when it is quite dry, the dust 
comes through, In purchasing a bed, have a portion of it 
ripped open, that no mistake may be made in the matter. 

In reference to wardrobes or their equivalents, the 
weight of the purse must determine which, some few 
hints may be given.' Wardrobes may be had at any 
price, from five pounds to one hundred guineas, with a 
looking-glass m the centre door, or without. The straight 
glass is an excellent arrangement. A well-made winced 
wardrobe is a splendid piece* of furniture, always provided 
that *thc ornamentations be not too elaborate and minute. . 
ln*these dust soon gathers. and makes ike whole thing look 
shabby and worn. A winged wardrobe,,means a centre 
door, with or without plate glass in to; this opens and 
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reveals four or five drawers, and ’above these is generally 
a small recess with two doors on each side. On each side 
this centre arrangement is a door which on opening pre¬ 
sents a hanging closet; also at the bottom, generally a 
deep drawer: sometimes the drawers here are omitted. A 
japanned wardrobe of this description can be purchased 
\mhout the glass for nine guineas, with it,. for eleven 
guineas. A smaller wardrobe of japanned wood, with a 
hanging recess only, enclosed by a door and with two deep 
drawers, will cost about five guineas. Mahogany ana 
•walnut wardrobes can be had at any intermediate price 
from eight guineas to eighty and upwards. Walnut-wood 
is a trifle more expensive than mahogany. Very good 
substitutes for hanging closets may be made by utilising 
the recesses which are to be found m every modem house, 
instead of the capacious cupboards and closets with which 
an old one abounds. A deal shelf should be placed six 
feet from the ground in one of the recesses, and a 
foot or two above this a second shelf. Underneath the 
lowest shelf should be inserted wooden pegs, or a bronzed 
iron rod, with five bronzed hooks which slide along the 
rod, or one of the portable mahogany “hanging wardrobes," 
as they arc termed, supported by two strong brass-headed 
nails; this arrangement covered by ample dimity or chintz 
curtains, or'lace over pink cambric, at once improvises a 
hanging closet. There should be double curtains, one 
short one, or t’wo meeting in the centre, arranged with 
curtain-rings, on an iron rod, the two ends slipped into two 
iron staples. The lower curtains are managed in the same 
way, but so that they may be drawn or undrawn, without 
materially interfering with the upper one. White dimity 
curtains, which may be made ornamental by bordering 
them with dimity of coloured stripes, are the best kind 
and the least trouble in “getting up." 

Two very useful articles in a room, are a tray-press for 
dresses, and a boot and shoe press with a tray. That for 
dresses should be a box as long as the bedstead is wide ; 
any packing-box will do, cheered both on Jhe outside and in¬ 
side. When the cover is lifted, the front should unhook 
and fall down on hinges, and reveal inside three trays, 
made to slide in and out; the trays are of course taped in 
the usual manner, so that when any dress deposited upon 
them is wanted, it can be removed without disturbing 
the others. The lid should have strong hinges and a lock, 
and a cushion made square at the edges (like a bordered 
bed), stuffed with worsted wool, and nailed on at the edges 
with tin tacks. The inside paper should be blue. The 
outside, may be covered with black leather-cloth glued on, 
so that, if needed, the box will bear a journey or a voyage. 
To make it look handsome in the room, it must have a 
chintz covering lined with unbleached calico, or any other 
strong and cheap material, and this slipped over the box, 
so that it is readily removable for access to its contents. 

Bedroom chairs are to be bought at all prices,' and of 
all descriptions, but mahogany, rosewood, and walnut arc 
rarely, and excepting by desire, sold as bedroom chairs. 
• Birch, sycamore, and bamboo arc used. The old-fashioned 
rush-seated chair has given place to interlaced cane, 
which is to be preferred for appearance and cleanliness, 
as rush'seats hold the dust. Chairs painted in blue, or 
pink and white,,match similarly painted furniture; all 
others vary in price from 3s. 6d. to 8s. 

A sofa, or an easy-chair, is desirable in a bedroom 
(though a very serviceable reclining couch may be impro¬ 
vised from the garde-robe box above described, with the 
addition of a pillow). An excellent sofa, convertible into 
a . bed, if needed, and soft enough, is attainable for 65s., 
and oven a less sum. Bedroom sofas and casy-chairs 
should not exhibit much o£ wood, and should be well 
.stuffed with worsted wool. Some of them ar^ miserable 
affairs, and to be avoided. • i 

ft if Common ‘to have .mahogdhy wash-stands with 1 
marble tops, yet .when the other furniture is of polished 
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deal,'certainly the wash-stand should be the same; but as* 
marble would, be out pf place on deal, the tap should be 
painted a plain white, not marbled. It is not ffifficulttto 
renew this. A good way to keep the top Of a wash-stand 
always fresh-looking, is to cover it with a fringed doth pf 
white damask or thin towelling, A portion of the centre 
should be cut out, if needed, to admit the basin. Marble 
tops are liable to get very discoloured and spotted. Many 
recipes have been published for cleaning marble j but 
stains made by chemicals are usually indelible. A mis¬ 
tress will need to be very particular in observing that a 
marble top is kept clean by being wiped every day, aad at 
least twice a week it should be scrubbed with hot water 
and soda, without soap. Acids destroy the polish. 

There arc points about chests of drawers which, if fur¬ 
niture be desired to last, should be looked to. One set 
will appear outwardly as good as another, though at a 
much lower price, and, of course, much inferior in quality. 
Inferior chests of drawers are made of common white 
deal, the drawers are roughly doCe-tailed together, and 
the backs of the chests, not of the drawers, so thin and 
rough that, they will, after a time, scarcely bear removal 
from one room to another; the locks are badly put in, 
and are of the' commonest description j moreover, the 
drawers are with difficulty pulled out or pushed in, from 
the wood being green and unseasoned, old, or otherwise 
of inferior quality. 
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I,—MANAGEMENT OF THF.' SKIN (continued).. 

The Shingles. —Every mother ought to be able to 
recognise this form of eruption. The shingles attacks 
one side only— it may be the face, the trunk, or the 
limbs, generally it is the side of the chest. The disease 
is often preceded by sharp neuralgic pain—it may be 
Revere—followed by an eruption of little bladders, the size 
of millet-seeds or small peas, in clysters of some ten, 
twenty, or more, on a red base. The pain is relieved by 
the eruption. Fresh crops appear, so that the eruption, 
after a few days, is observed to extend in a band- 
j like form from the spine behind round the side to the 
! middle line of the chest before—that is, encircling half 
the chest. The band of eruption is not continuous, but 
made up of several patches. After a few days, the little 
bladders dry, and scabs succeed. In ten or fourteen 
days all trace is gone, save a little pitting and redness. 
The disease must not be meddled with. We should take* 
care not to let it be irritated by the clothes, or by any 
rubbing ; but apply at first a little starch powder, ana 
after a day or so a little zinc ointment spread on lincq. 

If there be much pain after the rash has come out, special 
remedies will be needed, which the medical man must* 
prescribe ; but in the majority of cases the treatment is 
to be a let-alone one. When shingles occurs in the fqce, 
it attacks one side ; and when in the arms or legs, it does 
not encircle them, but runs down the limb parallel to its 
long axis. On the trunk, the eruption is, so to spegk, 
horizontally disposed. 

Sore Nipples. —These chiefly result, first, from the suck¬ 
ling of the child at nipples that have been flattened, so to : 
speak, or pressed upon by tight dresses ; and, secondly, 
by the want of cleanliness. Mothers should, therefore, 
always take* care to prevent any pressure by the dress. 
The nipple, after nursing, where there is a tendency to 
spreness, should be sponged with warm water and washed 
with a little weak rum and water, or borax and glycerine, 
and this should be removed before the child is put to the 
breast. On no account should milk be permitted to remain, 
about the nipple, Jor when it gets sour it causes irrita¬ 
tion, Another 'good plan is to get very thin leaden 
shields, to wear when the child is qot at the breast 
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tbtf nipples are actually acre, nothing is better than the 
amplication of a little glycerol tannin, applied night and 1 
tsorning with a camel’s hair pencil It must be removed i 
wftb a sponge and warm water when tht child sucks. If 
the child's mouth is hot, U should be washed each time after 
befog part to the breast with a little borax and honey. 

Aww-ntrA,—This is a very troublesome affair, some* 
times, in OhUdren. It is known by the sudden appearance 
of little pttoes, like those produced by the sting of the 
nettle, after Itching in a part; and the special feature 
Of the spots is, that they rapidly vanish - in a few minutes, 
ofteettimles. They arc excited by scratching, and appear 

S y at night, When the child gets warm. Mothers 
pe careful to examine in these 'cases for bugs 
he room and bod in which the child sleeps, for 
they very Often produce the disease in irritable skins. 
Flannel' should not be worn next the skin. The child 
sh&akbtake a little aperient, and be placed each night in 
a lepid hath for five or ten minutes, in which is dissolved 
three dunces of carbonate of soda and two pounds of sire; 
after which it should be dried by gentle “dabbing,” and 
StMuld have “ whitening ” applied to the irritable pans, 
with a brush. Several lumps of whitening may be softened 

X with water into a semi-liquid paste. The powder is 
wed to dry on at,night, and it is sponged off in the 
morning. Thisplan is good for simple cases of nettle-rash. 

The ttch. —This unpleasant disease is very common, 

• and often occurs in the most cleanly person. It is caused 
by the burrowing under the skin of a little insect called 
t h&Acarus scab at. These acari prefer to attack the thin 
skin between the fingers, and hence itch most commonly 
—do fact, practically always in adults—begins between the 
fingers. It then spreads to the wrists and the front of 
the &rm. The-irritation set up by the acari, together with 
the scratching, induces a pimply rash pretty generally 
over the front of the body. Tht* pimples are always 
separate. Between the fingers, they look like little pointed 
watery bladders, the sire of a pin’s head, and the most*| 
characteristic appearance is the presence of a little black 
line (he breadth of a human hair, and in length about two 
of threer lines, running a Way from the little vesicle, as the 
bladdery pimple is called. This is the burrow of the 
insect. Those who arc accustomed to the disease can 
at Once pick out the insect from the end of the burrow, 
which looks like a minute white speck but just discernible 
to the naked eye. In many cases it has been scratched 
out, and its burrow opened by the finger-nails. The 
itching is bad at night when the patient gets warm in 
bed, or at any time when,the sufferer remains too near 
the fire, because the itch insects then become active and 
lively. The annexed is the representation of the itch 
. insect. But how arc mothers and 

others to Know when the itch is 
amongst members of the famiiy?- 
whenever a minute rash occurs be- 
,' tween the fingers in the form of small 
watery pimples, spreading on to the 
front part of the arms, and is accom¬ 
panied by itching, especially at night, 
when the rash spreads to the front 
part of the body, and more than one 
member of the family is attacked, 
the suspicion of itch should at once 
be entertained. The rash of itch 
dfles not ocrur on the odtside of the" 
arms, or on the back, except in very 
s^vcie cases, and these should at 
ohee be taken to a doctor. Now 
the itch commences chiefly about the ban^s in adults; 
in young children it may be absent ,from these parts, 
ana mf commence about the sort, whilst* it also 
attacks die feet , f It leads in children to places Jik? 
little boils, besides a pimply rash. When, therefore, 5 



child comes out with an itchy rash about the seat, 
and this is followed by little boil-like scabbed spots 
on the same place and about' the feet, H probably is 
troubled with the itch; and this is all the more likely to 
be the case if the nurse has a pimply rash about the 
hands or on the arms. There are many pimply rashes 
which occur about the 'child’s back, but then these are, 
in every case, uniform, whereas in itch the raslw is 
multiform. There are red pimples, vesicles, and boil-like 
eruptions, together with great itching; and sometimes the 
irritation is sufficient to induce spots Hke those produced * 
by the sting of the nettle. Now the itch if it oe recog¬ 
nised at an early date, is very easily cured, and the remedy 
is sulphur, which kills the acari. The general mistake 
which is made is in the too long-continued and too 
extensive use of a much too strong sulphur ointment. 
The acari, or itch insects, arc found chiefly about the 
hands, and it is to this part that the sulphur should be 
applied. Once kill the acari here, and the general irritation 
and rash subside. It is quite sufficient to use the sulphur 
for about three days, and to rub in an ointment, composed 
of thirty grains o’ sulphur, five drops of oil of camomile, 
five grains of white precipitate, and five of carbonate of 
potash, with an ounce of lard, to the parts between the 
fingers, and about the wrists, if there are any pimples, 
night and morning freely. Smear the .ointment very 
gently over other pimply places for three days. At the 
end of that time, the whole body should be thoroughly 
washed with soap and water, and the disease, if it is of 
recent origin, will be well. If the itching do not then 
cease, it mry be advisable to continue the ointment for a 
couple of daysj using it gently, and rubbing it in only to any 
little bladdery pimples that appear about the hands. An 
eminent authority recommends this simple treatment; he 
< ondemns sulphur baths, ot the ordinary sulphur ointment 
of the shops, and he says that he is often consulted about 
cases in which the too free use of sulphur has cured the 
itch, but has set up an artificial irritation and inflamma¬ 
tion of the skin, which is even more tormenting than the 
ongmal disease, and is sometimes troublesome to cure. 
The clothes worn by persons attacked with itch should be 
thoroughly well baked, or scalded in the hottest water. 

Ringworm of Ihe Jiotfy .—This is a very common and 
often a troublesome complaint. It generally occurs in 
little circular red scurfy itching patches ; indeed, we may 
say that any patch which is quite round, of the size of 
from a sixpence to a five-shilling piece, which does not 
discharge or wedh, which is covered, not by crusts, but 
thin scales, and which “clears” in the centre,is ringworm. 
If it occur in one member of a family in connection with 
ringworm of the heed in other members, wc have no doubt 
of its nature. There is a circular form nf eruption, in which 
there are rod hard ^elevations of a dull red tint, much like 
ringworm; but true ringworm is never elevated--never 
much raised above the level of the skin. The disease 
mostly occurs about the back of the neck, the forehead, or 
ihe arms. It is caused by a vegetable fungus with rooti 
between the cells of the scarf-skin, and sets up the 
irritation we notice. „The cure is easy in the early 
stage. Ink, repeatedly applied, is a favourite and useful 
remedy. If severe, tne application of acetic acid is of 
service; it will blister, and must not, therefore, be rubbed 
in too strongly. The following ointment may be recom¬ 
mended for general use:—White precipitate, 3 grains; 
creasotc, 3 drops; citrine ointment, 1 drachm ; adeps, or 
cerate, 1 ounc.9. Rub in night and morning pretty freely, 
till all itching tor scaliness disappears. The other forma 
of ringworm will be described in speaking of die hair. 

Lice, or PeiiculL —These unpleasant visitors sometimes 
make'theiraappearancc in the heads pf those children who 
are cither uncleanly,,or who are debilitated by severe 
disease. If they arc numerous, it is hetft,to cut the hair 
short, to wash the head very thoroughly with soap and 
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water, and to apply, under a cap, a Mttle benzine, so as to 
c<taSne the vapour. Thiswill destroy alt the live creatures.. 
Ordinarystavfefe-'i; 3^ ddtment maybe used, dr an ointment 
atfttored ovcr th£ scaip for a day or two —rubbed in— 
of ten grains of white precipitate, to an ounce and a half 
Offer'd, scented strongly; forpedicuK hate scents as much 
as they do soap and water. , Tonics must be given to the 
.weak, and. pomade scented with ofl of lavender should be 
coi^tantly used to prevent their reappearance. In those 
who ace uncleanly, the remedy is obvious. 


. HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS.—II. 

Prussian Exercises. —The players are drawn up in 
line along one side of the apartment, and are supposed to 
represent a^ regiment. On the extreme right of the party 
a corporal !s stationed, and the captain, selected for his 
knowledge of the game, takes his place in front. It is 
his duty to give the word of .command for the movements of 
the line, and he must do this with mock solemnity, how¬ 
ever absurd the antics which he orders to be performed. 
Thus, he commences with the ordinary “ Attention ! 
Eyes right !” at which all are bound to look straight at 
the commander j and he then gives such orders as bis 
own will and experience may dictate. “ Fold arms 
“Extend arms!" “Slap cheeks!” “Tweak noses!” 
“Ground knees!" and similar evolutions, are all to be 
performed at the same instant by the whole company, 
under penalty of a forfeit; and the corporal on the right, 
who has had a previous consultation with the captain, sets 
the example for the guidance of the rest, where the mean¬ 
ing of the order is not dear. At the word “ March !” 
the party must moVc one foot after the other, as in walk¬ 
ing, but without changing position ; at “ Right march !” 
they move the right leg only, backwards and forwards ; 
“ Left March! ” they do the’ same with the left. “ Ground 
knees !" may be varied .by “ Ground right knee!” or 
“ left,” and in this case the regiment sink? with that knee 
to the ground. This is a favourable position for bringing 
the amusement to a climax, as follows When the party 
are on one or both knees, the order is given, “ Present 
arms !” which they do by stretching them straight out in 
front. The next command is “ Fire !" and the corporal 
who is in the secret, then gives his next neighbour a 
nudge with the shoulder. This causes him, as he is already 
kneeling, to loose his equilibrium; and falling sidewise, 
he brings down the next person to him, and so on along 
the whole line, which is thus “ floored % in a moment. 
When young ladies and gentlemen are playing together, 
and it is thought desirable to wind up the exercises in 
more polite fashion, the word may be given to “ Salute 1” 
The players having been stationed alternately according to 
sex, each gentleman then salutes his neighbour to the right, 
to the left, or on both sides, as the captain may order. 

The Courtiers. —One of the company js selected to be 
J;ing or queen, and occupies a chair in the centre of the 
roam, the rest being seated round the sides of the 
apartment. Whatever movement may be made by the 
monarch must be imitated by the courtiers ; and it is the 
gist pf the game that this should be done without any one 
losing that assumption of decorous gravity whieft becomes 
.the scene. The monarch may yawn, sneeze, blow his 
nose, or wipe his eye, and the courtiers must ail do the 
same; but if any one of them is so deficient in self-control 
or so presumptive as to grin or to laugh, he or she must 
pay' the penalty of a forfeit. It is rarely, however, that 
penalties are few or far between. • * 

The Dumb Orators -This is a very amusing perform¬ 
ance, enacted by two persons ibr the benefit of the re§t of 
the company. One of the two recites a speech, or any 
popular piece of declamation—" My earn# is •Nerval," or 
the like—keeping all the while perfectly motionless, and 


without a quiver upon his countenance, while the other,* 
standing sfWit'by hie side, gesticulates fltriouriy, accord¬ 
ing to the emotions called up by the passage recited,' Of 
course, the more closely he follows andburlefc-; lies the 
action natural'to* the Words throughout, the greater the, 
amusement created. There Is another way ofperfertning 
the same oratorical show, namely, by the two pfe/<rs s' 
enveloping themselves in the same cloak or wrapp«r, and 
the arms of the one— which are all the company are ;• 
allowed to see of him—keeping up an action suited to tlie 
narrative of the other; but this is more awkward ifi the 
performance, and less effective than tl;c method first 
described. 

Speaking At this game, the eyes of one of the 

players arc bandaged, as in “ blind rnhn,” and he is seated 
in the centre of the room, the party then taking thefr 
places. “ Buff” holds ,i uahd or stick in o»e hand,-arid; 
when all are seated, he points with this to one side of the 
room, or touches one of the players, at the same” tiihd 
uttering three words according to his fancy. The person 
towards whom he points must then repeat these words; 
and if “ Buff” can discover his or her identity by the tones 1 
of the voice, he is released from his position, and tfie 
person detected takes his place. ' • 

The Shopkeepers. —This is a good game to mmrclsfc a 
knowledge of the various productions of nature. Each 
person in the company represents a shopkeeper or mer¬ 
chant, who has some goods on hand which he wishes to , 
dispose of; but no two persons may choose'the same ‘ 
trade. Any one may start the game—say* for instance, 
the draper—and he commences, we will suppose, by ob¬ 
serving to his next neighbour, “ I have some silk for Sale ; 
is it animal, vegetable, or mineral?” To this the reply 
would be, “ Animal, for it is the production of the silk¬ 
worm.” The correct answer having been given—we wid 
assume by the chemist—the latter turns to the person 
next him, with an inquiry suited to his trade j say, “I 
have some glycerine for sale; is it animal, vegetable. Or 
mineral?" The rejoinder would be, “Either animal or' 
vegetable, for it may be obtained from dither vegetable■,or 
animal fat.” The merchant, in his turn, may say, “ 1 have 
some shell-lac for sale; is it animal, vegetable, or mineral?"' 
and should receive the reply, “ Animal, for it Is obtained 
from an insect.” So the game goes on, the ingenuity of 
each, as it proceeds, being taxed to mention some article 
of his stock, the origin of which may not be within'the 
knowledge of the person addressed. A round or two of 
the game will rarely proceed without some of the company 
finding that they have added to their store of general 
knowledge, as well as derived amusement. Any such in¬ 
formation as that contained in the series of papers on 
The Natural History of Commerce, which appears in the 
“ Popular Educator,” may be turned to account in sport, ’ 
as well as in matters of graver moment. The game may , 
be played, either with forfeits as the penalty of an incorrect 
reply, or by simply restricting the person who does not an¬ 
swer correctly from disposing of any of his own articles- 1 - 
that is, from putting any question in his turn—during 
that round. 

Twirling the Trencher. —This is a brisk game, requiring 
activity without ingenuity. A circle is formed in the 
room, and a good space is left clear in the midst. A 
trencher or round wooden platter is obtained, or, if such a 
thing is not available, a small round tray or waiter will 
bgst answer the purpose. When all.the party are seated, 
one of the company stands up in the centre and twirls the, , 
tray round upon the floor, at the same time calling out 
the* name of any other person present, who must rise 2nd 
pick up the trencher before it falls to the ground, other¬ 
wise he Or she pays a forfeit. The person who twirls this. . 
trencher returns to lfis own seat immediately, and tbeonp , 
who pickslt up, or.lfts been called upon to do so, haSthe 
privilege of making a call afterwards. 
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is a game, of .a mace intellectual character. 
. ' In' this, one person volunteers, or is chosen by the com- 

* to leave the room, and In his or her absence a pro* 
' verb is Axed upon by the remaining party. The person 

outside is then called in, and the first person whom he 
' add*pss& with any remark or inquiry, is bound to reply 
tohhnwith an answer in which the first word of the pro* 
verb is introduced. The second person to whom he goes 
must-reply in such a way as to bring in the second word ; 
and so bn, until the proverb has been repeated. He is 
then informed that he need not proceed further, and is 
• left’-fo guess the proverb chosen. If he fails in three 
attempts, he’ must again retire, and his ingenuity is tried 
^■dhe Selection andS repetition of another proverb. Any 
otHMntdcing an answer in which the right word in turn is 
>. <Uiut ;introduced, pays the penalty of a forfeit, and the 
company are, .therefore, on the watch to see that each 
person addressed duly performs the part. The great 
art of the game is in so wrapping up the word in the 
course Of the reply as to make it difficult to the guesser to 
discover-die proverb which was chosen. Some proverbs 
‘ are far more easy of detection than others, from the 
forcible or peculiar words comprised in them, or the diffi¬ 
culty which the answerers find in concealing the words 
which fall to them in ’rotation, “ Still waters run deep" 
may be taken as an example of the class difficult of con- 
ceaxment for “waters” and “deep” are awkward words 

* tb introduce, land will easily connect themselves in the 
mind uf the guesser, who is on the watch for his clue. 
“ Where there’s a wilt there’s a way” is more capable of 
disguise,but “will” and “way” will reveal themselves to 
a persan quick of apprehension. None of the proverbs 
chiosen should consist of very many words, or the guess¬ 
ing may become tedious. When the proverb is detected, 
the ttuesMr is entitled to claim that some one else shall 
take ais place, and may, if he pleases, select for that pur- 

. pose the person whose insufficient disguise of the allotted 
word gave him his first clue. Or he may name any one 
elsg in the company for the purpose. If the guesser tries 
his skill two -or three times without success, he may claim 
relief from his office, and some one else may be appointed. 
In this, as in all. other games, it must be remembered that 
when weariness on any side .commences, amusement is at 
as end; and where there are symptoms of a game reach¬ 
ing that point, it should be relinquished for another. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


trade, they also , are omitted. Coals were once sold by 
measure, but must now be sold by weight In London 
and elsewhere, a ton of coals consists of ten sacks, each 
sack containing two hundredweights, . Potatoes am now 
commonly sold by weight, though measures are still used 
in some places. 


I.—AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 


I Grain (gr.) 



1 Scruple . 

equals 

zo Grains. 

1 Dram .. ... 

ff 

3 Semples. 

1 Ounce (oz.) . 

,ff 

16 Drams. 

1 Pound (lb.) ... ... 

N 

16 Ounces. 

1 Stone (for meat or fish) 

u 

8 Pounds. 

1 Stone (for general purposes) „ 

14 Pounds, 

1 Hundredweight (cwt.) 

V 

112 Pounds. 

1 Ton • . 

11 

20 Cwt. 

2.*—TROY WEIGHT. 


I Grain (gr.) 



l Pennyweight (dwt) ... 

equals 

24 Grains. 

I Ounce (oz.l ... • 

M 

20 Dwt. 

% 1 Pound (lb ; . 

n 

12 Ounces. 

3 .—APOTHECARIES’ WEIGHT. 

1 Grain. 



I-Scruple... 

equals 

20 Grains. 

1 Drain . 

11 

3 Scruples. 

1 Ounce . 

11 

8 Drams. 

1 Pound . 

n 

12 Ounces. 

4 .—DIAMOND MEASURE. 

i Carat, . 

equals 

4 Grains. 

1 Car;,t . 

n 

3!’ Gr. Troy. 

LONG MEASURE, 


I Inch. 



1 Nail • . 

equals 

2| Inches. 

1 Palm * .. 

11 

3 Inches. 

1 Hand * ..' 

11 

4 Inches. 

1 Span * . 

11 

9 Inches. 

1 Foot . 

n 

12 Inches. 

1 Yard . 

If 

3 Feet 

1 Ell * . 

11 

Yards. 

1 Fathom * . 

If 

2 Yards. 

1 Pole or Rod ... 

19 

Si Yards. 

I Furlong . 

91 

40 Poles, 

z Mile (statute) 

19 

8 Furlongs. 

z League . 

11 

3 Miles. 

z Degree . 

81 

69 Miles. 


&—SUPERFICIAL MEASURE. 


A RhOWLEDGE of customary weights and measures is very 
deasirable, and, therefore, the following tables have been 
r &nton up in the most simple form. No. i is the most 
extensively used of all weights, being that by which we 
L’bUy and Sell nearly everything that is weighed. No. 2 is 
Used principally for weighing gold and silver. No. 3 is 
«§en met with in physicians’ prescriptions, although drugs 
art now sold by avoirdupois weight. No. 4 is that by 
'1 '/tftfddh diamonds and other gems are weighed. The grain 
'' jji’divisible into sixteen parts. No. $ represents the most 
‘fmjuently vied Of measures of length. The articles 
’Barked with a star (*) are of less common occurrence, and 
fact, only employed for special purposes, when 
they are used. The degree consists of only sixty geogra¬ 
phical miles, which arc equal to sixty-nine and a half 
statute'mfi#' No. 6-is used for measuring, surfaces, apd 
■is employed by carpenters, glaziers, land-surveyors, &c. 
No. 7 is for measunng stone, marble, timber, and other 
solid bodies. No. 8 is used for measuring a great variety 
■Of goods, both dry and liquid. 

Numerous other measures were formerly in use, but are 
- not here giVpn, as being out of date. f Thtye are also cer¬ 
tain articles afebmmerce, as wool, cheese and butter, hay 
and. straw, fireWdoc^ &c„ for which peculiar weights tare 
used, hut, ds These are principally employed in wholesale 


I Square Inch. 

j Square Foot ... equals 144 Square Inches. 
I Square Yavd ... „ 9 Square Feet. 

1 Square Pole ... „ 30$ Square Yards. 

x Rood . „ 40 Square Poles. . 

1 Acre ... • „ 4 Roods. 


7.— CUBIC OR SOLID MEASURE. 

X Cubic Inch. 

1 Cubic Foot equals 1,728 Cubic Inches, 

1 Cubic Yard „ 27 Cubic Feet. 

c„ 40 Feet of Rough Timber, 

1 LocdorTon -j or 

< „ 50 Feet of Hewn Timber* 

z Ton Shipping „ 42 Cubic Feet. 


8.—-HOLLOW MEASURE 


1 Gill. 

1 Pint * ..i, 

»■ • ••t 

equals 

4 GiHs. 

1 Quart* ... 

»•» 

,*J. 

2 Pints, 

z Pottle ... 

•** 

f 

2 Quarts. 

1 Gallon ... . 

tl 

*«• *«» 

B : 

4 Quarts. 

z Pdbk ... 

,*•« *«• 

' ** 

2 Gallons. 

x Bushel .V. 

‘ «n 


8 Gallons. 

x Coom ... . 

«•« i«i r 

■ Zi\. 

. | Bushels 

2 QUarfer... 

♦ *« awV 

' » 
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THE AQUARIUM. 

Marine aquarium (continued). # 

The selection of objects suitable for the aquarium having 
been made, upon reaching home they should at once be 

C ’ id in as many vessels as you may happen to have at 
, and left to recover from the effects of their journey 
before being placed in the aquarium. The cribs will 
require to be secured by a perforated cover, otherwise 
they wiltbe sure to find their way out. 

As the introduction of a dead animal is especially to be 
avoided, every object should be carefully examined with 
a magnifying glass, and well rinsed in sea water before 
being put into the aquarium. If there be any suspicious 
indications, keep the creature in water by itself until you 
are satisfied that it is, or is not, in a healthy condition. 

In arranging the rockwork of a marine aquarium, care 
should be taken to avoid the formation of hiding-places. 
The stones or pieces of granite should be piled up to 


I Begin the furnishing of your aquarium by arranging the 
! sea-weed at the sides, leaving the space in front quite 
clear. The limpet-shells may cither be embedded in the 
shingle at the bottom, or placed on the rocks, according 
as they may appear to the best advantage. 

The crabs should next be dropped in,* and supplied 
with food. The best food for crabs and anemones is the 
flesh of the mussel or oyster, cut into very small shreds 
with a pair of scissors. If this is not to be had, raw beef 
is a good substitute, but shell-fish should always be pro¬ 
cured if possible. The edible crab before referred to is a 
very peaceable fellow; but the shore crab, though very 
like it in outward appearance, betrays a pugnacious dis¬ 
position. The hermit is also fond of a little warlike 
exercise, from which circumstance he has acquired the 
common name of the soldier crab ; but as the other kinds 
are fleeter of foot he will have no opportunity for the dis¬ 
play of his pugnacity, unless placed in company with one 
of his own species. When the hermit grows too large for 
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form a shelving background, which will shade the light, 
and at the same time prevent the creatures from getting 
out of sight. Immovable objects, such as serpulac, should 
be placed so as to be easily seen. Mussels, if deposited 
against the glass, will cling to it and creep up the side, 
thus revealing the suckers of the by’ssus, and affording 
an. opportunity for observation by the magnifying glass. 

If the aquarium has been in preparation for some time, 
and green growth has commenced to germinate upon the 
stones, the live stock may be introduced at once. If not, the 
water will require to be aerated. This may be done, by 
taking some out with a cup and pouring it back from a 
distance, or by emptying about one-third of the water 
into a watering pot and returning it in a shower through 
.the rose. All the creatures you have collected are ac¬ 
customed to shallow water, which is well aerated by the 
splashing of the waves; it is .therefore advisable to 
imitate this natural operation every day /or a time, by 
moving a stick quickly backwards and forwards in the 
water, say for five minutes continuously. When in¬ 
digenous vegetation has fairly set in, small a.r globules 
will be generated upon its surface, and these»will rise so 
plentifully through the water as to giyr it a trolhy»ap- 
pearance. This may be taken as assign that other means, 
of aeration may ljc discontinued. *’ 

VOL. , 


the shell he occupies, he goes in search of another that 
will afford him more room, and if he fails to discover an 
empty one to his taste, he will attempt to dislodge any 
other hermit that he may chance to meet. Then com£s 
the tug of war, the end of which is that the vanquished 
generally loses a claw, and not unfrequently his life. By 
placing in the aquarium an empty shell, a little larger 
than the one inhabited, the hermit may be tempted to 
change his cell, which he docs in this wise. He first in¬ 
spects the shell, walks round it, and turns it about; having 
made ifp his mind that it will answer his purpose, he with¬ 
draws his tail, which has no coating to protect it, but 
terminates in a pincer-like formation, pushes it into its 
new abode, and walks off with an evident feeling of pride 
at his achievement. The pincers enable him to keep tight 
hold of tlm shell, without which po hermit crab can be 
'considered complete. On close examination it will be 
noticed that one claw is larger than the other ; the smaller 
one is always drawn in first, and the larger one i» laid 
across the mouth of the shell. Sometimes, however, the 
hcrmiudocs not alone occupy the shell, but will submit to 
accommodate a colony of serpube or a parasitic anemofif 
on the omsidfc, apeba worm (the Laminated Nereus) within. 
Sjhould the hemut forsake his abode and limp about m an 
uncomfortable manner, he will require looking after,dor 
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tria-a /Hire indication of ill-health, and if he does not 
ijly: die a; natural death,, the more lively crabs will 

.> anwal iofhis unprotected extremity. 

..'If you have a group ofserpul®, the shell to which they 
are attached should be placed near the front of the gloss, 
Wherethey can be readily examined. If at any time one 
should he seen hanging helplessly out of. its 
: im ie, tike a : tieedle and remove it. If a milky film be 
, Upfen at the mouth of any of the tubes, its inhabitant is in 
a^tate of decomposition. To remove it, under these cir¬ 
cumstances, the use of a crochet-needle, which has a hook 
at the end of it, will be found necessary. 

The anemones may be dropped in one by one without 
regard to arrangement, for they will invariably choose 
•WBe Other resting-place than the spot they are wanted to 
. occupy. There is no occasion for any anxiety as to their 
. health, for they seem competent to resist the most adverse 
■ influences, and to exist under almost any conditions. The 
writer has never experienced any difficulty in keeping 
smooth; anemones; some have lived for years without 
change of water, and many a brood of juveniles has dotted 
tharockwork of his aquaria. Sir John Dalycll kept one 
©f these for twenty years, and in that time it produced up¬ 
wards of three hundred young. The anemones require 
feeding about once a week. Before supplying anemones 
with food, take a pointed splint, stick a shred of oyster or 
mussel onthc end, and place the food so as just to touch 
t one at the tentacles of the animal; it will at- once seize 
the proffered morsel and convey it into its mouth, at the 
same time drawing in its tentacles. These tentacles 
possess adhesive properties which enable the creature to 
Crick animalcules that come in its way; and though the 
hairs that give it this power are too fine to be seen with- 
OUt the aid of a microscope, their effect may be felt by 

L tfae finger against them when the tentacles, are 
i. Anemones will remain alive without bring 
. but they then generally decrease in size, and display 
their feelers less frequently. If you do not at the same 
timefeedthe crabs, Uhey will walk round the aquarium, put 
their claws into the mouths of the anemones, and steal 
their food before it has had time to get beyond their 
reach. After a meal, the anemones eject the indigestible 
matter, which should be removed with a camel-hair 
pencil. They also occasionally exude a film, which covers 
the whole body, and gives it a dull appearance; this also 
Should be removed by the same means. 

The remaining specimens may now be introduced in 
any order; the fish, however, last. 

"When, once furnished, the marine aquarium should not 
require any change of water, although it is as well to have 
a supply in reserve. A mark should be made on the glass 
where the water reaches, and when evaporation causes the 
water-level to descend below the mark, fresh rain-water 
^should be poured in to make up the deficiency. 

- ’.In course of time, the length of which will depend upon 
. the amount of light admitted, a green film of minute 
begetation wili cover the sides of the glass. This should be 
pjfest gently off the front by means of a small sponge tied 
’ -..ifMk stick, care being taken not to disseminate iuthrough 
tte .water. That at the back and sides may be allowed 
to remain, as it is of value both in purifying the water 
and moderating the light. 

The foregoing instructions will enable any person to 
furnisha marine aquarium at a small cost, and to main¬ 
tain it with little trouble. Care must, however, be takefi 
that the necessary operations are not performed hurriedly, 
ami that everything is cleansed before bring placed inthe 
vessel. , After the furnishing is complete, it will scarcely 
sewage, more attention than a fern-dase, while, it wiu 
afford a source of . constant amusement to those who are 
• interested in watching , the movements and studying the 
.■ fcahte ai 'the anfflud am, to say nothing of the wide 
firiclit displays for the-.ae of the microscope. 
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, “ water supply. 

The importance of a regular and sufficient supply of pure 
and wholesome water in every house, has been abundantly 
acknowledged by all intelligent people, has been proved 
by experience, and insisted upon by scientific men. Water 
enters 1 into the composition of all our food, it is the chief 
ingredient in all our drinks, and it is largely prqsenf in 
the air we breathe. Its absence for a short.time only 
would be followed by the extinction of our-very life. In 
the present article wc shall confine our remarks chiefly to 
the different qualities of water, and. themodes of treating 
it in given circumstances. The supply of water should 
be constant, as it contracts impurities when stored j and 
water may be contaminated readily by any effluvia arising 
from the sink during the night, when a kitchen has no 
air admitted. Pure water is not possible with an inter¬ 
mittent supply. As to the quality of the water, one 
must take it as the water companies provide it, and use 
the best remedy possible for its purification for drink¬ 
ing purposes. EK Bemays* remark upon the purity of 
water is worth observing attentively. He says, “It is 
a mistake to suppose that the water supplied by any 
company is good and wholesome if filtered —water 
never occurs in nature in a state of purity; and it is 
equally a mistake to suppose, because water from a well 
appears pure and is not conveyed through pipes, that 
it is necessarily fit to drink. Pure water has neither 
smell nor taste, is colourless in small quantities, but when 
viewed in a’mass is of a more or less blue tint; poured 
into a glass, it should be bright, clear, and crystal, and 
sparkle with the gases it contains." The same authority 
recommends the use of filtered rain-water for cooking and 
household purposes, the impurities of this , water being 
removable by filtration, while the animal and vegetable 
matter which it still contains, in spite of this filtration, can 
be rendered harmless by boiling the water. 

As a safeguard against all impurities in "water—lead 
excepted, the presence of which is detected by a sweet, 
mawkish taste—the water should be boiled in a kettle, 
allowed to rest, then carefully drawn off from the sediment 
into a. jug or pitcher, and aerated by being poured three or 
four times at a slight elevation from one jug into another. 

It i,s of the most vital importance to health to ascertain 
the quality of the well-water if the house depends upon 
that for its supply. Be certain that it does not contain 
salts of lime in ■excess, which render the water hard and 
unwholesome, nor soluble animal matter, either of which 
may be largely present, and yet the water be excessively 
brilliant. Jf the ” , ater but slightly curdles soap, it is 
good, but if the lather separates into flakes, the water 
is injurious to health if drunk without first precipitating 
—in the form of rock or fur in kettles—the lime salts 
which it contains, and which, when drunk, are by the 
heat of the stomach deposited instead of being taken 
into the system. Soft water is a solvent of food; bard 
water, on the contrary, in which there is an excessive 
proportion of salts of lime, occasions indigestion, though 
that is a minor evil when compared with the mischief it 
brings about in other ways. 

Rain-water is, next to distilled and boiled water, the 
best for cooking or drinking, because it very readily 
dissolves food in the stomach. If it be filtered, it is 
then as bright as any other water. Science asserts -that 
pure water is f not at all requisite for maintaining health, 
only it.must qave no putrefactive matter in it to induce 
disease It is.said mat even the presence of certain 
animalcul® .-in the water does not. injure the system, 
excepting,when they are dead apd putrid.' If it be 
true—and ther^ is ho reason to douj^ k—it as a provi¬ 
dential arrangement,‘for mihions must take their drink 
from ponds sad rivers m which^aiuaa^ 
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There are numerous organic impurities, both of animal 
and vegetable matter, existing in watej, which have their 
source in the percolations of water through, cultivated 
lands, and consists of deposits of sewage matter. Their 
presence can only be detected by an analytical chemist, 
excepting when it is found that putrefaction readily com¬ 
mences if the cistern or reservoir be covered. Matters 
in a state of decay possess but little, if any, oxygen; 
and, if deprived of what they have, they form them¬ 
selves info new life; but if once the air be freely ad¬ 
mitted, the process often stops, and the deleterious matter 
passes off in gases. Thames water, when it is taken 
to sea in casks^ soon becomes intolerably putrescent 
from the gases generated in it; but on rocking them, and 
exposing it to the atmosphere, the water becomes per¬ 
fectly sweet and wholesome. All these organic impuri¬ 
ties (that is, those which arise from the growth and decay 
of vegetable and animal life) can be rendered harmless or 
be consumed by the filtration of water through animal char¬ 
coal. Wood charcoal, according to Professor Frankland, 
has not this property. Dr. Bernays, on the contrary, 
asserts that wood charcoal removes both smell and 
taste from foul water, and it is therefore well adapted to 
serve as a filter. It is a well-known fact that meat 
which has turned putrid from heat or a thunder-storm, 
if it be boiled for ten minutes in boiling water, with a 
lump of charcoal, is thereby rendered as good as ever. 

Dr. Edward Rivers ngrees with Professor Frankland 
in stating that “charcoal obtained from animal matter 
alone appears to possess the power of removing matter 
from solution in water to any extent. Wood charcoal 
has, however, been very much used, but with the result, 
consequently, of only aiding in mechanically filtering the 
water.” But even animal charcoal after a time loses 
most of its purifying power, and when this is the case it 
will have to be renewed. 

In a lecture—one of a series—delivered by Professor 
Frankland at the Royal Institution, he stated that lead, 
poisonous as it was, did not contaminate haid water, 
and that “ soft water, circulating through leaden pipes, 
is soon entirely protected by the formation of an in¬ 
soluble coating on the interior of the pipesthat 
“tinning the interior of the pipes is dangerous, inas¬ 
much as abrasions would lead to the formation of a 
voltaic circuit, and a more rapid solution of the lead." 
Dr. Bernays affirms that spring water may be kept with 
safety in leaden cisterns, provided the covers be of 
wood, unleaded} otherwise the pure ,water which rises 
in vapour, and settles in drops on the lid, would, if it 
were of lead, slowly dissolve the latter in small quanti¬ 
ties, which would then drop into the water. 

It appears, then, that water is best contained in un¬ 
covered cisterns, because the air prevents or annihilates 
putrefaction; that the cisterns or reservoirs should not 
contain much more water than is needed for daily con¬ 
sultation, or it becomes stagnant from the want of oxygen, 
and its organic matter putrefies ; that putrid water can be 
rendered sweet and wholesome by filtering it through 
animal charcoal, made by strongly heating bones in 
vessels from which air is excluded; though, according to 
D{. Bernays, simple wood charcoal will purify water 
equally as welL 

Water should never be allowed to stagnate; the air 
should' be admitted to it freely, by leaving exposed cis¬ 
terns and reservoirs uncovered. Water which is hard 
from excess of carbonate of lime (chalk) can be rendered 
soft by long and fast bailing, by sulphate of lime (gypsum), 
by carbonate of soda, or by potash added twenty-four hours 
before the water is needed, or by exposing it in shallow 
tanks two or tbree.days to the air. The remedy being 
•o simplei persons living where the nmuntain-limestone 
or chalk abounds meed' not use^harif water, nor need 
%l^e sypsam is found. : 


Nitrates—^that is, combinations of nitric acid with tSie 
other constituents of water—are injurious in drinking- 
waters. Dr. Lankester, during a lecture at thp EoyaMn- 
stitution, analysed the water from a well-known favourite 
pump. It was found to be bright, cool, fresh, and taste¬ 
less to the palate, but, owing to a peculiar combination of 
nitric acid with the water, upon a chemical test 
applied, it yielded % large amount of deleterious matter! 
Nitric acid decomposes all vegetable solutions, and when 
it exists in impure water, is highly detrimental to health," 
nevertheless, in a diluted form, taken in distilled water, it. 
is not only one of the most refreshing of beverages, but is 
also a good tonic, and has been found useful in as thm a 
and hooping-cough. 

If a cistern or reservoir of drinking-water be placed in 
a scullery, or where offensive smells arise from any cause, 
it should be closely covered, for the reason that water 
quickly absorbs offensive gases, and is thereby rendered 
totally unfit for drinking purposes. It is a well-known 
fact that if a pail of water be set in a newly-painted 
room, the smell of the paint is rapidly absorbed by the 
water; and in the same way water standing for a jjight 
in an occupied sleeping-room is rendered unwholesome for 
drinking. 

It is always advisable to have the water-pipes and 
cisterns brought inside the house, to prevent die water 
from freezing and the pipes from bursting. Exposed 
pipes should be covered with straw bands, which is 
the least permanent, effective, and troublesome method 
of protection. 

The Board of Health enumerates several qualities 
which water should possess—namely, Softness s freedom 
from animal and vegetable matter; aeration by a pure 
atmosphere; freedom from earthy and mineral matter; 
medium temperature; limpidity or clearness ; absenoe 
of special flavour or taste. These desiderata cannot 
be all had; but, as we have before observed, most if not 
all the evils complained of in water ordinarily supplied 
or obtained from wells can be remedied by boiling it for 
a long time, then aerating it, when cold, by pouring it at 
a height from one jug to another; by this means the 
flatness and deadness, usually the characteristics of boiled 
water, will be entirely got rid of, and the water will be 
as fresh and bright as ever. The safest, and indeed the 
only thorough remedy for all impurities, is distillation; 
but this is of course a more tedious and troublesome 
operation. 

In a future article it is our intention to give some 
further information respecting pipes for the conveyance 
of water, cisterns for containing it, and other matters 
bearing upon our water supply 


HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS.—III. 

FORFEITS. 

It will have been observed that many of the gdmes 
already described lead up to the payment of forfeits, and 
that seme appear to be designed for the express purpose 
of extracting as many as possible from the various . 
members of the company. This is really the case, for 
“ crying the forfeits,” as it is called, often forms the most 
amusing part of an evening’s entertainment, and is, there¬ 
fore, usually reserved until the last. It is conducted in 
the following manner:— • • 

Etch player who has to pay a forfeit deposits some 
pmall article, or trinket, in the hands of one of the 
company appointed as collector—-say a handkerchief a 
knife, a pcncil-case, or anything which can be readily 
identified. One article is given for every forfeit inGttrn$d» 
and it js mdeenmd when the particular task assngBJft io 
the owner has been duly performed. 11 is not dwH Epfe 
that very many forfeits mould accumulate before m^Mgre 
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“ cried,” as this often takes up a considerable time ; but 
wjien an average of one to each meinlxjr of the party has 
been reached, if the number is between a dozen and 
twenty, it is time to stop the collection. ' 

Two persons, chosen from the rest of the company for 
their knowledge of a good number of suitable ancl amusing 
forfeits, and generally ladies, cry the forfeits thus :—One 
is seated, and the various articles collected are placed in 
her lap. The other is blindfolded, and kneels down before 
her companion. The object of the blindfolding is to pre¬ 
vent the recognition of any of the articles as belonging to 
particular- members of the company, and thus to assure 
something like impartiality in the allotment of the various 
tasks. 

The person seated takes one of the articles from the 
collection before her, and, holding it up so that the 
company may recognise the owner, usually cries, “ Here 
is a thing, and a very pretty thing ; what shall be done by 
the owner of this very pretty thing?” This established 
form of words, which dates farther back than the memory 
of -man, may, however, be reduced to the latter clause 
aloae, if that plan is preferred. The blindfolded lady asks, 
“Is it fine, or superfine?” or “ Is it a lady’s or a gentle¬ 
man’s ?” # for this much she is allowed to know, that she 
may name a suitable forfeit. Having received an answer, 
she declares the task which the owner must perform. The 
following are examples of the forfeits which may be 
'{allotted. « 

For a Gentleman. —r. To kiss every lady in the room 
.Spanish fashion. The person to whom this forfeit is 
assigned usually imagines that an agreeable task is before 
kim { but he is thus enlightened. A lady rises from' her 
.seat to conduct him round the room, and she proceeds to 
each lady in turn, kisses her, and then wipes the gentle- 
*man’s mouth with her pocket handkerchief. 

2. To make a Grecian Statue. To do this the gentle¬ 
man must stand upon a chair, and take his pose according 
to the pleasure of the company. One person may stick his 
arm. out, or bend i4 into an awkward position ; another 
may do the same by a leg; a third may incline his head 
backward, with the chin elevated in the air ; and so they 
may proceed, until his figure is sufficiently removed from 
the “ Grecian ” to satisfy the party. He is bound to be as 
plastic as possible while the statue is moulded. 

3. To perform the Dumb Orator. How to do this was 
described in our last paper. The forfeit may either be 
allotted to one person, who is to gb through the action 
while either a lady or a gentleman volunteer recites, or two 

' forfeits may be coupled, and both reciter and actor may 
take their parts as a penalty. 

4. Say Half-a-dozen Flattering Things to a Lady, without 
Using the Letter l. This may be done by such phrases as 

You are pretty,” “You are entertaining,” &c., but such 
words as graceful, beautiful, and charitable are, of course, 
inadmissible. 

5. To try the Cold Water Cure, the gentleman is first 
blindfolded, and then a tumbler filled with cold water, and 
a teaspoon,' are produced. Not to be too hard upon him, 
he is allowed to take a scat. Each member of the com¬ 
pany is then privileged to give him a spoonful; but if he 
can guess at any time the name of the person who is 
“ curing” him, he is at once released from a further 
infliction of the remedy. 

6. To play the Lcarped Pig. To do this, the gentleman 
pmst first put bhnself as nearly as possible in the attitude 
of one. He must go on all fours, and he is than to answer 
questions that may be put to him either by the company 
or by somebody who may volunteer, as his master, to 
show liis attainments. The questions asked are some- 

, .thing like the foltowmg: “ Show us the most agreeable 
person in 'the company,” or, “ the most, ch&rmiftg,” “ the 
greatest flirt,” &c. After earl* question, the victim is (to 
proceed to any one whom he may select and signify his ( 


choice by a grunt. The learning as well as the docility 
of a pig has its limits, and the game must, therefore, not 
be prolonged too far. 

For a Lady. —1. To Choose Partners for a Quadrille. 
In this the lady, after making her choice, is informed that 
the quadrille must be performed blitul/old. The gentle¬ 
men selected must be satisfied with that honour, and go 
through the performance which devolves upon them ; but 
the second lady may be allowed to reclaim her forfeiture, 
if she has one, as compensation. All stand, .up, blind¬ 
folded as wc have said, and go through the first figure of 
a set, as best they may. 

2. To repeat a Proverb Backwards.^’ Any proverb may 
be chosen by the lady for the purpose. 

3. To stand in the Middle of the Room, and spell 
“Opportunity.” If, after the lady has spelt the word, a 
gentleman can reach her before she regains her seat, he 
may avail himself of the “ opportunity” offered, under the 
mistletoe. 

4. To say “Yes” or “No” to Three Questions by the 
Company. The lady must go out of the room, while the 
company agree a* to each of the questions to be asked. 
To each of these the lady must give one or other of the 
plain monosyllables Ladies of experience say the safe 
answer is always “ nobut this hint must be reserved to 
readers of these papers. 
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V.~TO IMITATE busts and statuettes in marble 

BY MEANS OF WAX. 

Very beautiful imitations of marble or Parian statuettes 
may be made at a small cost by the following simple 
process :— 

Let the experimenter begin with any well-shaped busts. 
Choose plaster casts measuring eleven inches high and 
seven broad—these can be bought for very little from 
the itinerant vendors; we have so purchased them for 
less than a shilling each ; at the shops they will be’ 
charged from eighteen-pence to half-a-crown (on account 
of a difference in the quality), but they are worth the extra 
cost if you wish to have them nicely done, and a close 
imitation of marble. 

Procure a pound of perfectly white wax candles (six to 
the pound), break up and melt three of these in a small 
saucepan—a pint one is about the size, it should be deep 
enough well to contain the wax.* Also have ready a basin, 
about eight inches in circumference, if shallow and spread 
at the mouth the better; put the basin on a large dish to 
catch any droppings of wax. The kitchen table will be a 
convenient place, as the work must be done where it is 
tolerably warm, especially if in winter. The operator 
begins with the pedestal, takes the head of the cast next, 
and finishes with the bust. As soon as the wax is melted, 
hold the pedestal of the statue over the basin, and pour 
the wax all over it in a full wash, so as to get it quite' 
smooth. Return the wax from the basin to the saucepan, 
and pour it again over the pedestal (this may be repeated 
three or four times, but directly the wax begins to thicken 
melt it agdin, because as it cools it will leave guttering 
marks). Coiqpletely cover the pedestal, but do not let 
any of the wax touch the bust. If the back is not quite 
perfect it can be left till the last. Next take the head, 
hold it, face upwards, over the basin, and pour the wax 
over it, beginning near the chin: the throat, head, and 

* Paraffin caniKen are excellent for this purpose, being very white, 
liar.1, and admitting of a high palish; and its cheapness is a recommendation, 
but the material is dangerous. To t use it in safety, the candles must be 
melted, and used instantly, not left on the fire to get over-heated, or the 
paraffin will ifiaite. In finishing a certain bust, with paraffin candles Wo let 
tlie Incited material tv-main over a gas stove after It was melted, and it caught 
fire: some one threw 'water on it, which caused an explosion, newly filling 
the kitchen and singeing the eyebrows and hair of the operator. The 
safest way irfsuch accident is to let the fire quietly bum itself out. 
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face ought to be covered each time. When you have given 
these several coats of wax, so that the work is about half 
finished, hold the bust across the basfn, and pover it in 
the same way, moving the saucepan from side to side so 
as to cover it well with each coat. After this you will 
probably find that the whole figure needs more wax. The 
thickness of the wax when finished should be about the 


be worth while if it is intended to operate upon many 
busts and statuettes. A quantity of wax will melt 
best in a large glazed pipkin with a lid, placed in. a 
hot oven. 

COLOURED TRANSPARENCIES. 

Trace the subjoined design on a large square of 
moderately stout cardboard ; or, instead of a.square, say 


m 
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sixteenth of an inch, measured by a rule, but judgment j a piece fourteen inches by eleven. The tracing should be 
is the best guide. 1 as light as possible. With a sharp penknife cut round 

The things it is most necessary to guard against are J the entire outline, leaving the vase and flowers attached 
irregularities in pouring on the wax, __ only at the base, A to A. It will be 

dust, smuts, and dirt. The hands and /''~a ' perceived that none of the pieces are 

all utensils must he kept very clean. /y] > entirely severed from one another,every 

There may be black marks in the cast - - v > /y J — \ .. one being joined at some place to the 

which show very pro- f "" / // / J) j whole. Thus there.is 

minently when the first / 7 // I f /! t one continuous outline, 

coat of wax is put on, 1 I f 1/ /J 1 ~~\ but none of the other 

but which become ob- Nx/ S. \ / I Ir /f/^\ ) lines must touch it, 

scured before the figure s* ' < 7 ^- \ j V I / / "f\ or each other. The 

is finished. Do not j ^. /ill!/ / /r 4 "*\ centres of the .leaves 

touch these, but from | I If f/ \ are cut through in the 

time to time ypu may / sy / \ | j < middle, but the cut 

remove any droppings / L/^7 B j docs not extend tefthe 

or prominent idem- /// / ("Nf \ J ( ’"“v \ sides. Colour the por- 

ishes carefully, either / f 7, J I \ (/ \ \ tiem of the card indi- 

before the wax sets or / 1 \ cated by the dotted 

after it is hard , as l [s Jz/J/Jr \ s '—— J lines e to r;, on the 

when it begins to set, v> -—'/ f 0 *' / [\ ' 'J ~ N. opposite side of the 

the whole thickness of <' r f //> ( l l ' card from •which it 

coatings will peel off in j i J ) / sz /j /N«*^ )v ^ / * to be looked at, from^B 

large blotches if dis- / W fl f t f || (jv- ' ^ G ‘ to C, and from i> to E, 

turbed. When the / ¥ 1/7 i ( V \ ' ‘ \ with a smear of strong 

final wash has been / d'/fi ff/\ ’ vNt ^VT \ 'T 5 carmine, from c to D 

poured on, and the <' If /if J { I \ V \ 1 v\ V* - * / with sap green, from F 

whole is partially set, \ /J I J l V( V_-\ ) y \ \ l y. \ -* to v cobalt blue, and 

you may carefully cut s s' \ ’ ( \. \ Pv \\ j _; all the rest of the edges 

away all excrescences, ~ / \ J ^ within the dotted lines 

and model your figure • ; ^ y \ J ) J { with a paler lint of 

(placed near the fire so j /f J \ J / \ ' green. The part round 

as to be warm, but not '"7 f j (f ^. s/ . / \ \ the vase is left t'.nco- 

to melt the wax) in Q[ 1/\J V \ ^ .y / if [ \ \ loured. Let the colours 

every part by degrees, i 1/ If \\\\ I | / // pi VlVy E; be both deep and full, 

with the hands and ) / ’ liillll/l I I / They must be put on 

fingers, rubbing the J fill I I > Nr / very strong in tint; no 

rounded parts if not ~ f ^— ’ ' —^y ' skill is needed ; any 

quite smooth, and { I one can do it well with 

pressing out improper J a paint-brush. When 

marks by repeated , completed, bend the 

manipulation. If the X ^ group of flowers and, 

back have any parts not covered with \ f vase the very least bit possible back- 

wax, these may be made good by patch- J [ wards through the aperture. In this 

ingonand moulding in any small pieces J V _ state hold it up towards the light of a 

of half-melted wax there may be about. / X ) \ candle or single gas-burner, the colourc’d 

On the following day, when the wax * / >>> N' \ part turned towards the light. Thc» 

is thoioughly hardened, polish it all I 1 effect is beautiful. Wall papers with 

over by rubbing it lightly and quickly A A floral designs will furnish ample 

with the fingers and palm of the hand. uksiun for a transparency. models, or any vase or group of flowers, 

It will take a very high polish, and this only in cutting them the operator 
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only at the base, A to A. It will be 
perceived that none of the pieces are 
entirely severed from one another,every 
one being joined at some place to the 
whole. Thus there.is 
one continuous outline, 
but none of the other 
lines must touch it, 
or each other. The 
\ v centres of the Jeaves 

. \ are cut through in the 

^ ; middle, but the cut 

3 j docs not extend td*the 

. '\ sides. Colour the por- 

\ \ tiem of the card indi- 

1 » cated by the dotted 

) lines E to n, on the 

- x. opposite side of the 

\ 1 card (rovn*wbirli it 

s J J to be looked at. from^B 

_ X C / to C, and from 1 > to E, 

\ with a smear of strong 

J carmine, from c to D 

; c\1th sap green, from F 

\ \ to F cobalt blue, and 

)) i j all the rest of the edges 

\ within the dotted lines 

J \ i with a paler lint of 

/ \ \ green. The part round 

\ \ the vase is left e.nco- 

V \ loured. Let the colours 

be both deep and full. 

1 I / They must be put on 

Nr / very strong in tint; no 

y ' skill is needed; any 

one can do it well with 
a paint-brush. When 
completed, bend the 
group of flowers and* 
vase the very least bit possible back¬ 
wards through the aperture. In this 
state hold it up towards the light of a 
candle or single gas-burner, the coloured 
part turned towards the light. The* 
effect is beautiful. Wall papers with 
floral designs will furnish ample 
models, or any vase or group of flowers, 
only in cutting them the operator 


finishing admits of the exercise of considerable skill and must rpmember never to sever them entirely one from 
patience, which will be rewarded if the work is dime another. The best way to trace a pattern for this purp&se 
well enough, as it may be, to deserve putting under a is to prick the design all over and dot through the pricked 
glalss shade. holes in pencil ; or use a tracing-paper made by scraping 

The work maybe done at different times; a coat of wax a quantity of black chalk or charcoal on a piece of writing- 
may be laid on one day and another the next, or when it paper, and rubbing it well into the paper. Place this 


is all laid on and modelled the polishing may be delayed #face downwards on the card. Having previously traced 


the design you wish to 
paper, plsfte it on the 


for some days ; but the modelling'must be done while the the design you wish to produce on transparent tracing- 
wax is almost warm from the last coat. * paper, plsfte it on the black, and with a sharp pencil 

The quantity of wax needed to coVer a bust of mark the outline hard. Enough will remain on the”card 
the size mentioned is five .candles out of a pound of for the experimenter to lightly draw in the subject when 
six. It would be less trouble to have a deep pipkin the papers arc removed. The less the outline which is 


full of melted wax* and dip the figure reputedly jnho drawn isj visible, tje better the effect. Busts and statues 
it; but this would require a grcA don more wax, and also form charming subjects, and may easily be traced fr<v; 
therefore l^c Inorc expensive. This would* however, photographs. 
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CHRISTMAS FARE. 

IN the present paper, we propose to give recipes and 
directions for the making and preparing of some of the 
dishes which usually form the staple of an English dinner 
at Christmas.' 

Roast Beef .—For roasting, the sirloin of beef is con¬ 
sidered the prime joint. Before it is put upon the spit, 
the meat must be washed, then dried with a clean cloth ; 
cover the fat with a piece of white paper fastened on with 
string. Make up a good strong lire, with plenty of coals 
put on at tne back. When the joint is first put down, it 
should be about ten inches from the fire, and then 
gradually drawn nearer. Baste it continually all the time 
K is roasting, at first with a little butter or fresh dripping, 
afterwards its own fat will be sufficient. About ten 
urinates before it is to be taken up, sprinkle over it a little 
salt, dredge it with flour, and baste it until it is nicely 
frothed.' The time it will take in roasting depends upon 
the thickness of the piece; a piece of sirloin weighing 
about fifteen pounds, should be roasted for three hours 
and a half, while a thinner piece, though of the same 
, weight, may be done in three hours. It must also be 
remembered that it takes longer to roast when newly 
killed than when it has been kept, and' longer in cold 
weather than in warm. 

^ Roast Turkey .—For preparing a turkey fo" cooking, be 
careful to remove all the plugs, and singe off the hairs. 
Put into the breast a stuffing made of sausage-meat, with 
the addition of bread-crumbs mixed together with the 
yolks of two eggs beaten up; rub the whole bird with flour 
and set it down to roast. It should be continually basted 
with butter, and when nearly done, which may be known 
by seeing the steam drawing towards the fire, it must be 
dredged with flour, and again basted. Serve in a dish 
with gravy, garnished with sausage or forcemeat balls. 
Bread sauce, which is served in a sauce tureen, is eaten 
witn it. 

Plain Pudding without Eggs .—Take a tabic-spoonful 
of flour, a quarter of a pound of suet finely minced, half a 
pound of grated bread, about a couple of ounces of brown 
sugar, and half a pound of currants cleaned and dried ; a 
glass of brandy may, if you choose, be added. Mix the 
ingredients with sufficient milk to make them into a stiff 
batter, and boil in a cloth for four hours. With the 
addition of half a pound of stoned raisins and a little 
candied peel, the same pudding will be very nice baked. 

Plum Pudding. —Take one pound of currants carefully 
cleaned and dried, one pound of raisins stoned and 
chopped, one pound of flour, one pound of beef suet finely 
minced, six eggs well beaten up, one ounce of candied 
orange-peel, half an ounce of candied lemon-peel chopped 
srtialY, half a pound of brown sugar, and a tea-cupful of 
cream, the grated ped of one lemon, and half a large nut- 
meg grated; one glass of brandy may also be added. Mix 
til* solid ingredients well together in the flour, adding the 
liquids afterwards. Tie the pudding in a cloth or mould, 
pat 4 into a copper of boiling water, and keep it boiling 
hor seven hours. When it is taken out, strew grated loaf 
sugar Over the top and serve. If a mould is used, it 
should be as deep and narrow as possible. 

Another Recipe .—Half a pound of currants, half a pound 
of raisins stoned, three table-spoonfuls of flour, three table- 
spoonfuls of bread grated fine, six ounces of beef suet 
minced, eight eggs beaten up, five ounces of brown sugar, 
a smajl grated nutmeg, a pinch of salt, three cloves 
pounded, and half a tea-spoonful of ground allspice; a glass 
of brandy may be added, if it be liked; mix all the ingredi¬ 
ents carefully together, and boll for three fyc four hours. 

A Plum Pudding { economical ).—Takp one pound of 
raisins opened and stoned, six eggs, a claret-glass of rum 
or brandy, a quarter .of a pound of minced beef suet, a 


pound of flour, half a pound of sugar, a teaspoonful of 
salt, the peel of ,a lemon shred fine or chopped, and 
a quarter of a pound of bread-crumbs. Half a pound 
of well-washed currants' will make your pudding still 
better. Stir in with these as much new milk as will 
bring the paste to the proper consistency. Then lay a 
pudding-cloth in a basin, dust the inside well with flour, 
pour the pudding into it, tie it up with string, not too 
tight, leaving a little room for it to swell; throw it into a 
large boiler, or small copper full of boiling water,Jet it boil 
galloping not less than four hours, though five are better. 
Do not turn it out of the napkin on to the dish, until 
immediately before it is wanted, in order that it may 
go to table light. If sauce is reqqired, make some 
melted butter, and stir into it a table-spoonful of sugar, 
and a glass of brandy, if you like the flavour. This 
quantity made into two puddings, will cook more 
speedily and thoroughly. 

A .smaller Plum Pudding (reasonable ).—Mix together 
three eggs beaten well, one teaspoonful of salt, half a pint 
of new milk, a quarter of a pound of chopped beef suet, 
half a pound of raisins stoned and chopped, two ounces of 
well-washed currants, two ounces of powdered sugar, half 
a nutmeg grated, and ten cloves, an ounce and a half of 
candied citron-peel; one wine-glass of brandy is an 
optional addition. Tho quantity of flour and bread¬ 
crumbs added will depend upon the richness which you 
wish your pudding to be of. 

Family Plum Pudding {very palatable)- from “Whole¬ 
some Fare."—Beat up four eggs well, add to them, first, 
half a pint of nCw milk and a teaspoonful of salt. Then 
: mix in half a pound of beef suet, chopped very fine; a 
pound of raisins stoned and chopped ; a quarter of a 
pound of currants ; a quarter of a pound of brown sugar; 
one nutmeg grated ; one ounce of candied peel, out info 
thin small strips. Stir all well together, and add another 
half-pint of new milk ; then beat in sufficient flour to 
make it a stiff paste. You may add a glass of brandy and 
a glass of while wine, l ie it up and boil it—if in a mould 
or basin five hours, if in a cloth, four ; but the pudding is 
better, as well as more shapely, when boiled in a mould 
or basin. It maybe enriched by blanched almonds, and 
a largei proportion of currants and candied peel ; but too 
rich a pudding will hardly hold together, and is apt to fall 
to pieces when turned out on the dish. For sauce, make 
some good melted butter; put in some loaf-sugar, and, for 
those who arc fond of it, a glass each of white wine and 
brandy, and a dessert-spoonful of noyeau or any other 
favourite liqueur at hand. Let it just boil up after mix¬ 
ing, then pour half of it over the pudding, and serve the 
rest in a hot saucc-boat. This pudding may be made 
with the grated crumb of household bread, as well as with 
flour. It is better so # if to be eaten cold. Plum-puddings 
may be made a fortnight, or longer, before they are 
wanted, and will be all the mellower for the keeping, if 
hung up in a dry place where they will not mould. 

Plum Pudding with Apples. —Stone and chop fine two 
ounces of raisins, take four ounces of apples minced very 
smalj, four ounces of currants cleaned and dried, four 
ounces of grated bread, two of loaf sugar pounded, half a 
nutmeg grated, and a small quantity of candied oranpp 
and lemon peel. Mix all these well together with four 
eggs beaten up, and an ounce and a half of melted butter 
just warm. 

*■ Sauce for Plum Pudding. —Warm about two or three 
table-spoonfuls of sweet cream, and mix it with the jyolks 
Lof two eggs, achj a table-spoonful of sugar; seasorf with 
grated nutmeg and stir over the fire till it is quite h 1 ’ 
take care not to let it boil. For those who like it 
brandy, <or rupi, about three table-spooqfuls of eitha 
be added. * | 

Mince Meat , for Minlt Pies. — Mix well togethef half a 
pound of raisins, stoned and chopped small.; half d pound 
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of currants washed; half a pound of chopped beef suet; 
ten or a dozen apples peeled, cored* and chopped ; a 
quarter of a pound of lean beef without skin or fat, bqiled 
and chopped 5 one nutmeg gratad, and a teaspoonful of 
allspice ; a quarter or half a pound of candied peel, ac¬ 
cording to the richness desired, chopped. Put them into 
an earthen jar with a close-fitting cover, and pour a pint 
of brandy over them. Stir up these ingredients from time 
to time. Mince-meat is best made a fortnight or three 
weeks before it is wanted. 

Mince Pies. —Of suet, chopped very fine and sifted, two 
pounds; currants, two pounds; raisins, one pound; apples, 
two pounds ; bread, half a pound ; moist sugar, one and a 
quarter pounds; red and white wine,mixed, three-quarters 
of a pint; a glass of brandy (these two last according to 
taste); the peel of two small lemons, and the juice of one ; 
four ounces of candied orange-peel, cut. Mix, with cinna¬ 
mon, mace, nutmeg, and salt, to the taste. If preferred, 
omit the bread, substituting two biscuits. 

Old-fashioned Mincemeat. —Take a pound of beef, a 
pound of apples, two pounds of suet, two pounds of sugar, 
two pounds of currants, one pound of candied lemon or 
orange-peel, a quarter of a pound of citron, and an ounce 
of fine spices ; mix all these together, with half an ounce 
of salt, and the rinds of six lemons shred fine. See that 
the ingredients are thoroughly incorporated, and add 
brandy or wine according to your taste. 

HOT DISHES EASILY SERVED AT SHORT NOTICE. 

All Soups; but note that mouthful soups, as turtle, 
mock turtle, peas and pork, giblet, ox-tail, Imre soup, Sec., 
are best warmed up or kept liot in an earthen jar plunged 
in a saucepan of boiling water, both to avoid burning, and 
to diminish the amount of evaporation from the soup, and 
so keep iL from becoming too thick. Tapioca, vermicelli, 
macaroni, and pastes in general, thrown into clear stock 
or consomme, take time to cook, and must therefore be 
prepared, though apparently so simple. 

All Boiled Fish: Large-fish, as cod, turbot, halibut, 
skate, salmon, John Dory, sturgeon, conger, &c., to be cut 
in steaks, or slices, as served in portions by the Paris 
restaurants; small flat fish to be simply cleaned; small 
long-shaped fish, as whiting, haddock, jack, Sec., to have 
their tails thrust through their gills, or tied in their mouths. 
To stuff fish takes longer time ; but balls of ready-cooked 
stuffing can be heated up with them in the salted water in 
which they boil. Of course the fish arc ready cleaned, 
prepared, or trussed, to be thrown at % moment’s notice 
into the boiling water. Simple sauces, as melted butter, 
caper, ready-opened oyster, essence of anchovy or shrimp, 
&c., can easily be made while the fish is boiling. Fish not 
usually divided, like large mackerel, and which take a 
ood half-hour to boil, are best split open at the belly, 
attened, and fried. * 

All Fried Fish and Broiled Fish, when a suitable fire 
—as charcoal, which is speedily lighted, and always clear 
—is at command. Large fish must be cut into steaks like 
cod, or squares, like pike. Smaller fish need only be well 
scaled and cleaned inside, leaving on the fins and head for 
show. The smallest, as gudgeons, smelts, sprats, ind 
whitebait, only require a good wiping and dryjng. When 
tli£ cook is supplied with the proper means— i.e., a deep 
frying-pan and plenty of good fat, a large fish, as a 
mackerel, haddock, gurnard, pike, or carp, will fry in 
much less time than it will boil, and, if nicely done, make 
a greater show. The fish will be ready wiped, dried, 
floured, or bread-crumbed, lying on a dish fit for imme¬ 
diate use ; the fat dissolved in the decp'pan, covered to 
keep out blades, &c., and only requiring to be set on the 
fire, to bring it up to frying heat. . 

Small Things. —These must be the housekeeper’s {pain 
dependence for a 'hot repast server? in arourry ; and some 
of them arq difficult to class separately from yliat she is 


obliged to serve as roasts.’ Tossed or sautdd mutton of 
beef kidneys, in gravy or wine. Savoury omelettes, of 
sweet herbs, grated cheese, chopped bacon or _hiyn, con¬ 
taining a ragout qf veal kidney, sweetbread, salmon, green 
eas, asparagus tips. Matelotes of fish and meat, com¬ 
ined or separate, half fried previously with the onions. 
Fricassees of veal and chicken, ditto. Curries of various 
things, .ditto. Vol-au-vents ; ragout made previously. 
Sweetbreads ; served white or brown. Calf’s D-ad h la 
tortuc, not whole, but in portions. Plain boiled ditto, 
Black pudding. 

Boils .—The list of these is very short. With the excep¬ 
tion of sausages, most meat articles of food are both too 
large and too solid to cook in that way in a short space of 
time, besides being spoiled by quick boiling. Hens’ 
eggs, in the shell, if fresh, and done to half a minute, are 
excellent. Choice and remarkable eggs may be served 
boiled in the shell. All require boiling as long as hens’ 
eggs ; some longer. There is the egg of the common 
duck, the nearly black one of the East Indian duck, the 
brown one of the cochin china and other breeds of fowls, 
the small thick-shelled buff .one of the guinea-fowl, 
and the pinky-brown speckled one of the turkey. “The 
pea-fowl’s egg very much resembles that of the ostrich jn 
miniature,being smooth,but indented all over with dimples. 
It is somewhat bigger than a turkey's, of a dull, yellowish 
white, and occasionally freckled with a few small reddish- 
brown marks. Pheasants’ eggs arc delicate ; so are lap¬ 
wings’, rooks’, and waterhens’. The eggs of Carious gufl/ 
and other scafowl are full-flavoured, rich, and peculiany 
grateful to many palates. A goose’s egg, poached with¬ 
out breaking, makes quite a little dish, enough .to set 
before three or four persons. Plovers’ eggs are also es¬ 
teemed a great delicacy. 

Vegetables. —Ready-mashed potatoes, browned in the 
oven in small basins or tin moulds. Cold boiled potatoes 
warmed up maitre d’hotel way. Souffleed potatoes. Sliced 
or quartered potatoes, done in a hot bath of fat. Green 
eas, French way, or h la bourgeoise^ warmed up. Frenfch 
cans, French way, idem. Dried haricots, either plain, 
boiled, with parsley and butter, or Breton fashion. Stewed 
tomatoes. Stewed, broiled, or ovened mushrooms. Fried 
cardoons, celery, and salsify. Stewed artichoke bottoms, 
cooked beforehand. Spinach, cither true or patience dock, 
the better for a second or third heating-up. Chopped 
cabbage, ditto, to support pork chops. Pur^e of sorrel, 
ditto, for warmed-up fricandeau, of veal Broad beans, 
with melted butter and summer savory, ditto; old Windsor 
beans, skinned and stewed, ditto. Asparagus, half-cooked 
before ; sea-kale, ditto ; both of these served with melted 
butter poured over them. 

Boasts. —Pork or mutton kidneys, fried, broiled, ,or 
roasted before the fire in a Dutch oven. Veal kidney, 
sliced and fried. Lamb chops, with cucumber sauce. AM 
sorts of chops and cutlets, whether fried, broiled, plain, or 
bread-crumbed ; half-c ooked, and finished off in a ready¬ 
made ragout a la jardiniere. Fried or roasted sausages. 
Beef steaks from the rump and the under-par;, of the loin. 
BroilccJ fowl, with mushroom sauce. Broiled pigeons. 
Small birds, as larks, thrushes, wheatears, rails—land'and 
watei —lapwings, knots, stints, Sec., roasted in a saucepan. 
Civet of rabbit, hare, or venison, is a substantial meat dish 
quickly served : the same may also be said of- hashes of 
various roast meats. Calf's liver and bacon, fried k-la* 

1 mode beef,- and stewed ox-cheele, may. be kept hot for 
hours, and ready for serving at a moment's notice. 

, Third bourse. -Pancakes, with sugar and orange to 
squeeze over them ; apple fritters ; bread fritters •“plum 
pudding, or sweet suet pudding, sliced, toasted, and sauced 
with l&andy ; sw^et omelette, filled with various preserves 
—strawberry, rijjp gooseberry, raspberry, currant jelly 
Iplack or red ;• rum omelette ; anchovy toast; welsh, 
rabbit; curry omelette. 
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ANIMALS KEPT FOR PROFIT. 


Animals kept for profit.-poultry. 

( V.—THE FATTENING OF CHICKENS {continued). . 

IN front of each compartment, as described in our last 
paper, there should be a ledge three inches wide, on 
which to place the food and water-tins. The latter must 
be replenished once, the former three times a day; 
and after each meal the pens should be darkened for 
half the time until the next, by hanging a cloth over 
the front This cloth is best tacked along at the top, 
when it can be conveniently hung over or folded back 
as required. The two hours’ darkness ensures quiet 
and. thorough digestion; but it is not desirable, though 
often done, to keep the birds thus the •whole, time till the 
next meal, as the chickens will have a much better appe¬ 
tite on the plan we recommend. 

The best food for fattening is buckwheat-meal, when ! 


on a small scales everything must go upon system ; and 
that system is, to kill the chickens the very day they are 
ready for it 

If extra weight and fat is wanted, the birds may be 
crammed during the last ten days of the fattening period, 
but not before. The meal is to be rolled up the thickness 
of a linger, and then cut up into pellets an inch and a 
half long. Each morsel must be dipped in water before 
it is put into the bird’s throat, when there will be no 
difficulty in swallowing. The quantity to be given can 
only be learnt by experience. 

For home use, however, nothing can equal a chicken 
never fattened at all, but just taken ou^f the yard. If 
well fed, there will be plenty of good meat, and the fat of 
a fowl is to most persons no particular delicacy. In any 
case, however, the chicken must be kept without food 
twelve hours before it is killed. 
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it qan be obtained ; and it is to the use of this grain that | 
the French owe, in a great measure, the splendid fowls | 
they send to maikct. If it cannot be procured, the best ; 
substitute is an equal mixture of Indian and barley-meal, ! 
Each bird should have as much as it will eat at one time, j 
but no food must be left to become sour : a little barley j 
may, however, be scattered on the ledge. The meal may j 
be mixed with skim milk, if available. A little n\inccd | 
v>green food should be given daily, to keep the bowels in 
proper order. 

In three weeks the process ought to be completed. It 
must be borne in mind that fat only is added by thus 
penning a chicken ; the lean or flesh must be made be¬ 
fore, and unless the chicken has attained foe proper 
standard in this rcspoct, it is useless even to attempt to 
fatten it. Hence the importance of high feeding from t 
the very shell. The secret of rearing chickens profitably 
* is, to get them ready for the table at the earliest possible 
period, and not let them.live a single day after. Every 
such day is a dead loss, for they cannot be kept fat- Once 
Up to the mark, if not killed they get feverish, and begin t 
to waste away again. To make poultry profitable, even 


There arc various modes of killing—all of them very 
effectual in practised hands. One is to give the bird a 
very sharp blow, with a short but heavy stick, behind, 
the neck, about the second joint from the head, which 
will, if properly done, sever the spine and cause death 
very speedily. Another is to clasp the bird’s,head in the 
hand, and swing the body round, by it—a process which 
also kills by parting the vertebra. M. Soycr recommends 
that the joints be pulled apart, which can easily be effected 
by seizing the. head in the right hand, placing the thumb 
just at the back of the skull, and giving a smart jerk of 
the hand, the other, of course, holding the neck of the 
fowl. And, lastly, there is the knife, which we consider 
.he most merciful plan, as it causes no more pain 
to the bird than that occasioned by the momentary 
operation itself. 1 

Fowls are easiest plucked at once, while still warm, 
and should be afterwards scalded by dipping them for 
just ono instant in boiling water. This process will make 
any decent fSwl look plump and nice,*and poor ones, of 
course, ought not l* be killed at all. They should not 
be “ drawn ” until the day they arc want|d/ a| they will 
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keep much longer without. We now pass on to' the other 
inmates Of the poultry-yard. • 

PUCKS AND GEESE. 

Ducks will do well in a garden or‘any other tolerably 
wide range where they can procure plenty of •slugs and 
1 worms, with a pond or cistern only a few feet across. 
Kept in this manner, they will not only be found*profit¬ 
able, but very serviceable ; keeping the place almost free 
of those slugs which are the gardener’s great plague, and 
doing but little damage, except to strawberries, for which 
they have a peculiar partiality, and which must be care¬ 
fully protected from their ravages. Other fruit is too high 
to be in much danger from them. In such circumstances 
there can he no doubt whatever that ducks are profitable 
poultry; and where many fowls are kept, a few ducks 
should be added, as they will keep themselves, very nearly, 
on what the hens refuse ; but where every atom of the 
food they consume has to be paid for in cash, our own 
opinion is that dueks do not pay to rear except for town 
markets, their appetites are so everlasting and voracious. 
This point, however, wc must leave to the experience of 
the reader. The Aylesbury duck is of the purest snow 
while all over. The head should be full, and the bill well 
set on to the skull, so that the beak should seem to be 
almost in a line from the top of the head to the tip. 
The bill should be long, and when viewed in front appear 
much like a woodcock’s. Eye, full, bright, and i/uite 
black. The legs should he strong, with the claws well 
webbed, and in colour of a rich dark yellow or orange. 
Immense numbers of these ducks are‘bred around 
Aylesbury. It is not at all unusual to see around one 
small cottage 2,000 ducklings, and it has been computed 
that upwards of f20,000 per annum is returned to the 
town and neighbourhood in exchange, whilst the railway 
not uncommonly carries a ton weight of the birds up to 
the London market in a single night. The Aylesbury 
cluck often begins to lay before Christmas. Rouen 
ducks arc not nearly so forward, rarely laying till February 
or March, but they make better layers. They are very 
handsome, and will weigh eight or nine pounds each ; and, 
as a rule , domuchbettcrin most parts of England than the 
Aylesburys. Their flesh is excellent. The best general 
description of the Rouens are those which in plumage are 
precisely like the wild mallard, but larger. The drake 
should have a commanding appearance, with a rich green 
and purple head, and a fine long bill of a yellow ground, 
with a very pale wash of green over itf ami the* 1 bean” 
at the end of it jet black. His neck should have a sharp, 
clearly-marked white ring round it, not quite meeting at 
the back. Breast, a deep rich claret brown to well 
below the water-line, then passing into the under body- 
colour, w'hich is a beautiful French grey, shading into 
white near the tail. The back ought to be a rich 
greenish black quite up to the tail-feathers, the curls in 
which are a rich dark green. Wings, a greyish brown, 
with distinct purple and white ribbon-mark well de¬ 
veloped. The flight-feathers must be grey and brown ; 
any approach to white in them is a fatal disqualification, 
not to be compensated by any other beauty or merit. 
Leas, a rich orange. Nothing can exceed the*beauty of a 
drake possessing the above colours in perfection. The 
bill of the duck should not be so long as in the drake, 
and orange brown as a ground colour, shading off at the 
edges to yellow, and on the top a-distinct splash or mark 
of a dark colour approaching black, tMjo-thirds down 
from the top ; it should there be rounded,off, and'on no 
account reach the sides. The head of the deck is dark 
brown, with two distinct light brown lines running along 
each side of the face, and shading away t<% the \ipper 
part of'the neck.. Breast, a pale delicately pen¬ 

cilled with dark brown ; the back is exquisitely pencilled 
with black upon a moderately dark brown ground. The 
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shoulder of the wing is also beautifully pencilled with 
black and grey; flight-feathers, dark grey, and ribbon- 
mark as in the drake. Belly, up to the tail, light brown, 
with every feather delicately pencilled to the tip. Legs, 
orange, often, however, with a brown tinge. The Mus¬ 
covy, or Musk duck, appears to be a totally distinct 
breed, the cross between it and other ducks being, at least 
usually, unfertile. The drake is very large, often weighing 
ten pounds, and looking far more on account of the loose 
feathering ; but the female is less than the Aylesbury, not 
exceeding about six pounds. The plumage of this 
species varies greatly from all white to a deep blue-black, 
but usually contains both. The face is naked, and the 
base of the bill is greatly carunculatcd. The drake is 
very quarrelsome, and we well remember the injuries 
inflicted by an old tyrant of this breed belonging to a 
relative, upon a fine Dorking cock in the same yard. 
The flesh of the Musk duck is very good eating ; but it is 
far inferior as a layer to either the Rouen or the Aylesbury, 
and cannot be considered a very useful variety. ’ Call 
ducks are principally kept as ornamental fowl. The flesh 
is good : but there is too little to repay breeding them 
for the tabic, and their only proper place is on the lake. 
Flic East Indian, or-Buenos Ayres black duck, is a most 
beautiful bird. The plumage is black, with a rich green 
lustre, and any white, grey, or brown feathers are fatal. 
They arc bred as small ns possible, never exceeding four 
and five pounds. As ihey usually pair, squal numbers^ 
should be kept of both sexes. The flesh of this du^kafe 
more delicious than that of any other variety, in our 
estimation. The Cayuga, or large black duck of America, 
is a breed well worth naturalising in this country/being 
hardy and a good layer. The plumage is black, approach¬ 
ing brown, with a white collar or neck. Weight, from 
six to eight pounds each, being thus inferior to the Ayles¬ 
bury and Rouen, but with better flavour, and greater 
aptitude to fatten. The common duck needs no de¬ 
scription. Wc believe it to be the Rouen more or less 
degenerated, or rather, perhaps, not bred up to the per¬ 
fection of that breed. It should be remembered in Keep¬ 
ing ducks that the wild birds arc monogamous, and not 
more than two or three should be given to one drake, if 
eggs are wanted for sitting. The duck usually sits well, 
and always covers her eggs with loose straw when leaving 
them, a supply of which should therefore be left near her. 
The usual number laid is fifty or sixty in one year; but 
ducks have laid as many as two hundred and fifty ; and 
we believe with care this faculty might be greatly de¬ 
veloped, and their value much incieased as producers of* 
eggs. At present they are mostly kept for table. Ducks 
should have a separate house, with a brick or stone floor, 
as it requires to be frequently washed down. Clean straw 
should be given them at least every alternate night. 
Other attention they need none, beyond the precaution* 
of keeping them in until they have laid every morning. 
This is necessary', as the duck is very careless about 
laying, and if left at liberty will often drop her eggs in the 
water whilst swimming. When intended for fattening , 
ducks should only have a trough of water instead, of 
their usual pond, and should then be fed on barley- 
meal. Celery will add a delicious flavour. In ordinary 
rearing the ducklings should be left with the hen, or 
mother-duck, and kept from the water entirely f6r a week 
or tt n days ; then only' allowed to swim for half an hour 
•at a time, till the feathers begin to'grow, vise they will be 
liable to die of cramp. They will soon be totally ind6- 
pendent of tlicir mother, and may then be left entisdy to 
themselves; only taking precautions against rats, to 
which ^ducklings fall victims far oftener than anv other 
poultry. » 

Geese.‘- Of lhs«two principal breeds of geese, the gref 
c* Toulouse is larger and handsomer than the Embden or 
white ; they arp also better shaped, as a rule,’ and egery 
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way the more profitable variety. The forehead should be 
flat, ,and the bill a clear orange red. The plumage is a 
rich brown, passing into white on the under parts and tail 
coverts. The Embden goose is pure white in every 
feather, and the eye should show a peculiar blue colour in 
the iris in all well-bred birds. We should recommend for 
market to cross the Toulouse goose with the white, by 
which greater weight is gained than in cither variety pure¬ 
bred ; but much will depend upon circumstances. White 
or cross-bred geese require a pond, but the Toulouse, with 
a good grass run, will do well with only a trough of water, 
and will require no extra feeding, except for fattening or 
exhibition. With regard to the general management of 
goe^e little need be said. More than four of five should 
not be allowed to one gander, and such a family will 
require a house about eight feel square ; but to secure 
fine stock three geese are better to 011c male. Each nest 
must be about two feet six inches square, and, as the 
goose will always lay where she has deposited her first 
egg, there must be a nest for each bird. If they each lay 
in a separate nest the eggs may be left ; otherwise they 
should be removed daily. Geese should be set in March 
or early in April, as it is very difficult to rea** the young in 
hoi weather. The time is thirty to thirty-four days. The 
goose sits very steadily, but should be induced to come off 
daily and take a bath. Besides this she should have in 
reach a good supply of food and water, or hunger will 
o.Tinpel her, 000 by one, to cat all her eggs. The gander 
is ur'Vidiy kept away ; but this is not very needful, as he 
not only has no enmity to the eggs or goslings, but takes 
very great interest in the hatching, often sitting by his 
mate fdr hours. The goslings should be allowed to hatch 
out entirely by themselves. When put out they should 
have a fresh turf daily for a few days, and be fed on 
boiled oatmeal and rice, with water from a pond, in a very 
shallow dish, as they should not be allowed to swim for a 
fortnight, for which time the goose is better kept under a 
very large crate. After two weeks they will be able to 
shift for themselves. Only requiring to be protected from 
very Heavy rain till fledged, and to have one or two feeds 
of grain daily, in addition to what they pick up. For 
fattening they should be penned up lialf-a-dozen together 
in a dark shed and fed on barley-meal, being let out 
several hours for a last bath before being killed, in order 
to clean their feathers. 
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II.—THE COOK. 

In small households, where only one kitchen servant is 
kept, the duties of the cook comprise those which devolve 
qn the kitchen and scullery-maids of larger establish¬ 
ments. Whether the domestics be few or many, how¬ 
ever, the cook’s position is second in importance to none 
save’ that of the housekeeper. 

The only portion of housework which a cook in a 
moderate-sized family is generally expected to undertake 
% is the cleaning of the hall, the entrance, and the dining¬ 
room—work which can be done before breakfast, and 
.consequently without hindrance to her special vocation of 
cooking, .In very few instances will a good plain cook 
consent to clean boots and knives. If she does, a knife 
machine is. generally stipulated for, and is not an unrea¬ 
sonable request" when the interruption knitc-clcaning 
occasions is taken into consideration. Cinder-sifting, 
likewise, belongs to cook’s work in small families, and is' 
much facilitated by the use of a patent sifter, of which 
more anon. r 

Thc principal qualities to seek in a cook are early 
rising, cleanliness, punctuality, and sobriety. Honesty 
is, of course, essential in every department of domestic! 
service, but the wont of this virtue is apt fo display itself 


in cooks less in acts of commission than of omission. 
By failing to make- the most of the stores entrusted to 
her care, of by disposing of articles of food for her own 
rofil, what is indulgently termed “ want of economy ” 
ecomes actual dishonesty, and tends considerably to 
impoverish the means of employers. Therefore, in taking 
the character of a cook, it is important to ascertain 
whether she has the practice of turning every article of 
consumption—remnants, &c.—to the best account for her 
employer’s sake. A servant that possesses such know¬ 
ledge, and is willing to apply it to its right use, deserves 
better wages than one who recklessly squanders her 
master’s substance. If the pounds annually saved by an 
intelligent .and faithful servant were remunerated by a 
reward of so many shillings, there is no doubt that a 
spirit of economy would be ntore often displayed than is 
the case where no note is taken of similar virtues. 

A great point would be gained towards securing more 
efficient cooks than now usually fill situations of the kind, 
if every mistress of an establishment would prosecute her 
inquiries as to the applicants fitness for the place beyond 
the regular stereotyped questions relative to the reasons 
for leaving the last situation, wages, &e. Suppose, for in¬ 
stance—a satisfactory account of moral character having 
been given—the employer were to test the servant’s know¬ 
ledge of cooking by a few practical questions, such as : 
How long do you make up your fire before roasting? 
What lime do you allow for boiling a leg of mutton of a 
certain weight? What use do you put cold vegetables 
to ? What do you do with bones and dripping ? How 
much fresh meat do you require per week to supply soup 
in a given number of days ? How much meat do you 
consider should be consumed weekly in the kitchen ? 
How many loaves do you think are sufficient for a family 
of so many persons ? &c. 

By similar inquiries, the good opinion of a well-informed 
servant, far from being diminished, would increase in 
favour of the employer; and the bane of ignorance would 
cease to characterise the present body of cooks as a 
class. As much for the benefit of the inexperienced 
employer as the employed, the following directions are 
given. 

First, with regard to the kitchen fire. A good manager 
will keep the winder of the range close handy, in order to 
enlarge or narrow the opening according to the culinary 
operations required. This cannot be easily done if the 
grooves are suffered to become choked with cinders and 
dust. The only *ay to obviate this difficulty is never 
to light the kitchen fire before first sweeping out every 
portion of fuel. 

A fire for roasting iequires a somewhat wider opening 
than the length of the joint about to be suspended in 
front. Meat should always be put down before a “mend¬ 
ing fire"—that is, one which has been made up of coals 
still unconsumcd. It is bad economy to throw up the 
cinders for a roasting fire until the joint is done. A well- 
made fire should burn steadily with very little stirring 
until the joint is half cooked, when the meat-screen or 
dripping-pan should be moved from the front of the fire; 
the lower bars of the range should be thoroughly raked 
out from dusv, the burning coals should be brought genfjy 
to the front, and the back filled in with fresh, surmounting 
the top with a few pieces of coke and small lumps of coal 
mixed. By this means the progress of the joint in getting 
’’too rapidly cooked on the outside is arrested, and gives 
the heat a chapce of penetrating to the centre. A fire 
thus mhde will bum briskly by the time when the, appe¬ 
tising browning of the joint is needed. Half the failures in 
roasting are attributable to putting a joint down before a 
fierce ftre,-agd finishing with a slack one. 

Slsw roasting at the commencement iq, indispensahle to 
the preservation oribe flavour of the meat , This majr be 
effected bysregulating the distance fronuhe fire. About 
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fourteen inches will be found a good distance, admitting removal of the scum itself which causes the unsightly 
of the joint beingneared,” towards tttc end of the cook- aspect. From twenty minutes to half an hour per pound 

:_ * ,.r_...... s. _i __1_i_ 


ing process 


Fresh killed meat requires longer to roast than when and well, 
“hung." Meat a little frozen should be put into cold Cold u 


of meat, >vill not be found too long to boil a joint slowly 


be put into cold Cold water should be used for boiling, whenever the 

1 1 ■ I_•_ I ■ . . 1 . A ° 


water till thawed, and will be improved by being hung in liquor is to be afterwards converted into soup, 
the kitchen over-night. This rule applies especially to All kinds of fish with the skin on should be nut into 
Christmas joints, such as sirloin of beef, and turkeys of all cold water, with about a dessert-spoonful of salt to , quart 
sizes. Fat meat takes rather longer to roast than lean; of water. Crimped cod, slices of salmon, and other cut fish, 
about twenty minutes to half an hour extra on a large must be pul into boiling water containing the above pro¬ 
joint will be sufficient. The usual time allowed for roast- portion of salt. The water should barely cover cut fish, 
ing is from fifteen to twenty minutes to every pound, ac- A whole fish, weighing about four pounds, will take about 
cording to the strength of the fire and size of joint. half an hour to.cook, after ike water hi is come to a boil. 

Some cooks are partial to frothing their roasts, by using Skimming is as necessary for fish when boiling, as for 
flour. A well-cooked joint needs no such addition to its j meat. As soon as the water has boiled, the cover of the 
natural appearance, the streaks of gravy which flow from ' iish-kettle should be tilted on one side, to prevent the skin 
the centre, when the joint is well done, being ornament of the fish from cracking. Some kinds of fresh-water fish 
sufficient. If arty flour be used, it should be very lightly arc considered to be improved by boiling a few herbs in 
dusted on from the dredger, about half an hour before the the water, such as sprigs of thyme, bay-leaf, &c., accord- 
joint is taken up. ing to taste. 

Made gr.nies are generally considered objectionable Frying, being an expeditious mode of cooking, is in 
with roast meat. Every joint should be made to supply general favour with inferior cooks, but. if carefully *per- 
its gravy in its own trimmings. Pieces of flap, shanks of : formed, is both economical and wholesome. Of all modes 
mutton, &c., which are not usually sent to table, should ! of cooking, however, none are so liable to prove unsatis- 
be put into a small saucepan, with some water or plain 1 factory as that of frying, unless the nicest discernment is 
stock, when the joint is set down. These should be after- i exercised as to what articles will fry well, or not. The 
wards strained, and cither poured over the burnt ends, or ! chief drawback to success in this branch of cookery, in 
added to the gravy which has flowed from the joint into ; England, is the shape of the ordinary fryiiig-prfli. Although 
the dripping-pan. A pinch of burnt sugar will supply the ! one is constantly told in cookery books that “ fr yi w g ns 
browning. 'Ihe best gravy of all for roasts,is that which | simply boiling in fat,” the vessel in which the process is 
is cleared from the dripping saved from a former roast ■ usually performed precludes the possibility of complete 
joint, to which may be added some boiling water and a j immersion. In France, where frying is most successfully 
little salt. Gravy should never be poured over a roast , practised, the frying-pan is generally from seven to eight 
joint. It is a good plan to send the gravy to table in a ! inches deep, rendering the first principle of the art easv to 


sauce-boat, or tureen. 


be carried out. Too little fat, insufficient heat, and want 


Poultry requires to be pul clown before a brisk fire, and j of careful preparation, are apt to make fried dishes in 
should be previously lightly dredged will) flour, and ! English households wasteful and indigestible, 
covered with clarified beef dripping. 1 Wires w ill c-at more | Ildoie putting whatever is to be fried into the pah, 
tender if, for the first half hour of roasting, they ate basted \ sufficient fat should, if possible, be fiut into the vessel to 
with salt and water in the propoition of a dessert-spoonful cover the article. The pan should be scrupulously clean, 
of salt to half a pint of water. When basted the above : If there is any doubt upon this score, it is best to melt a 
time, the salt and water should be removed, and fresh , little fat in it over the fire, and wipe the pan out with the 
dripping laid in the pan. Some people recommend water , fat, which should afterwards be put aside. The great art 
and salt as a first basting for all joints. The mixture cer- . ol good frying is to know when the fat is hot enough, 
tainly improves the colour of the roast, but we fancy at ; Tlu» may be ascertained by sprinkling a- few drops of 
the cost of its flavour, the salt exciting a too hasty flow j cold water into the fat when supposed to be nearly boiling. 


of the gravy. 


If the water hissis, the lat is hot enough. A piece of 


Now that the use of close stoves afld kitcheners has , bread dipped in luu fat will be the best test as to whether^ 
become so general, the art of roasting in front of a fire is ] it is over-healed or not. If the bread just browns, 
in danger of being lost. “ Roasting in the oven,” as the ! the fat will do ; if it blackens, the fat should be thrown 
new method is termed, to be successful, requires a jar of | away, as it will destroy whatever is put in it. 
boiling water to be put into the oven with the joint. The j It is essential to a good colour of fried food that tKc 

’ articles should he perfectly dry. The only exception tet 


steam keeps the meat from becoming *lry on the outside, 


and prevents the objectionable flavour of burnt fat. The having tli.n p> perfectly dry before frying is parsley, which, 
water should not be removed till the joint is ready to to look green and crisp, should be shaken through cold 
brown. This practice holds good for all baking in the water immediately before it is plunged into the pan. 
side ovens of the ordinary kitchen-range. ' Lard is excellent for frying fish, and, if not burnt, may 

Boiling is a more simple process of cooking than roast- serve for several times. Beef and mutton dripping are 
ing,andfailsgenerallyfrombeingtoohastilypcrformed* A better for meat. Oil is much used by foreigners, but if 
steady simmering is all that is necessary to maintain during not of the finest quality gives a disagreeable flavour to 
thk mode of cooking, for which purpose ciflders mixed viands. Butter is the least desirable of all fats for the 
with a little coal, and the refuse from the trimmings of purpose, on account of the salt and water in it; and it has 
vegetables will be found to answer best. Boiling is not besides a disposition to blacken, unless great skill be used, 
an economical method of dressing meat, if the liquor in Broiling £ a favourite mode of English cookery, and is 
'which the joint is boiled is afterwards thrown away; 'especially adapted to our taste for plain meat. In order 
therefore, not more water should be used for the purpose to broil successfully the gridiron must be |>crfectly clean, 
than will just cover the meat. When tine water At near It should previously to being used be heated over tfttt fire, 
bailing, scum will rise to the surface, and should be and wiped between the bars with mutton or beef suet, or 
carefully removed as fast as 4 t is formed, When the scum fat. A clear fire is needful, but not necessarily a large 
no longer rises, the 4101 may be set aside to simmel- until fire. The gjidiroft should be raised slightly at the back, 
the end Wrapping meat in a cloth aoff boiling in fnilk A good took wilHtcver leave the fire when broiling is in 


or leVnon-juicc.is often recommended to secure a whiteness progress, the chief art being to keep the meat, constantly 
of appearance, but no node is so effectual as the patient turned in order ao prevent the pieces frbm settling. Forks 
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should never be used for turning meat A small pair of 
steak tongs soon defray their cost in the amount of 
nourishment they save. If a fork must be used, the cook 
should avoid sticking it in the prime part of the meat. 

Broiled meats should not be sent to table in gravy, 
still less should the meat be slashed to supply a gravy. 
A little pepper and salt, just before removing the meat 
from the fire, is all the relish usually necessary. The plates 
and dishes cannot well be too hot on which, a broil is 
served. 

The above are the simple rudiments of plain cooking, 
and should be familiar to every servant who undertakes 
a cook’s situation in an English household. It is not 
possible here to give full details of the duties of a cook, 
who should, however, understand the making of pies, 
puddings, pastry, and bread in general; she must also 
know how to prepare sauces, gravies, and soups ; she 
must be competent to dress vegetables, and prepare all 
ordinary herbs ; she is to know the value and importance 
of her stock-pot, and to see that it is never forgotten; 
she is expected to be acquainted with the most effectual 
methods of keeping provisions, uncooked or cooked ; she 
must look well to all the arrangements of her larder, 
kitchen, and kitchen utensils, and must know how to 
serve up all ordinary dishes. In many families some 
of the duties of the housekeeper fall to the cook’s share 
of work, and will form the subject of another chapter. 


DOMESTIC SURGERY. 

TKHTHING. 

• The Gums and Teeth. —The proper care of the teeth 
as, organs most essential for the preservation of health, 
cannot be too strongly impressed upon parents. Many of 
the illnesses of childhood are directly connected with the 
eruption and development of the teeth ; and these will be 
more particularly referred to in other papers, the object of 
the present article being only to point out those facts in 
connection with the teeth which every well-educated father 
and mother should be acquainted with. Each individual 
has two sets of teeth, the temporary and the permanent; 
the former being contained in the jaws at birth, and taking 
their proper positions within the first three years of child¬ 
hood, the latter being at the same time developed in the 
jaws and appearing from the sixth to the twenty-first years. 
The temporary teeth are twenty, and the permanent 
thirty-two in number. In the illustration (Fig. 23), taken 
ffom the jaws of a child of from six to seven years 
old, the whole of the temporary teeth are seen in their 
proper positions, and in addition, the crowns of four of the 

S manent teeth have appeared through the gum at the 
?k of the temporary set. The remaining permanent 
th are those embedded in the jaws, and at present im¬ 
perfectly developed. ' , t 

The teeth of the two jaws correspond in number and 
fornt, and the temporary teeth are as follows :—In the 
centre of each jaw are four cutting or incisor teeth ; on 
each .side of these is a pointed canine or eye tooth 1 and 
oeyqnd these again two grinding or molar teeth. In the 
permanent set the teeth arc of course larger, and are the 
following :—There are four incisors, two canine, and four 
small pre-molar or bicuspid teeth, as in the child; but, in 
addition, th^re arc on each side three large grinding or 
molar teeth, the last of which is called the wisdom-tooth, 
froth its being cut only when years of discretion &rc sup¬ 
posed t» have been .reached. 

, The period. &1 which each tooth makes its appearance 
through the gum is pretty constant, though it will depend 
somewhat upon the growth and health a' the child. On 
* an'average, the central incisors arc cut about the seventh 
month j the lateral.incisors from the seventh to the tenth 1 
month ; the front molars from the twelfth to the fourteenth 


month ; the canines from the fourteenth to the twentieth 
month ; and the back molars from the eighteenth to the 
thirty-sixth month. The permanent tectn appear in a dif¬ 
ferent order, the earliest being the first molars ; and these 
appear in the sixth year, and take their places imme¬ 
diately behind the temporary teeth. The two middle 
incisors are cut about the seventh year, and these neces¬ 
sarily displace all four of the temporary teeth; the two 
lateral incisors appear in the eighth year; the first 
bicuspids in the ninth year; the second bicuspids in the 
tenth year; the canines from the eleventh to the twelfth 
year ; the second molars from the twelfth to the thirteenth 
year ; and the wisdom-teeth from the seventeenth to the 
twenty-first year. It is to be understood that the above 
enumeration applies to both jaws, but that the teeth of the 
lower jaw are usually a little earlier in their appearance 
than those of the upper jaw. 

Lancing the Gums ,—When an infant is cutting its teeth 
its mouth is hot, and the gum is swollen and tenaer. Great 
relief may be afforded, and even its life may be saved, 
should it be subject to convulsions, by freely lancing the 
gums. This operation should of course be performed by 
a medical man, if one can be procured, but, in case of 
urgent need, a parent would be justified in performing it 
himself, if provided with a proper instrument, and having 
some knowledge of the subject. The gum-lancet is a steel 
instrument of the shape shown in Fig. 24, and may be 
procured of any surgical instrument-maker. In lancing 
the gums of the lower jaw it will be most convenient to 
have the infant held against the breast of a nurse, and in 
the sitting position, when the operator, sitting or kneeling 
in front, must steady the jaw with the left hand, as shown 
in Fig. 25, and with the right make a steady cut 
on the top of the inflamed gum down to the crown of the 
tooth, against which the edge of the lancet should be 
ntade to grate. In lancing the gum of the upper jaw, the 
infant may be most conveniently held on the knees of a 
nurse, and with tho head fixed between the knees of the 
operator, who can then lean over and see clearly wliat he 
is about. Lancing of the gums should only be resorted to 
when the tooth makes a prominence through the gum, and 
it will therefore usually make its appearance in a day or 
two. If, however, the gum has been lanced a little pre¬ 
maturely, no harm will have been done, the gum being 
more yielding after than before the operation, and the 
haemorrhage, which is never of any amount, serving to 
relieve the over-distension of the part. 

Care of the TcctU .—The temporary teeth require some 
supervision on the part of the parent, as the child is too 
young to do more than complain if he is in pain. Children 
who have suffered much from infantile diseases almost in¬ 
variably have badly-developed and unsound first teeth; but 
may, if well cared for, grow up strong and vigorous, and 
with sound permanent teeth. It is a common error to 
suppose that the administration of medicinB' has caused 
the early decay of the first set, or the unsightly markings 
sometimes present on the second set of teeth ; whereas it 
is the disease for which the remedies were given which has 
left iis trace behind. The molar teeth, both of the first 
and second set, are most liable to decay, and a child’s 
mouth should be carefully examined from time to time /a 
see if any of these teeth are discoloured or hollowed out. 
If they are, the child should be at once taken to a dentist, 
to have the diseased tooth stopped before it becomes 
gainful, so that it may not become necessary to extract it 
before its full time. As the permanent molar teeth take 
up theirt position behind the temporary teeth, it is most 
important, for the full development of the jaw and the 
proper arrangement of the teeth, that the temporary teeth 
should hot b# extracted too early. At. the same time, if 
the jaw should bt^ smqll, and the teeth are taking up 
irregular, and perhaps too prominent positions, it may’be 
necessary to*extract even some of the permanent teeth at 
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once, So 6rder to allow the othdrs to take their proper J bing pain it gives rise to, and the extraction of the tooth 


S ractitioners, ana s/routa oc carciui to see uuu an me tost power or mastication; and no one wt 
irections he gives are carried out, and particularly that back teeth should hesitate to have the want 




any mechanical arrangement which may be necessary in 
order to bring irregular teeth into position, is fairly and 
fully attended to. 

. Later in life, in addition to the ordinary cleaning of the 
teeth wish tooth-brush and powder, 

or soap, it is well to pay an occasional - 

visit to the dentist to have the “ tartar,” f 

or earthy matte* deposited by the / , 

saliva, removed from the front teeth. ~- g?v 

Even in the most cleanly mouths this [cL!^ 

is apt to collect and injure the gums, 

if it docs not the teeth also; and, as it 

is very tenacious, it requires sonic 

skill for its removal. At the same Njfej-r 

time the dentist should be requested to ( N. 

inspect all the teeth, in order to detect v. ^—>— 

the first inroads of disease, so that 

by careful “ stopping ” the mischief V \ \i j 

may be arrested. The nature of the Vj \ b 

stopping to be applied in each case -- 

must of course be left to the discre- Fi< 

tion of tlic dentist, but a patient 
should on no account consent to the 
insertion of a cheap “amalgam” 
stopping into any of the front teeth, 
since this always leads to great dis¬ 
coloration of, the teeth, and j 

consequent disfigurement. /y 

When toothache supervenes __ 

upon decayed teeth, recourse ' 

must of course be had to the J 

dentist, who may, in favour- jT* iKWn 

the tooth by destroying the 

■ nerve and then carefullystop- \ c? 4 V Wl/V* Jl\ 

ping the cavity. Extraction \ >4 lx \^«u il » g L R 

is the last remedy, and has re- V i \\ 

ccntly been robbed of nearly 1 j \V^ / " y j 

all its horrors by the intro- V JL naniMW' 
duction into dental practice 
of the administration of the 
nitrous-oxide gas as an antes- * 

thetic. This gas, when care- qK, 

fully administered in its pure j 

state, has the power, like 

chloroform, of rendering the J 

patient perfectly insensible, ^un m_ 

but has this advantage over , Fi 

chloroform, that the insensi- * 

biljty is much shorter, and - - 

that recovery from its influ- i - r ~ ( 8 

ence is immediate, and unat- « 

tended with sickness. Many 

dentists are in the habit of * 

administering this agent for all cases of extraction of teeth, 
bqt no person should take this, or any othef anaesthetic, 
without first consulting his ordinary medical attendant. 

Toothache is perhaps the most agonising pain to which 
one can be subject. If, from circumstances, immediate 


oacK teem snoum ncsitate to nave the want supplied arti¬ 
ficially, both for his own comfort and also for the pre¬ 
servation of the front teeth, upon which an undue amount 
of work would otherwise be thrown. Artificial teeth can 
! be had of every price, but here, as elsewhere, we would 
say, avoid an unqualified dentist, whose 
cheap teeth would be dear at any price, 
Ts since the purchaser would have no com- 

| _ . fort in wearing them. The question of 

J * * the necessity for extracting the stumps 

jB ——^ of teeth must lie left to the judgment of 

the dentist; but if, as often happens, 
it is advisable to remove some, it will 
(I, be necessary to wait some weeks bc- 

fore the model of the mouth, can be 
If, properly taken so as to ensure a proper 

fit. One caution only need be given 
with regard to false teeth, that they 

j j _ should always be removable at will, and 

Jp r * should invariably be removed from the 

~ mouth when the wearer goes to bed. 

- 3 j Inflammation of the Tonsils con¬ 

stitutes one of the common varieties of 
/as “ sore throat.” The sufferer experiences 

/. O pain and difficulty in swallowiagr^md 

If i wl talks with a peculiar thick voice, which 

jfJ 'KJ, is very characteristic. On looking 

/J into the throat the back part 

' of it is seen to be red and 

ft tUtyX. inflamed, and the tonsils are 

/ liW/ found to be almost blocking 

f HfcM { v up the passage. If there is 

l .. much fever and constitu- 

tional disturbance a medical 
man Should be consulted at 
I ■iuvlrlfV/iHbi^Dr once, but the best domestic 

|T > 'r? 93 ! Mm treatment consists in fre- 

JlUQKK|)|BJb qucntly gargling the throat 

.V 1 r \v HMM with hot milk and water, and 

JnpJ f«UUHl the application of linseed- 

meal poultices round the 
throat. The bowels should 
be thoroughly relieved with 
iVI an ordinary aperiefit, apjjjl 

LBv the patient should be fed 

with nourishing food, ip the 
ffMrl form of soup or broth, and 

will probably be the better 
a , for a glass or two of pO|t 

wine. If an abscess forms in 

— -—-^ the tonsil, it may produce 

• o J alarming symptoms of suf- 
J focation by its presence, and 
' 34 ‘ a surgeon should be at once 

* called in to open it. - An * 

abscess may burst of itself into the throat, and thus give 
relief, but only after many hours’ suffering. 

• Enlarged Tonsils are often found in young persons of 
delicate health, and give a peculiarly vacant appearance to 
the countepancc by obliging the syfferer to keep the, mouth 


recourse cannot be had to a dentist, relief may sometimes 1 constantly open, and to breathe heavily? A more seriqus 
be -obtained temporarily by die insertion of a pledget of consequence of enlarged tonsils is, however, the effect 
cotton-wool soaked in laudanum into the hollow^ tooth, *upon the chest produced by the imperfect aefiftission 
and by the application of warm fomentations to the face, of air to the lungs, the tendency to the deformity called - 
Several specific remedies art sold, which are certainly effi- “ pigaon-chest ” being common in these cases. The 


around a teoth may be known by the deep-seated throb- 


young 
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HOME GARDENING. 

- * V ROTATION CROPPING {continued). 

August .—!• Early.:strawberries will .have completed 
/their work in the producing I'.ic, and the jate kinds be 
making progress, and therefore it will be necessary to 
give them weir summer dressing, by clearing away all 
weeds, runners, and whatever material was laid down for 
- the purpose of keeping the fruit free from grit and dirt. 
A good watering with liquid manure will prove very bene¬ 
ficial both to those that have done bearing and those that 
are doming into fruit Raspberries will be in full bearing 
new, and as much depends on the gathering, we would 
advise daily recourse to the trees for that purpose, until 
they have ceased to yield. These, like strawberries, 
should be kept entirely free from weeds and other 
litter, and be occasionally supplied with liquid manure. 
X The whole of this plot, if properly managed, will be 
wider winter crop, with the exception of that portion oc¬ 
cupied' by a few potatoes intended for seed. Under good 
management, broccoli will have been planted, and turnips 
•own by this time, and, if so, little remains to be done, 
except the making up of deficiencies, of which our readers 
will be the best judges. 3. This department being of a 
permanent nature, little need be said, save to recom¬ 
mend salt to be sparingly scattered over sea-kale; but 
rhubarb will -need a more generous food, and must 
shave its fulL quantum. Weeds must be in all cases kept 
m Chayc and neither crop must be permitted to extend 
beyond its proper boundary. 4. As the onions in this 
plot-will have made considerable progress, a vigilant watch 
must 'be kept upon them, so that as soon as they are ripe 
they may be pulled up, dried, and stored away in some 
dry, .airy place. The. ground thus rendered vacant should 
be' at once planted with celery, in single trenches, forty- 
: two indies asunder from centre to centre, and not deeper 
than eighteen, inches. A six inch layer of well-rotted 
•table dung should be mixed up with the soil at the bottom 
of each trench, previous to planting. The first row planted 
will require earthing-up by this time, and this operation you 
cannot do better than see to at once. A good watering will 
also prove beneficial in dry weather. 5. Such peas as are 
over should be removed without dday, to make room for 
future crops, or for the broccoli [ planted between them. 
Any gaps in the rows of savoys, Brussels sprouts, &c., 
should be filled up at once, and as soon as the whole 
of the peas have done their work for the season, remove 
( the haulms, stir the surface of the ground, and give it a 
good soaking with liquid manure^ for the purpose of en- 
CO waging the growth of the broccoli and other green crops, 
gjjttiich will require earthing-up shortly. 6. As this plot 
'il§a£ present entirely occupied by kidney beans, both dwarf 
qand runners, you will merely have to keep the ground 
' Clear of weeds, and sec that the latter have proper support, 
y,' Provided the requisite quantity of beans were planted 
.here, and the carrots were properly thinned last month, 
/ *H you will have to do for the present is to remove the 
</htauims of the first crop of beans as soon as done with, 
hnd keep the compartment tidy in all other respects. 
8.As some of the early celery is still in this quarter, 
due attention must be given to it, so far as earthing-up, 

‘ Watering, with liquid manure, and weeding, is concerned. 
A moderate quantity of endive may be planted out here, 
and & few lettuces might very well be planted upon the 
celery ridges, provided it can be done early in the months 
’ because, if leftlater, thy ridges will be required far earthing- 
tip before the celery can be cleared away. 

/ September.-*-*. Mb time should be fast in giving this 
blot the dreasing advised last month, provided ypu have 
i hitherto omitted to do so, and there wal be little required 
■afterwards save -doping .weeds understand "getting rid of 
. any litter .that raaypercnahce acc»mulatethereon. As the 
nfaiberriec—that isto *»y,th»earlier ones—will have done 


bearing by the end tf the month, you may cut away the 
old canes, and thus strengthen the young ones, and thereby 
increase their fruitfulness next year.* Place stakes to 
the autumn-bearing ones, to whictCsecure them foam tithe 
to time, as required. A few of these late-bearing kinds 
should be cultivated in every garden. 2. This compart¬ 
ment, provided it has been properly treated, will be filled 
entirely with winter crops, and all the attention they will 
require at present is earthing up. Such of these vegetables, 
however, as are at all backward will be greatly assisted by 
one or two applications of liquid manure. Not that we 
approve of gross growth, as that only tends to make them 
more susceptible of injury from frost^pnd so forth; but 
in moderation assistance of this kinawill be found very 
beneficial. 3. The chief attention required here is to 
keep the ground entirely clear of weeds, with the ex¬ 
ception of gathering seed of sea-kale that has been per¬ 
mitted to ripen. 4. The growth of celery must be 
hastened by every legitimate means, because the onion 
crop will have prevented your putting in the plants so 
early as you would otherwise have done. Earth up such 
as arc ready for the operation, but not otherwise, as we 
are no advocates for performing this kind of work too 
hastily. Where lettuces or the celery ridges liave been 
cut for the table you may remove the old stalks, for two 
reasons—first, to promote the growth of the celery, and, 
secondly, for the purpose of giving the plot a neat and 
oiderly appearance. 5. The peas in this plot will soon be 
done with, and the removal of their haulms will give more 
room to the savoys, broccoli, and other winter stuff 
planted between them. In a word, as soon as you 
nave cleared away the former, give the soil a moderate 
digging, and a slight allowance of liquid manure. In a 
little time the latter may be earthed up a little, that is to 
say, as soon as they have taken advantage of the addi¬ 
tional space accorded them, which their roots will have 
done in a week or so; and fill up all gaps in the 
rows, and keep, the weeds under by the continual 
use of the hoe. 6. As soon as the kidney beans have 
given over bearing, the ground they occupied should be 
cleared, manured, and trenched for a supply of spring cab¬ 
bages, which may be planted as soon as the ground is 
ready for their reception. Let the rows be two feet apart, 
and the plants one foot asunder in each row, so that every 
other one may be drawn early, and the others left to-heart. 
7. The broad beans occupying a portion of this plot should 
be removed as soon as they have completed their work 
of bearing; and,vhaving manured and dug the ground, 
it Will be ready to receive cauliflowers or some similar 
crop. The carrots in this compartment will need little or 
no attention till the 6nd of the month, when they will be 
ready for taking up and storing away. The parsnips and 
beetroots, as a rule, should be left in the ground until 
March, with the exception of such as you may require for 
use between now and that time. 8. It will be necessary to 
earth up the celery several times during this month, taking 
care, however^iot to commence the work too early, nor to ■ 
allow a particle of earth to enter the hearts of the plants. 
Cq^l-ashes will be found beneficial for blanching the latest 
crop, provided they are placed against the plants and an 
additional outer lining of soil is added. Endive, which 
should be advancing rapidly on this ground, musthe<%ept 
perfectly free from weeds, and on no account must any- 
thing be allowed to enter the hearts of any one of the 
plants. 

October .—Little or nothing wiU be required here for • 
the present, with the exception of putting a stop to the 
growth of weeds by rooting them up with the hoe, and the 
Tctnoval of every description of litter. The late rasp¬ 
berries wiU most probably still continue to bear, and as. they 
do»>not like drw weather you will hie doing them a -good 
turn-by supplying them with a Kttlcfboisture. Suckers 
may, andsindeed should, be removed a^ sUoq as they are 
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ripe, but the' pruning may be postponed till the spring 
with advantage, x. This compartment, if filled with 
winter crops, will need very little care save earthing up 
such of them as have not yet been attended to. 3. The 
soalrale in this plot will be ready for forcing towards the 
end of the month, which can be accomplished, in two 
ways, namely, on the ground with the aid of 'inverted 

2 ower-pots and long litter, and by taking the foots or 
:ools up and bringing them forward in a heated structure 
of some Had. 4. Every attention should be paid to the 
earthing up of celery on this plot, and, provided dry 
weather continues, a good watering with liquid manure 
will be found to^hnprove its growth. 5. In a general 
way the peas on this quarter will have been gathered 
long ere this, and in that case the sooner their haulms 
are cleared off t,he better it will be for the broccoli 
and other green stuff that has occupied the intervening 
spaces. Of course, it will be some time before they 
resume, or rather acquire, their natural colour, but the 
air will enable them to do so. 6. Provided you did 
not put in the cabbage plants, as advised, last month, 
you should do so now, on the spot from which the kidney 
beans came. The ground, however, must be well ma¬ 
nured and dug or trenched previously, and the strongest 
plants alone used. 7. The carrots may now be taken up 
and stored, but the parsnips and beetroots should be left 
in the gro'tfnd for the present. The portion of the plot 
just cleared of the carrots should be at once well dug, and, 
provided it is moderately sheltered, it will do for the first 
crop of early cauliflowers. 8. If necessary, thin out the 
late-sown turnips ; but this must be done in moderation 
the first time. See that such things as lettuce and endive 
be fully exposed for the present, and that celery be earthed 
up when requisite, if a ary day be chosen for the work. 


CAGE-BIRDS: TIIEIR HOMES AND TREAT¬ 
MENT IN WINTER. 

The annual mortality of cage-birds in autumn and winter 
is far greater than that of other seasons ; this is very 
much due to the houses in which they live. They re¬ 
quire exercise and warmth, and they are often destitute 
of both to a sufficient degree. The rooms in which their 
cages hang are frequently hot by day and cold by night; 
and as for exercise, how can an active bird get what is 
worth the name in his little circular \vire prison and low 
narrow cell, which forbids all free use of his wings ? Men 
of judgment and experience have long since condemned 
all the little cages of a circular form, not only because 
their limits are so confined, but because they supply the 
bird with no shelter whatever. Why should birds in 
confinement have no chance of hiding their heads, when 
they have, so strong a liking for the practice in a state of 
nature? In winter especially, the best cage is oblong, 
and only open in front. It can be made handsome, and 
such small birds as goldfinches, linnets, and canaries, will 
be all the better and happier for one. The ends of such 
a cage may be formed of wire as usual, and covetfcd in 
with a sheet of glass. In a cage so made birds may 
Hhjfept safe from the effects of the sudden changes of 
temperature, which are so injurious. Proper attention to 
this one particular will stop half the gaping, panting, and 
wheezing which distress our b ; rds so commonly now, Tq 
.add to their dangers, in this Country it begins to get 
extremely cold very often while our captive warblers are 
•partly, denuded of their feathers by moulting. Thisjrenders 
it .all the more needful to look well to the lodgings of cage- 
bird*, for it is hardly-possible for them to get through the 
winter well if they begin it either without their winter coat 
or att equivalent The process xJf m^plting jn birtS, like 
.that Of dentition jn children, is trying, and calls for special 
care, aha this IS another reason for urging oid plea. 
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"When moulting in winter they require plenty of air, as 
well as green food, and generous diet generally. Seed 
birds, which we have mostly in mind, should n®£ hie 
limited to one sort of seed, but should have flax, canary, 
and bird-turnip seed, as well as groats. They do notwant 
a bath in winter, though requisite in summer * but if the 
claws become encrusted, gently put them in warm water to 
cleanse, and as gently dry them afterwards. Keep their 
cages very* clean, ana their trays, and aU that pertains 
to them. Let their nicely sanded floor be a credit to you. 
See that vermin are extirpated. Let the birds have a little 
old mortar, broken up, to keep them in lime. Cover 
up their cages at night, but not so as to stifle them. 
Generally do’your utmost to feed them with varied and 
nutritious diet, as green herbs, chopped boiled e gg , 
crushed bread and butter, and the seeds above named, 
and you will see your birds prosperous and happy. 


THE HOUSEHOLD MECHANIC* 

BLINDS. 

Fig. 60 shows the commonest form of blind—the'com¬ 
mon roller blind. It is almost too well known to need 
description. The roller, a, is made from a square strip of 
one and a quarter or one and a half inch wood, with the 
corners planed off until the piece is octagonal. On one 
end, usually the right hand, is fasened a little grooved 
wheel, B, and through the centre of both, the pivot, C.& 
piece of stout iron or steel wire, is driven. At thgjjtMer 
end of the roller a similar pivot is driven througn a sort 
of flange, D, which is just to keep the blind from running 
over the end. The pivots at each end are supported in 
two brackets, of hard wood or metal, something like E F, 
one having only a hole, as F, through it, the other a hole 
and an oblique cut from the top, into which to drop the 
pulley-end pivot, after the other pivot has been thrust into 
the hole F. Over the pulley B an endless cord, G, runs, 
which cord also runs round the pully, H, which may.be . 
fastened in any convenient position on the side of the 
window-frame. This pulley is in a small brass frame, 
which works in the slide, I, the back of which is formed 
into steps like a ratchet. Into this a spring on the frame 
of H catches, and in such a manner as to allow the 
frame to slide downwards only. The object of this 
movement is the tightening of the cord, G, in order to 
keep the blind wherever it is wanted. The material 
of which the blind is composed is tacked to the wooden 
roller, and in a wide hem at the bottom a lath is slipped, 
and a tassel and cord are fastened to the middle witn 
a screw-ring, for the convenience of pulling the blind 
down. This form of blind, however, has many disadvan¬ 
tages ; for instance, as its firmness is dependent on friction 
entirely, it is subjected to an unusual amount of strain qt 
its working parts, which working parts are often of too 
soft a material and of too hasty a manufacture. The pro¬ 
cess of pulling up is also tedious and inconvenient, the 
edges of the slide, i, often scratching the fingers. It is not 
wonderful, therefore, that many devices have'been thought 
of and patented to remedy these evils. We illustrate one , 
of these plans, not as being superior to many we have seen, 
bflt simply to show the principle on which they are most 
of them based, it being quite impossible to mention all. 
Fig. 61 shows a front view of this arrangement. The 
frame, A, screwed on to the wjndow-frame,,rn the same 
position as the wodd brackets before mentioned, and has 
in its edge a hole at c, to carry the blind pivot. So far, 
there is no material difference. The roller is aisB^nstthe 
same, but at each end it is let into a hollow iron’ end, . 
which terminates in a pivot fitting into the hole C- On 
the end of this box is a sort of drum, d, and further out 
istill a fachet^flliel, B (Figs. 6 ± and 63). Round theedge 
of this rachet-wheel is found a sort of band of brass, 
which is hinged to the brocket, A, at-F, and on tbi^botod 
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is Somali drop tooth, G. which takes into the racket. The - shows a two-tape light Venetian blind. A s^ies & thin 
lower end of the band terminates in a projection, H, in laths are strung^by means -pf tapes, D, at intervals Of 
which is a small hole. The bracket supporting the other about two inches as before stated. The bottom lath, c. 
Olid of the roller (Fig. 64.) is quite simple, the catch a being much thicker and stronger than the others, and 
failing over the oblique slit by its own weight, thereby the top lath, B, thk same. The wide tapes ran from the 
preventing the pivot tram jumping out of its place. the top lath, B, to the bottom, c, on both sides, and hold 

Now suppose we have the blind the thin laths in their places by 

coiled round the roller, as in the last B ' means of thin tapes sewn to the 

case, and slipped into its place in ("IlYI---- ,-(\n wide on cs alternately on the right 


Now suppose we have the blind 
coiled round the roller, as in the last 
case, and slipp.s 5 into its place in 
the brackets, the band g falls over 
the raehet, which cannot move be¬ 
cause of the tooth in G. Fasten a 
thin cord to the hole in the side of 
•the drum, and pass it through the 
«yp, H, and let a sufficient length 
hang down. The stick in the 
bottom of the blind requires to be 
heavier than usual, because its 
weight has to bring the blind down. 

To let the blind down, take hold 
of the string, 1, and raise it back¬ 
ward, as shown in Fig. 63. This 
will bring up the band G, and with 
it release the tooth from the ratchet; 
and the Cord, being allowed to slip 
through the fingers will be coiled 
on the drum by the descent of the 
blind. To. draw it up it is only 
Vacemry to pull the string, 
I,j®&eby drawing from the F 

drum the cord coiled on it, IT“g 
the bock of the teeth in the ( 
ratchet raising up the little } 

catch in Gj which falls into s 
its place by its own weight. \ 
When all the cord is drawn 
off the drum, the blind 
qhould exactly reach the 
top, so that the possibility 
of Over-winding the blind 
is prevented. No tassel is 
necessary to this arrange- 
. meat. 

.' Th*.spring blind consists 
of ahollow cylinder of metal 1 

(tin-plate), in which a spiral 
spring is coiled. The act of 
pulling down the blind by the 
' tassel winds up the spring; but 
a spring lever catch falls into 
a ratchet at one end, and pre- 1 
• vents it from flying up again. 

The lever is pulled up by a I 
r string fastened to Jt, and the I 
blind goes up. It is necessary If 
to steady it up with the tassel, II 
to prevent too sudden jerks. U 
we now. come to the most m 
elaborate, though decidedly 
tfae tnost complete of all—the 
Venetian blind. This consists 
of Queries of thin flat laths, 
the fgu length of the width of 
, the. window sashes, and about 


Fig. 60. 





Fig. 60. 
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and left edges. From One edge of 
the lath B, on the outside of the 
tapes D D, are two wide tapes run¬ 
ning up to the^iop board, A, and 
round two wide pulleys, E E, in 
it to the other edge, so making a 
triangular sling, which suspends the 
top lath from which the whole set 
hangs. The board A is screwed to 
the lintel or top of the window- 
frame. By referring to the end view, 
Fig. 66, the whole plan by which 
the laths are turned obliquely to 
diminish or increase the admission 
of light, will be evident, by pulling 
the cord H on either side. So far 
for the adjustment; now we have to 
show the drawing up. The limit 
oi length to which theblind descends 
is, of course, the length of 
the tapes, l> D, but by rais¬ 
es ing the bottom lath, C, by 

U\\ means of cords passing 

T\\\ through holes in each lath, 

or behind the tapes, D, each 
XI successive lath takes up 

yj the one above it, until the 

t| whole are accumulated in a 

A bundle at the top of the 

| window', all being supported 

on the thick bottom one, C. 
The cords which accom¬ 
plish this end pass from the 
board, C, to which they are 
knotted, up through a hole 
a. in each lath to the fixed 

board, A, over small pulleys, 
K K, in this board, and thence 
to each end of this board, and 
down over a pair of pulleys, L, 
to the hand at 1. Tne two, or, 
1 in other cases, three or more, 
\ cords are here knotted together 

\ to prevent the laths going up 
‘ one side at a time, instead of 
N quite horizontally, as they 
should do. The blind is fast¬ 
ened up by winding the cords' 
round two hooks in the win¬ 
dow-frame. 

I Lately iron Venetian blinds 

1 have been introduced andpa- 

tented by Messrs. Hodk&son 
and Garke, of Birmingham. 
Their merits are stated'to be 


lor raised out of the way. The advantage of thus easily cleaned, and the expense of repainting is avoided, 
ig able to modify the light afforded, whUe, at tfee same They go into less than half the space when drawn up than 


The method bylwhich these varied required adjustments look so clumsy ms the wooden blinds. , They v 
attained will be seen by reference to Fig. 65, which take fire, «and impart a cheerful appearance to the 
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THR REARING AND MANAGEMENT OF 
* CHILDREN. , 

VI.—CHILDREN’S CLOTHING {continued). 
Short-coating the Baby .—There age two important 
things that should never he forgotten in dressing infants 


profuse perspiration, predisposes them to take cold. Colds 
are the commencement of all kinds of diseases, and some¬ 
times establish a permanent constitutional derangement. 
Secondly, the clothes of babies and little children should 
never restrict them. All strings and buttons should be 
loose i bodies, waists, and armholes roomy, and to spare. 
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and children: neither to load them with clothes! nor 
to let diem, on the other hand, be exposed to cold in¬ 
sufficiently protected.. With & young child, care to shield 
it from draughts and to wrap it ina^mfodAblccloak, and 
not td expose it to'inclement weather, inmost necessary. 
Over-heatings clothing weakens children, and by causing 

VOT, X. 


There ikust be no compressing ligatures anywhere. llhOts, 
such as we often see adopted for babies, arc unfit for 
them. n The shoegiaket produces a narrow case that 
cramps UP ths liyjp creature's toes, and deforms them 
ills tightly laced'up the middle, and crueUy confines the 
fakle, that actually swells round it. often theoccasion 
*» la . 
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'<jf<mak joints and thiclf and unshapely limbs iu afi 
Unto a year old, the little knitted sock all of soft 


after life. 

^ >ft wool is 

heat 'foot-covering fof die infant human being. After 
.’dut, when tibe child ><%ms to walk a little, and toddles 
from chair to choir, a similar knitted Sock, with a cork 
sole to it, is all that, is needed. As soon as it begins to 
get about on its feet lot it have little shoes—very small 
pieces of silk merino, or llama, will make a baby’s quilted 
shoes. Place a piece of thin flannel next the silk, and line 
with cambric muslin ; tack all together, and quilt it. Any 
shoemaker will cut jthe mother a pattern for her shoe, and 
and also a pair of cork soles or thin soft leather to sew 
them to. ft is easy, and takes little time to make such a 
pair of shoes. They must be bound with ribbon round 
thetop, and straps; have buttons on the straps, and 
iosettes on the toes. Many ladies make such shoes for, 
fancy baraars. When the child is carried out, a little 
pair of Woollen gaiters, with soles, must be drawn over 
them and up the legs. When the baby begins to walk out 
,ojf doprs, let it have easy black kid shoes with straps; 
these may be followed by very loose cashmere. 

It is, generally speaking, an unthrifty plan for a young 
mother to cut up her baby’s long robing and underskirts 
to short-coat it. If her family increases these long gar¬ 
ments will be ready for new visitors, and it only takes two- 
thirds of the material to make the little frocks and petti¬ 
coats afterwards. It is one comfort, where economy is 
needed, to know that the expense of clothing the first 
‘ ^baby will Cover the cost of two or even three more, and the 
arsfetoouble, loo, will be sufficient for all; and only a few 
renewals will be wanted in the wardrobe. The expediency 
of keapping the flannels is doubtful, because new flannel is 
better than old for this purpose. 

There is a, better way ot making babies’ flannels than 
'either of those we have yet given; but many mothers 
object to the pleated flannel body as too warm and 
Weakening for the infant, The body is a plain piece, 
fifteen inches long and eight wide ; double it in half the 
narrow way at a A, Fig. 63, and cut out the half circles for 
anij-holes at BB. ‘Bind it all round with white ribbon or 
binding, and after the skirt has been added, sew 
.^Strings at C c C, about three inches from the edge, and 
■‘""‘Other side at the, edge at dud. This allows the 
7 to wrap over in front. The back breadth of the 
: .of the flannel is gored away each side to six and a- 
half inches at the top, the half allowed for the skirt 
seam and the front breadth to nine and a half inches. 
The front breadth is split open down the centre. 
,,The two breadths of flannel arc run and felled to¬ 
gether before this slit is made. Next bind it all round, 
waist and all, and then sew the waist of the flannel to-the 
waist of the body. Tic the skirt together, with ends of 
ribbon sewn on for the purpose. Flannel can be bought 
- c. with the edge worked with coloured silk to use for babies’ 
clothing. * 

v The cape of the baby’s cloak may also be used alone 
' when the child is short-coatcd. Most likely the entire 
, cloak, will require remaking and cleaning for a now baby, 
a^d jherefore it is well to wear out the cape in this 

frocks, or as they arc called three-quarter frocks, 
gre first used for babies, measure about half-award 
in Jthe skirt, and are added to eight-inch deep bo ties. 

. After & month or two, a few more tucks are run in these 
'skirts, to*enable the child to walk freely. A very delicate 
infa nt in cold leather. will be betteftstudied by having ith 
first “short coat "frocks five-eighths long in the skirt and 
grwfluuly, but not too quickly, reduced. f / 

Plain muslin frocks neatly hemmed <&e quite sufficient 
for short frocks, but wbereit is desired tp have them hand- 
. sanser in appearance they may be trtude like long frocks 
atfssgafr|*«^a e^tteoidery. ■ •. • 

Both Eat ' dresses and the quite 


ones, many mothers use pretty light fine-printed cambrics 
or scarlet tulle, or in winter merino or plaid. AS babies' 
frocks are now completely gored on both sides of the 
front breadth, which is set into the body perfectly plain 
at the waist. The bade breadth may be plain, and set 
into the waist gartered. Two widths generally suffice to 
form an infant’s dress, but should more be employed^ the 
side one would also be sloped away in the scams towards 
the front. 

A very handsome frock for a baby may be made of 
muslin, the gored front breadths made of rows .of machine 
tucks upright, and placed between bars of embroidered 
insertion. This entablier front, as it is called, is edged all 
round with insertion, outside which Ahere is a robing of 
vandyked work, also carried all round, and forming a 
robing continued from the braces on the body. These 
braces go straight across the back of the body like a 
berthe, as shown in Fig. 56. The back of the body is 
simply plain, a little full, and drawn slightly at the neck 
and waist into the worked bands. It is a plain unsloped 
piece of muslin. All round the hem of the skirt there 
is a deep embroidered flounce. The front of this dress is 
shown in the illustration marked Fig. 55. The sleeves can¬ 
not be very well seen in the entire drawing, but Figs. 60 
and 61 show two ways in which they may be made. A plain 
sleeve entirely of narrow machine niches may be set in 
an embroidered band, and edged with a frill of vautlyke, 
worked and headed with an epaulette with a lappet, like 
Fig. 61, the lappet falling behind ; or it may be merely 
trimmed with a narrow edge and set in under a graduated 
frill, like Fig^flo; or it may be a plain tucked sleeve edged 
with a narrow band of work and a frill like Fig. 6r, without 
the lappet epaulette. This frock, made of*vcry fine Swiss 
muslin, with Swiss muslin or lacc trimmings, is an elegant 
dress, either run with blue ribbon under every part of the 
insertion or worn over a blue sarcenet slip. A sash can 
be tied behind of pinked-out blue gras grains , with short 
ends and four bows similar to the sash drawn in Fig. 58 ; 
bows to correspond should tie up the shoulders, and silk 
or fine thread lacc socks and blue silk quilted shoes cover 
the little feet. Silk quilted shoes are very soft, comfort¬ 
able, and pretty for ?. baby's best wear up to a year and 
a half old. 

Winter frocks for children short coated arc exceedingly 
pretty made of plaid. The Rob Roy, that is scarlet and 
black; the Robertson, also scarlet and black, dice of 
scarlet and white; and the scarlet Stuart plaid are particu¬ 
larly appropriate for children. So is the dress Stuart, the 
scarlet plaid, in •which a little green, yellow, and black is 
mixed, mounted On a white ground. Fig. 57 illustrates a 
pretty way of making a boy’s frock of this plaid. A yard- 
and-a-half makes a child’s frock. Cut the body and sleeves 
first, using about a quarter-of-a-yard for the purpose; fold 
the rest in half. The front width is gored on both sides 
to about eight inches across the waist. For a boy's frock 
gore a little off each, side of the back also, but not for a 
girl’s frock. Cut the front breadth in half where the 
slanting pattern is observed. Mitre one side and bind if 
with black ribbon, velvet, or braid. Bind the under edge 
straight, to prevent its fraying. Sew the mitred edge 
about an inch over the other, and put a small black or a 
gilt button in every scollop. The mitres continue up the 
body. The body is piped at the top and the mitreaJraded. 
The sleeves are plain, and mitred bands are laid round' 
them with lappet ends behind, as shown in the figure. 
The belt is Witred, and so is the sash of two short ends 
and four bora and a knot The edge of the skirt is merely 
hen/fted. Ltfcce must be tacked round the tap and sleeves 
of tFis and all coloured frocks. 

Fig. $3 .Is suitable for a girl of boy. It may be made 
up df {fluid, merino, or cashmere, or of white piqttd, die 
trimming of vmet on braid. . A robing of the trittueiiif is 
brought down each side of rise front and goes sil'round 
’ -< S' V 
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the batk of tiie skirt above the hem; or it. may, alter 
traversing the hem at the sides of the frock, again be 
carried up behind, arid the back of thfc skirt be trimmed 
up -with straps like the front; but if this is done the skirt 
must be so gored in both breadths asfco be plain behind 
as well as in front at the waist, with only a couple of 
just at the back of the hips. Every strap’up the 
skirt and body is pointed at each end and run on> with a 
fancy button in every point. 

Fig. 64,1s a baby girl’s short frock. The tunic and 
lower part of the bodice can be made of plaid, and the 
rest of the frock of plain cashmere. It is also pretty if 
with the turtic an^porset of grey cashmere and the petti¬ 
coat and. bodice top of scarlet. The tunic is gored quite 
plain to the waist in front, and slightly gored at the sides 
of the back, which is pleated at the waist. The edge is 
mitred and bound with black braid. The petticoat is only 
a piece put on under the mitres of either plain scarlet 
cashmere or with upright- small pleatings. The top of 
the body and sleeves are scarlet, plain or pleated, accord¬ 
ing to the petticoat. For a dress frock blue llama over 
white alpaca is very pretty, and the alpaca petticoat 
trimmed with two rows of blue ribbon, instead of the 
mitred edge two rows of white ribbon can be used to trim 
the tunic, or instead of two plain rows a twisted row, like 
Fig. 54. The tunic must of course correspond with the 
petticoat in die style of trimming, only blue trimming is laid 
on the white, ana white on the blue. The sleeves are epau¬ 
lettes, the shape of which may be seen in Fig. 62. 

In winter, children from the time they are short coated 
generally wear a pelisse made exactly like*a frock with a 
high body and.long sleeves, and a cape and collar of the 
same material. The capes are now made very short, and 
do not quite reach to the waist. Black velveteen, brown, 
or Hue merino are very suitable for such a purpose. Trim 
with a broad military braid and n narrow one of the same 
colour as the pelisse, and a row of buttons down the front 
in the manner illustrated by the cut, Fig.,59. M ar.y people 
use white worsted braffd for such a purpose. In very cold 
weather the pelisse can be worn over the frock, which is, 
however, generally removed. 


THE-HOUSE. 

LIFE ASSURANCE. 


It will be rather difficult to explain, in a popular manner, 
the principles involved in the computations by which the 
profits of a life assurance company are assessed, and from 
which are derived the large bonuses referred to in our 
last paper. Let us, however, sec what we can do. 

By certain methods of calculation known to actuaries, 
an estimate is periodically made, usually every five or 
seven years, of tne present value, at the time of the inves¬ 
tigation, of all the sums assured and bonus additions to the 

S ides for which the company have made themselves 
ie, as well as of ail annuities and other liabilities. 
Against this is set the value, also computed in present 
money, at the same date, of all the assets or -fundf in 
band to meet such liabilities. The difference between 
these two amounts—both, observe, estimated in present 
momy—is the surplus or profit of the company; and 
supposing the estimates to have been made upon true 
principles «f valuation, tins surplus shoukHk- the sum 
that has been actually, realised during the preceding five 
0* seven years. • 

It would be quite out of place hereto attempt any 
investigation or even explanation of what these tn* prin- 
Indied, even well-informed actuaries tup far 


'are. 

frotp bring agreed qn the subject, arid a great variety of 
pracricfe necessarily prevails amqne dm different *o*n- 
pantes ja connect' -a with rite periomcia vahiarisaa. ' 

Wo sball^tirtfow ourselves to stating •eaemUythtt M| invented, sad at what rate of interest 


regards the liabilities, the estimate should be made upon 
a table that may fairly be considered to represent the 
mortality of the company under investigation.; and the 
rate of interest jliould be less, probably by 1 per cent., 
than the interest actually realised on the investments. 
The method of dealing with the “ loading,” or per cent- 
age for profit added to the net rate of premium, should 
be indicated, to show that the valuation has not been 
made upon an erroneous and dangerous principle; by 
which the future profit is anticipated, instead of the 
actually realised profit during the preceding quinquennial 
or septennial term being shown. It is most important to 
bear in mind that if in the valuation of the future pre¬ 
miums the “loading” be included, the effect will be to 
treat as a present asset, available for division, what i$,‘in 
fact, the reserve for future expenses of management, to 
provide for bonuses which, as we have before pointed 
out, the assured public will have, and to guard against 
possible fluctuations in the rate of interest and mortality; 
for it will easily be seen that the one may diminish and 
the other increase from financial and sanitary conditions 
over which the most prudent company can have no .con¬ 
trol. And as regards the assets, it should be made 
apparent that tlicir present value is set down at such a 
sum only as they might reasonably be expectedrto realise 
if they had to be sold at the date of the estimate. To 
deal with this important subject, and with others bearing 
upon it in connection with the affairs of life assurance, 
companies, in which so many thousands of persons jps» 
vitally interested, is admitted to be one of the mtfii' diffi¬ 
cult of the social problems of the day. 

The surplus or profit being arrived at by one or other 
of the methods adopted by actuaries, is, in the case of a 
mutual company, divided among the policy-holders by an 
addition to the sum assured payable at death, which is 
termed a reversionary bonus, by a cash payment, or by 
an equivalent reduction in the annual premium payable, 
according to the arrangements of the society. 

In a proprietary company a certain proportion only— 
which may be two-thirds, three-quarters, or four-fifths—is 
divided among the recipients entitled to share therein, 
according to the provisions of the deed of settlement, 
while the remaining onc-tliird, one-quarter, or one-fifth, as 
the case may be, goes to the pioprietors or shareholders, 
to remunerate them for the use of their capital, which is 
an important security to the assured body. 

Another very difficult and much-discussed question 
relates to the principles of division as regards the relative 
rights of the different recipients. Each office will probably 
be prepared to show that its own method of distribution 
is the only correct and equitable one. As, however, scarcely 
two offices adopt the same plan of division of the surplus 
among individual policy-holders, and as they cannot all 
be right, wc can only counsel our readers, as they cannot 
alter the matter, to assure their lives in a good officeyto 
take all they can get in the way of a bonus, and to hope 
that, to some extent at least, they will participate in the 
profits of the business in proportion to their .several con¬ 
tributions to those profits, remembering that the chief 
thing to be considered on their parts is the security offSred 
by^the office of their choice; and the certainty that the 
sup contracted for, and the bonus, whatever it may 
amount to, will be duly paid upon a claim arising. 

And now we shall probably be expected to define what 
' we mean by the expression a “ good office.” We can only 
reply briefly, that in our opinioh an office that merits this 
appellation is one that will be able to give satisfactory in¬ 
formation on the following points, viz.:— 

1. publication oj Accounts , comprising annual balance- 
sheets and valuation returns, stating the principle* of 
valuation, and shewing clearly the amount at risk, 

} present or cash Value of assets in hand totneet 
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' '3. Expenditure. —11 should be shown that the value of 
the“loading” or of the proportion thereof, whatever it 
may be that is reserved, is sufficient to cover expenses of 
management, and to provide for the bonuses which in the 
■' present day the assured insist upon, having. If the expen¬ 
diture exceeds the w loading , 0 the office cannot be solvent. 
The working expenses in twelve first-class offices vary 
from seven and a half to ten and three-quarters per cent, 
on the premium income of the year. 

%. Amalgamations .—It would be satisfactory, as a rule, 
to find that there had been none, though cases may arise 
in which an amalgamation between two companies might 
have taken place to the advantage of both, provided no 
undue amount were paid for the business. . 

4. Caution in the Acceptance of Risks, so that the 
assumed rate of mortality is not exceeded. This requires 
very careful watching, as will be apparent when we state 
that die mortality experience recently collected and pub¬ 
lished by the Institute of Actuaries (which embodies the 
e&eriqnce of twenty important assurance companies, 
ranging over 160,426 lives), shows that the duration of 
life, even among the selected lives upon which assurances 
have* been effected, differs very little, at all events, from 
that shown by the Carlisle table of mortality, a table in 
very general use among life assurance companies. The 
reason why the benefit of selection (from which at first 
sight it would appear that the office must derive great 
advantage, all die-lives being subjected to a strict medical 
Vxa*nihation>is not greater than it appears in fact by these 
t atd u bto be, is probably that there is always a contrary 
influence at work against the company to induce the 
acceptance of lives known to be doubtful, if not altogether 
diseased, and the unsoundness of which the company's 
medical examiner cannot always detect 

c. Safe Investment of the assets, at a remunerative rate 
of interest 

& Careful Management genexaSiY, by an efficient actuary. 


. GOLD AND SILVER MARKS. | 

MANY articles of gold, and nearly all of silver, and even ! 
electroplate, bear certain marks, some acquaintance with * 
which everybody ought to possess. The marks upon 
the precious metals are called “ hall marks "—probably 
because, in London, they are put on at the Goldsmiths' 
Halt Only one quality of silver is hall-marked, viz., 
standard silver, in the proportion of eleven ounces and 
two pennyweights of pure silver and eighteen penny¬ 
weights. o* alloy to every twelve ounces troy weight. 
With gold, the case is different, and a person may pur¬ 
chase hall-marked gold of many values from about eighty 
shillings per ounce, although gold worth less than about 
one pound eleven;shillings and sixpence per ounce is 
♦ery seldom marked: In 1869 the Goldsmiths’ Com¬ 
pany in London discontinued marking gold chains of in- 
ngtor quality; and gold watch cases must be of eighteen 
mat gold. Some foreign watches marked as eighteen 
qpd gold, have the cases in part made of silver or other 
ii^fmorr’>« ;2tal. In England also, sometimes, rings marked 
1 aa ^gold of, superior quality are partly of inferior gold. 
Tfaw f* the result of fraud : unprincipled makers some- 
tbnOS twci®8 rings to be hall-marked, after which they qpt 
outthe jjortipn marked and insert it in rings of lower 
valqe. - This is also done with silver, but to a less extern. 
Assuming $»jdt articles* bearing they hall nutrks of-the 
United Kisgdotn are 'j'hat they profess to be, we will 
descrifaadMt /r 5 marks, They are of live scuts, asfollfw :-*» 
i:Tfhe kail mark proper, denoting the place where the 
“ articles were stamped. For Birmingham there 4s an 
anchor;; for London* ..a leopard's head.; for Chester, a 
digger and three wJfcat sheaves; for Sheffield, a*crown; 
for York, five lions iveadsand a cross ; for Newcastle-on* 
Tyne, three castles pfor Earner, a ?wtle with three towers; 


for Edinburgh, a castle and 1 km; for Glasgow, a tree and 
a fish with a ring in its mouth; for Dublin, a figure of 
Hibernia. Y 

2. The duty mark, which is the head of the reigning 
monarch, and shosfc that duty has been paid. 

3. The standard mark is, for England, a lion passant; 
for Edinburgh, a thistle; for Glasgow, a lion rampant; 
for Ireland, a crowned harp. Gold is also marked with 
figures, as 22 for gold of twenty-two carats, 18 for gold of 
eighteen carats, 9 for gold of nine .carats; and these 
figures are the only guide the purchaser has to the quality 
of the metal. 

4. The makers mark is the initialled' the maker in 

common capital letters. ^ 

5. The date mark, which varies yearly, and shows when 
the stamps were impressed. By this mark, therefore, the 
age of an article can be ascertained. It will be sufficient 
to give the explanations of the date marks of the Gold¬ 
smiths' Company for two hundred years. 1656 to 1675, 
old English capitals; 1676 to 1695, small Roman letters ; 
1696 to I7r5, the court alphabet; 1716 to 1735, Roman 
capitals; 1736 to 1755, small Roman letters; 1756 to 
1775, old English capitals; 1776 to 179;, small Roman 
letters ; 1796 to 1815, Roman capitals ; 1816 to 1835, small 
Roman letters ; 1836 to 1855, old English capitals ; 1836 
to 1875, old English small letters. The head of the 
sovereign will aid in explaining the dates. 

Inasmuch as many articles of jewellery go into the 
market without any of the above marks, the public have 
no guarantee beyond the word of the dealer. Under the 
circumstances^ it is desirable that people should take the 
advice of a leading manufacturer, who says, they ought— 
1, to learn the various qualities and prices of gold ; 2, in¬ 
quire at time of purchase what quality of gold they are 
buying; 3, have tne quality plainly stated on an invoice ; 
and 4, pay in proportion to quality. 
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BELL-HANGING. 

The simplest way to look into the mystery of bells and 
bell-hanging, as known in ordinary houses, will be perhaps 
to trace a wire from the pull at one end to the beu at the 
other. Fig. 68 is a diagram of a bell-pull such as is usually 
found at the side of the fireplace, and in this, as in nearly 
all, the principle of action is leverage. The lever A is 
pivoted on the screw C, and has on its upper end a knob, 
b, to take hold of. •The nose of the screw being prolongs! 
and screwed to take on the ornamental plate which hides 
the working part, bo 3 i plate and knob being of various 

f attems and qualities, according to the situation. 

astened to A, and also hanging on c, is the drum p, 
round a part of whiph runs a flat chain, of which there is 
just enough to encircle about one-half of the drum, to which 
it is fastened on the top. The lever is only free to move 
between the gap in the ring, or about a quarter of a circle. 
This movement, however, is quite sufficient. A small hole 
at G in the ring, allows the chain to move out or in with, 
each movement of the handle. The wire, w, is fastened to 
the lowest link, and proceeds to the crafik, H, the form of 
which is that of a simple triangle hinging on a pivbt atthe 
apex, I, the opposite comers having holes to receivs/fhe 
wires. In the course of the wire, if the bell is a long 
way off, and, not in a direct line, perhaps several of these 
■cranks will bdfound, and they also vary in form according 
to the directiomof the motion required. Shoiikl thewire 
have ti traverse long distances horizontally, it is passed 
through small staples of galyanised wire to prevent its 
weight Tram dragging it down. The wire used Is copper, 
and the price per ounce about 2d.; bfijt in large quantities 
it is «much ( heater. The banging of |he bell iteetf is 
shown at Fig, 67. \ isa fiat brass frame, *#ch faster* to 
the wall, and having a lever arm, B, piv#ted'«n ft, to the 
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end df which lever, opposite the pivot, the wire, w, and COOKING 

the spiral spring, s, are festened on a liftle boss, or drum, * 

round the pivot. But hanging with B is a long, flat spring, bbill-iibh. .. 

C, to the end of which is fastened the 1*11, D. The spiral Mussels with’ Sharp Sauce. —Cook the mussels as 
spring, s, is nailed to the wall at T, and is fastened at already directed; turn them out, and set the liquor aside 
sufficient tension to pull back the lever, B, to its stop, h, to settle Leave each mussel in the valve or half-shell to 

_i_i_—_ aJ at_:_«* rru- o __~ir >p_i_ 


after it has been moved, by the wire, w. The 
has, however, to the whole length of the wire 

.11 _•_1_1._l *__A *■ Lj 


spring, s, 
through 


which it is attached, removing the other half-shell. Take 
out the weeds and the parasitic crabs. Neatly, arrange or 


all its various bends and turnings, strained tight right up pile the mussels in the half-shells in the centre of a dish, 
to the hatffile, A, Fig. 68, and upon it the balance neces- A soup-plate will serve for a small quantity. Take some 


sary depends. The flat spring, c, 
to which the bell, D, appends, has r 
for its purpose only the prolonging 
of the swing motion of the bell, for 
it is well known that a single move¬ 
ment of A will produce a ring continued 
in proportion to the delicacy of the 
balance. Should, however, any bell fail 
to act, the cause will most probably be 
that the length of wire between two ‘of 
the cranks lias got stretched or broken, 
in which case the handle, A, Fig. 68, 
will hang down loose. 

Where a number of bells from different 
parts of an establishment are all brought 
together, <they should be arranged tin the 


of the mussel-liquor, and with it* 
instead of water,make melted butter, 
using the butter liberally. 
pepper and a good dash of vinegar. 


When it boils, pour it over yefur 
mussels, and serve. 

Scalloped* Mussels .—Cook the mussels 
as above; pick and take them out of 
their shells. Have scallop-shells or tin 
pans made of that shape. Put grated 
bread-crumbs at the bottom; on these 
lay mussels, putting amongst them little 
bits of butter; season with pepper and 
grated nutmeg; sprinkle more bread¬ 
crumbs over them, and so oft till the 
shells are full, covering all with bread- 


bell-board in a regular and systematic order—that is, crumbs at the top. Moisten with a small quantity of the 
the smallest, or highest toned, should be at one end, mussel liquor. Set in the oven of your cqoking-stove, • 
and gradually range up to the largest, or deepest or in an American oven, till they are well heated through; 
toned, each succeeding bell a trifle higjier than the and the top nicely browned. 

former. The reason for this arrangement is obvious— Fried Mussels (Grande Cuisine ).—Shake your mussels 
the smaller bells allowing the wires to the others to pass in a saucepan with the lid on without water. When well 
over them without touching them. With large numbers i opened take them out of the shells, remove the weed 
of bells together, it would be often difficult attached to the root of the tongue {really the 


to tell which had been rung, from the slight 
variation in tone, so the following arrange- 
ment is adopted Each wire passes in as 
usual to its respective bell, affixed to which 
is a small catch, having at the bottom a / 

pendulum, which continues to swing a con- /V'' 

siderable time after the bell has ceased to t fh 

ring ; or, better still, after setting in motion | fin 

their respective pendulums, all the wires V 
proceed to a single gong, which only utters \\$s 

one note, and leaves the pendulum to show 
which room requires attention. The great 
advantage of the latter plan is too evident 
to require even mentioning. * 

The numerous forms of bell-pull contrived 
to suit the varied requirements of house- 
holds ? are all more or less on the same 
principle as we have illustrated. The wires 
themselves arc often passed through*tubes M' 

of thin zinc let into the plaster of the wall, 11 / 

several wires sometimes passing through *»-» J (, 
one tube ; but the cranks and connections w 
should, if possible, be'where they are acces- Fi e- 6®. 

sible whan, repairs are necessary. In hotels . 
and large buildings, electricity is rapidly superseding 
the old system of bell-hanging, and it is now being 
gradually introduced into ordinary houses. *In another 
papavVe shall treat fully of electric bells. Speaking- 
tubes, again, are very useful, and easily connived, ordi¬ 
nary iron gas-pipe answering the purpose Aally as well 
as gutta-percha, and at a much less pwx, and the 
flexible ends and whistles can be purch^ml sufficiently 
handsome for the most elegant apartmftt, and fiffici- 
ehfly cheap to be within the reach of the mosfordl- 


attached to the root of the tongue {really the 
—\. foot) and the crabs which nestle inside the 

"\ \ mussel. Lay them on a napkin to cool and 

I 1 drain. Make a batter to dip them in with a 

J K j little of their own liquor, Sour, butter, and ap 

/ egg ; season with salt, pepper, and what else 

you please. When this is smooth and *well- 
\ thickened over the fire, it is ready. Dip the 

pjri)) J mussels one by one in this ; lay them on 

J a board so as not to touch each other. When 

—cold, with the sauce sticking to them firmly, 
~ - roll them separately in bread-crumbs, and 

I fry them light brown in a deep small sauce- 

f pan containing plenty of hot fat. They may 

. j w be served heaped on a dish garnished with 

/t fried parsley, or they make an elegant gar-* 

A| nish for fried fish served on a napkin. Large 

- I oysters (scalded before dipping in the batter) 

L- 4 ) may be fried and served in the same way. « , 

^ Cockles .— Cockles, especially those .from, 

' shores overlying a stratum of clay, after a* 

thorough washing in two or three waters, 
and draining awhile, should be put into salt 
i. and water—Jess salt than sea-water, which 

may be easily ascertained by otasting—to 
cleanse* themselves. Let them lie there all night, changing 
the water if you can. Cockles are nicest roasted on the 


jived, oral- with bread and butter. As soon as they open wide they 
Stly as well are done enough; or they may be shaken in a closed 
>, and the saucepan, with no ^Uter, over a brisk firej till they are 
s ufficiently done. Guides may be dressed in all the ways*—except 
- J luffici- fryingWpractised with oysters and mussels. They, 
sjfordi- good Welded, scalloped, stewed, and in sauce to go' 

» tifiv Tirtled fish. 


When several pijfes terminate in the^amaiplace, the 1 
whistles are fitted* with indicators-aiittle^^ta-y rods which 
are blown out’when the whistle is used, thereby showing 
where the ahentihn is required. 


frying 
good j 
any be 


^practised with oysters and mussels. They^are 
faded, scalloped, stewed, and in sauce to go with 
led fish. 


than in several .waters ; then boil thi*m an hour or mp» 
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tm tender, in no more water than will cover then); then 
aep/t them as a stew, thickening their liquor with flour 
, arid butter, and seasoning with pepper, salt, and vinegar ; 
v ter scallop than in their own shells with bread-crumbs, 
, fatter, pepper, moistened with a little of their own juice, 
4 and browned on the top in an oven or before the Arc 
They may be added, choked to oyster or- lobster patties, 
and, with hard-boiled eggs, may enter appropriately into 
any fish pie, butt in every case, the scallops must be well 
boiled previously. 

Stftved Oysters.—. A light dish for invalids who find 
ntpBOteted Oysters too cold and difficult of digestion. As 
yott Open the. oysters, put them and the liquor from the 
sheBs into a small basin, leaving tire liWirds on them; 
these are not left for the sake of being eaten, unless 
liked, but for the juice that comes from them. For a 
d«en middle-sized oysters, put into a small saucepan a 
. temp* of butter as big as an egg; over this, pour the 
oysters and their juice; dredge a very little flour over them, 
seasoh moderately with pepper and grated nutmeg, add 
two or three table-spoonfuls of cold water; set the sauce¬ 
pan on a gentle fire, keep shaking the oysters round and 
round ; as soon as the butter is melted and the liquor 
hot) set the -saucepan on the side of the stove to let the 
oysters get warm through—they must never boil , which 
would make them hard and shrunken. Continue shaking 
or stirring from time to time. On a hot dishi-lay a large 
" slice of toasted bread ; on this deposit the oysters with a 
Speop; then pour over them nearly all the gravy, leaving 
in the saucepan a table-spoonful or so, into which the grit 
tead sediment will have settled. 

•. Tie JSasor Fish or Solcn should also be cooked like 
.•ystersj and makes most excellent and strengthening 

wrap. 

' Clams figure very conspicuously in American bills of 
fere. We have never seen them sent to table in Great 
Britain, though they are to be had for the gathering on 
many spots. “Clams,” observes Soyer, “are a species 
of cockle, only found in Devonshire, Cornwall, pails of 
Wales, and on the west coast of Ireland and Scotland.” 
- The fish,” he adds, “ is much superior in flavour to the 
oyster, and if eaten raw, should be about the same size; 
irirt if larger, should be made into soup, or cooked in the 
same way as the oyster." 

Stewed Clems (American). —Put the clams in a stew- 
pan, with about the same quantity of water as the juice of 
the dams. Boil twenty-five or thirty minutes; remove 
afi the scum that rises, and season with butter and a dust 
"of pepper. 

Flashed Clams.—Chop clams fine; stew them in their 
own juice and a little water. Boil fifteen minutes, and 
season with butter and pepper. After taking up the hash, 
e thicken the gravy with one or two egg yolks, and lay bits 
of - toasted bread round: the dish. Clams may also be 
ftted in batter, or with egg and bread-crumbs. 

. . ,, VEGETABLES. 

®ohing is the ordinary mode of cooking vegetables, 
is to throw them (whether roots, foliage, <floWcrs, 
«fr -Wsripe seeds) into cold water, after trimming or other 
preparation j to let them lie' there, if shrivelled or tkaop- 
togfr-.'ratii they have recovered their , natural crispness; 
then to ’throw them into rain or river water, or other 
«ntsr-.irajte’*efr artificially by the addition of a small 
ch ef carbonate of £oda; to keep\^hem boiling without 
. fid- fw jth roots.this is immaterial, though ..it is one 
•ia*|p,»s 4 irisSsfjMg greens a-good colour) j to itefjne all 
sarahs ft mes ; to cook them enough; andNb take 
them up OS stem AS they are done through, instead of 
fanriag them to pehtbc, and) lose the*,- natural juices in 
theteteer . I,'',: v s 

TolBris there Urevetoeptionf iPeas and- beans may-lie. 
thtewn into cold water udt«a they are dried, but whe^s green- 


are best not thrown itfto cold water; and the former should 
be boiled in the least quantity of water possible. Potatoes 
require different treatment, according to their land and 
the soil in which jhey grew, Very tnealy or large potatoes, 
if thrown into belling water, will fall to pieces outside, 
while still raw in the centre; while small firm or waxy 
varieties (like the old Dutch) axe best thrown into boiling 
salt Water. If you buy potatoes of the grower, he will 
often tell you what treatment suits them. At any rate, an 
experiment‘both ways will soon settle the ciiSjpdty. But 
the qualities of potatoes vary, not only with soil and kind, 
but also with the period in the season. We have known 
potatoes, waxy and watery when flat dug up, become 
light and floury in February or March, after the eyes had 
sprouted perhaps three or four inches. The reason is 
plain : superabundant moisture had been drawn off, and 
the starch, which forms one of its component elements, 
had had time to mature itself. 

How to cook Potatoes. —It is well known that a good 
potato may be spoiled by bad cooking; and, by good 
management, a bad one may be rendered comparatively 
good. In fact, no vegetable depends more on the cooking 
than a potato. In the first place, if the skin is taken off 
them before boiling, it should not be peeled, but scraped, 
for the following reason : if peeled, it is reduced in size 
considerably; besides, the outside removed is the very 
best portion of the root. An iron saucepan is preferable 
to a tin one for cooking them, as it prevents their boiling 
so fast; but the best way is, first to wash them very 
clean, then to put them on the fire with just cold water 
enough to cdVer them; when it has begun to boil, throw 
in a handful of salt, and add a pint of cold water, which 
checks their boiling, and gives them time to hie done 
through, without allowing them to crack. As soon as 
done, rather under than over, which may be ascertained 
with a fork, pour the water off them, and replace the 
pan on the fire for a short time, until the remaining 
moisture is evaporated. If not immediately wanted, 
do not place the lid upon them, or the steam will be 
confined, but cover them with a cloth. New potatoes 
require great caution not to over-boil them, or they will 
be tasteless and watery. 

Mashed Potatoes. —After boiling as above, peel them 
into a bowl, mash them immediately with a wooden 
spoon, adding salt, a small quantity of hot milk, and a 
little bit of butter oiled. When served on the dish, it will 
l>c an improvement to brown their surface before the fire, 
or in a gentle oven; or they may be put in a buttered tin 
or pudding-basin, set into the oven, and then turned out 
on to the dish. 5 

Stewed OnionHOlgnons en Matelote). —Peel some large 
onions, taking care not to cut their tops too short, in order 
that they may no( fall to pieces. Throw them into boil¬ 
ing water, and let them boil a minute'br two. Take out 
and drain them; lay them side by side in a stew-pan, 
with a lump of butter, a bunch of sweet herbs, pepper and 
salt. In another saucepan, brown flour in butter, with a 
little chopped onion j when nicely coloured, moisten with 
common claret, Burgundy, or cider; let the sauce thicken, 
and then pour it through a strainer over the onions in toe 
stew-pan, vhich you will set upon toe fire, and let toem 
stew gently. Give toe finishing touch with * toteHria 
chopped small, and a dash of vinegar. In your dish lay- 
as many tHees of toast as there are onions ; put an onion 
on each, any pour. the. sauce over toe whole.. The sauce 
should be tbM, and is improved by toe addition of strong 
stoclaor gooii. grayy to toe wine or cider, on mixing it 
with The -browned flour and butter. 

Sinned Turnips (Mitonncge out Navets),—A French 
form ' of jgsshea turnips, which nyght becaUed with 
propriety, tum*A sauje, and is very: nice with boiled 
mutton, vcslt or p a ltry. Peel turnips; cut them in pieces, 
and set them cm to boil in suited water* MSffceii they are 
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tender, take them out, and in the -water in which they 
have been boiled, simmer some crumbs of bread over a 
gentle fire. Mash the turnips, warm {them in another 
saucepan with butter and pepper, thenftnix them up with 
the boiled bread. Stir two or (jhree 4 §g-yoiks in a little 
milk, mix these and another bit of batter with the bread 
and turnips. Let the whole stew gently a minute br two 
to thicken, and serve. * 

Turnip Tops. — In spring an excellent vegetable is 
furnished \fy the shoots of turnips. The time- to take 
than is the moment they show signs of running to seed, 
because their season is very short, especially if the 
. weather is dry an 4 sunshiny. When once sticky and 
thready, they are over. They are never dear, and in the 
country may often be had for the gathering. In gardens, 
it is worth while making a small late sowing, or leaving a 
patch of turnips, to make “ tops,” because they come in 
when other greens are scarce. After freshening up the 
turnip tops in cold water, throw them into a large kettle 
of boiling soft water, and keep boiling, uncovered, until 
quite tender. When done, put them into a cullender to 
drain, squeezing them gently with your ladle. Then 
transfer them to a vegetable-dish ; press them with the 
bottom of a plate, holding the dish upright, to let the 
water run out. Dust the surface with a little pepper, and 
spread a lump of butter over it. Cut the flattened turnip 
lops across both ways with a knife, so as to divide them 
into small squares, and serve. Any left cold may be 
heated up next day in a saucepan, after being chopped 
fine with a little butter aud salt; they are even better so 
than they are the first day. • 

There arc other garden roots whose spring shoots, on 
starting up to seed, arc not only available but good as 
vegetables; those of salsify for instance, if soaked and 
served exactly like asparagus, are delicious. 

Celery is a most useful and agreeable plant ; the im¬ 
perfectly blanched portions give a tempting flavour to 
stews and broths, while the brittle legd-tstalks arc the 
Englishman’s favourite accompaniment to bread and 
cheese. The following is an approved American recipe 
for its use t—Cut blanched celery as fine as possible, add 
salt, and send it to table, where vinegar and egg can be 
added if desired. Unless served as soon as prepared, it 
will be apt to turn brown’. Ornament the dish with green 
celery leaves. Onions can be prepared in the same manner, 
and make a fine salad for those who relish them. Cooked 
celery is more digestible and equally palatable. 

Celery stewed Brown. —Cut the whit* part of celery 
into three inch lengths, tie them with thread into little 
bundles, after a good rinsing in a pail of cold water, and 
throw them into boiling broth to cook till tender, which will 
take some twenty or five-and-twenty minutes. Untie the 
bundles as you take them out and arrange them neatly in 
the: middle of a dislf. ‘'Brown a little butter and flour in a 
saucepan, dilute with the broth which boiled the celery, 
stir te a little mushroom catchup, pour it over the celery, 
feadsetve. 9 

Celery stewed White. —Prepare as before, and tie in bun¬ 
dles, throw them into as much boiling water or veal broth 
as will Just cover them. As it diminishes, by evaporation, 
fill un with milk, taking care to prevent its boiling over or 
burnrag^ Keep the quantity of the boilings as small as 
'fiOssiMeT when the celery is tender, arrange it on the 
dish, thicken the liquor with flour and buttfi\(not too 
much of the former), season lightly .with peppfr and salt, 
and pur it over the celery. The flavour of tic vegetable 
should not be overpowered by the sauce. Jr \ 
Cauliflowers and Broccoli. —These vegetables arejdis- 
tiaguished more by the seasotj* at which they comtdlhan 
by any distinctive quality in the nature of their robstance. 
The cauliflower is tender and catrnqj: neskff our wntftns ; 
whereas, broccoli stand mild winters, although they too 
axe tot off hpr'oqr severer frosts. : Coaaeqhently the 


cauliflower season lasts from about the middle erf June to 
the middle of November. Some broccoli, planted early 
in May will show their faces in autumn, and ctmttofue 
craning in (according to the weather and the variety culti¬ 
vated) from that time till May, or even June. Green 
purple broccoli are delirious, but small; they are adoo 
rather a late summer and autumn than a spring (Stop. 
The usual plan is, to throw the heads trimmed, leaving 9 
narrow circlet of shortened leafstalks round them into ; a 
pail of salt and water, to draw out the insects. The heads 
are then boiled and served whole. 

A better plan is to cut up your cauliflower heads into 
sprigs, leaving to each sprig its portion of stalk, and to the 
outer sprigs their little bit of green. As you do so: throw 
them into a pail of cold water, without salt After Jeavhig 
them there awhile to freshen, put them into a large sance- 

E an containing plenty of boiling soft water. Let them 
oil fast, with the lid off, till the fork tells you they are 
tender, which will take from five-and-twerety minutes to 
three-quarters of an hour. Then take them up a 
perforated ladle or strainer, in which you will let each lot 
of sprigs-drain a few seconds before depositing them in 
their dish. When the whole are neatly piled therein, pat 
a lump of butter the size of an egg with a breakfast-oipM 
of cold water into a saucepan, dust in gradually h bump¬ 
ing teaspoonful of flour, stirring continually all the while. 
When smooth, add a dessert-spoonful of vinegar and a 
dust of pepper. Let this sauce boil up once, pour it over 1 
the cauliflower in the dish, and serve. 

Cauliflowers and Cheese .—Arrange the cooked 'sprigs 
on the dish, as above. Put into the sauce instead of 
vinegar, a table-spoonful of grated cheese. Pour this over 
the cauliflowers. Sprinkle the surface with a mixture of 
bread-crumbs and grated cheese, and set it before the fife, 
or in the oven, to be slightly browned. 


FURNITURE. 

When articles of furniture are oflcred»at a very low price 
defects should be sought for; the cheapest are not alwbys 
the best. Chests of drawers, with a deep drawer at 
bottom, and without feet, arc more convenient than the 
usual make ; nevertheless, the feet are useful in keeping 
the drawers dry if they are placed on the ground-floor. 
Those with a deep drawer are only fit for upper bed¬ 
rooms, but they are most useful for holding bonnets and 
light articles. 

"it is a disputed point whether the use of bed-fumitwe 
is detrimental, or not, to health. When draught is ocea- * 
sioned by ill-fitting doors and windows, some protection 
to the sides of a bedstead is necessary ; but where there 
is no draught, it is better to have no hangings. 'like 
old-fashioned four-post bedstead, with its array of fits- , 
peries, was suited to the times in which it originated; 
yet, even now by some persons these cumbrous foot/ 
posters arc preferred, as giving a grand and imposing 
appearance to the room. We give, on the next page, 
an engraving of one of the four-post bedsteads (Fig. 
with the chair, toilette-table, and glass, of the time pf 
Queen Anne. The tabic, chair, and mirror are very 
elegre* ; but in the latter, utility is sacrificed to appear- 
anc/; the glass is very small compared with the size of 
the frame, underneath which is a time-piece. The" recum¬ 
bent figures on each side the mirror are of Dresden china, 
tfiid contain dssenccs^ierfumes, andf cosmetics. 

The Arabians, Figs. 2 and 3, are excellent substitutes* 
for fourrast bedsteads, as they admit of curtains without 
entirclwvxcluding the air. The top—usually called the 
tester—%hould not be covered excepting by net-wosfc. 
The upright postsSof an Arabian bedstead should bs- 

a shed qr painted ; but they are often left rough- «pd,' 
ightly, to be rfbvered with dimity, or other materipb 
whereas this shoqld hang from tester down the hood- 
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pcut, and at the back of the uprights, not be wound round 
them. If furniture is preferred, it should never be of 
Woollen.. 

The same objections -might be made to covering the 
floor with a carpet j but the draught underneath the door 
and the ventilation caused by the open chimney, prevent 
the carpet from 
.. retaining foul 
air. For sani¬ 
tary purposes, 
nothing is-mom 
unhealthy than 
stopping up the 
chimney. The 
Ventilating aper¬ 
ture of a bed¬ 
room should be 
above the level 
of the head of a 
person who is 
tying on the bed, 
consequently, 
the bedstead 
should not be 
high. * 

Acarpet under 
‘ a bedstead is ob¬ 
jectionable it 
receives all the 
dust “and flue, 
which, not being 
easily remov¬ 
able, creates a 
fine nursery for 
fleas. Yet it is 
often economical 



carpet, excepting in places where a person would stand, 
so that the floor could be washed once a week with sand 
and water, tuvajwitA soap. When this is adopted, die 
boards should bail aid even and be closely joined, and the 
bed-side carpets selected be the close-cut pile, which are 
sold erroneously for hearth-rugs. Three of these carnets 
' e round a bed- 

• stead, and a 

fourth before a 
lookjpg - glass, 
make a room 
look exceedingly 
well at a small. 
cost—say, thirty 
shillings, not 
more. A piece 
of Indian mat¬ 
ting, well bound 
at the two ends, 
is better than 
carpetorthinoil- 
cloth for laying 
down before the 
wash-stand. 
Some persons 
prefer “ mitred ” 
carpets of Kid¬ 
derminster make 
joined at the 
corners, and 
placed round the 
bedstead in one 
piece. This plan 
entails the losing 
half a square of 



to cargxthe whole df a room, so that when tk» carpet is 
sqmewnat worn it mhy be turned, that whtchwMat the 
opposite end of the room to underneath the bSGjstead ; 
but to keep the flue from penetrating, there shorn be a 
piece of floor-doth the' sue- of the bedstead, placed under 
it; qndthis kx t well, cart be wiped fc&th a damp rh tt 
every d*y, ohdM* for years. It is most certainly 
healthier tohavtr a bedroom entirely. uncovered with 


material attach comer, or nearly a yard of carpet; and 
be sides, a servant cannot so well shake carpets of such a 
tbnw The great objection to an unearpeted floor is, 
that tijp latter is constructed too often of green wood, and 
thus shriuklnfeiuid warping, after a time the interstices 
redjdre filling uj^withflaths of wood. . 

aw-isf-glasses of a cheap kind'are a source of vexation' 
to a housekeeper, from their tendencj'to gome loose at 
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the screws, so that the glasses swing without check. Com- very deaf by the cost of washing the coverings. More- 
mon looking-glasses have for their backs a thin veneer over, there is something to be considered in their great 
of wood, set ui with brads. Those ofla better kind are danger of taking fire. . . • 

rnaHr. w ith backs to slide in like fthe sliding lid of A mahogany tpilette-table, a yard long, surrounded by a 
a box, and are then fixed with / rim, and having two drawers, can 

a screw. It is best to give a - 1 7 -- — r — 


a screw. It is nest to give a 
high price, and have the fratnes 
of the glass better finished. It 
is true that at first the screws 
appear fiijn, but in a short time 
a. slight rattle is heard between 
the glass and the wood at the 
back, occasioned w by the nuts 
of the screws falling off. It may 
seem easy enough to put these 
on again, and it certainly is 
so with proper tools ; but these 
arc not always at hand, and 
the work requires the most deli¬ 
cate handling, to prevent the nuts 
from scratching, or the finger 
tips from rubbing off the quick¬ 
silver. Some glasses arc fastened 



rim, and having two drawers, can 
be purchased for 24s.: one four 


be purchased, for 24s,; one four 
feet long—and this is of ample 
size for any ordinary room—for 
38s.; but with an increased num¬ 
ber of drawers, seven instead of 
two, and arranged on each aide, 
to leave a vacant space in the 
centre, thus forming a knee-hole 
table, it will cost from 90s. to £6 
or £ 8 . Every toilette-table shotud 
move on casters; the cheap ones 
are without them, and their addi¬ 
tion increases the expense, unless 
the matter be arranged between 
the intending buyer and* seller, 
before purchasing. Marble - 
topped tables are not desirable. 
Articles of glass and china may 


in such a way that only a cabinet-maker can remedy be placed on them with careless hands, and in a hurry 
their defects. Many schemes have been adopted for the such wares are often broken. * 

greater perfection of this fastening, but none are wholly A servant’s bed-room should have as few articles in it as 
successful in glasses of mode- are consistent with comfort 

rate cost ; but, as looking- 8»r——,, A bed and bestead, with* 

glasses are rarely purchased fl two soft mattresses, t^pillow, 

more than once in a lifetime, I I three blankets, two soft un- 

the price for a good article * _1 bleached sheets and pillow- 

should not be an obiect. Oval_—= a slip, a soft and inexpensive 

looking-glasses have one § coloured counterpane, a chest 

defect they show only the J of drawers, a looking-glass, 

face and head, the remaining | r| wash-stand, with the usual re¬ 
part of the figure being cut off; J| 19 quisites of white ware, and a 

therefore, however handsome II II chair, are all that is needed, 

they look, they are not de- , I | One of the most comfortable 

sirable for persons with small bedsteads is the truckle or 

means, who cannot afford a Pie- s- cross bedstead. These have 

cheval glass. gortt verymuchout of fashion, 

There are a great variety of toilette-tables, from the but they are portable, inexpensive, and desirable to sleep 
simple table with one drawer, to the duchess table with on. The next in point of comfort is the iron bedstead, be- 
many drawers and with swing-glass fixed and standing on cause the interlacing laths are flexible. In the matter of 


pedestals, which arc really 
small n£sts of drawers. Others 
have,, in addition, from three 
to five drawers below the top 
of the table on each side ; this 
style is termed knee-hole 
drawers, and is most useful. 

A japanned toilette-table 
with one drawer c an .be had 
for 9s. One unpmKred, with¬ 
out. drawers, but with turned 
oval-shaped in front, and 
four feet long, may be had 
for the same price ; the one 
requirestonly a toilette-cloth 
over the top, the last must 
have pink cambric surround- 
ingN^nd be covered again 
• with book muslin gathered like 
a full skirt round the table ; 
or with dimity, bordered with 




cleanliness, wood and iron 
bedsteadsare equal; the latter 
do not prevent bed insects 
from congregating, but the 
iron is easily cleaned an<f 
painted. From wooden bed¬ 
steads insects may also be 
wholly extirpated by washing 
in strong brine and boiling 
water. The skirtings ana 
cracks in the walls, dooA, 
and window-fratnes, also 
need the same process. 
Figs- 4 » S> 6» and. 7, are pat¬ 
terns of furniture for a ser¬ 
vant’s room. 

The less carpet laid on the 
floor of a servant’s room, the 
healthier and freer 'from din 
it will be. Once a week, the 
boards should be washed 


one stripe of coloured bordering taken froni the coloured with salt, and water, in winter and summer*. _ A clods 
striped dimity.. This is a cheap and exqgjKnt mcftiod of is essMual in the bedroom, but it should be 5 n ejehw 
bordering Curtains hung before a recess to simmate a day tSkss clock, which is inexpensive, and this dock 
wardrobe, or for the coverings of a toilette-table. ^Three should be locked in a box having a glass cover, the 


arid coverings ’ agpear to be, they are ultimately rendered and sleeps on regardless of her. excellent friend.' 
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DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 

' . „ ERUPTIVE FEVERS. 

We shall, under this head, treat only of the more corti- 
mon forms of eruptive fevers, such as scarlet fever—or, 
as it is the fashion now to call it, scarlatina—measles, 
smallpox, hod typhoid and typhus fevers. These diseases 
constitute the pnncipal epidemics, and cause a large pro¬ 
portion of the deaths in any community, especially in 
large towns. At the moment at which wc write, scarlet 
fever it veryfatal; it is causing over 200 deaths a week 
in London. We shall treat of it first. 

Scarlet Fever, or Scarlatina, used for a long time to be 
confounded with measles 5 but it is a very‘distinct disease 
in Hr symptoms and in its importance. Sometimes it 
occurs in such mild forms as to be of no consequence ; at 
other times it is a very serious disease indeed, and comes 
nearer to a plague than any common disease we have. It 
is adt only serious in itself, but apt to be followed, after 
Ihe lapse of weeks, by dropsy, rheumatism, and other 
consequences that are in themselves dangerous. All we 
shah do, therefore, is to point out the general character of 
the disease, and the general and domestic treatment of 
the patient. We take it for granted that the doctor will be 
called iri. If we insert a few more specific instructions, it 
will be for those who are beyond the reach of medical advice. 

Scarlet fever begins, like other eruptive fevers, with 
< symptoms o( ailment—shiveriness, sickness, lassitude, and 
headache. In addition to these symptoms, there is more 
or less of sore throat, and the back of the mouth and 
threat are generally reddish in colour. The soreness of 
the throat is a very characteristic feature of scarlet fever. 
Ob the second day of the disease the eruption appears in 
the. form of a red rash; it comes on nearly everywhere at 
about the same time, but is generally visible on the neck 
and chest before it shows itself on the face. Like the 
sore throat and the rash, the appearance of the tongue is 
very characteristic in scarlet fever ; it is covered with 
a mute for, through which appear little red papillae or 
points, giving the appearance described as the “straw¬ 
berry tongue.” There it generally a good deal of fever 
present, the temperature of the skin is high, and the higher 
it is, generally speaking, the more serious is the case. 

Supposing the case to be a mild one, all these symptoms 
are present in a moderate degree. The throat is not very 
wire, the swelling of foe neck is not very great, the fever 
is moderate, and foe amount of eruption moderate. It is 
common to say that when the eruption comes well out, the 
‘patient is in less danger, but this is not the case. The 
more intense and extensive the eruption, the more severe 
is the disease. 

•The worst cases of scarlet fever are those in which the 
disease begins wkh great severity; as when it sets in with 
delirium or convulsions, when the throat is very sore, and 
thi|?e is great and dutch swelling of the neck, making 
•wallowing and breathing difficult, and when the tempera¬ 
ture is very high. According to foe severity of foe disease 
is hkeiy to be foe course of «. The very mild cases go on 
very wed. About foe fifth day, the skin, which has been 
foe Stmt of foe rash, begins to peel off. This process is 
caked desquamation, and it may extend over seftoal 
week*. during which the patient must be considered \to 
need can* especially protection from cold. 

Buti «vep i»mild cases, recovery is apt to be , interrupted 
by some uns a ti s fa ctory symptoms. yOf these, the most 
ctmmftOB isj waefiiag of foe eyelids and face generally, and 
ofo^ pdmKtd'^foe'aody, accompanied with a rentapablA 
paleness of foe don. : This is the dropsy after shark* 
fever, nod it occurs, to- say the least, as frequently after 
miM attadt* a»aifter *evereone». 4 mAy be accompanied 
Vr sickness or .hedfoche, or, still worse^oy V; music®* 
It dams ant happen, till fifteen or twenty days 

after - the ciaptim, asm may be * mqnth after it Coinei- 


dently with this dropsy, foe urine may become scanty, 
and darker in colour. 

Very bad case? of scarlet fever are apt to terminate 
fatally, at a ver* early period, and in a different way. 
Breathing become 5 i loud and difficult, there is a heaviness 
and stupor about the mincLand a tendency to wander; 
and the patient may die in wo or three days, and before 
the appearance of much eruption. 

A child with scarlet fever should be kept in bed ; and, 
even in mild cases, if the weather' is cold, her should be 
kept in bed for a considerable time after the eruption has 
disappeared, so as to avoid exposure-to cold. Even when 
he gets up,he should be kept in a comfortable temperature, 
so as not to be chilled. The throat should be gargled 
with warm water. A little sponge mop, dipped in pleasantly 
warm water, may be frequently used for cleansing it, with 
great relief and advantage. A very good mixture for the 
first few days of the disease is the following :— 

Chlorate of p’otash. 1 drachm. 

Spirits of nitre . ij drachms. 

Simple syrup .4 drachms. 

Water .. 4 ounces 

Mix one table-spoonful every four hours in as much water. 
For children below four years, a dessert-spoonful. 

If dropsy sets in, the child should be kept warm in bed. 
Generally speaking, a little purging is good, and five or 
ten grains of the compound powder of jalap may be given 
every morning, or every other morning, unless there is 
diarrhoea, which should not be checked ; and if there is 
not much fever, the following mixture may be given :— 

Tincture- of the perchloride of iron 1 drachm. 

Simple syrup. .3 drachms. 

Distilled water .6 ounces. 

One tabic-spoonful every six hours. Children under four 
years, a dessert-spoonful, or two tea-spoonfuls. 

In very bad cases of scarlet fever, and in the unavoidable 
absence of medical advice, keep the throat clear with the 
mop, as advised above, and give the following mixture:— 

Sesquicarbonate of ammonia ... 36 grains. 

Simple syrup. $ ounce. 

Water.6 ounces. 

One table-spoonful every three hours. Children under 
four, a dessert-spoonful. 

To Prevent the Spread of the Disease.— When scarlet 
fever occurs in a house, the child affected should be kept 
in a large room, afid separated from the rest of the family 
as far as may be. The patient’s chamber should be 
divested, as far as possible, of curtains, clothing, and 
articles of furniture to which the contagion is apt to stick. 
The patient's linen, bed-clothes, &c., as used, ought to be 
well boiled, or exposed to a dry hcatjOWJ- 0 Fahrenheit, A 
solution of chloride of lime (one pound to eight gallons of 
water) ought to be kept in the room m plates or basins, or 
in cloths hung on a screen. Another measure which tends , 
to prevent the spread of the disease is to oil the patient’s 
skin well and daily, while it is peeling off. A little of foe 
solution of chloride of lime should be mixed with' foe 
various discharges from the patient’s body. 

Measles.—The. next very common eruptive fever wF-ich 
we have to describe, is measles. Few complaWw are^ 
better knowr in the domestic sphere, because if affects 
nearly evgSy? >ne once in their lifetime, generally in their 
childhood, ayd, also, because it has well-marked and 
easily xecognsjgd symptoms. 

Supposing mhasfes to be,abroad, it may, perhaps, he. 
suspeded that a child is going to have them if it has shard 
croupyVotfgh, fever, loss orappetite and fojrstj. and if 
these syniptomSyare accompanied with sneering and red- 
looking eyes, and other* signs of a cold# The patient, if 
old enough, may complain of weight and heaviness, and 
pain is fog forehead. Sometimes vcnfiting"occurs, hot 
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sot so often as in scarlet fever. This stage may last from 
two to five days. Then, at the end of from two to five 
dews the eruption occurs, first on the . i|head and neck, 
then the face, and then gradually in from twenty-four to 
thirty-siit hours, extends over the trunlf It consists of 
little red points, slightly elevated, which run into, each 
other so as to have the appearance of circular, or crescen¬ 
tic, putchcs of eruption. The eruption disappear! on 
pressure, but soon returns again. When the eruption 
appears, the»severity of the symptoms increases. Often 
the cough is much relieved by the appearance of the 
eruption, and on the second day of it, the symptoms begin 
to abate. By the close of the third or fourth day after 
the eruption, it has well nigh disappeared in the order in 
which it came out. Simple cases soon get well; but a 
few complications may arise, and a few consequences may 
give trouble, such as eruptions on the skin. 

The most serious complication likely to arise, or to 
attend upon an attack of measles, is inflammation of 
the chest, and in winter this is most likely to be trouble¬ 
some and even dangerous. The symptoms of this are the 
continuance of cough and feverishness, and quick breath¬ 
ing after the eruption has been out for a few days, by which 
time, in simple cases, all the symptoms should be under¬ 
going abatement. Whether the inflammation affects the 
substance of the lung, or only the bronchial tubes, is a 
matter that Can only be determined by a medical man. 
Generally speaking, in mild weather and in tolerably 
healthy children, measles is not a fatal disease. 

Treatment .—The domestic treatment of measles, con¬ 
sists in keeping the patient in bed, in a room with a 
comfortable temperature, and in administering light diet. 
If the case is mild, that is. If the feverishness is not great, 
and the breathing is but little quickened, little more treat¬ 
ment is required. The following mixture would tend to 
cool the patient and relieve the hard or croupy cough :— 


Citrate of potash.2 scruples. 

Ipecacuanha wine. !J drachms.. 

Simple syrup .■ ... 3 drachms. 

Water .4 ounces. 

One table-spoonful to be taken every four hours by a 
child from three to five years old. More or less to older or 
younger children, and according to the fever and hard¬ 
ness of the cough. 

If the case is at all severe, a doctor should be called in. 
Indeed, in any case of measles this should be done; for 
the chest Is apt to be seriously and insidiously affected, 
and the disease is apt to leave “ dregs ” as they are called, 
or consequences which require judicious treatment. To 
prevent the disease spreading, the same measures must be 
adopted as in the case of scarlet fever. There is not 
quite the same u rgency , inasmuch as the disease is not 
generally so fatal. ^ ^ 

It is very curious, that scarlet fever and measles were 
confounded until comparatively recently. Our tabulated 
description will sufficiently indicate the difference of the 
diseases. 


SCAX&r TSV$K. 

1. In the early symptoms, 
vomiting is a prominent 
featurm*. There is an in- 
dfemrfltate of the throat. 

X The eruption occurs 
on second day, of the fever. 

. 3. The colour of the emp- 
tipn bright scarlet . The 
eruption is in lhrge patches 
extensively diffused. 

* *nie skin peel$ off 


MfcASi.ES. 


I. 

sneezing, WUJM} W*IU 
symptoms of a cold am p 
minent. Throat ngt affect 
> 2. The erupti<fi$ 4 pes 
generally occuw so ao< 
generally on tMfourtl 
, 3. ErupticgfAdarke 
and occurs in small r 


mmm y in — n 

ft crescentic patche 
4. Slight outing, 

tsciy. , thin. • w 

5. .Dropsy often follows. $. Dropsydoegnotfo 
1 r accindtiowf^Smcdl-Fex,-^We shaft aacqptadt 
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space over small-pox, for it has no business to troubks 
anyone now. Vaccination if well done, and repeated 
once or twice in the coitrse of life, is practically weohpleie 
protection against this most horrible disease. The law of 
the land, in the shape of the Compulsory Vaccination Act, 
wisely requires every child to be vaccinated before it is 
three months old, unless a certificate of its unfitness be 
produced from a medical man. Some dissatisfaction has 
been at times expressed with this most beneficent law; 
but most unreasonably so. Vaccination is a most simple ' 
operation, it seldom causes much inconvenience* though 
now and then in children disppsed to have skin eruptions, 
it occasions one. It is still more seldom, or never, the 
medium of transmitting serious disease, and it practically, 
ns wc have said, is a protection against one of the most 
loathsome and deadly diseases to which the body is subject. 
The protective power of vaccination may be judged of by 
the fact, that at the Small-Pox Hospital they have not 
had a case of small-pox among the nurses or attendants 
for a period of twenty years or more. Every nurse on 
entering the hospital is re-vaccinated. The safety of 
these nurses, not after the vaccination, but after the re¬ 
vaccination, shows that vaccination only needs to be 
repeated to be a perfect protection against small-pox even 
in a small-pox hospital. There is nothing grander, and 
yet nothing more simple, nothing more beneficent in the 
whole history of medicine than vaccination, and nothing 
can be more unreasonable than the prejudice which it is 
attempted just now to create against it. If it occasionally 
gives activity to an eruptive tendency in a child, this is of 
slight importance, compared with the awful eruption of 
small-pox from which the child is saved, Involving the 
risk, be it remembered, of permanent disfigurement, of 
blindness, and other consequences. It should also be 
explicitly stated that small-pox is followed by eruptions 
much more frequently, and much more troublesome, than 
in the case of vaccination. As regards the risk of the 
transmission of serious disease from child to another, it. 
is so rare as never to have been seen by many surgeons 
of great experience ; and even if this peril has to be In¬ 
curred, it is by no means so great is that of the loathsome 
disease from which it saves. Driven from every other 
stronghold, the anti-vaccinationists have tried to show 
that while small-pox has been prevented by vaccination 
other diseases have in consequence become more rife. 
Well, there is no proof of this. It is a baseless piece of 
assumption, and even if there was any ground for me idea, 
most people would prefer anything to small-pox. To 
object to be saved from small-pox because you may incur * 
some other disease, wpold be about as reasonable as to 
refuse to be saved frSm a railway collision, because you 
might at some future day sprain your ankle in getting out 
of an omnibus. On the whole, nothing can be more un¬ 
reasonable than the objection to be vaccinated. It is not 
only unreasonable, but it is selfish, for an unvaccinateif 
person is apt to get small-pox and may then convey a 
dreadful disease to others. Twenty persons have been 
known to get the small-pox from one person recovering 
from it* In the light of these facts, it is clear that all 
persons should submit cheerfully, nay, thankfully, to the 
Compulsory Vaccination Act, and have their children vac¬ 
cinated. Not only so, all wise persons will be revaccinated, 
at least once in their lifetime, and hive their children 
revaccinated as they grow up to maturity. The operation 
Should be done wittymatter in a moist state and direct 
from arnW:o arm. Much has been said lately about* 
haVing fcptter direct from the cow ; but this is of little 
consequence, provided that matter be taken from a healthy 
child. ¥kt the surgeries of public' vaccinators, parents 
can judge for then!lelves of the healthiness of children, ^. 
bus this dees not^ssen the responsibility of vaccinjpjrs* 
woo must consider the selection of good and safe matter 
a point of the most vital importance. * /,'■ 
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ANIMALS KEPT FOR PROFIT.—CATTLE. 

' I.'—THE VARIETIES AND BREEDING OF CATTLE. 

BEFORE entering upon the general management of cattle, 
it will be well to describe shortly the principal breeds, 
pointing put their special merits and principal defects, as 
adapted either for the fattening stall or the dairy. 

The Shorthorn is an animal of magnificent shape, being 
very large and full in the body, and low on the leg, with 
fine bpges. The back and belly should form nearly 
straight lines; indeed, in the best animals the body, 
when viewed sideways, forms nearly a parallelogram, 
whose length is twice its breadth. The fore-quarters are 
yery deep, and the head fine and small, while the dis¬ 
position is particularly mild and gentle. 

The Shorthorn is confessedly the most valuable breed 
of cattle we have, and combines all the useful qualities 


The Ayrshire is another splendid dairy breed. While 
the Shorthorn is peculiar for the quantity of the milk, 
and is hence adapted to town supply, the Ayrshire seems 
pre-eminently suited for the production of butter and 
cheese, the milk^being not only plentiful, but of a richer 
qualify. It does not, however, fatten so well as the Short¬ 
horn when dned. 

The Ayrshire cow is under the middle size, but of 
singularly handsome proportions. The head is small 
and fine, rather long and narrow at the muule, which is 
black ; the horns are small and short, the eye very clear 
and lively. The neck is somewhat long and slender, the 
fore-quarters light, and the limbs* fine and dclicate- 
looking; the back, however, is very broad over the hips, 
and the carcase rather deep. The udder is large and 
well-shaped, as might lie expected. The usual colour is 
sandy-red, distributed m patches, mingled with white. 



SHORTHORN COR. 


in a greater proportion than any other animal. It seems 
©aginally to nave been founded upon a rather coarse breed, 
still known as the Yorkshire, and celebrated for its milking 
qualities beyond the memory of man, but comparatively 
faulty in the carcase. The pedigree of this breed is now 
.three-quarters of a century old, and hence a well-bred 
animal stamps its own valuable qualities with remarkable 
certainty upon its progeny, so that the purchaser, for in¬ 
stance, of a good bull, obtains an actual return for his 
inoncy in the greater weight and better quality of meat 
throughout a numerous offspring. Every breed almost 
has been crossed and more or less influenced by the 
Shorthorn, and always with advantage. 

’ ' Of late some breeders have paid more attention to the 
fattening than the milking qualities of the ShorthoQi, and' 
hence the coarser variety, known as the Yorkshire, is 
generally preferred by London dairymen. These fetter 
cows have been known to give sixteen quarts of milk 
per day*} but eyen the improved Shorthorn cow w?U 
„ generally yield sixteen quarts daily, many of them much 
more.^Eately the Yorkshire cows have been GSgued with 
improved Shorthorn bulls, and the result is a Wv which 
can hardly be equalled where a larger quantity of'milk is 
desired, while it fattens well when dq$d. It is this latter 
property whiefy helps to make the bq£»d so valuable, as 
notvjnly do the calves become fit for the butfcher an an 
early agb, but the <«w herself fetches a good sum when' 
finally dried sad fattened off. 


The principal drawback to this breed is the rather 
small size, whjch involves more labour for the same 
reduce. Hence this is essentially a country dairy cow, 
ut is extending more and more as its merits become 
known. % Singularly enough, however, it docs not always 
thrive in the rich pastures of England, but in some cases 
the .yield of milk diminishes, ana the animal lays in fat 
instead. * In othgr situations it anSWaw. well, but it is best 
to try one or two animals before venturing on a herd. 

Ayrshire cattle can be readily procured at any of the 
fairs in the south-west counties of Scotland. < 

The Alderney, a Channel Island cow, does not, as is 
popularly supposed, yield any extraordinary quantity of 
milk, but is remarkable for its very rich quality. Hence, 
an Aldernpy cow is often kept in dairies to enrich the pro¬ 
duce of the stock. It is a small animal, of veryjngular 
form, as generally met with, looking, in fact, as cnroxveg, 
from thug, eat projection of the bones. When dried, how¬ 
ever, itmttPn fattens well On the whole, this cannot be , 
considered^ vcr y profitable cow, the return of milk not 
bcinr* coanllNisurate in quality with its great appetite; 
henfe, very many purchasers of this celebrated breed 
havlf been greatly disappointed. Its place is rather to 
supply the gentleman’s table with the very richest quality 
of^dan^ produce, where pecuniary*profit is not so much 
desired. * . . 

The Alderney cow is generally very hollow behind,' with 
high shoulders, and a very thin neck, find & also remark* 
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able for very long and thick hair. The colour is generally 
white and fawn colour. The Guernsey animals are often 
thought to be rather superior; but this is a doubtful point 
Probably the very choicest stock is that If Mr. Dauncey, 
in Bucks, who has done much to improve the breed. 
Many of the animals in his herd have* very few of the 
usual defects, but are models of symmetry; while .their 
milking qualities also have been improved. 

Alderney cattle arc very easily obtainable at South¬ 
ampton. 

A more profitable animal in most circumstances is the 
Breton , or Brittany cow, which has rapidly grown in 
popularity since its introduction a few years ago. This 
breed is very small*-even diminutive—rarely standing 
more than forty-two inches high at the shoulder, and 
often eight or ten inches less; but it is remarkable for 
its symmetry, hardihood, very great milk-producing quali- 


The Suffolk is a polled or hornless breed, long cele-' 
brated for its milking qualities. The hips are very high 
and prominent, and the loins usually inclined to ue 
narrow; but this fault might be easily remedied by a 
little careful selection in breeding. The best milkers are 
very spare animals, with light and narrow heads. As a 
fattening beast, however, the Suffolk is inferior, though 
the meat is of very good quality. When dried, the cow 
fattens, perhaps, we might say, tolerably well j but her 
great merit' is as a milker. One animal has been known 
to yield thirty-two quarts per day, and twenty-four quarts 
is not an unusual quantity. The quality of the milk is 
not, of course, equal to that of some breeds which yield 
less; but is very.good, and makes excellent butter, though 
it is said to be inferior for cheese. 

There is a Welsh breed of black cattle, which often 
produces very good milkers. 
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tics relative to its size, and peculiar aptitude for laying on 
flesh with very moderate, or even coarse, feeding. The 
head is short, sharp, and fine; the muzzle small, with 
beautifully cut nostrils; eye quick and lively ; ears small 
and neat; and horns slender, curving at first upwards 
and downwards, the points afterwards turning into each 
other. The slenderness of the horns is a great point, and 
is always looked for as an indication of good blood. The 
neck is slender, tha. baric straight, loins long and of good 
width, with hip bones rather prominent The limbs 
should be short, straight, and slender. The udder of 
this species is large in proportion, with the “ milk-vein” 
well developed. 

The colour of the Brittany cow is usually white and 
black, or »U black, but sometimes yellow and red. IVi 
France, according to Professor Gamgce, a mixture of red 
and twite is most valued; but if other points *arc good, 
thccmgjln is purely matter of fancy. Take it altogether, 
IRlPfow is just the one for a lady’s dairy, andtqlmost fit 
to be a lady’s pet, being small, gentle, pretty,MMy, and 
* productive. For the cottager it is equally adamed, having 
somewhat of the ability of the ass to forage fm#t.self. fThe 
milk is not only plentiful, but of great richness. £The 
small rise is the principal drawback to its perfectiojf, as 
it makes it unsuitable for lafge dairies; put injifases 
where this objection docs not apply, it may Jmnf be 
said that the breed.can hardly be surpassed for miikiftg 
purposes,'> 

% • * 


The Kerry cow is also well known for its milking quali¬ 
ties. It is rather small, but hardy, and has very much 
of the foraging abilities of the Breton. The cow varies 
greatly, and so do its distinguishing points of excellence. , 
In fact, many of the Irish cattle have lately been crossed 
with the Shorthorn breed, and it is very doubtful if dis¬ 
tinctness of race can be established. The Kerry cow 
adds to its other merits that of being cheap. It can be - 
easily obtained at almost any town where Irish cattle - 
are imported. . 

The cows we have described in this paper are especially 
good for dairy purposes, and as such are especially valu¬ 
able to the cottage fanner who has not sufficient fodder 
available for fattening cattle for the butcher; while even 
those fartners who have space to maintain a large stock, 
often fipd it convenient to keep some cows especially for 
milkjpt. In our next paper we shall pass on to a con¬ 
sideration of the cattle that are best adapted for fattening 
purposes; and having thus noticed all the principal breeds 
of cattle kept, in this country, we ^Jiall proceed to give 
such practical directions for their keepmg*and manage- _ 
iftent as farmer may be able to carry out fo» himself," 
Without wjaving the trouble to call in professional as# 
siatancey It must be understood that our papers are not 
at all intended to supersede professional medical advice ; 
but in country jjlajerthis is not always accessible at once;,, 
and we may at leap indicate the best course to be taken 
until it can be procured.' • r- 
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*' ; ODDS AND ENDS. 

Polishing Paste. —Half a pound of mottled soap cut 
mto pieces, mixed with, half a pound of rotten-stone in 

- powder: put them into a saucepan with enough of cold 

- water to cover the mixture {about three pints); boil slowly 
• till dissolved to a paste. 

. Cement for mending Broken Vessels. —To half a pint of 

_'*tii_^ ____■_' __a_ a __ji 


get hear; when mixed, add a little quick-lime through a 
sieve, until it acquires the consistency of a paste. With 
this cement broken vessels or cracks can be repaired ; it 
dries quickly,, and resists the action of find and water. 

To Mtnd China. — Mix together equal parts of fine glue, 
white of eggs, and white lead, and with it anoint the edges 
of the article to be mended; press them together,and 
. when hard and dry scrape off as much of the cement as 
sticks about the joint. The juice of garlic is another good 
cement, and leaves no mark where it has been used. 

Waterproof Boots. — 1 have had three pairs of boots 
for the last six years (no shoes), and I think 1 shall not 
require any more for the next Six year,s to come. The 
reason is, that I treat them in the following manner;—I 
put a pound of tallow and half a pound of rosin in a pot 
on the fire; when melted and mixed,*! warm the boots 
and apply the hot stuff with a painter’s brush, until 
neither the sole nor the upper learner will duck in any 
more. If it is desired that the boots should immediately 
take a polish, melt an ounce of wax with a tea-spoonful 
of lamp-black. A day after the boots have been treated 
with'tallow and rosin, rub over them this wax in turpen¬ 
tine, but not before the fire. The exterior will then have 
a coat of wax alone, and will shine like a mirror. Tallow, 
or any other grease becomes rancid and rots the stitching 
as well as leather; but the rosin gives it an antiseptic 
quality which preserves the whole. Boots and shoes 
^should be so large as to admit of wearing cork soles. 

Moths. —If furs «or apparel be enclosed in a box with a 
Iitfle oil of turpentine, they will remain free from the 
larvae of moths. 

American Receipt for Com Bread. —Take half a pint, 
good measure , of white Indian meql, which should be 
rather coarsely ground. Mix it thoroughly in a large 
bowl, with one pint of fresh milk, and do not imagine, 
because it seems so thin, that I have made a mistake, or 
suspect the printer, but do as you are bid. Put in what 
salt is necessary, and into the batter break one fresh egg, 
and with a kitchen fork beat the whole together quickly 
and thoroughly. Have your oven pretty hot, but not 
. scorching. Into a splay-sided round tin pan, of say four 
'inches diameter at the bottom, and two and a half to 
« three inches deep, pour your batter (which will about half 
the pan), apd put it into the oven instantly. It ought 
To bake, if the pveu js properly regulated, in about half aft 
■ htour. It must be perfectly done to be good, it is to be 
eaten hot, before the upper crust fails, and buttered to 
r taste. • 

* To erase Stains of Ink, Grease , &*c.~A v«y weak 
solution of sulphuric acid will readily take ink-starts from 
the hauds, hut must on no account be used witlri’textilc 
fabrics* For the latter, the best, preparation we haveVried 
is Perrys ink-eraser, which can safely be recommended. 
Thesaroe manufacturer has also produced ,a preparation 
for removing'grease stains, cleaning gloves, and simii; r 
* Operations, which may thus be readily and satisfactorily 
dteathoaM. ■ ’ 7 

-However worn and Ml of holes the sues may. 
b^ if the upper leathers are whole, or soundly mended, 
, and -die stitching firm, the soles rfiav b§ covered with 
Tt( 5P^M»ercha, and «t a very small exfMrae the shoes ^rili 
early aJe *■* 4 hewteaa of service- We have seen shoes, 
finkUydrit '. 


in appearance not worth carrying home, made quite sound 
and respectable, and to serve many months in constant 
wear, by being thus soled, for, the outlay of a few pence. 
Thin shoes thri; have been worn only in-doors^and which 
are laid aside 4 ja account of the tops being, shabby, per¬ 
haps worn out, while the sewing is sound, may be made 
very .tidy by covering with woollen cloth, or with a bit of 
thick knitting, or platted list, stitched on as dose as pos¬ 
sible to the regular seam. I have seen a pair of boots 
covered with black jean so neatly that without very dose 
inspection they might easily be mistaken for new boots 
bought of a regular maker. This is surely better than 
wearing them in slatternly holes till they drop off the feet 
and are thrown away as good for nothing. 

HOME GARDENING. 

ROTATION CROPPING (continued). 

November. —t. The strawberries in this compartment 
will be greatly improved by having a moderate layer of 
well-rotted stable dung carefully put down between.the 
rows. The raspberries will likewise be benefited by being 
treated in a similar manner, and in both cases the manure 
may be slightly pointed in—that is to say, turned into the 
soil with a fork. The former will require no further care 
than the removal of any runners that have hitherto 
escaped, your notice, taking care to avoid cutting away 
any leaves, while the latter need merely have the old canes 
removed for the present. 2. This being all under winter 
crops in a state of progression, it is only necessary to 
say that Where two or more varieties of broccoli art- 
planted, notice should be taken of the periods at which 
each one comes into use, as a guide for a future season. 
In the event of very severe weather setting in, it would be 
advisable to have all the Cape broccoli that are ready for 
use cut and suspended in a damp cellar or outhouse, as by 
this means you may keep them for several days, whereas 
if they were left exposed in the open ground a sharp frost 
would render them useless ip as many hours. 3. Now is 
the time to force any sea-kale you may have to spare, but 
not otherwise, for, remember, the plants or stools you take 
up for that purpose will be of no further use for out-door 
purposes. The way to accomplish this, is to take up a 
few-, plant them in deep pots, and remove them to a warm 
j place, where light cap be entirely excluded. This can be 
easily managed by putting an inverted flower-pot over that 
in which the plants are inserted. This method, of course, 
will produce a fiuich earlier supply, but we prefer the old 
mode of covering each plant with an inverted pot, and 
these receptacles, ground and all, with some kind of 
fermenting material—such, for instance, as a mixture of 
dung and leaves, or old dung from a half-spent melon or 
cucumber frame. 4. But very little attention need be paid 
to, celery in this compartment during the present month, 
with the exception of earthing up the later kinds as they 
may seem to require it. It will be found a good plan to 
level down and afterwards fork over the ridges oh whicn 
the early celery lias been grown as soon as it is at liberty, 
tb give frosts an opportunity of pulverising it, and 
thereby prepare it for a future crop. j.. As the removal 
of the peas will afford.thc broccoli planted, between them 
more room to grow, we may naturally expect^’&t they 
will begin,, to look considerably better, both S'T'i&ard.- 
unifornriTwand compactness- The only attention requisite 
just at preUnt, therefore, is to clear the plants of dead and* 
dying leaw£3, and of vermin where prevalent. 6. As 
cabbage pl»L,s will occupy the greater portion, of this 
plo' 1 , roe work required will necessarily be chiefly that 
of searching for and. destroying slugs, either by picking 
tbeih \?d bk hand or dusting foe plants with lime, 
earthing them up from time to tinge as required, and, 
manuring and digging the remaining portion ah.sOoa 
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as it 'can be conveniently cleared. 7. By this time you : 
will have taken up and stored away the carrots, and thus 
rendered die space previously occupied by them ready for 
the reception of some other crop. Sif<ald this position 
be «i»tahla for peas, a row or two might be put in with 
advantage, about the sixteenth of tHs month. In any 
case, let the ground be ridged up as soon as possible, so 
that it may be well pulverised by the time you mean to 
make use of it. Any beets, celery, or parsnips may be 
taken up before severe weather sets in, and stored away 
in a cool place ; but they must be covered over with earth 
Or silver sand—the latter is preferable. 8. Endive, 
lettuce, and turnips occupying the main portion of this 
department, .there will be a good deal of care required, 
inasmuch as the endive will need blanching by covering 
over with an inverted flower-saucer or a board, for want 
of a better contrivance. The lettuce will require tying-up 
slightly, while the turnips will merely want thinning out 
ana keeping free from weeds. 

HYACINTHS 

cultivated in the open air, require soil of a light and 
rieh nature—such, for instance, as a mixture of one-third 
sandy loam and two-thirds well-decomposed manure; and 
therefore, where the bed or border is of a damp and heavy 
' description, it will be Accssary to add at least a third of 
silver sand, or light mould, to overcome the injurious 
effects of cold, daycy soil, or otherwise the bulbs would be 
sure to get mouldy, if not rotten. As it is most important 
that the soil be fresh and sweet, the moment bedding 
plants arc done with sec that the groun^ be properly 
ridged up, so as to permit the air to pulverise it 
thoroughly prior to the bulbs being planted. The said 
bulbs should be planted four inches deep, and from seven 
to eight inches asunder in every direction ; and as soon as 
(hey give indication of having made good root, let them 
have a liberal supply of moisture, but not before. 

From the middle of October to the end of November is 
the best time to plant in the open air, »s, if put in earlier 
in the season, they arc very apt to receive injury from frost 
and wet. 

Those who contemplate rearing this much-admired 
flower in pots should plant them singly, in pots four inches 
in diameter, and six inches deep. Our reason for advising 
this method is because, where several are planted together 
in a large pot, one or two may fail, and thereby spoil the 
effect; whereas, if they arc grown singly, it is easy enough 
to mass perfect and healthy ones together without any risk 
of a failure, for the turning out or transplanting will in no 
way injure them. 

As soon as you have potted as many as you arc likely to 
require, place them in a dry and level place, and cover 
them with a six or eight inch layer of cocoa-nut fibre, 
tanners’ bark, sanely* decayed leaves, nnd over this lay a 
bast mat, or something of the kind to keep the rain off. 
They will require no water for eight or ten weeks, as the 
, soil on which they stand contains sufficient moisture to 
serve them until uncovered at the expiration of that time, 
when they will have thrown out an ample supply of roots, 
and may then be gradually supplied with water. SucA of 
the bulbs as show their flower truss through this temporary 
covering should be at once selected, and placed in a shady 
spouBfe a day or two ; but if required for forcing into 
"Broom by Christinas, it will be necessary to "•move them 
to a forcing pit, where they should be plungsabip to the 
rims in a bottom heat of from seventy t 1 / seventy-five! 


substance, and thereby prevent foe roots shooting through 
foe pots into the farcing majerialf and also became they 
do not foams them until the leaves have afoyn^soa bright 
green hue. Where th? stems Stave been too rftuch 
Kneed ft wiH be necessary to remove them to a cooler. 


temperature$ while, on the other hand, should foe flower 
truss grow squatty, or dose to the foliage, it, will be neces¬ 
sary to increase the top heat, and place an inverted flower¬ 
pot over the plant; but as soon as the truss shows signs 
of flowering properly, the said pot may be raised out of the 
bottom heat, and have an ample supply of fresh air and 
moisture. These plants, after remaining on foe of 

the bed for two or three days, should be removed to the 
greenhouse, or, for want of that, the sitting-room. If you 
do not want to force the plants into bloom before March, 
you need merely keep them in a dark place until such time 
as they have made good roots, without which fine blooms 
cannot be expected. 

• To rear these bulbs successfully in glasses it will be 
necessary to fill the receptacles with rain water, just high 
enough to touch the base or bottom of foe bulbs, and no 
more ; and, having done sp, remove them to a dark cup¬ 
board, or cellar, where light can be entirely excluded, and 
there let them remain for four or five weeks. At foe 
expiration of that time they may be removed to foe green¬ 
house or sitting-room, where an ample supply of light can 
be ensured, and a sudden change of temperature guarded 
against So long as the roots are kept in the dark, there 
will be no necessity to change the water; but as soon as 
they are exposed to the light it will be advisable to remove 
one half the water once a week, and fill up the glasses 
with fresh without disturbing the roots. A little guano 
added to the water will tend to strengthen the plants, and 
thus improve their blooms. As a preventive Against their* 
growing spindly, and producing meagre trusses of.flower, 
the room in which they arc kept must not be too warm. 


HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS.—IV. 

SCIENTIFIC TOYS AND TRICKS. 

Some of the toys for winter evenings which have been 
introduced of late are so truly scientific and ingenious, 
that we purpose in this paper to notice a few of the bept 
which have been brought out during she last few years for 
foe amusement and instruction of the public. 

The Siamese Link is probably by this time known to 
most of our readers. It is a .very simple contrivance, but 
a fruitful source of merriment on its first introduction into 
a juvenile or other company. It derives its name from 
the “ Siamese Twins," lately exhibited in London. It 
consists of a hollow tube, about three-quarters of an inch 
in diameter, and formed of narrow rushes interlaced 
together. This is handed to one of the party to insert a 
finger in one end* and a second person in the company if 
afterwards requested to do the same in the other. The 
person who has the link should see that each finger is 
inserted well down into the end, to ensure a firm grip. 
The individuals attached by the link are then told, that; 
they may release themselves, which each, of course, 
attempts to do by withdrawing the finger. But this effort 
causes the link to become elongated, and consequently 
narrows its diameter in proportion ; the more tightly it is 
pulled the narrower it becomes, and the firmenis the hold 
ft keeps. Nor can it be detached by any amount of < 
pulling, even with the other hands. The secret of release 
is compression of the link lengthwise, which brings its 
diameter to the greatest possible width, and consequently 
affords sufficient opening for first one and tben’foe other 
finger to bfcomc detached. When a lady and a gentlc- 
f man have been prevailed on to try the experiment together,. 
the trickiis very amusing to foe company, a$ well as to 
fhemseWes. when children are trying foe unk, two 

I'M'. _1_•_ k. _3 *__J 


fingew may be inserted in each end. 
Chameleon T 1 -* *n.;= «= 


This is something like foe 
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cOfttprises a series of colows, which passing rapidly the entire variety of changes the instrument is capable 
roimd, appear to form continuous circles, varied in hue of affording would be exhausted, presuming that ten 
according, to die pleasure of die operator. Besides this changes per minute be effected; hut even this compu- 
airangement, the apparatus includes a number of pieces tation is, we believe, really below the mark, additi onal 


of wire, bent in various shapes, and whefx one of these is objects having bijn included since it was made; and 
inserted into the disc, it appears, as it revolves with it, to it may really he said of this apparatus that none other 
foim a glass, an egg, a cup and saucer, the human face, can offer so continuous a source of variety and change. 
&c>, according to the shape of the wire. To make a The appreciation ip which the new instrument is so 
further change, a smaller disc is attached to one of these justly held, is emphatically confirmed by a lady whose 


wires, winch is fixed into the socket of the top, and this 
disc being touched with the finger while spinning round, 
produces a second series of brilliant colours. The most 
novel feature in these tops is the elegant and perfect 
shapes which the simple .1 

pieces of wire ate made . ___ to 116 gratified with the 

to assume by their revo- wT ra / t obviously great improve- 

lutions. Of course, these \i» ments made, as more 

appearances are owing to uw fully carrying out his 

the well-known law of op* 0& original thought. This 

tits, that the retina of the || new jewel kaleidoscope 

eye retains, for something Bs charmingly verifies its 

like the twelfth part of a ^name, and 1 could hardly 
second, an image pro- 'Jl tear myself away from it/’ 

duced upon it; and the Sir David Brewster him- 

rapidly succeeding posi- s^f stated of his invention, 

tions of the wire conse- ^ that besides proving a 

quently produce upon the popular instrument of 

eye me impression of an amusement, it would be 

unbroken figure. School* _____ found of the highest ser- 

hoys are familiar with an T,lK AMELE0K TOP ' vice to ornamental art ; 

illustration of the same and, certainly, the im- 

law in the stick lighted at one end and twirled round mense variety of exquisite devices this new apparatus 
by a string, which gives the appearance of a complete affords, must render it a most desirable acquisition to all 
fiery circle. The chameleon top is sold at very mode- manufacturers who need a large variety of beautiful 
rate prices at most toy warehouses and fancy repositories, designs. The Company’s last list of novelties includes % 
The London Stereoscopic Com- pleasing variety of minor items 


nd this opinion in relation to it must necessarily carry great 
round, weight with it, being the daughter of the lateair David 
e most Brewster, who invented the original apparatus. This 
perfect lady writes•“ I am sure that my father would have beat 

die firft to recognise and 


pany, of 54, Cheapside, and Regent which will also be acceptable not 

Street, have always issued a budget only to the youngsters for whose 

of novelties at Christmas time, some ' especial delectation they are pre- 

of which—such as the Wheel of pared, but to their elders who have 

Life and the Magic Wand—-have to provide the feast, and who must 

acquired a wide popularity, many congratulate themselves on so at- 

of them presenting scientific in- tractive a collection being ready to 

struction as well as amusement in their hand. The series comprises 

a high degree. Amongst the many ingenious magical tricks, easy of 

divoting and acceptable novelties performance, but most perplexing 

annually produced by them, how* H to the uninitiated. The Enchanted 

every none more gratifying—not IH v Frame is a contrivance by means 

<2veil excepting their world-re* ' 4 Hr of which any Album Portrait may 

nowned Wheel of Life—has ever §B be instantly produced from a blank 

been issued than the New Patent surface, and its immediate dis- 

Jftvel Kaleidoscope lately brought appearance effected; the Dis- 

out. This charming optical appa- appearing Pyram ids is another 

*ratus is handsomely mounted on 1 very ingenious“Ttitk—the transpo- 

tyohzed Stand, and even externally ” 11 ,SJ "" 11 1 . Bl * sition of large and small pyramids 

presents an appearance so attrac- MBW PAT * >,T kauuooscop*. affording wonder and amusement, 

live as to render it a conspicuous without the possibility of discovery; 

ornament on any drawing-room table, although produced the Black Cup enables the owner to perform in the sim- 
At a popular price. The exquisite designs and beautiful plegt manner an extraordinary feat in legerdemain, defying 
cc^Mnatiaas of colours produced in a variety so inex- detection; the Mysterious Infants are produced from a 
haustible are enhanced by the introduction of social single coin .placed in a wooden vase—the rapidity with 
objects, embracing brilliant cut jewels, in imitation of <he which the transmutation is accomplished provokesj^tense 
rarest gems, tubes of movable liquids of rich hues, dhd wonder ; and the Magic Corks exemplify a m^st to&fedagn: 
other items -of art, and form a continuous succession of and mysterious mode of secret multiplication, which can 
devices of surpassing', splendour, as agreeable to theube successfully performed by any one. Besides these, 
educated Sense of the parent as to the. intuitive desirer four novel pjfrile games, known as the Fgyptian Zairgeth, 
for amuseificnt experienced by the child. An tAgeniouaF the New OriMial Figure Puzzle, " The Right Man in the 


which will also be acceptable not 
only to the youngsters for whose 
especial delectation they are pre¬ 
pared, but to their elders who have 
to provide the feast, and who must 
congratulate themselves on so at¬ 
tractive a collection being ready to 
their hand. The series comprises 
ingenious magical tricks, easy of 
performance, but most perplexing 
to the uninitiated. The Enchanted 
Frame is a contrivance by means 
of which any Album Portrait may 
be instantly produced from a blank 
surface, and its immediate dis¬ 
appearance effected; the Dis¬ 
appearing Pyram ids is another 
very ingeniousPtfitk—the transpo¬ 
sition of large and small pyramids 
affording wonder and amusement, 
without the possibility of discovery; 


for amuseificnt experienced by 
arrangement in -tire mechanis 


'mechanism 


Figure Puzzle, " The Right Man in the 


caclbsipg, the objects, besides enabling any combination 
of especial beauty to. bt retained $>r any length ,of 
time, also product? tire beautlfbl effects ofithe chramo* 
trope«.«5, motion/ It is Calculated that a pferiod «f 
nearly five hundred BiHiorts of years would elapse before 


Right Place,” and “One Puzzle to Puzzle One,” are in- 
cludeaJiQ the same collection. 

It out purpose' to"spoii tl^e fun of Christmas 

parties; Trot ranker to increase it by pointing out novelties 
adapted to introduction among them; leaving our readers 


hundred billions of years would elapse before (to puzzle egit the mysteries attending thejp for themselves. 
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. HOUSEHOLD 'DECORATIVE ART. 

Vh—tUTEK FLOWER MARINO. 

THE art of paper Sower making is a| elegant* one, and 
capable of very high perfection. It lyU also this merit, 
that, unlike many accomplishments, the very earliest 
attempts of amateurs are at least pretty, even if unfit to 
decorate the drawing-room. Paper flowers, when entirely 
made by hand, are not very expensive. The component 


white paper Models of every sire of petal which it beari. 
Mark on every sized petal you take as a "pattern how 
many of that size the flower contains. Then.cut them 
out in paper of, corresponding colour, and make them, 
up, as closely imitating the real flower as you possibly 
can. 

At first it will be well to make up a few flowers from the 
outlined patterns we shall give. If these arc practise! 
through the winter months, the learner will be able by the 



pairs for forming most of the tiowers can be purchased 
ared, and in that case, of course, become Ihore costly, 
‘“jypkill is needed to put them together rightly, they 
net cost a third what the finished flowers do. 

A roar i; one of those flowers the parts of whiqh cannot 
be had ready to purchase, and is not a difficult Rower to 
make, and therefore we will first give oufc reader^ direc¬ 
tions to construct it. jp 

It must not be forgotten that tju^nject of the. paper 
flower maker is to imitate ijmipwSn closely as passible; 
therefore the leamea should^BServe flow«$ wg§ 3 r When¬ 
ever it is possible, obtain a fine •specimen c* whatever 
flower you desire to copy from the garden or conservatory. 
1 Examine it«rellfl&nd then pick it to pieces, Cut ont m 
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summer to copy from nature, and keep by her her own 
patterns taken from the flowers of her own garden. 

JTo make paper flowers a few tools will be required. A 
pair of wooden goffers, which will form bowls of four 
'different sizes, and resemble the, illustration,. Fig. I; a 

{ >air of steel pincer^, Fig. 2 ; a fine pair Of scissors, with 
ong points j some cement j a reel of very, fipe greeh 
flower-wire, and some strong wire for the stems. + 

It il easier for a beginner to fill a basket than a vas$ 

E cause in*a basket the flowers are closer packed and less 
itically ob|<jvetf. Rather stiff stems suit best for * 
; ;dmtTor*a vj 

J 1 _ 


sket { 


. vase the finer and more fle»M< 


Seeded. The stems are not seen in.a basket, arffnnty be 
made stronger.. Choose plain wire, untovered. Either for 
• » . 


few 
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or basket artificial mow will be needed; for the 
dtaat half a poufid. F 0 t » basket-wall closely, and 
lap with a rise in the centre. A vase must be filled 
to the top. Thia is to hold th» flowers in then 
. the moss rfiust be vfell pulled out, and should be 
two parts green and one part brown 

French tome-pa^er must be used for flowers Common 
time trill not eSthp or goffer well, nor is it sufficiently 
ttansparept and bright hued The I rench paper seems 
<bom rd. to 6d. a small sheet—but many roses can 
be mdO Opt of sixpennyworth of the paper. The pmk 
shwts are about fid. each You can also buy vai legated 
dMSdS of pmk, yellow, buff, and red and yellow-streaked 
shoots, made up admirably lor roses, atid tulips, and 
Crocuses, imitating nature very closely 

A large square pincushion, with only a calico cover, is 

jnepetsary. 

To make the Cement —Take an ounce of gum tiagx- 
and a little bit of alum the size of two peas Put 
this in a wide-mouthed small bottle, 01 small pomatum 
pot. Mix a little flour and cold watci Pour it on the 
gtun, and let it stand m the oven till dissoh ed, assisting it if 
necessary by kneading it with a piece of wood Melt it to 
a strong jelly that will not harden for a few weeks One 
of the Sower wires, eight inches long, ;s the best thing to 
use for applying the cement 

Tip make a Cabbage Rost., thiet sheets of three different 
shades Of deep pmk paper aic needed, and one of green , 
also a„very little cotton wool, and a leel of green sewing 
silk. 

Them are five diffcrcnt-sircd leaves usedfot i cabbage- 
rose, and a square piece lake a little picci of wool, and 
covering tt with the square of paper, make it into a little 
bo| 2 , and tie it round You will need two more of these 
Thmi begm to cut out the pi tals I old the p iper so as to 
OSt eight each time. If the paper is folded too thick it can 
„ sever be cut well, but on the contrary the scissors are 

r led. Out Of the darkest shade cut I lgs 3 and 4, 
of each, and»nme of fig 5 111 the middle shade 
These petals are to be crimped, which is done by laying 
use at a time on the cushion, and also bung them down 
lengthways with the pincers, which aic held between the 
fingers, bringing the prongs nearly together, and pinching 
up file paper between them, so as to m ike the irregular 
onsp-lookmg creases noticed in the heart of a rose. The 
masks must be very stiong, and the leaves quite enmped 
up, forking the strokes uom a to b, Fig 6, which 
„ represents Fig. 6 when crimped The ptneers are held m 
the tight hand, and the petal on the cushion by the left 
Stick together with cement by then n aiiow ends three 
petals of Fig 4, three of 1 lg 5, md thiee of I ig 6, as 
shown in Fig & Make two 11101c gioups m the same 
way, which will use up all the petals you have 
a Cut out in thq middle shade of paper nine petals like 
Tig. to. Lay’each separately on the cushion and with 
tfcfc second-sized goffer rub it gently, pressing it in the 
“"middle till it etuis all round the bowl of the goffer , then 
Cult it SbQ smaller with the third-sized goffer, and turn 
,1 buck.the extreme edges very slightly with the pomt of the 
pjjMetS. Put three of these leaves on the outside \J“ each 
ef fie three groups of leaves Then with the cement fix 
fineefenph m the three groups of leaven upon one oLthe 
4bree b*Sc eh own full sue m 1 ig. p. Cut off next three 
warn petals, of Fig v 3, three of Fig. 4, and three of 
Fig, g, mad dfaap them as you dx^ the fim Cemer', 
theeetMeCher in three little groups, one of Fig. 3, on^ 
Etg, a, and one Hg. 5 Then tie the three little sails 
mih the throe groups of leaves upon {hem, t* the tpp of 4. 


wipJaftmore aeotre. Tie die balls so traTthegn _ 
faanvMgwdshaa form a close and well-shaped heart nt 
Me, The fcfdls must b* entirely hidden by the p e ta l s . 


Then in die dne spades between dew three , 
cement the three little groups of three petals which you 
have just cmupeA Next out out twenty-four petals like 
Fig to Goffer fhem on the cushion, using the largest 
and the second goffer to sixteen of them, and the third 
goffer to the other eight Cud them afi bade at the edges 
with tfie pomt of the pincers. Hold the rose la your hand 
downwards, and put on, by touching the lower pomt Of 
each leaf with cement, the eight leaves first, and then the 
other sixteen of the twenty-four, laying them yegularly all 
round, one a little over the other. Now leave the rose to 
dry, having finished by cementing the base well. 

The reason why it is best to cut-out a few petals at 
a time and place them on, and then return to the task of 
making more petals, is because, if the first leaves are 5 et 
wet when the next 111 applied, they will all come off in 
pitches before the flower is finished, and spotlit. 

The calyx must be added as soon as the rose is dr 
The easiest and best way is to buy rose calyxes by the 
dozen If, however, the am item wishes to make them 
heist If, she must purchase a sheet of blight pale-gieen 
paper, not tissue, and cut out the calyx like Fig 11, keep¬ 
ing the spikes as sharp md natural as possible. It must 
then be coveied thickly with ctment and left to dry 
Afterwards it must be united by fastening the side A U to 
C Dby the little bit seen projecting from A to B Let this 
dry Then thoioughly cement the mstde, put m a vcr> 
little wool, enough to till the cup of the calyx, and slip it 
up the wire with the pait fiom A to c meeting the swell 
of the petils to which the cement is attached If the 
petals drop Voo much, the spires of the calyx may be 
fastened to them with a touch of cement to suppoit them 

Cut a long strip of green tissue paper, half an inch 
wide, and veiy even Gum it slightly from A to n, and 
attach this to the calyx Hold the wire stem in one har^l 
and by passing it nimbly through the fingers of the other 
hand roll the paper tightly and smoothly all down the 
stalk Leave tn p flower upside down, to diy completely 
It is best to place it in a box till the next day Then with 
the points of the goffets set and turn the rose petals and 
curl them anyway you like, to imitate nature as closely as 
possible If the flower is for a basket, use it as it is. 1 01 
a vase, it had better be made into a sprig, by adding a bucl 
with a leaf to it, ty ny the stems of these to the rose stem 
with the giecn silk, or fine wue, and covering it again 
with papei Then lowci down on the rose stem add 
another leaf in the same way, and again cover that 
join with giccn'paper Btnd the stems gracefully*and 
naturally, and bend tlie leaves also 

Leaves arc never made in the paper They must be 
bought, which ihJy can be for the pin pose, in dozens 01 
lialf-dozens, and arc made of muslin Vary them m colour 
as much as possible 

These roses may be made in any* 5 fiade of pink, from a 
pale tint to a deep rose colour. Yellow roses can also be 
formed from the same pattern, but au better cut a mere 
shade smaller m evety petal The yellow need three 
shades—the lightest for the petals Figs 3 and 4, the 
middle for Figs 5 and 8 , and the darkest for Fig. iq 
F or a damask rose cut the patterns visibly smaller. 

To cut At patterns, first trace the diagrams from tie 
Housfhold Guide on any thin psmer; cut them jm, and 
cut thin card patterns from them Having xnad&Sr%sfafise 
the pmk^abbage-roses, mark them in ink B cabbage rose * 
Cut another set, and make them slightly smaller, and label 
them/* yello%rose. M 1 hen another set, cutting them away 
all round the ekee decidedly smaller, and label M damask 
rose,? If you alu tint on them how many petals qf each 
are wfentou, you hav&j our patterns ready for use, 

Twktfjowwiad the c&( I*sk rosq are both made *4th 
this difretehCe to the -cabbage-rose, that m the Centre of 
each these is a heart of stamens and pwtiUk and the petal? 
made mt> little groups as before desopb^. ere attached 
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t* thi* lasts ad of 1© throe balls. I$fts way of making 
those centres wfll seoabe given. Wtom &e daroask-tose 
petals-ore cot out, they most be all ef the deepest and 
b»dbttet'ieA’mp«r> mw-tf <*e cotapr.? oswg 
of eofiSariog teem, mite some powder eftoft-x-e with a little 
gum in a saucer,and with a camelVhair tomb Of medium 
sfor j»k£ them well, the three first sues entirely on the 
right side, and the two largest half way down; after’which 
tbey must he allowed to dry thoroughly. 


COOKING. • 

MUSHROOMS AND PICKLES. 

Broiled Mushrooms are best done in a dish, in the oven 
of a cooking-stove, or before a brisk fire in ait American 
oven. On the gridiron, they are difficult to keep from 
breaking and losing their juice before they are done 
enough. Select mushrooms completely opened,' free 
from grit and maggots, and yet nearly arrived at ma¬ 
turity, Respecting these, Mr. Alexander Forsyth says, 
“The small mushrooms bo much prized in noblemen’s 
families for bottling, are by no means thrifty as food for 
working people, bearing as they do the same relation- to 
full-grown mushrooms that well-fed veal does to beef. 
When the gill of the mushroom has got its rich colour 
and its dffltcious odour, and whilst the curtain hangs 
round the outer edge like a fringe, the mushroom is in 
perfection, and all that it then requires is heat enough to 
cook it, and a little salt to eat it with ; and with such a 
sauce as this, dry bread or boiled potatoes arc able to 
do the work of a rich meal at a very small cost. If you 
look at some fields in autumn, the crop of mushrooms 
reminds you of the manna that the people gathered every 
morning; and, at the present high prices of flesh-meat, 
a good dish of savoury mushrooms would be to many a 
poor person as if the windows of heaven had indeed been 
opened to them. The common field-mdshroom is easily 
known by its flesh-coloured gill and its sweet smell. The 
Scotch bonnets ( Agaricus anodes) are easily told ; arid 
although they look a little coarse, they are quite safe to 
be eaten.” Peel off the upper thin skin from your mush¬ 
rooms, remove die stalks, and lay them in your dish flat 
qn their backs. On each lay, according to their size, 
several little bits of butter as big as hazel-nuts, dust 
slightly with pepper and salt, and set into the oven. As 
soon as the gills drop and their juice rgns from them (in 
from seven to fifteen minutes) they are done enough ; serve 
in the dish in which they are cooked. If the oven is fierce 
you may cover that dish with another on setting in. 

Stewed Mushrooms. —Mushrooms in any eatable stage 
make good stews; we prefer a mixture for the sake of the 
catchup from the rfdariies, and of the pleasant fleshiness 
of the ypungcr samples, amongst which a fair proportion 
cwbuttons maybe admitted. Prepare as before,removing 
• tae stalks from the advanced mushrooms only. Put them 
ip a saucepan with a little good broth and its floating fat, 
a to of butter, and a parsimonious sprinkling of pepper 
and dak. "Set them on the fire ; when they begin to warm, 
dbse down the lid to keep in the steam; give g toss and a 
-dteikaJirom rime to- time. In about ten minutes they will 
and juicy; serve garnished with buttered toast 
In small squares or triangles. 

Mushroom Cat(hup ( Practical and Gi>od\~— The- 
gfiaririty ofjMftchup yielded by mushrooms, and Gt pro- 
■■portfoi^of salt to make it with, depend1 chrirely 8 b 'the 
feather; if rainy, they will be full ofjdfte; if dry, they 
giay coritain very little^/ Oft halfi mT bushel of onush- 
say, thre/himdLfcrtflrsalt, and bragft.them 
i.ristira wooden ftpbon; taste them therseejflia day to 
arc^talt enough. If you have more minh- 
-reoms com e mp -ou may add them totbe first frank 
time to rim<9 ,,l Teave them in nit two, three, and forir 


dfiyft wq«efll 4 y »hwur U, throe or mm .vfm « 
day. Then squeeze them through a cfoth, dp tog«i Ml 
the liquor from them. Boil this liquor hqjf’rin hoqt 
When you set it* oo the fire, add for each hflfifyasfytiiM 
mushrooms two ounces of bruised ginger, the toSfteftto 
of whole pepper and allspice, four ounces off g 

quarter of an ounce of mace, six sbalots, and fwafi 
cloves of garifo, both chopped small. The object of '8k0j. 
last is to give a relish without their being actodiy tasted; 
some cooks overdose their catchup with cfoves, but if -itss 
to taste of nothing but spice, the mushrooms, in paint of 
fact, might be omitted. After the half-hour's botpqg * 
strain off the spjce,and let the catchup stand to settle; when 
cool, bottle it 6ff into bottles containing half a pin; at the 
very most, and seal the corks in the way to bp shortly— 
indicated. When you are able to gather murinroomz your¬ 
self, do not pull them up by the root, but cut them off just 
above it with a very sharp knife, for two reason*: 
the mould adhering to the root will fall amongst the gins 
of your mushrooms, and render them too grotty for earing 
—you cannot cleanse them from that grit, Hot mdly, mush¬ 
rooms mostly grow in clusters, especially when cultivated ; 
by pulling up a mushroom you disturb the roots of the 
whole cluster, and prevent the development ofseyjrraljha^. 
would otherwise come on; whereas, by cutting, thpre k 90. 
disturbance of the roots, and the successional rousbroqqas 
follow in due course. Do not throw mushroomspellnftwU 
into a basket, but deposit them in regular -layers wfth * 
the top downwards and the giUs and stalk uppermost; 
they will carry much better so, and make fresher-looking 
specimens. 

Afvshtootu 7 oast .—Peel off the thin upper skin from 
your mushrooms, and cut short the sta&s. Set them or 
the fire in hot vinegar and water. As soon as they have 
boiled up once or twice, take them out, let drain, net them 
on the fire in a saucepan with a lump of butter, toss them 
well in it, dust in flour, moisten sparingly with good stock 
brotli, season with pepper, salt, chopped parsley, and a ' 
morsel of garlic. When the stew boift take it off the .fife, 
thicken with egg-yolks and a teaspoonful of vinsgaf. 
Pour the whole over a large round of buttered toast, and. 
serve hot. 

Pickled Mushrooms.— Housekeepers often cilk>hi|>«f 
the difficulty of keeping pickled mushrooms, especially 
middle-sized ones (not buttons), from moulding; never¬ 
theless, while the season lasts, it is convenient to lay in 
a stock of both, using the larger mushrooms flint, and 
reserving the pickled buttons. Procure either of them efts 
fresh.as may be ; cut off the root only of toe stalks of toe 
buttons, and wipe off with a cloth any soil that may 
adhere to them. Set on the tire enough vinegar to cover 
them, with salt and spices ; as with catchup, too loftdr 
must not be in excess, or they will completely extinguish J 
the mushroom flavour. When«toe vinegar approached 
boiling, throw in the buttons, and let them boil two or 
three minutes ; then take them out, put them in 
warmed , wide-mouthed bottles, pour toe hot 
vinegar over them, and cork them provisiarially. Next 
day fifllup with some of the reserved vinegar, rill ft vnftejjUU 
but t^ech the bottomof the cork; the second day do toe 
same, if there is any vacancy, so as to lew* as lime eur m 
th,\ bottles as possible. Then cork dawn for good and 00» 
an>\ hermetically seal toe tapB of toe corks. When ft 
is once opened it should fce speedily consuisad-; 
therefore,,without wastefulness,' Ijpcrally d0«$ 
ihroom sauce with buttons. For open rimshr 
,ch should not be too forward (pink or lieafe, 
ther than black), peel off toe thin outer , 
>ve tnehtalk, oft ttodop into .convenient sized nifceft 
them invtgyomeff, open-mouthed bottom aqd 
o*a them hot vinegar, salted and spiced. 

Wax W satdimjt JNckUpore and 



COOKING. 


eiiften vtsa^ wer a gerftle fire, mix two pounds of resin 
with ASgUftter of a pound if yellow bees wax or a couple 
df ounces oftallow, to fcoften the composition; a tallow 
dip" answers perfectly, as it is better the Wax should be a 
, little too sen than a little too brittle When well com¬ 
bined let U epil SO as' to be only just liquid, when you 
may dip the necks of the bottles in it up to the rim round 
the neck. It may be coloured with yellow ochre, red lead, 
Washemomaitfsbke ball, or ivory black. Great care is 
tequis|Mi JKtt.todip the bottles in the wax until it has 
cooftai sufficiently, for if too hot it will cause the necks 
of #£MMa*0 split 

nupfisf Wtainuts .—The great point whji these is to 
gather the green nuts at the exact time, neither too soon 
nor too late. A few sunshiny days, hy solidifying the 
carbon imbibed by the tree, will make all the difference. 
If the huts are gathered too young they will melt in the 
pickle: if too old, the shells will be formed, and will resist 
the dissolving action of the vinegar for years. The test of 
their fitness is when a large pin (not a needle) can without 
difficulty be thrust through the walnuts in any direction ; 
if it cannot, they are too forward. Of the two, it is 
better to be a little before time than a little after 
■Ska*,. Jux the former case, the walnuts are good so long 
as they last; in the latter, they are often quite useless. 
After gathering, wipe the green walnuts, one by one, 
with* coarse aoth which you are not afraid of staining. 

’ Lay tfaem isf the sun, or at a distance from a slow lire, two 
or three hohrs to dry, turning them occasionally. This 
Wi&jatttse them to absorb the pickle more readily. Then 
gutiw#m into a brine of salt and water, strong enough to 
fEpayim e gg, remembering that a stale egg floats in weaker 
wine duui a fresh one. Turn them about in this brine 
onise a day, with a wooden spoon, and let them remain 
there several days, or a week, till they are quite black all 
over. ’When their complexion is what could be wished, 
take them out «f the brine, put them, in single layers, in 
deves, or on coarse sackcloth, to dry and drain in the 
sun^ turn them oifce or twice, handling them gently. 
When tolerably dry, prr&ngc them in the picklc-jars t 
■os wide-mouthed bottles, in which they are to be kept. 
Put the requisite quantity of vinegar to cover them in a 
well-tinned saucepan, with the approved spices—whole 
pepper, bruised ginger, doves, mace, &c. When wanted 
very liot, capsicums and scraped horse-radish are added, 
but they destroy the natural flavour of the pickle. Set the 
saucepan on the fire, and as soon as the vinegar begins 
do boh, take k off. When nearly cool pour it over the 
walnuts, giving to each jar its share of spice, and covering 
them completely. When cold, tie down the jars with 
moistened bladder, or cork the bottles, and dip their 
heads and necks, in the mixture of resin, &c., for sealing 
’them hermetically, already given. If a few pickled 
Umlauts arc waitied for speedy use, pierce each one 
throughout with a needle, crosswise and lengthwise, 
putting them into the jar, and pour the vinegar 
‘ mice oyer them hot, after wanning the jar to pre- 
flfigjt clicking. Walnuts not only make a pleasant 
he oaten with cold toast meat, but a title bit, 
say.garter of a walnut, crushed smooth, with \des- 
the.. 'Vinegar, .greatly relieves a hash of 
mutton, beef) goose, duck, or wud fowl, besides improy|ig 
the colour of the eraw. 

Pickled ‘ Ottiqyu .—Wit h pickles, as with every fiPher 
Object in k well to make up ycur mind warn you; 
wiihfot. *Some i lilije pickled onions soft, some hard, 
aadfratty; fheyare pretty when white, and Ipttled 
cdwrieM vtn«pur, but often taste of Nothing'Ait of the 
andhotsp9ee;lnlst}W& vinegar, ptith legtfien 4 &!adiase; 
you can taste 4 sweUas nee that you ace&nting pickli 
snil inWii^Catherlhe m Jons dry; expose them to stfn and t 
far a fopUit hr so. 'Peel them without too muuh waste, 
rw softptcklqd ortfons (brown), throw tjtbm in^> boiling 


salt and witter; after another boil up take them off the 
fire, and let stand tm nearly cool Drain well on a napkin, ■ 
put them in jam or bottles, and pour over them hot 
•vinegar with spice boiled in it. When they are . cold. If 
will be well to fill'up with vinegar if required,and cork 
or tie down close. 

Forward, hot, white pickled onions, after peeling, salt 
them, and leave them there two or three days. Take out, 
drain, pack in bottles, and pour over them white vinegar 
or pyroligneous acid, in which plenty of capsicums have 
been steeped. 

Pickled Red Cabbage.— Cut the cabbage, leaving it with 
a stalk, in dry weather ; remove aU the outer leaves, till 
there is nothing remaining except the central'hard ball 
which you mean to pickle. Hang the cabbages singly, if 
there be more than one, by the stalks, in a current of air 
in the shade. A draughty passage answers well. At the 
end of a fortnight or three weeks, take down the cabbages, 
and shred them with a carving-knife to the proper thin¬ 
ness, into a shallow earthen vessel. Some housekeepers 
then sprinkle the cabbage with plenty of salt, and leave it 
in it several days. The result is that the salt draws out a 
good deal of the sap of the cabbage (and with it the natu¬ 
ral flavour), leaving room in the sap-vessels for the vinegar 
to replace it. It is not this salt, but the vinegar and 
spices, which make the pickle keep. We ourselves do 
not salt pickled red cabbage, but put a little salt into the 
vinegar instead. Pack the shredded (and salted) cabbage 
in the jars as tightly as possible. Boil the spices in tne 
vinegar, and pour them over the cabbage hot. A small 
quantity of cabbage for immediate use may be boiled 
in the vinegar three or four minutes. Those who like red 
cabbage Jirm in substance , should pour the vinegar over 
it cold. 

Pickled French Beasts. —These, which we consider among 
the poorest of pickles, more frequently appear in company 
as mixed pickles, than alone. They are associated with 
cauliflower sprigs, radish pods, gherkins, small green cap¬ 
sicums, and others. Gather them young, leaving a bit of 
the stalk, and not pinching off the pointed end. Sait them 
in brine, drain them, pack them in their jar with bruised 
ginger and other spices, and pour scalding hot vinegar 
over them. Those who have gardens do well, towards 
the dose of summer, to keep an omnium-gatherum 
pickle-pot containing vinegar^ in which to throw any of 
the articles which make up mixed pickle, as they become 
fib When the collection is large enough to fill a jar, it 
can be packed therein in approved disorder; hot vinegar, 
with or without spice (for several pickles, as tarragon, 
nasturtiums, and. capsicums, require no spice), can be 
poured over the medley, and the jar made air-tight for 
future use. Note that when a mixed pickle jar is opened, 
the cauliflower arid the French bdkae. are sure to he left 
the last. 

Pickled Radish Pods. —In most gardens a few radishes 
remain which have grown too big and sticky to eat,. Let 
them stand, if not for seed at least for pickle. Gather the 
pods when the seeds within them are full grown but soft 
—tie., in the condition of green peas. Pour over them 
scalding sqjt and water, and let them stand in it till 
cold; then take out, and drain. When drained, pack, 
them in their bottle, and pour over them fcafc 3 mic* ti 
vinegar. Tie down the cover provisionally. In a MW 
days a rfbod deal of vinegar win have been absorbed by 
the pcand must be replaced by more., jjjjhen there is 
no more shrinking of the vinegar, the jar maybe*£orked, 
or tied down fofl sm ptL , < . 

In wr next papea^we shrill wp on with the subject of 
picklestand preservev&^dj^vmg^thiia come to an end 
of our r&KgosSn plain cookery, wfc ^haU go on to .the 
more advanced branches of the ■»■*, l ’T ll Ttfil)f^ A n 
list and description of the implementaVJflSh are .mm 
necessary m a kitchen. *&*=» .... 
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ices from fend to end of the btro 
arked from A to b, treating Jsoth sides 


ntc&Sline. Next rfake off the wings an 3 >l^gs I as m » 
_wl, irvrting the knife at E for the wing, feeling the 
«oint, pressing it down very firmly, and when the knueJg, 
\lt in the\entrc of the joint, turning it overyoutwards with 
sYne strength. As soon as ’it snaps ap^rt cut • a® 
uSh one anorjiypnd take the wing completely off. * Tjha, 
knife is inserted ft F for removing the leA Cu^jjNMafc 
in half swain, arid serve the pieces^p»tel}Q«rhaig; 
with a slwe ortgp of the breast, accmdng^to theawetw 














Mail tlte cftOTftBtteat N$eieneT or othenvise of Meanwhile a fresb hot 
' poA back are fh*n ttit shoulder to thifr«ft 4 Mllii 

tti a fowl, the btfftW or to some o 
whole. It it teUSMtt The breast it 
I’ the Ant day. i n that a shoulder, In' 

jf Km be m the .kitchen, previous A Leg if i 

3b outlet * bask of the bird Many people who are not rhany, fnd a I 
] tftiotlar (teat.we took of tire biixl, always make a prac- board, thougl 
tiee of havtar ft cot up before coming to table. formal occasat 

sucking pig is a very common dish in back upwards 
the OMBtUttfi <T U*ikt$ the family is very small, it is usual before any at 
to t e gpd Ot k trhiCh are placed on one dish, the heads pre- joint is suffici 
Vknwmi|« end laid at the ends, as is shown in Fig. 23. the hard and 
tyglf wffW topright with the fork, and h'wl..it so. To slices across t 
rtiMA off the Mg, net the knife in upright at A, Fig. 22, and Fig. 26. Slice 
Wide the joint, and then cut it on. Moke a slanting before cook in 
gooe the shoukler, as shown at B, and cut boldly the knife in tl 

through we joint when you meet it. Cut right through tendered with 
s and ribs in slanting strokes at c C c. The ear Tongite .—1 

& jaw are considered delicacies. The cars arc sent slices. It is fi 
to Mffelt already cut off, and will be observed garnishing the tip, wher 
the dish in Fig. 33. marked from. 

A Saddle ef Mutton, —A saddle of mutton is a dish not from the root 
^nfhxpiemly set DO table where there is a large family, or which will be 
Oh tfmu&ifbdferi&mih for it is a particularly handsome joint, tip, c, is by m 
It I* simjsjSytafiS entire loins undivided, and is considered Bacon , whe 
bytgmypeMpM bn the choicest part of the meat. A narrow way, \ 
rsidtjtttS Of wmm ht sent to table in two different ways— to the dish, 

Ctfttef ‘Hl lh the tail dressed whole, or with it spht m fiom the very 
h*HJ A half curled diverse ways over one of the but laying tha 
ksMdnW ft&fl listened in that position by means of are usually cu 
a VWjf ^Sfnatt skewer. This fashion our illustiaiion. 

Fig. St, represents. Carve thin slices from end to end 
ofjtbe centre of the saddle, beginning a little distance 
Mgi the tail, as shown in the dotted lines from a to 11. 

Got quite down to the bone. Make three or four slices, In continuati 
'e*toh Jpritfr a single .movement of the hand, drawing the this subject, a 
"< 4 cm& quietly along the joint, feeling the bone with the ing applicant 
• Mint In making the last slice, slope the knife slightly to the ousition 0 
the fight side, and KWt right through all the previous slices, the danger of 
completely detaching them. The slanting slices from c such, for insl 
to D, and the cress ones from £ to f, may then be taken, assurance so 
and furnish R palatable mixture of fat and lean Each amount of th< 
guest should be consulted as to whether he or she desires assured. If 
the kidney, and when the answer is obtained in the inflexible con 
sifsttative, a slice of the kidney is to be served with the pany commer 
meat Saddle of mutton is not cut so thin as beef, but The fact i: 
moderately thick. tend to modi 

Fore Quarter of Lamb ,—This joint is open to much the differently cm 
same remarks as a saddle of mutton, being esteemed At lay down any 
fpl’iSuSiKU'dish, and also suitable for a numerous parly, attempts at g< 
heads, requires quite different carving. It is simply a breast well know, c; 
fitted shoulder in one. When placed on table the carver’s tions, based 1 


fftllAWfrvWri n'Bite k-—- mT at 4 

Wteat, turn 


shoulder to thu^ m xeqqM TOptyfe ip# of the 

or to sotpe meet W be tfermi as a separate joint. 

The breast is Mvepwed as a trims*, sna the shoulder as 
a shoulder, fa we dsdiaaiy way. 

A Leg of Pork —Pork is a favourite djsb with very 
many, and a leg of pork frequently appears on the family- 
board, though it js not generally esteemed a dish for a 
formal occasion. It must be placed on the table with the 
back upwards, and the crackling taken off in an large coat 
before any attempt is made to cut the meat Unless the 
joint is sufficiently cooked, it will not be easy to displace 
the hard and savoury skin. Cut the joint in rather thick 
slices across the back at the dotted lines marked A to B in 
Fig. 26. Slices of the crackling- which, if properly scored 
before cooking, are easily made by placing the point of 
the knife in the cuts, and snapping it asunder—should be 
tendered with each serving of meat, if desired. 

Tongue .—Tongue should be helped in very thin, even 
slices. It is first cut through downwards, a little way from 
the tip, where a good thickness is attained, at the line 
marked from a to u, Fig. 25. With each serving cut a slice 
from the root, D to k, and a little of the fat and kernels 
which will be found underneath, between £ and r. The 
tip, c, is by many considered a delicacy. 

Bacon, when it is a large piece, is generally cut the 
narrow way, very thin indeed, straight down from the top 
to the dish, like the cut in the tongue, but beginning 
fiom the very end of the bacon, not serving the first slice, 
but laying that aside on the dish. Small pieces of bacon 
are usually cut lengthways. 


THE HOUSE 
LIFE ASSURANCE {continued). 

In continuation of tbe suggestions in our last article on 
this subject, as to the means to be adopted by an intend¬ 
ing applicant to a life assurance company, to ascertain 
the nosition of the office, wc ought perhaps to point out 


At in making the last slice, slope the knife slightly to the nosition of the office, wc ought perhaps to point out 
ffight side, and CIA right through all the previous slices, the danger of trusting to any empirical tests of soundness, 
apletely detaching them. The slanting slices from c such, for instance, that the accumulated fund of a life 
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moulder in,one. When placed on tame the carvers 
duty is to remove the shoulder, which is not at all 
mb. Tlte fork Is inserted at* a. Fig. 24; the dish is 
Reed that F is next you, r points directly to the other 
gtf the table, J is oft your right hand, and k on your 
, Thradrith xnur fork at a, take the knife, hold it at 
#00% djipe away right round to c, raising the 
if-qr, os-yon ettt ft from the breast, and as it severs in 
p rt >ctX % '! R wb tbe fork. Go on cutting from emu, 

0 to ft • xopkeep year knife with ike point as lari 
t AS sbf#i la the fllastmt&m, and take a circular cf \J 
Ijown dotted line, and by this means Jeff 

jdwrfiSttJM quite cut off when ypu have coiutt .etett 
kpsddt| ttreSc beet is slight cut will quite sever if Thq 
dftt this ssdone take a lemon or Seville orange, cut in, 
■rid sppslded 4 rith Sait and pepper, and pbiced ip »]. 
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assurance society should be at least eight tunes the 
amount of the annual premiums, or one-fourth of the sum 
assured. If such a requirement were to be made an 
inflexible condition, how, we would ask, could any com¬ 
pany commence business at all 7 
The fact is, the widely varying circumstances which 
tend to modify the conditions of the numerous totally 
differently constituted companies, render it impossible to 
lay down any general test of solvency of this kind, and all 
attempts at generalising upon results—which, as actuaries 
well know, can only be deduced by laborious computa¬ 
tions, based upon well defined mathematical processes, to 
which there is no royal road—arc, as a rule, mischievous, 
as tending very much to mislead the public, though at the 
same time, it is at once the duty and the interest of every 
assurance office to give every possible facility to persons 
anxious to insure, for ascertaining the actual position ot 
theiSr affairs, and the system on which their business is 
conducted. , 

We have hitherto referred only'to life assurance -dear 
means of family provision f the -system is, howeven UlXnally 
adapted to securing debts, by assurances effected by creai- 

E *~rs on tbc lives of their debtors, as *H1 as by partners in 
ercanfac firms, who, by taking out p^ v d££ on the lives 
each other,vmay prevent the frequently 
^necessity of wjthtkrawmg capita', from the firm, m the event 


jdm «s#k pickled ft dfUffrs ttf misntfs to^aek thi buttte. f fails* TbStk fines may be advantageonslrided for by 
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as s’trance, and wfcitn jthe tease is 
joins life and them of the survivor 


•pendent open the 

joins iMe ana tnc sw «tire sum rot or two, three, or more 
lives the annual premium is comjM*»ttfe«Y very »»all; 
and generally H may be said that rcetfemwfiy be had to 
life assurance in the numerous legad^omplka’tKms that 
arise in connection with commercial affairs. 

Ho assurance is .allowed by law to be effected Wry one 
person on the life of another, unless the person proposing 
use assurance baa a pecuniary interest m the fife of the 
Manured. TJbis enactment was instituted by the legislature 
during the reign of George III., with the view to prevent 
gaming or wagering assurances, which had become very 
prevalent at that p^iod, and it is manifestly highly unwise 
to place the temptation in the hands of any one of having 
a direct money interest in the death of another. 

We may here mention that in order to encourage life 
assurance by all legitimate moans, it is provided by the 
Income Tax Acts that any person who has effected an 
assurance on his own life, or on the life of his wife, is 
entitled to deduct from any profits or gains in respect of 
which he may be liable to be assessed, under Schedules D 
and E of the said Acts, the amount of annual premiums 
paid by him for such assurance, to the extent of onc-sixth 
part of the whole amount of his profits or gains. The 
amount of premiums, however, must be paid to the office 
in full, and the return churned from the Government 

Policies of We assurance are exempted from payment 
under the Succession Duty Act, which duty can be con- 
\ emcntly prodded for by assurance. 

If the information on the points referred to in our last 
paper be clearly furnished by the printed ‘returns of the 
office, an intelligent person should have no great difficulty 
- -we will not go so far ns to say. in satisfying himself as 
to the financial stability of the company, but at least in 
fonning a tolciably sale estimate as to its position and 
standing; and if he mistrust his own judgment in a matter 
which may be of so much ultimate importance to his 
luniro interests, he would do well to consult some friend 
wHo has made himself acquainted with matters connected 
with the busmens of life assurance,instead of being induced, 
probably by an interested agent, blindly to entrust his 
savings to a society Which may not merit his confidence. 

However little satisfactory our advice in this matter 
mav appear to be, it is, we fear, all we can suggest for the 
protection of the interests of an intending applicant for 
assurance, until the Government shall have been induced 
to take steps to assist him in the matter by some stringent 
legislation on the subject ; and as it i 9 a matter of such 
general interest and vital importance to the public, it is 
earnestly to be hoped that some such alteration in the law 
may be effected at a not very distant period, which will 
have the effect pot only of giving security and confidence 
to intending assurcr^but also of improving the position 
of all honestly conducted insurance offices. 

Some companies supplement their ordinary business 
by the grant of Endowments to Children and of Life 
* Annuities. 

Endowment? to children are sums payable on a child 
attaining a certain age, as may be agreed upon, and*are 
useful fire educational purposes, for providing marriage 
lyUiBMt for girls, and fees for the apprenticeship of 
—Roys,%ttt well as the premiums required for young men 
who ififend to enter the legal or medical profession ; also 
to provide busincssOftpML sdms for the purchase of cotn- 
mh««tmsjntfa^|my, ana for a variety of purposes of a* 

•■■fflfBimnents may be gyntfactod fooso bo paid in a 
or by an stjntM prurntp^payablt up to the 
site ; and itA* slmeitefiSi arranged that the 



the young fives with which this class of business 
has to am is very small, and Urn QomBjtaji 
certain to have to pay the amount «t the 4*0 
The profits of the company accordingly m 
almost entirely upon the interest realised ain the payments 
received, and to make it worth while, therefore, fie «f 
into theft transactions, a company must not fmy assume 
a sufficiently remunerative rate of interest, butmust vmm 
a considerable addition for profit to the not ate, so (hat 
an intelligent purchaser would be able easily tenure th*» he 
might accordingly do better with his money by investing 
it himself, and hence the disinclination of many dikes 10 
quote terms for this description of contract, which, hoW* 
ever, some companies do nevertheless enter into. 

In a table of rates for Endowments now before us, 
find that the consideration required for aft endowment m 
£100, payable on a child aged one year attaining twepty- 
onc, would be a single sum of £42 ns. ltd,, or an annual t 
premium of £3 5s. tod. Upon reference to a tabk»>wy 
compound interest, the force of our remarks wflf 6e to 


who iflletid to enter toe teg* or medical profession ; also 
to provide burinc&sdftpMT, toms for the purchase of cdtn- 
inU<«onsJnri»^|my, and for a variety of purphaea of a* 

to*" l MSI&*'ments may be gpntracted foore Ire paid in a 
or by an ajfoM pivnuo^npayal >lt up to tire 
age ; and font slmeMfeK arranged that the 
prfBrium' shahIretomrnedfMiechilddiefaefovatmining 
This is nofi however,*a favourite 
' u*ESniWil|ires* with Life Assurance Companies, and 
**f*ababl> forreason, that the chance of dAth among 


mem m question will see that fie has , to pay vspry dftsriy 
for his bargain. 

Life annuities are not now granted fey asanylifa 
assurance companies, as they have not been utimSf nEwafi 
to be profitable, owing to the fact of the touuutNHt 
exceeding tire expectation of life according to the 
due possibly to the benefit of selection by the purdtiw^ 
of the annuity against the company. Instances Sfi 5 hstotof 
in which speculators have selected healthy lives of advances 
age belonging to families remarkable for iimgevb^-ny 
which large amounts of annuities have becrJ'fe‘er finds 
ftom the Government to the manifest detrhflnd painful 
public purse, and possibly the same influence jlcctcd the 
been at woik in the case of assurance coinpamT^d as to 
moreover, cannot attempt to compete with the' it *f°otod 
ment, whose rales are computed entirely withbutbP vnth 
profit, and with the object only of converting peri 6 “•'sll 
annuities —namely, those derivable from the public' r °k cn 
—into terminable annuities depending upon fife, afcgh*. 
to some small extent diminishing the National Debate 
the country. Attempts have been made by the CavGnu- ‘ 
ment to check this system of speculation by declining 
to grant any annuity on the life of a nominee above the 
age of sixty-five, unless the nominee shall have bon& fide 
a beneficial interest in such annuity. 

Government annuities for amounts not exceeding /50 
may be advantageously purchased through the Fost-omtre 
Savings Banks, and life assurances for sums of not less 
than £20 or more than ;£ioo may be effected through the 
samo medium. ^See British Postal Guide.) . •, 

The effect of this benefit of selection against the cos. _,, 
has been that the grant of life annuities by joiftt-stocV^ 
companies has proved for the most part a losing financj J. 
speculation, and has accordingly been, in a very great 
measure, confined to a class of companies in seed of ready 
money to carry on and extend their more 
business, which the sums paid fifr the purchase of these 
annuities very satisfactorily supply. That there k.flus 
anxie,> to add to their resources is apparent from the fact 
thaffhc rates quoted for annuities by some of these com- 
Wmes arc not only temptingly high, but are ip excess of 
*.HW offered by the Government, and for the reason just 
it is highly improbable that any trqdfog company 
ctrf-Hdriy compete with the Go?emmcff.. in wb‘soe «f 
ftc niAuitics. * \ 

- 1 h.''i\incipal object of all life assurance being facjJjrH 
V.ui pu .c V a family provision, it’ becomes,important ifcfew 
*V> ‘non a ) \j)olicvts effcctl*ij;tfte proper Irgal steps should 
fle taken to sasure the proceeds to the widow of the assured) 
w to trustees nfr theDenset of the child™*, or rrftiffUMliHh 
according to the/dreumstknees of the casl 4 T~~ 

A policy of^Assurance may cith^ bcjwqucSlfe^d 
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ipa,Which in that case, if not already made, should at a bank, friendly society, or building club. Undoubtedly, 
» cmcejbe executed —and a marriage, it should be observed, all provident investments of this'class are highly coni- 
Teoderqa new will necessary, a fact often lost sight of—or mendablc and advantageous in their way, but they do not, 
the policy can be assigned to trustees, to be received by cannot, compare with the system we have been advoeat- 
them and applied for the benefit of 'the widow and ing, which provides a constantly increasing sum, payable 
.children according to the wishes and intentions of the on the death of a strong man, if he be struck down by 
assured. The advantage of this course over the other is disease or accident at any moment. 


that a duly executed legal settlement by a person in 
perfectly solvent circumstances would be good against 


perfectly solvent circumstances would be go 
creditors in case of bankruptcy. 


rson in We greatly doubt if any better investment can be made, 
against even if the life assured survive to extreme old age, for he 
obtains his compensation in the operation of the bonus 

__ _ a . _ i_ ...l' l i____. v . _ii_i 


The great importance of having wills and marriage system, by which large sums are certain to be allotted to 
settlements^ and indeed all documents of a like nature, a policy in any first-class office, and no individual can so 
drawn out in a strictly legal manner, makes it our duty to well invest from year to year the smal^ amounts which are 
counsel our readers—bearing in mind the qjd adage, that paid as premiums of assurance, at a high rate of compound 
jyvr'that is his own lawyer, has a fool for hi? client”—to interest, as life assurance companies are enabled to do for 
-'.'pply to a respectable solicitor in all matters of this kind, them. Besides, in all ordinary investment the temptation 
and to act entirely under his advice. A few pounds is constantly likely to arise to defer setting the money 
expended in securing good legal advice may save much aside for some reason or other, which may appear a good 
^e xpe nse, anxiety, and even litigation at a future period, one at the time, owing to the pressure of some temporary 
CSBk,<article bn the law of will-making at page 90 of the pecuniary difficulty or otherwise, while the payment of a 
Household Guide.) life assurance premium is about the last thing a man is 

Policies of assurance can be mortgaged, like other pro- likely to defer, knowing that if he does so he relinquishes 


petty, for securing temporary advances of money, or can all benefit from his policy, and he knows that the antici- 
bc made the subject of absolute sale; in both cases by pated provision for his family is gone for ever, and the 


*"rprrvpi;r_]rpl deed 


of absolute sale; in both cases by pated provision for his family is gone for ever, and the 
In case of any such dealing with whole of his payments—except the comparatively small 


policies, it is necessary for the protection of the interests proportion thereof that he may receive back as the sur- 
of the parties concerned, that due notice in writing should render value of his policy—arc altogether sacrificed. He 
be given to the office of the charge affecting the security, will accordingly make the greatest effort to keep up his 
1 ; pon a claim arising under a life policy, it is usual to payments, and the feeling of satisfaction in having made 
quire <?eidence of age to be furnished, if not previously due provision for his widow and orphans will sustain him 
mitted on Ahe policy, which it is now very usual to do in ivhat may In often a severe effort of self-denial, and will 
iJisjt j>ocument is issued ; also a certificate of burial, be a constant source of gratification to a man who feels 
strar’s certificate of death. Upon receipt of —and who should not?—that it is no less his moral duly 


strar’s certificate of death. Upon receipt of —and who should not?—that it is no less his moral duly 
.unents at the office, the claim is allowed, and to provide for those of his own house after his death 
■ .* generally three months thereafter. In the than during his life. 

the title to the policy has to be established. It may, perhaps, hardly be considered part of our work 

Jaim may be made under probate of will, or to criticise the existing machinery of any assurance offices, 
^^of administration, if the assured die intestate, or that being a matter rather for the offices themselves Ui.ui 
rtgage deed, or by deed of absolute assignment, for the public outside. Still, when an office becomes em- 
_ M .. ,r other of whibh documents has to be left at the barrassed, people very naturally call in question arrange- 
e for inspection, and if found satisfactory, a form of ments, the advisability of which, if the office had remained 
■mm- ript, to be endorsed on the policy, is furnished ready in a satisfactory state, would never have been disputed, 
for execution by the,holder thereof, on the day the claim ll is too often found on examination that the working 
becomes payable. expenses are enormously high,and that a large proportion 


expenses are enormously high,and that a large proportion 


Having now done our best to explain some of the more of the expense is owing to the practice of maintaining 
prominent features of life assurance, it only remains for agents at high salaries in different parts of the country, 
us to add a few words of earnest recommendation to our and giving them a large percentage on any business they 
readers not to delay taking advantage of the benefits may bring in. Jt .would be well if assurance offices, in- 
which are offered by the many highly respectable and stead of inducing people to seek for information from an 
prosperous companies of the day, to all persons in pos- interested agent, would publish, as clearly as possible, 
session of incomes ceasing with their lives. We must through the various channels of communication with the 
that there is no other possible method by which public, such information as may enable the ordinary 
he»' J _ so circumstanced—and such form the great bulk of reader, with the aid of such remarks as we have made 
‘"Hue population of this country—can make a similar pro- upon this subject, to form some reliable judgment for 
vkrion for those who are dear to them, and who, in the himself on their stability. That they should be able to 
eburse of nature, they may pre-decease. Although it is do this for themselves is, of course, most important, and 
Y'*y v,|tr " r ‘ that wc act, many of us, as if we really did be- the more intelligible and straightforward the accounts 
' TTcvr^liat “ all men think all men mortal but themselves,” given by assurance offices of their position and method 
we must i.« our hearts know that the day of reckoning of working, either in their own circulars or in their 
* must come for us all. The first annual premium; once advertisements in the widely circulated newspapers and 
paid, remember, the sum assured is secured at at ath, magazines, the more ready will intending assurersJ1&40 
whenever that event may happen. have recourse to this method of acquainting themselves" 

The earlier our assurance and testamentary arrange - / with the representations made. Considering the important 
ments are made, the better for those we leave behindlV? benefit of life assurance to the publje at large, it is most 
—and aye rfMno sooner for duly settling our affairs .vliy \lesirablp'.nat the clearest possible understanding should 

premium increasing so much with the z.ge, to say lythingi pxist up m the subject. ' _ 

fA the fact that the health of the strongest may f',.1, ana’; It will be observed that in Ijhe papers which wTritiiv^" 

‘ the advantages of life assurance are reserved, for hie most j,now brought to a conclusion we x have only dealt witfkVf: 

'*• .part, for the healthy, or, at^all events, for thosr who are assurance. InsuranoN^jains,: firUand other risks rail W.' 
not seriously out)of health: ^ i provided far in a similar'w^.iner, xgjd" on similar prin- 

. It is often objected by those:who wish fe^find excused ciples; anff* we trust no argument wttl 'ly ncedflfi tfc. , 


* a .. rl »fr yi ng wh? t is so obviously an undoubted high moral impress the advisability of making such 

^ -^.iey j .in dybetter by jnvesting^lieir saj’ings.in readers of the Household Guide. 
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DOMESTIC SURGERY.- 

BUNIONS, AND AFFECTIONS OF THE FEET AND LEGS. 

Bunion is a painful deformity of thg joint of the great 
toe. due to the wearing of narrow and ill-made boots, by 
which the toes are crushed together, and the great toe 
bent out of its proper position. If the affection is quite 
recent, and no alteration has been caused in the joint 
by the pressure, it will be sufficient to wear wide boots, 
and, in addition, * to place a small 
piece of cotton wool between the 
great toe and that one next, in order 
to restore the foot’to its natural con¬ 
dition. Circular bunion-plaisters of 
either leather or felt are very service¬ 
able in such cases, as also with corns, 
in taking off the pressure of the boot. 

If, however, the pressure upon the 
joint has been of long continuance, 
the joint will he found to have be¬ 
come more or less chronically in¬ 
flamed and swollen, anrl if so, the 
application of the tincture of iodine 
to the skin for some time may be 
necessary in addition to the plaistcr, 
in order to restoic the healthy state 
of the pan. Occasionally acute in¬ 
flammation of the part affected is set 
up, even running on to the forma¬ 
tion of abscess, and as this may be 
serious as regards the whole fool, the 
advice of a surgeon should, without 
delay, be obtained. Of corns we have 
already spoken in our articles on the 
Management of the Skin, p. 124. 

Ingrowing Toe-nail is another re¬ 
sult of sacrificing health and comfort 
to fashion, in the form of tight boots. 

The great toe-nail, when healthy, is very' slightly curved, 
and is broad and thin, and this condition may be main¬ 
tained by carefully cutting the nail from time to time 
straight across, provided sufficiently wide boots are 


the nail on each side should be removed, without going 
down to the matrix, or “ quick.” In many p**$dns this 
occasional removal of a slip of nail is a necessary and 
painless operation, though some prefer to scrape away the 
centre of the nail, so as to thin it until it bends readily, * 
which in our experience is both a painful and useless 
operation. A better plan is to let the nail grow long and 
to cut a notch in the centre of it—as shown in the illus¬ 
tration, Fig. 26—when the growth takes place chiefly at . 

this spot, and the edges do not appear 
to encroach so rapidly upon the soft 
tissues. When the irritation has been i 
allowed to go to the extent which we \ 
have shown in the illustration, the* 
advice of a surgeon should be imme¬ 
diately sought, as it may possibly be 
necessary to remove part of the nail 
in its whole length—an excessively 
painful operation, for which the ad¬ 
ministration of chloroform, or some 
other anaesthetic, will be found neces¬ 
sary. 

Ti.it Foot occurs very generally m 
young persons who have had their 
strength overtaxed in carrying weights 
- for example, among nursemaids and 
errand-boys—though it # may occur* 
later in life, as is seen in the case of 
soldiers and policemen, ancf' others 
who are on their feel during many 
consecutive hours. The sufferer finds 
the feet remarkably tender and painful 
after walking, and if it be neglected the 
distortion becomes so confirmed as to 
render him quite lame. 1 n a flat-footed 
person, if he be made to stand up with 
bare feet, it will be seen that the'iiscjj . 
of the foot has beciynore or less broken 
down, as shown in Fig. 27, so that instead of the weight, 
of the body coming upon the extremities of the arch—the 
heel and the ball of the great toe—the centre bones have 
fallen down and touch the ground, and hence the pain. 




habitually worn. When, however, the toes a$p crushed The great object of treatment is to support the bones of 
together, the nail of the great toe becomes more curved the foot until the ligaments which have become relaxed 
than nattfral, and presses into the tender skin on each side, sha4 have again become braced up. With this Abject in 
and if the slight inconvenience at first experienced docs vie\d, the sufferer should avoid much walking, and especially 
not warn the suffera^o seek relief, he will find 'matters : llie £i Trying of heavy weights, and* should Jinfe his foot 
rapidly i~jng faiiff bad to worse, inflammation * pcing cartfullV\bandaged, ns shown in a preceding paper. In 
FUfeN^-ws'cach side, and exuberant painful*granulations orflvr to ‘Vesture the arch of the foot, the best plan is to ', 
atprintp*^ up and overlapping the edges of the nail, as hate a pid\e of cork fitted to the inside of the boot so as 1 v. K 
keen/ "*v „ln the eajrly styjgCf of this disorder, : to pi css up v Jhe fallen bones as much as the patient can • 

when tftu.. fifSt usgin/to excit«3tfritatK>n,the immediate bear without pain. FAfter a time,’as the foot improves, 
aba^rffinnient of marrow boots and tjie careful i*#tertion,of j this can be in^ffetiscd in thickness, and so eventually the '■ 
fr ojl^cotton wool in the groove on each side ' arch of tlfe foot will be restored. When mis JiMT Beti7 v 

nail wiir*g<mcrally effect a cure ; hut if this is not ; done, a mijtal spring in the “waist” 0$ the foot cj^seful,. ^ 
Cnou^fc with a sharp pair of nail-scissors a small slip of : in prevent jhg a return of the complaint. , \ 
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Weak Ankles are common accompaniments of “flat 
foot," or may exist alone. The sufferer is found to “ tread 
over ” Considerably in walking, and is ofteu conscious that 
the ankles yield during walking, the foot having a tendency 
. to turn on its side. The best remedy is well-made lace-up 
boots, with the sides made stiffer than usual, those with 
Mastic sides giving no efficient support. In children where 
there is often enlargement of the ankle-bones, bathing 
with Tidman’s sea-salt and water, or sea-water, and the 
administration of cod-liver oil are very useful remedies.. 

Bow Legs are common in “ rickety ■' children who have 
been put upon their feet too soon, and are, therefore, more 
common among the poorer classes than among those who 
. have attendants to carry them when ypung.' The earthy 
•matcrial of the bones of these children being deficient in 
quantity, their legs bend with the weight of the body, and 
if not attended to the deformity will be permanent. The 
-..great, point is to improve the little patient’s health by 
sufficient and proper food, and particularly by supplying 
it with genuine and unadulterated milk and wheaten 
bread, both of which articles of diet contain the earthy 
salts necessary for the formation of bone. Fresh air and, 
if possible, the sea-side, are very advisable if they can be 
procured, and the medical treatment must be carefully 
carried out under the direction of a competent adviser. 
As regards the use of apparatus for the treatment of this 
t ,and every other form of deformity, the parent should be 
guided by the advice of a surgeon, and not by that of a 
self-iate?ested instrument-maker. Many slight cases of 
bow-legs do perfectly well without amy apparatus at all, 
and ip most cases a simple lath on the inside of the leg, 
with broad webbing straps and buckles, is as efficacious 
for the treatment, and better, because lighter, for the 
child, than complicated and expensive steel and leather 
supports. 

Knock Knees occur generally in youths who have some- 
_ Tyl'-m Ovcrgrgprn their strength, and particularly in those 
who have been in the habit of walking or running a good 
, The ligaments of the knee-joints become weakened 
and gradually yield, and the lad finds that his knees arc 
apt to touch in walking, causing the trousers to wear out 
og the insides of the legs, and giving to the individual a 
very ungainly appearance, with more or less pain in the 
knees themselves. The patient’s health should be im¬ 
proved, and he should avoid walking ; but if able to 
obtain horse exercise may avail himself of it with advan¬ 
tage, as it will tend to bow the knees out, as is seen in an 
-exaggerated form in grooms and jockeys. With the same 
object in view, he may sleep with a pillow between his 
knees, and with the ankles fastened together by a silk 
irandkerchief. A simple alteration in the sole of the 
uJ !>oOt is very useful in slight casus of this kind. It 
‘^consists in having the heels of the boots prolonged on 
•Pufhe inner side’along the “waist” of the boot, the effect 
L—jV,which is to throw the foot slightly on one side, and thus 
sSiuTvntcract the in-bowing of the knees; the boots should 
be strong lace-up ones, so as to well support the ankles, 
whicjh i might otherwise yield. In severe cases of knock 
icrtec, it will Ire necessary for the patient to be confined to 
the sofa, and wear proper apparatus under the direction 
of a surgeon 

Housemaid's Knee is, as its name implies, an affcAjon 
common among domestic servants who kneel to yrub 
floors, &c>-T!ie little-bag, or “bursa,” beneath the sKin of 
, i he knee ajidin front of the kncc-capds apt to get Unnamed 
i arid swollen from the pressure it sustains, is tlien 
4 * i. r ien very painful, and the part lpoks red add swollen. 

- Hot fomentations and poulticing, with rest fr.Y a day or 
'wo, will generally effect a sure; but id not, and the part 
throbs, the advice of. a surgeon should bc<U**once obtained, 
pbsaibly as f abscess may have formed. In some cases 
r , there r ao-p<pn erlbeaj, but a swelling is formed in front 
of vhe knee (as seen in Fig. 25 ), which gives incon¬ 


venience in kneeling. This will often subside by avoiding 
f the practice which has given rise to it, and by painting 
the skin over it daily with tincture of iodine; but if it 
does not disappear it should be shown to a medical man. 
In all cases the sufferer should provide herself with a soft 
pad of carpet, or matting, to kneel upon, and should 
entirely eschew the use of a crinoline when so occupied, 
since the wires are frequent causes of injury to the 
knees. 

Hip Disease is only mentioned here because its onset is 
so insidious as often to be overlooked until the disease 
has made considerable progress; and as treatment, to be 
efficacious, must be early, it is important that parents 
should have their attention called to the first symptoms ol 
the disorder. The disease generally occurs in weakly, 
children, and may date from a fall which gave rise to no 
special symptoms at the time. The child is noticed to 
have a slight limp, and complains very probably of pain 
in the knee and not in the hip itself, unless that part is 
touched. These symptoms are quite sufficient to justify 
recourse to the surgeon, whose directions should be strictly 
carried out for many weeks, or even months, if necessary 
to effect a cure. 


HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS.—V. 

FORFEITS {continued). 

Forfeits arc in such general demand during the season 
when round and merry games arc in vogm,, that we add a 
few more to the list given in a previous paper. Before 
doing so, however, we may be allowed to remind our 
readers that the spirit in which forfeit games should be 
conducted is to extract as much harmless fun from them 
as possible, avoiding ever) thing rough and unseemly, or 
in which a mind exceptionally sensitive can find a cause 
of offence. With those which arc simply boisterous in 
character, or have any clement calculated to cause a 
feeling of annoyance or pain, we have nothing to do. But 
«t the same time, till who enter on games of this kind 
| should be prepared to give as well as to receive amuse¬ 
ment. 

We will continue first our list of forfeits suited to a 
gentleman. 

1. To go round the Boom Blindfolded, and kiss all the 
Ladies.-— The company, of course, arc sealed, but as soon 
as the gentleman is blindfolded they change positions, 
with as little dqjnmotion as possible. He consequently 
finds, in his progress, that he as often attempts to kiss one 
of his own as one of the opposite sex; or a lady may 
reverse the petition of her chair, so that the gentleman 
kisses the .back of her head. 

2. To choose One of Three Signs.—To do this, he is 
to stand with his face to the wall; while any lady present 
makes three signs behind him—of a kiss, of a pinch, and 
of a box on t^c ear. He is then asked whether he chooses 
the first, the second, or the third, not knowing the order 
in which they have been made, and receives the corre¬ 
sponding action. 

3. To imitate any Animal that may be named. —If the 

company pall upon him to imitate a goat, a donkey, &c., 
he must do it; but if the forfeit happens to fall upon 
any one who, from age or other reasons, may excused 
from such performance, “a man" is named as the animal, 
and a.fernv will suffice. s 

4. (is'o kiss a Lady through the J tesLjif a C hair. —He* 
must wait, with his visage inserted in ♦“** -hirlj rp* d 
some lady comes to his rescue ; but if the chair be of a** 
fancy pattern, shennay dcwjjge i^im through the framework 
befo re gi ving, him his tc*pasp. ^ 

c 5. Jmtyom the Candle out. —K* isiblindfolded. and, 
the candle held near his face, untilXie haopegc'.te gLe 
a puff i%the right direction. r*'- '* ~ 

6. To perform the Clown's Pantomime. —T his consists ■ 
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in rubbing the forehead with one hand while you strike 
die breast with the other, standing up in the room for the 
performance. If correct time is not kept, in the judgment 
Of the company, another forfeit is to be paid. 

To the forfeits for a lady given in tftfc previous paper 
may be added— 

1. To hiss a Gentleman “ Rabbit Fashion ?—This is 
usually a source of great amusement to the rest of the 
party. The lady has the privilege of choosing any gentle¬ 
man present! A piece is broken off a reel of cotton, and 
the lady takes one end of the piece in her mouth, while 
the gentleman takes the other in the same way. They 
then both nibble tit; cotton until the kiss ensues, as a 
matter of course. If the gentleman is sufficiently gallant, 
he will perform the chief part of the “nibbling” process. 
The company may exercise their discretion as to the length 
of the cotton. 

2. To sing a Song, or play a Piece of Music. —This is 
given.eithcr to elicit the musical capabilities of a lady who 
may be shy, or to make an agreeable interlude in the 
round of other forfeits. If the lady called upon can really 
do neither, another forfeit is allotted to her. 

3. Ash a Question to which “ Yes” must be the Answer. 

- -This is a great puzzle to any one who is not in the secret. 
The unfortunate forfeiter may ask all kinds of questions, 
without eliciting the answer required for her release. 
But if she simply inquires, “What does y-e-s spell?” 
there cannot be any other reply. 

4. To hiss the Gentleman yon lone best in the Company, 
without any one knowing it.- There is onlj one way of 
paying this penalty, and lhal is, to kiss every gentleman 
>n the room, leaving them to settle the question as to 
“ loving best ” amongst them. 

5. To put yourself through the Keyhole. —This is one of 
those quibbles upon words, lor which persons called upon 
to pay forfeits should watch, as they are often in use. 
We give this as an example. The forfeit is paid by 
writing “ yourself” upon a piece of paper, and passing 
that through the keyhole. 

6. To hiss each Corner of the Room. —When this forfeit 
is declaicd, a gentleman stations himself in each corner, 
and the lady has to pay an unexpected penalty. 

7. To spell “ Constantinople.”- —This must be done in 
the old schoolmistress's fashion —“ C-o-n, Con, with a Con, 
s-t-a-n, stan, with a stan,”&c.; but, after the third syllable, 
the company attempt to embarrass the speller by crying 
out, “No! No!” as if a mistake had Jiecn made. To 
this, the proper reply is, “Thank youthe fourth syllable 
is then spelt, and the fifth completes the task. 

8. To form a Rifle Corps. —The lady goes to one end 
of the room, and calls up a gentleman, who stands oppo¬ 
site to her. The gcnrlejjwn then calls a lady, who stands 
at his side ; and she"in turn names h gentleman, who 
places himself opposite to her. So the calling goes on, 
until all present are included. If the number of ladies 

•and of gentlemen present is unequal, the more mirth is 
created ny the last persons called standing opposite one 
of their own sex. When all are called, the word is gi^on 
by thf first gentleman in the rank, “ Present arms.” All 
then join hands with the persons opposite; apd the next 
command is “ Salute,” which is done in osculatory fashion. 

We cxJfcclude our list of forfeits with a few contrived to 
include more than one member of the compa iv. 

1. Either a lady ®r'a gentleman may be called -upon to 
“ sit on the St^-'i ^f Repentance." He or she mia jt then 
fit in the centre of the rootrj, while one of flie party goes 
round to inquire, in a whisper, of each person present, 
what the repentant individual “looks like.” The reply 
may he “vise*" Vsilly,” “pitiable,” “bountiful” &c.\ 
according to circumstances. Tht^ answers ium repeated 
. hjhjanjy ta the forft iter, With the question after each, ‘ Who 
that ?” It right name is guessed, as i<* often the 
Ca&'cJthe person who made the particular observation 


must then sit oft the “ stool ” in turn, and so on until the 
company are satisfied with the round. 

2. A lady Is required to “be Postman.” Shi is to go 
outside the room, *and rap on the door, when one of tne 
company inquires, “ Who’s there ?” The answer is, “ The . 

postman, with a letter for- ,” any gentleman she likes 

to name. “ How many seals ?” Whatever the answer 
may be, the gentleman may exact so many kisses ; and he 
in turn remains outside, and declares he has a letter for a 
lady. So the forfeit proceeds, a lady calling a gentleman, 
and a gentleman a lady, until the company have all been 
called, but no person present is bound to answer twice. 

3. When the calling of forfeits has been continued long 
enough, and Several remain, which it is desired to clear off . 
together, the forfeiters may be called upon to perform a • 
“ Musical Medley.” Each one must then sing some verse 
or stanza of a song, no two choosing the same melody, 
but all commencing and singing together. The effect is 
generally so grotesque as to produce shouts of laughtcn 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

To loosen Glass Stoppers .—A very common source 
of trouble and vexation is the fixed stopper of a smelling- 
bottle, or of a decanter ; and as in the case of all frequent 
evils many methods have been devised for its remedy. 
Some of these methods we shall enumerate. <1, Hold the ’ 
bottle or decanter firmly in the hand, or between the 
knees, and gently tap the stopper on alternate sides, 
using for the purpose a small piece of wood, and directing 
the strokes upward. 2. Plunge the neck of the Vessel 
into hot water, taking care that the water is not hot 
enough to split the glass. If after some Immersion the 
stopper is still fixed, recur to the first process. 3. Pass a 
piece of list round the neck of the vessel, which must be 
held fast while two persons draw the list tagekwards and 
forwards. This will warm the glass, and oflen enable the 
hand to turn the stopper. 4. Warm, the neck of the 
vessel before the fire, and when it is nearly hot, the 
stopper can be generally moved. 5. Put a few drops of 
oil round the stoppet where it enters the glass vessel, 
which may then be warmed before the fire. Next take 
the decanter or bottle, and employ the process No. I, de- 
scr»l>ed above. If it continues fixed, add another drop of oil 
to the stopper, and place the vessel again before the fire. 
Then repeat the tapping with the wood. If the stopper 
continues still immovable, give it more oil, warm it afresh^ 
and rub it anew, until it gives way, which it is almost Sure 
to do in the end. 6. Take a steel pen or a needle, and 
run it round the top of the stopper in the angle formed by 
it and the bottle. Then hold the vessel in your len 
hand, and give it a steady twist towards you with the / 
right, and it will very often be effectual, as the adhesior/ 
is frequently caused by the solidification of matter only at 
the point nearest the air. If this does not succeed,prv 
process No. 5, which will be facilitated by it. By com¬ 
bining the two methods numbered S and 6, we have 
extracted stoppers which had been long fixed, and given 
up in despair after trying the usual plans. Broken 
stoppers arc best left to professional hands. 

Liquid Glue and Cement.- Take of crushed orange- 
shellac four ounces, of rectified spirit of - wine (strong), or 
•recti’icd wood naphtha, three ounces. Tile-rectified spirit 
of wink makes a faft superior composition, Out the other is 
geod eiibugh for all ordinary work. Dissolve ’the shellac 
in the spC it, in a corked bottle in a warm place ; frequent 
shaking will assist it in dissolving, ami it flmuUl also be p 
shaken befit*; use.4 This composition may be used as a 
varnish lor uapainted wood. 

Perpetual Paste.— Take one ounce of gum tragacapyj 
or gum dragon j pick it dean, and put it in*q a wide- 
mouthed Vessel of glass or white wore capable of eon- ' 
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taming a quart. Add as much corrosive sublimate as 
will lie on a fourpenny-piece. Then pour on a pint and 
a half of clean soft water, cold. Cover the vessel and 
leave it till next day, when the gum will be dissolved, and 
will nearly fill the vessel. Stir the mass well with a piece 
' of stick—not with metal, because the corrosive sublimate 
will blacken it Repeat the stirring several times during 
the day, when it must be left, and it will form a thick 
white jelly. It must be kept closely covered, and under 
lock and key, as the corrosive sublimate is poisonous. 
It will keep for any length of time if the air is excluded, 
and if it is not put into a vessel of metal. For paper 
and many other things it forms a strong and colourless 
cement; and since it may be always at hand, it may tend 
' td induce persons to do a number of small useful jobs, 
‘ which would be neglected if paste had to be made. If 
the above rules are followed, especially about not allowing 
continued exposure to the air, and not keeping it in metal, 
■ it will be very slow to spoil. 

Slue Wash for "Walls .—Take two quarts of lime, a 
pound of blue vitriol, and half a pound of glue. 
Thoroughly melt the glue in a quart of soft water. Re¬ 
duce the vitriol to powder in a mortar, and put it into a 
wooden pail. When the glue-water is about cold, pour it 
on the vitriol, and mix the two well with a stick. Then 
stir in the lime by degrees. Try the colour by dipping 
into it a piece of white paper, which, wiien dry, will show 
' the tint, lj’ too dark, add more lime ; and if too light, 
add more powdered vitriol. The proper consistency can 
be secured by means of soft water. It is used like 
whitewash. 


ANIMALS KEPT FOR PLEASURE. 

IV.—THE DOC : FEEDING AND GENERAL MANAGEMENT. 
When it has been determined to keep a dog, it is very 
much better to procure a fine pup than to purchase a full- 
grown animat It will involve some trouble, certainly; for¬ 
bad habits will have to be checked and corrected, more 
attention will be needed, and there will be the possibility 
of having to nurse it through the distemper ; but in no 
other way can the full pleasure of the connection be ob¬ 
tained, and the full affection of the noble creature be 
secured. Moreover, the pleasure of training a young dog 
is very great to both parties, and it is much more satisfac¬ 
tory to possess an animal whose habits you have formed, 
whose disposition you know, and whose fidelity to you 
may be implicitly trusted. Such a dog is also much less 
"liable to be lost or stolen. 

The animal’s lodging is a matter of no small import¬ 
ance, but is very seldom ordered as it should be; too 
(Aten any old box is made to do duty, and the conse- 
(fiuence is a weakly constitution, if not actual disease. 
\The best material is deal or pine, which has a very strong 
resinous smell, and'contains well-marked veins of turpen¬ 
tine, over all its surface. The wood ought to be a full 
*• ifljh thick, and be well and tightly joined in the well- 
known shape, but with what is very seldom seen, the 
gable roof projecting, at the very least, six inches, both 
at the sides and back, while the front should project 
a foot or more, in order to throw off the rain. Of 
course, if the kennel is to stand under a shed, ^his 
will not be necessary ; but it is highly needful in the 
open air.. Tfie whole should be well painted, and, in 
very wet weather, it is well to throw a large tarpaulin 
over all. Many people seem to think the dog ofn with¬ 
stand any weather with impunity, and if left at fy'd liberty, 
it might perhaps be so ; but when chained up r it is pnsi- 
‘ live cruelty n6t to afford, the faithful guardiaij.comfortable 
shelter. For the same reason, the kennel should stand on 
four, small blocks or bricks, tp raise it from thp ground 
ami keep it, dry. 

» Should" the dog become infested with fleas or other ver¬ 


min, several bucketfuls of boiling water should be dashed 
into the kennel, to sluice it thoroughly, and, whep dry, 
it should be painted over with turpentine or paraffin. 
The animal itself should have powdered sulphur well 
dredged and rubbed into its coat, which will usually eradi¬ 
cate insects; powdered camphor will do the same. 
Another method much approved of, is a good washing 
with Soap and warm water, followed by careful combing; 
or a little benzine introduced to the skin of tlic animal 
wherever the fleas congregate, will drive them out, and 
if it touches them, will kill them. Tobacco water has 
been often recommended, but should never be used, as it 
always makes the dog sick, and spoils the appearance oi 
the coat. There will, however, be little trouble from ver¬ 
min, if the kennel is made of resinous wood, and deal 
shavings arc given for the bed. It is also worth remark¬ 
ing that the discovery of any such annoyance need not 
occasion the commotion in a household which it often 
does. It is to be removed, certainly ; but the species, 
both of fleas and lice, which infest the dog, will nbt live 
more than a few hours upon a human being, and, conse¬ 
quently, need not be dreaded. 

Feeding. —If few dogs are properly housed, still fewer are 
properly fed. Some people seem to think they can live 
with hardly any food at all; others, on the contrary, think 
that nothing can be too good for them. Ladies’ pets are, as 
a rule, worst treated of all, if the health of the animal, and 
not the fancy of the mistress, is the point to be <on- 
sidered. They get their share of every meal, and no 
exercise after it. When their over-loaded stomachs at 
last reject further additions, their appetites are coaxed 
with every delicacy, until at last the poor beasts cither 
go to the dog doctor, or perish in their misery. 

Dogs are carnivorous animals, and in a state of nature 
they would have to hunt down their prey with severe exertion. 
It should also be remembered that their digestive system is 
very easily deranged. We play all sorts of tricks with our 
stomachs ; our poor dog cannot. Bad feeding is the sole 
ci'usc of the strong and offensive odour so often com¬ 
plained of in the parlour ; a properly fed dog is never a 
nuisance in this way. When, therefore, a few simple rules 
will preserve his health and make him a credit to all con¬ 
cerned, it is surely worth while to observe them. 

And first, a dog should only have one daily allowance. 
It may be added, that no dog can possibly remain in 
health if present at every- meal with an ordinary family. 
The head of the house may forbid anything to be given 
him, but it is of no avail, bits will find their way to his 
jaws. Indeed, what else is he there for t if lie is to have 
nothing, he migh{ as well be outside the door. The fact 
is, if he is in the room, he will have something ; who can 
resist the poor beggar’s pleading eyes ? who can withstand 
that touching wag of his tail, goes round the table ? 
and the result is, that while each thinks he has given him 
nothing at all, the dog has really eaten as much in pro¬ 
portion as any one at the table. Probably, too, it has been 
chiefly meat, which a house dog should very rarely have. 
No : if our dog is to be kept in health, with a glossy coat 
an'd entirely inoffensive presence, we must make one con¬ 
dition, that, whatever else be his privileges, he be rigor¬ 
ously excluded at meal-times. 

What, then, should be his food ? That will denpnd upon 
what he is. For house dogs, the food should dc almost 
entirely vegetable. Oatmeal is good; so is coarse biscuit, 
so is lulled rice soaked in gravy. An ff.po d plan is to let 
the staple fo*d consist of oatmeal, or bisCuit, and once a 
week, or even once a fortnight, to boil a piece of liver of 
the size the dog will eat, aim hit that be his food for one 
day only, giving him rice boiled in the liquor for {he next. 
It is bes>civ(ki in the evening, whoa lie can ’have zLgood 
sleep afterlo digest his repast; but whatever lime isnxed 
should be kept with the utmost punctuality. At first;‘itis • 
best for a'few days to put more than tShough befqje xS£ 
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animal, and watch him" carefully. For a while you will 
see that he evidently “means business;” steadily and 
briskly he keeps to work, giving no attention to anything 
but his food. At last he raises himself, and either walks 
away, or, if lie again stoops, is evidently picking over or 
playing with his food. That is the signal to stag, and 
after a few days, if he is full grown, you will know what 
he requires, and need take no further notice. He should, 
in fact, have quite enough to satisfy his hunger, but not 
more. • * 

Pointers or other sporting dogs need very different diet 
when in work. They should have meat every day, and ! 
if worked hard it oujjht to be raw, while the animal should j 
have as much as it will eat at a single meal. Pointers are j 
often under-fed. They ought to be put on full working j 
diet at least a fortnight before commencement, in order to j 
get up their strength, for it is a great mistake to suppose J 
that one feed of meat will at once create strength for the j 
work of the day. When the season is over, their meat ! 
should either be boiled, or, if kept about the house, a j 
partially vegetable diet should gradually be substituted. 

Horse flesh, unless known to be of good quality and fresh, ■ 
should never be given, as it is apt to cause diseases of the 
skin. Pot liquor also should never be given to dogs; it \ 
often purges them, and, if salt, sometimes makes the hair 
come off. Paunch is the best animal 
food for a house dog, and may be given 
boiled like tripe. Liver must be used 
with discretion, as it is a laxative, hence 
we recommend it to be followed by rice 
with the liquor, rice having a contrary 
effect. Sporting dogs do best with the 
coarse parts of beef, or liver; but for all 
dogs, warm, choice meat is most in¬ 
jurious: it causes rank odours, foul 
teeth, and various digestive diseases. 

It should always be given perfectly 
cold. The food is best thrown on * 


itself sours his temper. Let him see the world : use him to a 
collar and chain, and keep them bright with constant wear. 

Ladies’ pet dogs, more than almost any others, suffer 
from want of exeraise—the more so from the delicate and 
constant feeding they have to undergo—so opposed to all 
dog nature. All the walking the wretched creature knows 
is between his plate of meat and the ottoman which forms 
his bed. What wonder if he snaps and snarls at every 
visitor? Ilis fond mistress thinks and says, “ Poor Fido 
is so sensitive;” the real fact is, the unhappy wretch is 
always suffering from indigestion. Cut him down (by 
degrees of course) to one meal a day, of oatmeal, or rice 
and gravy; send the servant out with him for two hours 
every morning, and deny any scraps ; and if not too far 
gone, he will in a month be a different creature. 

Washing .—If the animal is healthy and kept as wc 
have recommended, washing will be seldom necessary. 
A mere cold bath is well enough every morning, provided 
he is kept active afterwards till ^thoroughly dry, although 
in very warm weather this precaution is not so necessary, 
at other seasons he should on no nccodnt be allowed to 
lie down or go to the fire till all the moisture is gone. 
Thus treated, a mere cold bath whenever convenient will 
do him good, except in severe weather. Let the hair be 
combed and brushed every day—always waiting tor An ove 
mud splashes till the coat is dry—and 
the animal, if in health, will always 
look respectable. • 

General Treatment. — Be kind to 
your dog, but tnakc him feel that you 
arc his master; be gentle and con¬ 
siderate, but always firm. Dogs will 
presume, if allowed: their intellect is 
undoubtedly higher than that of most 
other animals, and they know how 
to take advantage of weakness or 
indecision. We hale to see. a dog 
kicked and abused ; but \#e also dislike 


the bare earth, as for feeding poultry. to see him pampered and spoilt. Such 

Dogs thus fed always preserve their teeth whiter and dogs are never so fond of their masters as those which 
cleaner than those to whom it is given on plates or are kept in proper subjection. 

dishes. Throw the dog's allowance, therefore, on the Also study your dog’s character. Be sure he has one. 
ground ; it will be better for him, and he will enjoy it lie knows when he is praised ; he knows when he is 
more. Every possible consideration confirms our demand, blamed; he is quite aware when he is even ridiculed! 
that dogs of all kinds, from the lady’s pet to the mastiff, This wc are certain of ; indeed ridicule—in plain words 
should be fed out of doors. Keep them from the kitchen laughing at him —is a potent agency in the training of 
for the same reason as you do from the dining-room. a dog ; no dog can bear to be laughed at. He even has 

A word is necessary with regard to laoncs. A dog a sort of conscience. Apart from mere fear of punish-^ 
should not have more than at most one a day, and care ment, he knows there i\ a right and a wrong. Wc have 
should be taken that there be scarcely any meat upon it. often marked a half-bred retriever, after doing what he 
Dogs naturally prefer some bones and parts of bones to had never done before, and therefore never been punished 
others. Rib and marrowbones are dangerous, although for, but which he knew to be wrong, slink-in with his tail 
the latter may be safely'given if split open before thrown between his legs, the very picture of guilt., 
down, as dogs will seldom gnaw them when their marrow In approaching strange dogs, it is be; t io notice the eyes, 
is gone. Fish and fowl bones are often dangerous, and The highest authority we arc acq; ai tted with states, 
it is not worth while to chance losing a valuable dog by that when a dog is angry or excited the pupil is always 
bone-splinters causing inflammation of the bowels, or dilated, and that with ordinary animate this sign may be 
sticking in the throat. t implicitly depended on, and that by waiting till the pupil 

So much for your dog’s diet; if you would have him is again contracted they may be approached with safety, 
thrive, you must also see that he has exercise. t He was Some breeds, however, such as the bull-torrier and St. 
made to be a most active animal, and it is cruel to keep Bernard, arc of very uncertain temper, and will sometimes 
him always chained to his kennel. Let him have a good snap without any warning. With all such it is well to be 
walk out whenever possible, and as often as you can, let cautious ; but when approaches become necessary', cool- 
% it be with you; you wj;’.? then he identified with his greatest ness without .presumptiou is the bqst policyi If you are 
pleasure, and his qqper antics will sometimes almost piake afraid, do not appear to he so if you can heip it, and the 
the tears come into your eyes. If you canhot .take him probability is that the brute will submit. But it is best 
yourself, let a servant take him on an errand, or send him never to approach a large strange dog till y ou know his 
out with JL child. Dogs take children as naturally as disposition ; we have known sad results from want of 
ducks to the yvater, and wc have known a great bull-terrier caution in this resppet. Savage dogs are best killed out 
whicW^J would have Seen dangerous for any skranglr to of the way. .But they are the exception; the rule is 
approach, suffer the little children *of the family—unaer affection the most unbounded, devotion the most absolute, 
three years old—tasprawl over and about him wiip evident fidelity the most inviolable, obedience the mos>.perfect; 
r pride and eqjqyment. To keep a dog always chained, of I and all this, if you will, you may have in your dog. 
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INMATES OF THE HOUSE.—LEGAL. 

V.—RATES AND TAXES {continued). 

In the last paper on this subject, it was stated that 
payment of rates conferred political rights, which would 

• be described, under the title of Rights of Citizenship. It 
is found more convenient, however, to describe the poli¬ 
tical rights so conferred in a second paper on rates and 
taxes. Before giving an account of the compound house¬ 
holder, it may be as well to mention one or two points 
omitted from the last paper. 

Unions .—.For the purpose of relief of the poor, as well 
as of concentration of general parochial machinery, it has 
been deemed advisable by the Legislature to authorise 
■ the Poor Law Commissioners to compel parishes to com¬ 
bine, and to exercise collectively the functions imposed 
upon them by acts of Parliament. Parishes are thus 
formed into unions, under the government of a single 
board of guardians of the poor, to be elected by the 
owners and ratepayers of the component parishes. The 
guardians are chosen by the individual parishes, in 
number according to the comparative importance of the 
parish with the other parishes composing the union ; the 
united parishes have a common workhouse, provided and 
maintained at the common expense; but each parish 
remains (unless expressly provided against) separately 
chargeable with the expense of its own pepr, whether 
relieved in or out of the common workhouse. Where 
such an arrangement exists, the union board have to 
determine what funds arc necessary for the support of the 
poor of the union district, and to assign to individual 
parishes their relative quota of contribution. The quota 
being assigned, it is for the parish concerned to say by 
what rate or other means the amount shall be raised. It 
is even competent to such parish to protest against the 
amount laid upon it, and to appeal from the decision of 
the board to that of the justices, or the Commissioners of 
the Podf Law Board. The amount of contribution being 
ascertained by consent, or some competent authority, it is 
Ipr the parish in vestry assembled to say how it shall be 
defrayed. But powers are given by act of Parliament to 
unions to go farther than this towards consolidation of 
machinery for relief of the poor, and the component 
parishes of a union may, under sanction of the Poor Law 
Commissioners,by their own act, be united for the purposes 
of settlement and of rating, as well as that of relief and 
management, so as to include the united parishes in one 
local government. It docs not follow, however, that 
'•because parishes are united for poor relief purposes, they 
are therefore united for other purposes as well. The taxes 
necessary for local management, and the administration 
of those taxes, may still lie in the hands of representatives 
from the individual parishes ; but, at the same time, it is 
Vcompetent to tlte members of a union to combine for these 
^objects also. 

Persons chargeable to Parishes .—It is not possible in 
tlje limits permissible to an article of this kind to enter 
upon ,a description of the complicated law of settlement— 
that is, to state the circumstances under which the original 
right to be relieved by the parish in which one was born, 
or apprenticed, or to which one has paid taxes, may be 
modified or lost. It may be as well to state, however, that 
the parish is not bound to relieve any who have certain 
relations .competent, or by law compellable, to maintain 
them. The relation^ so compellable arc- father ana 
grandfather, mother, and grandmother, and children, of 
the pauper. These are liable to maintain him at such 
*• rate as may be assessed by the justice Art general, quarter, 

• or petty sessions ; and sums so assessed are recoverable 
in summary process before two justices of the peace, and 
may be levied |jy distress and sale of the gpods and 
chattels pf the offenders. Persons able to work and 

« refusing lo do so, so that they and theirs become charge¬ 


able to a parish, may be punished as idle and disorderly 
persons, by imprisonment for a month with hard labour 
In a house of correction, . Paupers set to work and 
refusing to do it, arc punishable by committal to gaol 
with bard labour,. . 

Compound Householders ,*—The class of persons thus 
named came into prominent notice during the debates on 
the Reform Act of 1867. They came into existence (in 
regard to the payment of rates) on the passing of the 
Small Tenements Act of 1850. Shortly they may be 
described thus :—Holders of small tenements, the rents of 
which are usually collected at less intervals than .quarterly, 
being liable, as other people, to the payment of parochial 
rates, it was frequently found that they neglected or were 
unable to pay, and that parishes lost large sums of money, 
which had to be defrayed by the less needy householders. 
Even where the rates on these small holdings were paid, 
the expense of realising made it very questionable whether 
the parish gained or lost, and the matter became a serious 
one for all ratepaying districts. On the other hand, it was 
a serious thing for a small tenement-holder, with perhaps 
just sufficient means to pay his way, to be called upon at 
certain intervals to pay a sum for rates equivalent, it 
might be, to a whole week’s wages.' By the Small 
Tenements Act of 1850, small tenants were enabled to 
compound for rates in the following manner—viz., the 
landlord undertook to settle with the parish for rates 
payable by his small tenements, and was allowed for his 
trouble in recouping himself by extra rent, a commission 
in the shape of an abatement, which often ran to twenty- 
five per cent.- The tenants paid rates without feeling much 
of this weight, and became entitled to the advantages 
secured by ratepaying. Their names, however, did not 
appear on the rate register. This arrangement worked 
well enough for both parties—the small tenement-holder 
Hod theparish—until Mr. Disraeli brought in his Reform 
Bill The principle upon which that bill was based was 
alleged to be that a share in the government should be 
givt u only to those who shared in the burdens of 
government, and in carrying out this principle it seemed 
convenient to lake payment of rates as a proof of con¬ 
tribution towards the general charges. Payment of rates 
accordingly was made the condition of receiving a vote at 
elections for Parliament. But as soon as this principle was 
adopted, the question arose, “ Are compound householders 
entitled to vote ? They cannot be said to pay rates in the 
strict acceptation of the words, and their names are not 
on the rate register,” which was ordered to be the basis of 
the list of voters for electoral purposes. Compound house¬ 
holders were practically disfranchised, or rather, being 
enfranchised, according to the principle of the bill, they 
were not permitted to exercise their rights owing to 
defective machinery for carryiftj^out the principle. The 
Liberal party would not consent to the omission from the 
franchise of persons in the position of compounders, and 
the Reform Bill was in peril, when a proposition was 
made to abolish compound householders, and to make 
everybody pay the rates chargeable upon his holding. 
Mr. Disraeli embodied the suggestion in his bill, carried 
it with the Reform Act of 1867, and was supposed to have 
established household suffrage in its widest extent. But.it 
was soon found that small tenement holders were-no better 
able to pay rates in 1867 than they had been belorc 1850; 
that landlords would not lower ret^s in proportion to the 
relief they themselves had from rate-p^gjng; and that the 
compound householder with his namc'on the register, was 
practically as much excluded from voting, his rates being 
unpaid, as he was before his name was enrolled. In 
Birminghanv alone sixteeh thousand summonses were 
taken out^for-non-payment of ratevthe parishes sobered, 
and the small householders were disfranchised, , ’ 

In these circumstances Mr. Gladstone's Government 
came int8 power, and, unwilling to re-offen the question of 
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principle on which the Reform Bill hod been based, but 
determined to admit the small holder to the franchise, 
introduced a bid authorising the landlord to pay rates for 
his tenants, receiving a commission from the parish for 
doing sa The tenants' names renucinad on the register 
as paying rates, though the money was actually paid by 
the landlord, who, on the other hand, was empowered to 
receive by instalments what he had paid by small ’addi¬ 
tions to the weekly rent. By this means the compound 
householder was virtually restored without being deprived 
of his vote. 

On this basis the law now rests, payment of rates giving 
a title to vote for members of Parliament. 

Annexed is a risttme of the chief provisions of the im¬ 
portant act of Parliament (32 and 33 Victoria, c. 41) 
which restored the compound householder to existence, 
and gave him safeguards for his political rights. 

1. Occupiers of tenements let for a term not exceeding 
three months, may deduct the poor rate paid by them 
from their rents. 

2. No such occupier to be obliged to pay at one time, or 
within four weeks, a greater amount than a quarter’s rate. 

3. In case the rateable value of the tenement do not, 
in London, exceed £20 ; or within the borough of Livcr- 
pool, £ 1 3; or within the city of Manchester or the borough 
of Birmingham, j£io ; or elsewhere, £8, the owner may 
agree with the overseers, subject to the vestry, to pay the 
rates for a year certain, and whether the tenement be oc¬ 
cupied or not, and to receive a commission of not more 
than twenty-five per cent. 

4. Vestries may order the owner to be ratetl, instead of 
the occupier, abating a certain amount of the rate. 

5. Owners omitting to pay rates due on the 5th January, 
before the 5th June, to lose commission. 

6. Where owners omit to pay rates, the occupiers paying 
the same may deduct the amount from the rent. 

7. Owners agreeing to pay rates, to give list.-, of occupiers 
when required to do so, under penalty of £2. 

8. Occupiers to receive notice of rates being in arrear, 
that they may protect themselves. 

9. Rates unpaid by owner may be recovered by distraint 
on occupier’s goods, but no distress to be put in until de¬ 
fault after notice to occupier, and no greater levy to be 
made than for the amount of rent due. The occupier 
buying out a distress, to be free to abate amount from 
his rent. 
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TABLE OF DUTIES CHARGEABLE UPOA INSURANCE 
POLICIES AND LEGACIES. 

Insurance Policies — Life :— £ «• «i. 

Fof any sum not exceeding £2$ .003 

Exceeding £2$ and not iibjjg* £$oo, for every ,£50 

and any fractional part’of £50 . ‘ 

Exceeding £S°° and nut exceeding £1,000, for every 

£100 and any fractional part of £ioo . 

Exceeding £1,000, for every £1,000 and any frac¬ 
tional part of £1,000 . 

Accidental Death, or Personal Injury, of Insurance 
from Loss or Damage upon Property of any kind, 
when the premium Stall not exceed 2s. fid. 

Exceeding 2a. fid. and not exceeding 5s. .,* 

.Exceeding 5s., and for every 5s. or fractional part 
of ts.* ... ... ••• ... ... 

Sea—-Upon any voyage whatever, for every full sum 
, of £lOO, and for j»iy fractional part of ,£100, 

thereby insured Jf... . .o a 

For every policy for Time, for eyery £100, and toy 
fractional part of £100 thereby insured, for any 
’ time ngt exceeding six months . 

Exceeding six and not exceeding twelve months -. 

Legdfy Met Succession Duty :— t 1 * *, 

lineal issao>Qr lineal ancestor. £1 per cent. 

t Brothers and sisters a of the predecessor and their * 

' deMtndants .. - ... ’ £3 per cent. 
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Brothers and sister* of the father and mother of the 

predecessor, and their descendants £$ per cent 

Brothers and sisters of a grandfather or grandmother* 

of the prcdecesspr, and their descendants £6 per cent! 

Any other person . £10 per cent. 

Legacy to husband or wife exempt. 


HINTS TO LETTER-WRITERS.—III. 

The majority of people are not often required to write 
letters to persons of rank and title ; but all who have to 
do it should know the forms which are used in polite 
society. The*nobility and others in high official positions 
are addressed in a style which is peculiar to them, and 
any deviation from the recognised phraseology is con¬ 
sidered unbecoming. Everything of the nature of a letter 
addressed to exalted personages requires attention in four 
particulars:— 

1. The address, commonly so called. 

2. The heading, or what answers to “ Sir,” “ Madam,” 
fix., in ordinary letters. 

3. The mode of speaking to the person in the body of 
the letter; or the personal address. 

4. The conclusion, or subscription. 

Attention to these details is important, and we proceed 
to give such information as will enable any one to fulfil 
the principal requirements. » 

The Queen. Address: “To the Queen’s Most Ex¬ 
cellent Majesty;” or, “To Her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria.” Heading ' “ Madam or, “ May it 
please your Majesty.” Personal Address: ‘‘A’our‘Ma¬ 
jesty or, “ Madam.” Conclusion : “ 1 remain, with the 
profoundest veneration, your Majesty’s most faithful 
subject and dutiful servant.” 

The Prince or Walks. Address: “To His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales.” Heading: “Sir;” or, 
“May it please your Royal Highness.” Personal Address: 
“Your Royal Highness.” Conclusion e “1 remain, with 
the greatest respect, Sir, your Royal Highness’s most 
dutiful and most obedient humble servant.” 

Other princes and royal dukes require similar forms. 
For the Princess of Wales the forms arc the same, only 
“ Princess” is put for “ Prince,’’ and “ Madam” for “ Sir.” 
In addressing other princesses and royal duchesses, also, 
the same rules arc to be observed, except that in the con¬ 
clusion for “ Most dutiful and most obedient humble 
servant,” we say, *‘ Most obedient and devoted humble 
servant.” 

Archbishop. Address: “To the Most Reverend 
Father in God, by Divine Providence Lord Archbishop 

of-.” This howevt r applies to official documents;’ 

letters are addressed, “To Ilis Grace the Lord Arch¬ 
bishop of- Heading: “ My Lord Archbishop.” The 

words, “by Divine Providence,” are only used of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; to other Archbishops we say, 
“by Divine peimission,” and the same to suffragan 
bishops. The Archbishop of Armagh is styled, “His 
Grace the Lord Primate of all Ireland.’’ In the body of 
a letter, and in conversation, an archbishop is addressed 
as “ Your Grace.” The wife of an archbishop is addressed 
as any other untitled lady. 

Duke. Address,: “To His Grace the Duke of-.” 

Hooding : “ My Lord Duke." Personal Address-: “Your 
Grace.” Conclusion: “ I have the honour to be, my 
Lord Duke, your Grace's most devoted and obedient 
servant.” 

For a duchess the address and personal address cor¬ 
respond with those fiy a duke ; the heading is “Madam,” 
and the conclusion, “ I have the honour to be, Madam, 
your Grace’s most, obedient and most humble servant.” 
A duke’s younger son is addressed as “The Lord‘William 
-.» or, “ The Right Honourable Lord William-.” 
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Heading: “My Lord.” Personal Address: “YourLord- 
■ ship.” Conclusion: “I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
your Lordship’s most humble and obedient servant.” 

The wife of a duke’s younger son is styled “ The Lady 
William ——and addressed as “ Madam” at the head 
' of a letter, but as “ Your Ladyship” in the body of a 
lotter. The conclusion, in this case, corresponds with 
that of a letter to her husband; of course writing “My 
Lady," and “ Your Ladyship’s,” for “ My Lord ” and 
“Your Lordship’s.” 

The daughter of a duke is also addressed by her 
Christian name, “The Lady Augustaor,more formally, 
“The Right Honourable Lady Augusta." She is styled 
“Madam,” in the heading, and “Your Ladyship” in the 
body of a letter. The conclusion must be, “ I have the 
honour to be, Madam, your Ladyship’s most humble and 
most obedient servant.” 

BISHOP. Address: “ The Right Reverend Father in 

God, John, by Divine permission, Lord Bishop of- 

This is for formal documents; letters have, “To the Right 

Rev. the Lord Bishop of- Heading: “My Lord.” 

Personal Address: “Your Lordship.” Conclusion: “I 
have the honour to be, my Lord, your Lordship’s most 
humble and obedient servant.” The wife of a bishop is 
addressed as an untitled lady. 

MaRQUESS, Address: “ To the most Honourable the 

Marquess of-.’’ Heading: “My Lord Marquess.” 

• Personal Address: “Your Lordship.” Conclusion: “ I 
have the honour to be, my Lord Marquess, your Lord¬ 
ship’s most obedient,” &c. 

Marchioness. Address: “To the most Honourable 

the Marchioness of-.” Heading: “ Madam or, 

from persons in ordinary stations, “ My Lady so .also in 
the body of a letter. Conclusion: “ I have the honour to 
be, Madam, your Ladyship’s most obedient,” &c. 

The younger sons and the daughters of a Marquess, are 
addressed as those of a duke. 

Earl Address: “To the Right Honourable the Earl 

of- Heading: “My Lord.” Personal Address: 

“ Your Lordship.” Conclusion: “1 have the honour to 
be, my Lord, your Lordship’s most obedient agd very 
humble servant.” 

VISCOUNT. “To the Right Honourable Lord Viscount 
——.” In other respects as an earl. 

BARON. “ To the Right Honourable Lord-.” In 

other respects as an earl. 

A countess is addressed as earl, a viscountess as a 
viscount, and a baroness as a baron, only changing the 
“ titles into their feminine equivalents. 

The son of a baron, a viscount, or an carl, is addressed 
as “The Honourable,” and spoken to as “Sir.” The 
daughter of a baron, or a viscount, is likewise addressed 
. as “ The Honourable,” and spoken to as “ Madam.” In 
' concluding letters to these, therefore, “ Sir,” or, “ Madam,” 
is a sufficient titlo. “I am, Sir (or Madam), your very 
obedient,” &c. Atr earl’s daughter is addressed as a 
duke’s daughter. 

' Baronet. Address: *To Sir - -, Bart.” 

Heading: and throughout the letter, “ Sir.” Conclusion: 
“ I have the honour to be, Sir, your most humble and 
obedient servant.” 

KNIGHT. Address: “ To Sir — -, Knt.” 

Heading t and throughout, as in writing to a baronet. 
The letters “Knt.”may be omitted after the name in the 
address, and if the fierson is a Knight of the Gartef, 
Thistle, Sic,, the proper initials are appended to his name : 
“ K.G.,” “ K.T.,” “ G.C.B.,” &c., as the case may be. 

The wife of a baronet, or of a knight, is styled “ Lady,” 
and letters are addressed “To Lady Johnson,” or what¬ 
ever her husband’s name is. She is addressed as 
“ Madam * in all parts of a letter. 

Maids of Honour. Address: “To the Honourable 
> Mass—— Heading : “ Madam.” 


Privy Councillors. Address: “To the Right 

Honourable -.” The style of the Heading is to be 

varied according to the rank of the individual. The tide 
of Right Honourable is possessed by all Privy Councillors, 
the Lord Mayors of London, York, and Dublin, and the 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh. 


THE HOUSEHOLD MECHANIC. 

CURTAINS. * * 

Akin, and properly belonging to, the chapter on blinds, 
would be the very little machinery which can appear in 
connection with curtains. The ordinary window curtain 
is suspended by hooks to rings, which slide backwards 
and forwards on a pole or rod fixed at the top of the 
window. This pole is of either wood or metal, generally 
brass ; and if of the former material, its diameter should 
be slightly smaller in proportion to the internal diameter 
of the rings, than if of metal, because the friction is 
greater, and a more oblique position is necessary to get 
the rings to slide easily. In this arrangement, or rather 
want of arrangement, the curtain has to be dragged 
across the window froqi the ground, and the rings on the 
pole follow in a jerky and unsatisfactory manner, often 



A 
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u 

Fig. fy. 


failing to meet exactly at the top; indeed, 
the action beginning at the wrong end must 
necessarily be inconvenient. We will only, 
however, just explain the proper stringing of 
what arc known as French rods, and leave 
the mere description to speak for itself. 

These rods are much thinner than an ordi¬ 
nary curtain polp, about three-quarters or one 
inch being the outside sire, and they are 
concealed from view by a cornice and fringe 
which hangs down over the curtain. They 
are usually of metal, but may be of wood 
with brass ends for short lengths and light 
curtains. Fig. 69 shows the arrangement for 
a pair of curtains to one window, a is a rod 
terminating at the end with a single sheave 
or pulley B, and the other by the pulleys c and 
D, the ends ofrthe pulley-boxes being pro¬ 
longed into eyes, k and F, by which the rod is supported to 
the cornice-board. The rings must be of brass, and just 
large enough to slip over b, and are strung on and fastened 
to the curtains in the ordinary way. We show five rings 
to each curtain, .and in the ptaition in the figure, each 
curtain would be about three-quarters drawn. A length 
of blind-cord is passed over n and over B, returning 
through all the rings to C and down the tassel I. The 
first or inner ring H, if the right curtain, is fastened to thL 
upper cord at H, and the first of the left curtain to the 
ldwer cord at G. Now it is obvious that as G and H are 
the opposite sides of a practically endless cord, any 
motion of either will pull the other the reverse way, so 
that by pulling the tassel 1, we shall open both curtains 
simultaneously ; or, vice versa, should J be fulled. In 
the cut, we leave otrt the, curtain ^altogether, to prevent 
confusion. In some cases it is preferred to use two rods- 
side by side, ™ order that the curtains may overlap 
slightly, and so shut closer ; b»t the principle of stringing 
is precisely the same as in the case we describe. If pre¬ 
ferred, the line may be carried round a pulley, instead of 
tensinatingSn the tassels l J ; buLthis difference^ quite 
immaterial. It must' be borne in mind in all cases, that 
the simpler our arrangement of cords cm possibly be made, 
the less the liability to get out of order* 
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COTTAGE FARMING. 

III.—GRASSES ADAPTED FOR A COTTAGE FARM. 

(Continued S' om pane 154 .) 

The fescue grasses arc another tribe jelished by cattle, 
and abundantly established in all our meadows and per¬ 
manent pastures. In moist weather, or with a naturally 
moist bottom, barley fescue (Fcstuca hordeiformis) grows 
abundantly in richly-manured sandy soils. Sheep’s fescue 
(Fcstuca oviqa) andjiard fescue (Fcstuca duriuscula) also 
produce well on sandy soils, but of a heavier loamy cha¬ 
racter. The former is best for pasturage, the latter grows 
freely both on meadow and pasture. Red fescue (Fcstuca 
rubra) is also a light sandy loam grass, growing with 
sheep’s fescue in permanent pasture. Meadow fescue 
(Fcstuca pratcnsis ) is an excellent hay and pasture grass 
on mossy and black soils, but grows freely, also, on rich 
moist soils. The variety known as tall fescue grass, the 
Andes grass of America (Fcstuca elatior), is one of our 
best hay and pasture grasses on rich black loams, 
rising quickly in pastures after it has been cropped 
by cattle. Floating 
fescue (Fcstuca flui- 
tans) is less pro¬ 
ductive than Poa 
aquatica, but similar 
in character, the two 
generally , growing 
together in marshy 
land on the edge 
of water-courses. Of 
the oat and bromc 
grasses, other varie¬ 
ties of each are abun¬ 
dant in woody and 
shaded pastures, and 
also in open ground ; 
but, with the excep¬ 
tion of downy oat 
glass, which yields 
good pasture on open 
ground,when cropped 
close and kept from 
seeding, the others 
should only be grown in woods, or under trees in pastures. 

“ The couch grasses grow abundantly everywhere,” it is 
said ; but the popular credence is founded on the huge 
family of them, every soil having its own peculiar kind of 
couch grass. In some places they arc termed twitch 
grasses. The wheat-grass (Triticum repens), when in 
flower, has some resemblance to rye-grass ; but when 
closely examined the two are easily distinguished, espe¬ 
cially their roots. BuirTheir seeds fjre not so easily 
distinguished, and this accounts for the presence of this 
couch grass in many meadows and pastures. The bent 
grasses ( Agrostis ) are more numerous, growing freely in 
lame cold clay and poor sandy soils, where hardly any 
other grass can live. The firvin grass (Agrostis stolonifcra) 
grows abundantly on some of the bog-meadows of Ireland, 
where its roots give a firmness and stability to the surface 
of bogs very soft below, that enables it to carry, carts and 
horses, which otherwise it would not do. These couch 
grasses “dfso improve the mechanical texture of soil 
which is either marshy,or sand. But in rich meadow and 
• pasture lands it is otherwise, for tlicir creeping roots 
accumulate, both inithc soil and on the surface, producing 
an amount of effete vegetable* matter in wliicn they them¬ 
selves can neither grow luxuriantly nor in a healthy state, 
while they kill out the finer .grasses. From rich soils, 
therefore, all -the couch grasses should be erjiflicated, and 
their place filled by others. • * 

. When the meadows and pastures are in a healthy, 
thriving state, cloner is also found growing freely* Alsike, 
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or hybrid clover (Trifolium hybridum) appears getting 
into favour, producing largely on most soils. Red clover 
(Trifolium pratense), with Dutch or white clover (Trifolium 
repens), are also adapted for a-variety of soils. Zig-zag 
clover f Trifolium medium), and bird’s-foot clover (Lotus 
corniculatus), cow clover (Trifolium pratense-perenne), * 
and trefoil (Afedicago lupulina), and yarrow (Achillea, 
miltefolia) are also less or more abundant in good pastures. 
Sainfoin is natural in chalky soils. When the soil suits them 
they all keep a firm hold of it, but cattle arc apt to pull 
them up, especially sheep, when the bite becomes Short. 

The plantain, or rib grass (Plantago), also grows plen¬ 
tifully in some permanent meadows ; and even the ribbed 
leaves grow .erect with the other grasses. They are 
slightly blanched and tender, and greedily eaten by milch 
cows, and most kinds of stock ; but when the leaves* 
spread out in the sun they become more tough, and are 
not so well liked, while the plant itself is liable to shoot 
and run to seed. 

The grasses with which our meadows and pastures are 
stocked, require a daily supply of food during the period of 

their growth, and this 
they abstract from 
the soil and atmos¬ 
phere. Whenoncethe 
land is put into a pro¬ 
per state of fertility, 
the yield is very re- * 
munerutihg, and the 
duty of the cottager 
afterwards is to keep 
it in this productive 
state by an applica¬ 
tion of manure. It 
may not require much 
to maintain some 
naturally rich soils at 
the highest degree of 
productiveness, but if 
this little is not sup¬ 
plied,tlierichcst mea¬ 
dows and pastures 
will lose less or more 
of their fertility by 
every crop removed, whether hay or pasture-grass ; and if 
neglected one season, the loss the second will be greater 
than that sustained the first. It follows that the whole of 
the land should be manured with such manure as it re¬ 
quires—the meadow land after every cutting for hay ot» 
soiling, and pasture once at least every year, with occa¬ 
sional waterings during the dry weather of summer. 

MANURES. 

The next subject to be considered is the composition 
and preparation of the various kinds of ordinary manures 
and other compounds useful for the fertilising of grass 
land. Into the composition of artificial manures we do 
not at present intend to enter, though there is no doubt 
that their application 10 grass lands is found of the 
greatest benefit. 

Composts may be defined as refuse of every kind that 
contains organic and inorganic food suitable to the wants 
of the grasses grown, and in a state fit for being applied 
to meadow or pasture land. Thus, the scrapings of the 
foadway, the’ parings and cleanings of the'open ditches 
on either side, the/cleanings of other open ditches, the 
cuttings of hedges, weeds, and vegetable mould, ashes, 
and all sorts of gatherings from the cottage and out¬ 
buildings, when collected together in a heap, and allowed * 
to lie until sufficieiftly rotten for application, form com¬ 
post. If mixed with the manure from the stables, cow¬ 
house, piggeries, ‘and poultry-house,, and allowed to lie 
until the whole is thoroughly incorporated and rotten, . 
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the.compoimd thus made is termed a rich compost . But purpose of getting the compost more effectually bush- 
with wall and wire fences, the land and roads drained harrowed into the land, so as to change its mechanical 
hnd properly kept, open .ditches filled in, and no weeds character, and thus improve its permanent fertility ; and 
grown, as there should be none, very little compost of in the second place, to force forward an abundance of 
this kind can be made upon a cottage farm on this old autumn and early spring food for milch cows. Some 
plan, the collection being too small to form a compost tenacious meadows fissure and crack very much in dry 
kill. It is better, therefore, to utilise all such gatherings weather when the crop is removed, and even before. This 
that can possibly be collected otherwise, as follows :• is much against their natural productiveness, and the 
Farm-yard Manure. - The long manure from the stable, growth of the finer grasses. If, therefore, a heavy dose 
cow-housc, and piggeries, should be mixed together and of rich compost is applied, and the cracks filled up with 
used in the garden. If the garden is too small for this it, and the whole bush-harrowed, rolled, and washed in, 
purpose, a sulficiency of ground outside should be cn- the change produced is so great as hardly to be credited 
closed to do so ; and if the produce grown is more than by those who have no experience of Che practice. In the 
meets the requirements of the family, any extras may be poorer, because more tenacious and wet clays, the appli- 
given to milch cows, pigs, and poultry. cation of dry road scrapings or pure sand from a pit, and 

Farm Sewage. —There are three ways of utilising the the filling up of the fissures with such, will produce almost 
sewage from tlie cottage and outbuildings; two in making incredible improvements, both as to drainage and fertility, 
compost, the one by allowing the sewage to flow into a In autumn, before the weather breaks, heavy dressings of 
pit containing earth, or to pump - it over a compost hill, compost are easily applied to meadow and pasture land, 
and the other to absorb the sewage by means of dry which then carries both the feet of the horses and the 
earth in-doors, on what has recently been termed the wheels of the carls and manure distributors without rut- 
earih-closet system; and the third plan is to apply it in ting. At this time, when fissures exist and remain open, 
a liquid form. they may be filled up with the compost, as in summer, to 

Manure pits are not so well adapted for small farms change the mechanical texture and fertility of the land 
as for large ones, and least of all for cottage farms in for the production of a finer quality of grasses. Where 
grass, there being seldom a sufficiency of earth at com- fresh grass seeds an' needed, these may yet be sown and 
mand to utilise the whole of the sewage ; and asit requires bush-harrowed in with the compost, as the young grasses 
more earth*, and is less economical than the earth-closet, have tunc to take root and establish themselves before 
the latter is to be preferred. the killing and uprooting effects of winter set in. They 

Dry Earth Compost and Sewage-tank combined — will also be n in a sufficiently far advanced stage tc be 
the .former for earth-closets, stables, cow-houses and forced forward in early spring for cow-iced in March ami 
poultry-house, and the latter for the slops and washings April. 

from the cottage, scullery, laundry, and dairy—is what Summer and autumn top-drcSsing does not do away 
will best suit the generality of small grass farms. From with the practice of rolling the meadow in spring, and 
time immemorial the sewage of the stable and cow-house, the prior operation of bush-harrowing, so as to get an 
and sometimes the whole of the droppings of the piggeries even smooth surface for the scythe or mowing-machine, 
and poultry-house, have been profitably "utilised by means On the contrary, they rather stimulate moles, worms, and 
of dry ashes, vegetable mould, and peat-earth ; and the other insects ift the ground to greater activity in early 
modus operandi is exceedingly simple. Vegetable mould spring, and thus increase the necessity fin tin* bush or 
and peat-earth arc dried in the sun, pounded or broken i chain harrow and roller. High farming, however, has 
down by rollers, or passed through a cake or malt mill ] for its ultimate cflects a redaction in the number of 
and sifted, and the fine dry earth put just under cover for , insects in the meadows, and moles and ticld-miee should 
daily use. It is daily strewed behind the horses and j be extirpated if possible. 

cows in quantity sufficient to ahsoib the whole of the j The old plan of dressing the meadow in spring was to 
liquid, and keep the stable and cow-house comparatively ; apply the compost eai ly, and at a later period to employ 
dry, clean, and free from smell; and all the sweepings j women and children to pick up slicks, stones., and every - 
are put under cover daily. The poultry-house is wholly ! thing which sljonld not be there piior to rolling. But 
e littered with it, and the sweepings daily put by, anil '■ the prepai.ition of compost on sounder principles, as 
sometimes the piggery. Pigs should have straw in | above, and the mixing of artificial manures with the 

their beds, but they are easily trained to go to their own same, so as the better to adapt them to the requirements 

earth-closet, which they prefer to the old plans. Of the \ of grasses, lias greatly abridged and improved the old 

application of this system to dwelhng-liouscs. we shall I practice. In gravelly soilu^winler frosts raise many 

treat in our articles on the construction of the house. ; small stones to* the surface, scrthat they require to be 
The wet earth from the different places should he well j gathered off in the spring before rolling. But in soils free 
mixed together {u the store or barn. It is not necessary j from stones, and where no stones arc carted on in the 
that it should be stored dry, for it may be broken down i compost, none arc to lie removed- Finely prepared com- 
sufificieutly tine for being applied to the meadow or pasture j post is more easily applied, whether spread from heaps or 
by means of a broadcast distributor, with a huge per-cen- j qut of the earl, or by manure distributors. Few cottagers 
tage of moisture ; and as it may be applied at all seasons j can afford to keep the latter, but they may hire them, and 
of the year in open weather, it should never be allowed to do the work in less time and at less money than on 
he long in store to waste. The rains of winter and spring either of the other two old plans, as machines distribute 
will wash it into the land. In the summer time ir may lx ; the compost more evenly and better than it qsn be done 
applied before rain; but by means of hydrants and hose, it j by the hand and spade. The old bush-harrow and stone 
may be washed in during dry weather, the dry earth havirg ; roller are being superseded by drain-barrows and iron 
been previously bush-harrowed into the grass. And so ; rollers of improved construction, vvhfiih will be treated of 
free is it from smell, that it may be applied to lawns in i when we rime to speak of hnpi,-mints. And when the 
front of a mansion without perceptibly tainting the atnio- j cottage-fanner has a horse of his own, these shouib be 
sphere. ^It may also be washed in with diluted sewage j kept on the inventory, anil also broadcast ^soltd and 
fiom the tank, but in this case thcfsmell is perceptible ; I liquid manure distributors and seed-sowers, the use and 
but if the wind is blowing off the cottage, it will not be advantage of which will also be shown in ‘our pkper on 
felt, or do harm to the dairy'. iSnpIemcnts. 1 

Top-dressings, applied as above after the first hay Liquid Manuring. —When grass farms, commercial 
crop has been removed, may be done for the twofold dairy farms, and the detached meadows of yfimieslic - 
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dairy farms have the command of town sewage, it 
should be applied after every cutting for hay or forage 
grass—as explained below under Soiling—no more being 
applied at a time than what the land will retain. If 
the sewage is too diluted, guano and %uperphosphate of 
lime may be added to bring it to the proper strength. If 
the sewage is sufficiently strong, but defective in quality, 
it- may be tempered by adding artificial manure and 
water ; or a rich liquid manure may be made by dissolving 
artificial manure-iff water. For the kind of grasses under 
consideration, the liquid manure requires to be much 
more diluted than for Italian rye-grass, otherwise the con¬ 
tinuous application would rot out many of die finer grasses, I 
more especially if the quality is defective. The applica- j 
tion of water to pasture lands in the summer time has, j 
from time immemorial, been acknowledged a manurial ! 
process second to no other, water entering largely into j 
the food of the grasses. In the olden times irrigated 
meadows were generally mown, but there were exceptions 
to this rule ; and the success which is now beginning to 
crown irrigation with results far greater than were ever 
known under the old practice, is bidding fair to make the 
exception the rule of no distant period. The old practice 
was this:—The grassing ground, large or small, was di¬ 
vided into Lwo or three fields. When the cattle had eaten 
the first field close down, they were turned into the second 
field, and the water inLn the first, and when it was 
thoroughly soaked the water was then turned off. This 
set up an immediate growth of grass. When the third 
was eaten close,, the cattle were turned yito the first, 
which by this time was dry. and offering a full bite, and 
the water was turned into the third, and so on for the j 
whole of the grazing sdiison. j 

Soiling is the technical phrase for feeding cattle with | 
green forage in-doors. I!y March, or April at.the! 
farthest in southern provinces, a portion of the irrigated J 
meadow' should be sufficiently foruaio to supply daily ] 


stack requires to be covered by a rick-cloth, as shown 
in the illustration (page 209). At each end of the stack a 
pole is raised, and fixed by means of three stay ropes. 
A cross-pole, rafeed and lowered by blocks and tackle, 
extends between the two upright poles, for carrying the. 
cloth. In the woodcut the cloth is shown down, but 
during the operation of stacking it is lashed up to rile 
cross-pole by the small cords seen on one side. In our 
next paper we propose to say a few words as u, the most 
convenient shape and size for making hay-stacks. 

A Hay-barn for a small farm is far preferable to all 
other contrivances for housing hay and other crops. In 
IJ olland the small farmer would not think of doing with¬ 
out his hay-barn ; and in this country the hay is found to 
keep equally well in a barn as out of doors, and the waste of 
hay, so great in small stacks, is obviated when stacked in 
a barn. They are equally well adapted for corn crops, 
and when we come to treat of this department of cottage 
farming an engraving of one will be given. 

Manuring follows tire mowings, and as soon as there 
is a sufficient area of ground cleared of grass. If liquid 
manure flora the tank, the hose is laid on to the spot from 
the nearest hydrant—it may be across the grass, if com¬ 
post and water, the former may be taken to the meadow by 
the cart in which the grass was carried home, and evenly 
strewed over the stubble, busli-harrowcd, and washed in 
by the water or diluted sewage from the hose, no more, 
j water being applied than the absorbent power of the land 
is capable of retaining. 

Some apply the compost immediately after the first 
hay crop is removed; others in autumn, on the stubble 
of the aftermath crop; but the more common practice 
is in spring, and as early as the weather will permit, and 
without regard to out-door food for cattle ; lor cattle 
ought not to be allowed to set a hoof upon the meadow 
in spting time, however luxuriant the grass may be. 

Rawvaliug Linus Lands is done in three different 


mowings, to the cottager’s milch cows. * As the mowings 
are small, this is best done with the scythe, and the daily 
work continues on to November. At first, the young 
grass should be mixed with old hay, and cut with chaff, 
adding less and less hay as the cows take to the succulent 
herbage ; and when first given without hav, the grass 
should he allowed to dry for a short time on the swathe 
Hay tiarvrst.- A two-horse mowing machine will cut 
down one to two acres per hour, so that if cottagers club 
together and hire a machine, they tail cut their grass 
cheaper and better than with the scythe, and get their 
hay safer and sooner into the stack or bain. Haymaking 
machines, horse-collectors, and horse-rakes likewise effect 
each a corresponding economy of time and labour, avoid¬ 
ing at the same time the* H'sks of change in the weather. 
With brighi sunshine and a brisk breezd, the hay may lit- 
in the barn the second day, though this is exceptionally 
quick, even if no rain falls. The first process is to shake 
»th.. hay about thoroughly, so as to expose it as much as 
possible to the sun’s rays ; then it should be made up into 
light ridges, or, as they arc called, ” wind-rows.” Towards 
the close of the first day it will be necessary to form the 
wind-rows into rough cocks, and shake them put evenly 
naxt morning with the fork or haymaking machine, the 
latter vsu'A back action, shaking up the wind-rows far 
better than can be done by the hand ; and the pitching of 
the hay on to the cart concludes the manual labour of the 
cottager in the hay-|ield. If he has a horse and cart of his 
own, and gets his grass early cot in the mofning, a small 
portion—if the weather is very forcing—may be carted 
the first .day, as the haycan.be put into rather small 
stacks with jrather - more sap than into lnr^fC ones : but 
the dfffcrcnce, after :lll, is not mugh, so that care frjjtst 
be taken .not to overheat the stack, as a slight fermenta¬ 
tion Improves, bj^t ait excess deteriorates th« quality 
of th^hay, turning it black and mouldy. The hay- 


ways. First, the meadow or pasture is carefully gone 
over, and all the weeds and coarse*grasses are pulled, 
spudded, or dug up with a spade. If this is done in early 
autumn, and the land then top-dressed heavily with com¬ 
post, and sown with fresh seeds, tlie young grasses and 
clovers will be established before winter, and present in 
spring a fine, fresh, promising appearance. The second 
method is Ivy paring and burning, and the third, trench¬ 
ing—works which belong to arable husbandry, -and 
under which they will be described. Alter the lane 
lias been got into a proper state ul tillage and fvitiliiy, ii» 
is again laid down to grass, which is best done in early 
autumn by the sowing of grass seeds, as in the first plan. 
The grass should be kept short the tirst season by fic- 
quetit mowings, care being taken to prevent scorching 
during the diought of summer by copious waterings. 
Instead of burning th- thm stufaic sods, they may be 
collected and converted into diy vegetable mould. 


ADVICE TO LODGERS. 

In England a lodger may be generally defined as an 
umlc-lenant, who is u-sponsible for only a part of the 
rent of the house ho lives in, and who is not called upon 
to pay the taxes levied upon it. His liabilities as a tenant 
«re limited to the householder, vvlnj is accountable to tbe 
owner for the rent pf the whole tenement, to the parish 
for all the parochial rates, and to the C rown fin the 
Queen’s taxes. Many' persons take houses the whole of 
which they cannot, need not, or will not occupy, and they 
usually do this for the sake of some advantage to them¬ 
selves. So, also, many persons for divers reasons prefer 
to rent only part of a house, and to become lodgers. To 
multitudes of unmarried men and tv omen, professional 
persons, small families, and families with limited resources, 
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apartments are a convenience, if not a necessity. On the 
other hand, a large class finds in the letting of apartments 
either a means of livelihood or a certain addition to a 
restricted income. It is very important "that persons who 
come into the relation of landlord and lodger—that is, of 
landlord and tenant—should know their duties and obli¬ 
gations ; we shall, therefore, state a few facts which will 
be useful to both parties, though they will, perhaps, be 
most so to the'lodger. 

When apartments arc taken for a short limited period, 
and it is understood that the tenancy expires at the close 
of it, a notice to quit is unnecessary ; though, without an 
agreement to the contrary, a regular tenancy is established 
if the holding is continued beyond the specified time. 
Even a person who takes lodgings at an hotel for a night 
ought to give reasonable notice the next day of his inten¬ 
tion to depart, or of his wish to remain : much more 
should this be done if apartments are taken for a longer, 
though a limited, term. Irrespective of all legal conse¬ 
quences, those who let or take lodgings will do well to 
avoid neglect. With regard to an hotel or boarding-house, 
we need say no more than that the engagements entered 
into for a night or so are of a fugitive character, and are 
fulfilled by a lodger who is courteous and otherwise well 
conducted, and who pays his bill and the customary fees. 
Our main concern is with arrangements’of a more private 
and permanent character than such as fall witlnn the 
ordinary category of good entertainment in hotels of all 
sorts, though even there it is becoming more •common for 
people among us to fix their quarters as on the Continent. 

Private apartments, as usually understood, are either 
furnished or unfurnished, f urnished lodgings may involve 
the partial use of some rooms and the sole u»e of others, 

J iartial or complete attendance, partial or complete cooking, 
odging only, or board and lodging ; in fact, it would be 
difficult to enumerate all the possible variations. Even 
in the matter of furniture and so forth there is room for 
considerable diversity, and it is necessary to know what i 
the lodger is expected to provide for himself, as well ! 
as what he is expected to do for himself. Differences of i 
requirement and provision will, if course, imluence money [ 
terms as really as differences of accommodation and ! 
locality. I 

Agreements are usually verbal only, but it is better for | 
security that they should be in writing. A written agree- | 
ment must specify the date of entry, the amount of rent 
to be paid, how often payment is to be made, and the 
•length of notice to quit, with all other details required by 
the particular case. Appended to the written agreement 
should be an inventory of every article belonging to the 
landlord, and n specification of every defect and imperfec¬ 
tion in the furniture, fittings, &c. Where the apartments 
comprise an entire floor, or suite of rooms, it will be best 
to proceed as in the case of a furnished house, and to 
employ an experienced and trustworthy house-agent to go 
over the inventory, and to see that everything, is properly 
done. 

To constitute tlu: agreement a regular legal document, 
it had better be drawn up in sonic orderly form. 

Memorandum of agreement enteted into this day of 
,.t8 , between of of the one part, 

and of of the other part. 

The said * ..hereby agrees to let, and the said 

hereby agrees to rent and .lake ali those apart¬ 
ments on the floor (or floors) of the house of the said 
, situate and being No. , street (or as the 

case may be), in the parish of , in the county of 

, with the use and enjoyment of all easements, 
appurtenances, furniture, efforts, and other things severally 
set forth and enumerated in the schedule or inventory 
hereunto annexed. 'To hold the same from the day of 
, unto the said , as tenant thereof, from 


to , at the clear rent of , payable on 
the free from any deduction ; the first payment .to be 
made on the day of next; the said tenancy to be 
determinable by either party on giving the other 
notice in writing to quit. And the said hereby 

agrees.to leave on the premises hereby agreed to be Jet, 
at the termination of the tenancy hereby created, all the 
several furniture, effects, fixtures, and other things enu¬ 
merated in the schedule or inventory hereunto annexed, 
and which are now in or upon the saidr premises, and are 
the property of the said ; and also all the glass 

windows whole and unbroken, except such as are specified 
in the said schedule. And the said t hereby agrees 
to pay all taxes and outgoings in respect of the premises 
hereby agreed to be let, to execute all needful repairs, and 
to indemnify the goods and chattels of the said 
from and against the same. 

In witness whereof the said parties | 
have hereunto set their hands the , 
day and year aforesaid. 

To such an agreement a witness may be had if thought 
desirable. 

Where there is no written agreement, the length of a 
notice to quit is usually settled by the form of letting or 
payment of rent. Thus, when let at so much per week, 
month, or quarter, the notice will be for the same periods, 
unless custom to the contrary can be proved. 

A lodger has the right to use the knocker and door bell, 
the lights and windows in the approaches to hm apart¬ 
ments, and the water-closet and other conveniences. If 
lit; lias any doubt about some things, he had better stipu¬ 
late lor their reasonable use. as » garden or outer yard. 
He cannot claim to affix a plate, nor to have his name 
painted oi exhibited upon the house without his landlord's 
consent. A landlord has no right without permission or 
just cause to enter his lodger's apartments ; and if lie 
intrudes upon their use or possession he forfeits liis power 
to recover the rent. A weekly tenant can require a’ quarti r's 
not; - e it the landlord allows his rent to accrue for a quarter 
and receives it as a quarter's rent. The landlord can 
recover arrears of rent if his tenant leaves without notice, 
even if he advertises lor another tenant ; but if he re-lets 
Ins apartments, he cannot recover subsequent rent. Where 
there aie no goods, rent and arrears can be recovered m 
the county court. 

All persons who take apartments, whether furnished or 
not, will be prudent to make various inquiries before 
entering upon an agreement. These inquiries may include 
the solvency of the landlord, the character of his bouse 
and of its inmates, the respectability and healthiness of 
the locality, the proper supphr of good water, and the 
condition of all the fittings anoYixturcs, and furniture, if 
there is any. 

With respect to unfurnished apartments, it is especially 
needful to be cautious, because the lodger may find himself 
liable for actual or future arrears of rent or taxes, due b^ 
hjs landlord. It is particularly annoying if a lodger finds 
that through his want of caution his goods arc distrained 
for the rent, parochial rates, or other charges upon the 
whole house. 

A magistrate in the metropolis can award compensation 
to the amount of fifteen pounds for wilful damage done by 
tenants to their apartments. Again, a landlord is not 
responsible if his tenant loses his goods by fire or theft, 1 
unless the lodger can prove the loss mie to want of proper 
precaution on the landlord’s part. If a lodger refuses to 
leave after the expiration of his term, his landlord can 
eject him ixuler warrant from a magistrate, or b>* authority 
of if coup tjr court. Of course, a lodger cannot**:;emove 
any fixtures when lit? leaves, though erected by himself, 
except tjjosc which are known in law as removable fixtures. 
The lodger is not responsible for ordinary wear tyrd tear 
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either of his rooms or of the landlord’s furniture, &c., 
but for all beyond ordinary wear and tear he is liable. As 
his goods may be distrained for the rent of the house, so 
they may be distrained for his own rent. 

Formidable as the foregoing enumeration may appear 
at first sight, it will on consideration be found to include 
little to terrify those who intend to live in lodgings. ‘People 
must live somewhere,.and wherever it is, they will, if they 
inquire, find themselves surrounded with liabilities. There 
are many i#ho arc^well able to rent houses for themselves 
who prefer to live in lodgings, and it is not uncommon for 
them to remain years in the same place. These usually 
do not keep their pwn servants, but sometimes they do, 
and there are houses so arranged that two or more families 
can live in them without inconvenience. In Scotland, 
what are called “lands," comprising on separate doors, 
called “ flats,” all the conveniences of a house, are much 
preferred to “ self-contained houses.” In the metropolis, 
also, there are sptfnging up 
blocks of buildings with a 
common stair, and occupied 
by separate households. Such jy e | 
examples, however, scarcely ij fef 

come under the head of Mi 

lodgings as commonly under- “ 

stood, but they are mentioned r'H't 
here as .1 sort of compromise, t 
which d -erves to be advo- ' Fig 

cated m the case of crowded 
cities. 

In ordinary cases a single 
man or woman will do best 
in unfurnished apartments, hut 
whether they shall board with 
the family or not must depend 
upon circumstances. This will 
be less difficult in a strictly 
private bouse than in one more 
properly called a lodging 
house. 

A man end his wife, or 
any two ladies or gentlemen 
living together, will commonly 
do best if they board them¬ 
selves. 'Where there are more 
than two, or if there are chil¬ 
dren, a separate table is alto¬ 
gether desirable. When lodgers 
provide their own food, and 
only one kitchen is available, fixed hours will be 
necessary, whether they have their own cook or not. 
11 lodgers find their ovm bed-linen and table-linen, 
or other articles, thep (fill pay less jot furnished apart¬ 
ments. Lodgers must have free ingress and egress, and 
should possess a latch-key or other facilities for those 
purposes. They should have keys also to their rooms, 
cupboards, boxes, drawers, &c., and should use them, and 
not leave them about as a temptation. They should, of 
course, be models of regularity, quietness, good order^and 
so forth, and will usually find their account in it. 

As for the price of apartments, it varies jvith position 
’and a hundred other circumstances, so that while two 
comfdrPable little rooms may be got for a few shillings a 
week, the wealthy .and ambitious may pay as many 
pounds for two or three large rooms, and everything irt 
an aristocratic style. a 

The question whether it*is best to lodge in a house kept 
by one who is a professed lodging-house :>r boarding¬ 
house keeper, or with a really private faniilv, is not to be 
easily settled. ityme are violently pTgjdfclicecl against 
lodgmg-house keepers, and others against prifate families. 
In truth, there are good and bad of all sorts, and prudent 
people will looksaftcr the good by whatever name they are 
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known. Lodgers are not always perfect, and perhaps 
thdr discontent and misery are as often due to themselves 
as to their landlord or landlady. 


THE HOUSEHOLD MECHANIC. 

LOCKS AND DOOR FITTINGS. 

IiEFORF, going into the description of the mor- complete 
modern locks it will, perhaps,be advisable to touch upon the 
simpler methods of fastening and securing doors. Perhaps 
the most primitive, but at the same time most useful for out¬ 
door work, is the staple and hasp fastening, which, being 
of very rough and ready ipplication, and not requiring 
much fit, is a sort of thing anybody can put up. Suppose 
a fastening of this kind is required on a garden gate, it 
is only necessary to screw in the hasp to the gate, and then, 
holding it up over its place on the gate-post, drive a large- 

staple into the post; a peg, 
secured by a string or a chain, 
is slipped into the staple over 
the hasp, and so secures the 
gale. Fig. 70 shows the ar¬ 
rangement complete ; it is loo 
simple to require detailed de¬ 
scription. 

We come next to the com¬ 
mon, or latch fastening, shown 
at big. 71. A*bar a, about 
eight inches or less in length, 
pivots on the screw n, being 
kept in its place and .limited 
to a small upward or down¬ 
ward movement by the guard 
constitute the fittings on the 
inside of the door. Into the 
post l» the latch K is driven ; 
this latch consists of a small 
piece of iron pointed at the 
end which drives into the 
uood, the other end being ex¬ 
panded ; as is shown in the 
drawing, the upper edge is 
formed into a bevel upwards 
lor a short distance, when the 
piece is suddenly contracted, 
thus forming a notch. The 
action is evident. The door 
being shut, brings the cmd 
in contact with the bevel f of E, and 
it until it falls into the notch, when the 
door is quite shut. To open the door from the inside, 
it is necessary to raise the bar A by the knob or the lever 
at it ; this lever is carried through the door and termi¬ 
nates on the outside in a broad, flat sort of plate, on which 
the pressure of the thumb is exerted to raise the bar inside. 
In cases where this projection of the thumb-plate would, 
be objectionable, a sunk iron plate is substituted, in* the 
centre of which is a knob, which being pressed by the 
linger or thumb, attains the same end. 

1 .i t us now look into a common cupboard lock, one of the 
simplest forms of lock used in this country. It consists 
of only a bar A (Fig. 72) sliding across the framew ork of the 
lock, and part of one side being split up into a rude sub¬ 
stitute for a spring, n, which has.just flexibility enough to 
allow the nolchcs^in the bar at C to rise out of the frame 
on pressure upwards being used with the key. The key 
to this lock is a barrel key, that is, it is tubular, and 
p.vots on a wire in the lock; and on being thrust on this 
wire, and turned'round into the notch in the bar A, the 
pressure of *the key compresses the spring It, and allows 
the bar to slip over into the other notch. The key will 
then complete the circle, and come out of th£ hole. 


of the bar A 
thereby raises 
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To prevent the opening of the lode by any hey but its 
own,,a number of iron or brass rings, or “wards,”'as 
shown at E, are fitted inside the lock, to prevent' the key 
from being turned round, unless the slits in the key exactly 
correspond with the wards. 

.. The action of the tn&hidr lock is, however, quite differ¬ 
ent, The bolt A (Fig. 73) is made to slide easily in the slots 
in the frame of the lock, but this bolt is not solid, except at 
the end which shoots out, its thickness being reduced in 
the middle to make room for the tumbler n to go behind it. 
This tumbler Is hinged at E, and is pressed downwards by 
the spring V. On the end of the tumbler furthest from E, 
is a little projection, O, which exactly fits a notch in the 
bar A,as shown. The tumbler goes behind the bolt, as 
shown by the dotted lines. Now take the key, insert it into 
its place, and turn it round ; one edge coming in contact 
with the lower edge of the tumbler, will raise it from the 
notch G* and free the bolt; a further movement driving 
the bolt out, or shooting it, as it is termed ; the tumbler 
then drops into the notch d, and holds it secure The 
reverse action of the key produces exactly the reverse 
result. The bolt a shoots into channels in the door-frame, 
the forms of which are quite immaterial 

We now come to the latch and lock combined (Fig 74), 
which, qs far as the lock is concerned, is just what we have 
now described in the tumbler lock, but looks more compli¬ 
cated on account of its combination. In the lock part of 
the arrangement, the same letters are used as wgh Fig. 73, 
and the same‘description exactly applies. The latch is a 
long bar, F, sliding easily for about half an inch, and pro¬ 
jecting that distance from the end, terminating in the 
bevel G at that end. The other end is turned at right 
anglesi to the bar, and prolonged into a smaller bar H. A 
spring, I, keeps the whole bolt out, and a lever, j, acts on 
M,on its being turned either way, and forces the bolt back. 
Into the square hole in j a square rod fits, and on to each 
end. of this rod the handles arc fastened. One handle is 
usually permanently fixed, the other is fastened by a 
screw in the handle, which catches into holes in the rod, so 
arranged on each side as to allow any adjustment required 
by the thickness of the door through which the handle 
goes. Such locks as are here illustrated will be found on 
most doors. They are arranged as “mortice” or as “rim" 
locks. The former are made to slide in a hole or mortice 
in the edge of the door, and are, therefore, out of sight. 
Rim locks are screwed on to the inner side of the 
door, and, of course, arc not so neat as mortice locks. 
On the outside of the door in the case of rim locks, and 
oq, both sides with the other kind, the handle works in a 
plate, known as the “ rose,” which is bradded on to the 
door; the plate ornamenting the key-hole is known as the 
escutcheon. The handles, escutcheons, and finger-plates 
of doors are known as the furniture, and can be had of 
various patterns and qualities, according to desire or taste, 
and arc therefore sold quite independently of the locks. 

The complicated find beautiful latch locks, patented by 
.various makers, are mostly on the tumbler principle, and 
in some cases the sliding bolt has six or eight of these 
tumblers to be raised before it can be moved from its 
position •, the number and diversity of form in the tumblers 
rendering it nearly impossible that any but the right key 
will, shoot the bolt. In these door latches, the lock 
tumbler is* combined with the lifting latch, the principle 
of action being the same. 

Locks should -occasioivdly be taken to pieces, cleaned, 
and oiled, when the stiff way in qrhich they work 
shows they require it. Where much exposed to damp 
and change of weather, locks should be made entirely of 
tpas&.as Iron locks will rest and become useless ; nor is 
ruy amount of oiling suffieient to prevent it 

In our next paper we propose to give such information 
on the subject hr gas-fittings as will fall within the scope 
of the Household Mechanic. 


GUTTA-PERCHA TOR MENDING SHOES. 

Gutta-percha was scarcely known in this country until 
1843, when Dr. Montgomerie, of Singapore, called,attention 
to its valuable properties. It soon won its way to popular 
favour, and has continued to be an article of immense 
importance. One of the many applications made of it 
at the outset was the soling of shoes, which seems to have 
been first practised by a Mr. Mapplp. It was found to-be 
a bad conductor of heat, a repellant of, moistgre, a non¬ 
conductor of electricity, and, in the form of shoe soles, 
both durable and cheap, added to which it could be easily 
applied. Objections were made to it, but its Use for shoe 
soles was established, and has continued ever since. One 
of the*grcat difficulties at first was to make gutta-percha 
soles adhere firmly to leather, but this difficulty was over¬ 
come by various contrivances. Some attached the soles 
by means of a solution of gutta-percha in gas tar; others 
fastened them by first making holes in the leather, and 
squeezing the soft gutta-percha down with pressure enough 
to drive it into the holes. When the gutta-percha was in 
a mariner glued on to a qpw upper leather as first practised, 
the soles came ’away from the oily leather, as a matter of 
course. However, we only recommend gutta-percha either 
as a middle sole between two others, or as an affix to the 
outer sole. The soles may be affixed by any person with 
ordinary skill, which is an important recommendation 
where saving is almost as necessary as comfort. We 
discard all solutions and cements, and have done so for 
years. 

Our mode of operation is regularly now the follow¬ 
ing :—When our boots or shoes require a new pair of 
soles, wc take them and dry them well before the fire. 
Wc scrape the soles thoroughly all over, so as not to leave 
any grit upon them ; we then take a small piece of gutta¬ 
percha and nib it into the leather soles with a hot iron, 
usually a screwdriver, covering the soles with a thin coat 
or plaster of gutta-percha. Wc lay the boot thus prepared 
before the fire, where it will keep hot. Then wc take a 
gutta-percha sole, put a brad-awl through it an inch or so 
from one end, and hold it thus before the fire as if we were 
toasting it. 

When the surface is thoroughly hot and adhesive, wc 
lay the new sole, the cool side down, on a piece of paper 
upon a board, and immediately place upon it in a proper 
position the boot which we have kept hot. If the paper 
sticks, never mind, it can easily be removed afterwards ; 
wc then press thet.new sole on equally with our fingers, 
until it is well fixed and properly shaped. It may then 
be allowed to cool, and afterwards be trimmed with a 
knife. , % 

If the process is cdirectly gore through according to the 
directions above given, the gutta*p«rcha sole will wear out 
without being detached. Leather or gutta-percha soles 
with holes in them, or worn away in part, may be made 
good by simply melting upon them with the hot screw¬ 
driver pieces of gutta-percha, old or new ; any fragments 
will do. But in this case, also, the boots must be, dry, 
and rail grit and dirt be removed from the places to be 
operated upon ; in fact, dryness and freedom from dirt are 
the essentials to success. Warmth in the soles is desirable, 
but a good hot iron will enable a clever hand to spread the 
gutta-percha in any form or degree of thickness tRht may 
be desired. These are the methods wliich we have followed 
for twenty winters, and it is in winter especially that gutta¬ 
percha soles are desirable. >, > 

It will be setSn, from our description, that the opera¬ 
tion of applying the gutta-percha is a remarkably simple 
one, and one, moreover, which may easily be done at 
home. When^fe-has once been tried, wp are confidentAhat 
our readers owfill value .the information we have given. 
An old pair of boots or shoes may, by this means, readily 
be made water-tight. v 
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. DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 

eruptive fevers ( continue #). 

Small-Pox would occur in childhood even more fre¬ 
quently than the other diseases, but for vaccination. 
Hence we may notice it here. Suppling an epidemic 
of small-pox to be abroad, all un-vaccinated children' 
should be vaccinated, grown up persons, who* have 
not been re-vaccinated, should be re-vaccinated,* and 
should avoid, in the meantime, contact with persons 
affected with small-pox. We shall first describe the 
symptoms of an attack, and then give some general 
account of its course and treatment. It is not easy, 
while a person- k sickening for small-pox, to be quite 
sure about the fact. About twelve days elapse after the 
poison of smalL-pox has been received, before decided 
symptoms show themselves. At the end of this time there 
is shivering, often severe, and vomiting, and a general 
feeling of lassitude and illness. Another significant symp¬ 
tom is pain in the back, often so acute as to absorb the 
patient’s attention, and lead him to think that his back 
has been hurt. There is also heat of skin, thirst, and 
loss of appetite. About two days after the shivering, the 
eruption begins to appear ; first as little red points, which 
gradually ripen into tne spots of small-pox. These points 
enlarge, in three or four days a little fluid begins to appear 
at the top of them, and they go on to ripen into the fully 
developed vesicle of small-pox, containing first a clear 
fluid, amHlien small-pox matter. The spots appear first 
in the face, neck, and wrists, secondly on the trunk, 
and lastly on the lower extremities ; they fill and ripen 
by the ninth da)', at which time the pustutes break and 
crusts or scabs form, which begin to fall off in four or 
five days more. The severity of the disease depends on 
the amount of the eruption, which is an a rule less 
when small-pox occurs after vaccination; and it has 
been observed that the more vaccination marks there 
are, and the deeper they are, the less severe is the dis¬ 
ease. If the small-pox is slight, the spots remain distinct; 
if, on the other hand, the spots arc numerous, they run 
into each other. The case is then said to be one of 
confluent sinali-poXt Occurring in the unvaccinated it is 
a horrible disease, and fatal in about one in three cases. 

Treatment .—The domestic treatment of a patient with 
small-pox consists in the administration of light pleasant 
drinks and simple diet, such as gruel, weak beef tea, 
milk and tea, barley-water, plain water, tepid sponging; 
in frequent changes of well-aired linen, and in keeping 
the patient in a well ventilated room, afid in a bed with¬ 
out curtains and that does not unduly heat the patient. 
The room should be as thinly furnished and as free from 
curtains anti carpets as possible, as the contagion of small¬ 
pox is very intense, and g^&fcrs about such things. For 
the relief of irritation In the eruption, olive oil may be 
applied, or equal parts of glycerine and rose-water, after 
bathing with tepid water. The medical treatment will of 
course devolve upon a medical man. In places where 
a medical man is not to be had, the above treatment is 
the most important Violent purging should be abstained 
from. If the patient has been unvaccinated--and, inddbd, 
in any severe case—the greatest danger sets in' about the 
eleventh day of the disease, and the eighth of the eruption. 
The fevy then increases, and the swelling of the skin and 
face is'greatest, and renders the patient both uncomfort¬ 
able and most unseemly to behold. Delirium, twitchings, 
or diarrhoea are bad symptoms at this stage. If the 
anli-vaccinationislfe could sec a case at this slaw of the 
disease often, they would tjfik more gratefully and sensibly 
about vaccination. The patient now requires to be well 
supported by strong beef leaf and if much depressed, and 
the sprits do not fill well, by wine. v , 

To prevent the Disease spreading .—Let evety person in 
the house bo re-vaccinated, and the patient isolated as 


much as possible. Clothes must either be destroyed or 
dealt with as we have recommended in the case of scarlet 
fever, and exposed thereafter for a considerable time tathe 
air. The scabs contain the matter of the disease, and, as 
they fall off, should be collected and burnt or disinfected. 

TYPHOID AND TYPHUS, AND INFANTILE INTERMITTENT . 

FEVERS. 

Before leaving the eruptive fevers, we must notice 
typhoid and typhus fevers, not because they occur so 
frequently in childhood as the fevers we have already 
noticed, but because they are accompanied with an emo¬ 
tion, and will be better understood, perhaps, if treated in 
this connection. They resemble the other eruptive 
diseases of which we have treated, not only in having 
eruptions attended with fever, but in the fact that persons 
do not, as a rule, suffer twice from them. It is well tef 1 
impress on the readers- of a popular book on diseases, 
that typhoid and typhus fevers are essentially different 
diseases ; that they are different in their causes, different 
in their symptoms, different in their duration, different in 
their risks, and especially different in the degree of their 
contagiousness. The difference of these diseases has 
been made out in a great measure by our own distinguished 
countryman, Sir William Jenncr, physician to Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria. As typhoid is the more common disease 
of the two, especially in childhood, we shall treat of it first. 

Typhoid Fever- or, as it is called when it affects children, 
Infantile Remittent Fever —often sets in insidiously, with • 
general signs of illness, such as headache, grl-at muscular 
weakness and soreness, heat of skin, and furred tongue. 
If these symptoms persist for several days without cough, 
or rheumatic pains in joints, or sore throat to give, them 
explanation ; and if to these symptoms is added more or 
less diarrhoea, and in the course of eight or ten days a 
slight eruption of red spots i r pimples, which disappear 
under pressure, then it is prc-tiy clear that the case is one 
of typhoid fever. The spots occur on the abdomen, chest, 
and back. They may l e very few in number, not more' 
than two or three, or they may be aj; many as thirty or 
forty. If the spots are very numerous, and the eruption 
continues, the disease is generally severe, or at least pro¬ 
longed. The eruption does not come out all at once, but 
spots show themselves generally about the eighth day, 
and on the following days others appear. Each spot has 
a duration of from three to fifteen days. M uscular weak¬ 
ness, fever or heat of skin, diarrhoea and the eruption of 
rose or red spots, and a furred tongue tending to become 
dry, constitute the principal features of this disease. As 
the disease proceeds, more or less delirium occurs. Tbe 
diarrheca is a very important and peculiar symptom. It 
depends upon the fact, that in this disease the small 
intestine is almost invariably affected. The little glands 
in it are either swollen or inflamed, or actually ulcerated. 
In this way diarrhoea is caused, and the absorption of 
food into the system is interfered with. Hence, the 
patients lose flesh fast, and often become extremely 
emaciated. The appearance of the motions is almost 
always unhealthy and relaxed ; they are very offensive; of 
a peculiar yeilow-ochrey colour, and they separate on 
standing into a supernatant fluid and a flaky sediment. 
The intestine is sometimes so much ulcerated as to bleed 
freely—the blood appearing in the motions. Consistently 
with this state of tne bowels, there is generally tender¬ 
ness and some swelling of the abdomen (stomach). When 
the disease occurs in children, it is not" so fatal as in 
adults, and it is oharacterised by remarkable remissions 
of—that is to say, improvements in—the symptoms. The 
child who has been hot and restless, and perhaps slightly 
delirious in the night, is comparatively well about nine on 
ten in the morning, and remains'so for three or four hours. 
The fever is* essentially connected with the state of the 
intestine: but there may be cougl) and other complies- 
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lions. It is a disease which extends over several weeks, 
in the case of children it is not a very fatal disease; 
though a disease of great importance and severity, 
often leading to extreme emaciation, which suggests fears 
that there is some other complaint aboutthe child. It will 
be readily understood that with such a sensitive condition 
‘of the intestine, the child or even the adult passing 
through or recovering from this disease is apt to be hurt 
by irritating or injudicious diet. 

We should not fail to say, that bed sores are not un¬ 
common in this disease, owing to the patient lying so long 
on his back, and this in a prostrate condition. 

Causes.*— In the great majority of cases typhoid fever 
seems to arise from a very particular cause—namely, from 
animal or vegetable matter in a state of decay or putre¬ 
faction, and especially from sewage matter. In every 
house in which cases occur, drains should be looked to, to 
see if there is any escape of sewage matter or of sewage 
ases. A very common cause of the disease in badly 
rained towns or villages, is the admixture of sewage 
matter with drinking water. This is very apt to happen 
if well water is used. Every now and then we hear of 
wholesale epidemics of this disease occurring in the line 
of a certain set of water-pipes, houses supplied by 
other water-pipes being exempt amid prevailing disease. 
The motions of persons affected with this disease are 
charged with the power of conveying it, So they should be 
at once disinfected and completely removed. All drains 
•of the house should be disinfected also. For this purpose 
a leaspoonful or two of crude carbolic acid should be 
mixed with every motion ; and the same should be fre¬ 
quently put into the water-closet pan. Motions should 
not be allowed to remain long in the room. 

Treatment .—We need scarcely say that typhoid fever 
is not a disease for domestic treatment only. The do¬ 
mestic treatment will consist chiefly in the administration 
of proper food j in anticipating the natural wants of the 
patient independent of suggestions from him ; in looking 
for any redness or sore of the back, and in keeping the 
patient as clean as passible consistently with not disturb¬ 
ing or raising him too much. Beef tea, broth, and milk 
Will be the best diet; but towards the second or third 
week the patient may require stimulants. The exact degree 
and kind of these must be determined by a medical man. 
There has been a tendency of late years to administer 
too maiiy stimulants both in fever and other diseases ; but 
used moderately and judiciously, they are undoubtedly 
beneficial in this disease. We should repeat here the 
caution about giving animal or other solid food during 
cSnvalesccnce from typhoid fever. Great care should be 
taken in consideration of the fact that the intestine is only 
recovering from a state of ulceration. Relapses may be 
induced, and other harm done by giving solid food too soon. 
The apartment of the patient should be kept airy, without 
exposing him to draughts of air. The skin of the back should 
be frequently looked to. I nflamed spots may be bathed with 
a little spirits of camphor, and a water or an air cushion 
* ahoy Id be placed under the part on which the patient lies 
constantly. If the disease is infectious or contagious at 
all, it is only slightly so—unlike typhus, which we shall 
immediately describe; and if proper care be taken to 
remove and disinfect all the discharges of the patient, 
especially the motions, to rectify and disinfect the drains, 
and to purify the water supply, there is little fear of it 
spreading. The rest of the treatment must devolve on a 
medical man, and requires much judgment. 

Typhus is not so common in children as in adults; 
nor. probably, is it so* common in children as typhoid. 
It 13 a disease arising out of a state of’ poverty; want 
and'overcrowding are the conditions ip which it arises. 
But when it occurs, it is intensely contagions, and njay 
affect any one who has tnuch to do with the patient. It 
often prevails epidemically during seasons of general 


scarcity. Its chief centres are .large towns, especially 
Glasgow ahd Liverpool. Its chief victims are the poor, 
and those who have unavoidable or kind relations with 
them—unlike typhoid, which attacks rich and poor 
indiscriminately. 

The symptoms ftf the disease somewhat resemble those 
of typhoid fever—that is to say, it sets in with heaviness, 
muscqjar weakness, headache accompanied with fever, 
and furred tongue, which soon becomes dry. There is 
great prostration of nervous and muscular strength. The 
points of distinction between this dises&e and'typhoid are 
principally two or three: first, in the nature of the erup¬ 
tion ; secondly, in the absence generally of diarrhoea 
and of that tenderness of some pafts'of the abdomen 
which arc so common in typhoid ; thirdly, in the disease 
being of shorter duration, and more apt to come to a 
height and change definitely on a given day in the way of 
a crisis, such as the fourteenth day. A favourable crisis 
is shown by a decided fall in the temperature of the 
patient, or by a fall in the pulse, or by the recurrence of 
sleep after prolonged watchfulness, or by the concurrence 
of a number of these favourable symptoms. Relapse is 
not common in typhus. 

When fatal, it is usually so between the twelfth and 
twentieth days. The greater the age of the patient, the 
greater the danger of the disease. 

The eruption, or rash of typhus, appears about the 
seventh day, or earlier ; it consists of irregular spots of a 
dusky or mulberry hue , and after the first two or three 
days scarcely disappears under pressure. The spots do 
not come and go, as is the case with the rose spots of 
typhoid; they all appear in the course of three or four 
days, and remain throughout the disease. 

Treatment. —The general and more domestic treatment 
of typhus does not differ from that of typhoid. The ner¬ 
vous prostration is greater, the weakness of the circulation 
is greater, and hence'stimulants formamorc indispensable 
part Of the treatment, but their use must, of course, be 
dictated by mediefd judgment. Good ventilation, plenty of 
simple nourishment, such as licef tea, milk, &c.; attention 
to the wants of the patient; looking closely to the state of 
the back for redness or sores, and being ready with an air 
or a water cushion, and doing everything for the patient 
with as little disturbance or movement of him as possible, 
are the principal points in the domestic management of 
cases of typhus fever. 

But there is another point of great importance ; it is 
this : to remember,that the disease is very contagious, and 
that therefore the number of persons exposed to the risk 
should not be greater than is proper or unavoidable. The 
room should be freed from carpets and curtains, and have 
a comfortable amount of fire* jp it. Above all, it should 
be well aired. All the discharges-of the patient should be 
disinfected, as directed in the case of typhoid. Clothes 
should be disinfected by prolonged boiling, or by exposure 
to a dry heat of 200 degrees. 

It will be understood how significant and important is 
the occurrence of such diseases as typhoid and typhus. 
On gny large scale they are matters of public interest, for 
they imply errors in the social conditions of the people, 
such as it is the duty of good government, local and 
imperial, to'prevent. Epidemics of typhoid happen so 
often, and on such a huge scale, in connecthm with 
palpable faults and flaws m the water supply of towns 
Sind villages, that the head of tile Medical Depart¬ 
ment of the Privy Council thinks th§ time has come 
for making witter companies responsible in damages 
to the sufferers or their survivors. Often, of course, the 
fault is more that of the individual householder than of 
the water coaijKinies • . 

Epidemic; of typhus ^suggest extensive destitution and 
the crowding of the poor into ill-ventilated houses, or 
rather hovels, in which the disease spread# extensively. 
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ANIMALS KEPT FOR PROF1T.-POULTRY. 

VI.—TURKEYS AND GUINEA-YOWL. 

THE most opposite opinions have been expressed by dif¬ 
ferent breeders as to whether or not the rearing of turkeys 
In England can be made profitable ; and the general 
judgment, we are bound to say, seems to be that they can 
barely be made to repay the cost of their food. There are 
not wanting, however, those who from their own experi¬ 
ence maintain the, contrary ; and we believe that where 
the balance-sheet is unsatisfactory, the cause will generally 
be found in heavy losses from want of care. The usual 
mortality in turkey-chicks is tremendous, and quite suffi¬ 
cient to eat up any possible amount of profit; but there 
are persons who for years have reared every chick; and, 
under these circumstances, they will yield a fair return, j 


I several after commenting incubation. In a state of 
nature, the turkey-eqek is constantly seeking to destroy 
both the eggs and the chickens, which the female as 
sedulously endeayours to conceal from him. There Is 
generally more or less of the same disposition when 
domesticated, and, when it appears, it must be carefully’ 
provided against. The turkey-hen is very prudish, but 
gives scarcely any trouble while sitting. She sits so con¬ 
stantly that it is needful to remove her daily from her nest 
to feed, or she would absolutely starve. Nevertheless, 
when absent she is apt to be. forgetful, and therefore, if 
allowed to range at liberty, care should be taken that she 
returns in time—twenty minutes. Besides her daily feed, 
a water vessel and some soft food should be always within 
her reach. No one must visit the hatching-house but the 
regular attendant, or the hens will get startled, and pro- 
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The number of hens allowed to a turkey-cock ought to 
tie limited to twelve or fiftperf— quite enough brood stock 
for even a large establishment. The turkey-cock may be 
used for breeding at two years old, and the hen at twelve 
months, but are not in their prime till a year older. They 
will be first-class breeding stock, as a rule, for at least 
•two years later, and many cocks will breed splendid 
chickens for considerably longer ; a good bird should 
not therefore be discarded till his progeny show symptdlns 
of degtnCracy. The size of the hens is of special import¬ 
ance, much more than that of the cock, in whom good 
shape, strength, and spirit are of more value, if combined 
with a flip - good size. The turkey-hen generally lays about 
eighteen eggs—sometimes only ten or a dozen, and when 
each egg has been taken away when laid, it may be more. 
We once heard ofeincty eggs being laid bjja turkey-hen, 
but can scarcely credit such a statement. A very good 
lan is to give a turkey’s first seven eggs to a common 
en—quite as many*as she ean cover—whep there will 
be just about enotfgk laid subsequently to tie hatched by 
the- turkey herself. The best time to hatch *.hc cnieks 
• out is in*the months of May and June, or even July; and 
all eggs ret should be marked, as the turkey fiften lays 


; bably break many eggs, which easily happens, from the 
| groat weight of the birds. The chicks break the shell 
j from the twenty-sixth to the twenty-ninth day, scarcely 
ever later. The day but one before the hatching is 
expected, the hen should be plentifully fed, the nest 
cleaned of any dung or feathers during her absence, and 
an ample supply of food and water placed where she cans* 
reach it, as she must not again be disturbed till the chidks 
ire out. In dry weather, if the nest be in a dry place, the 
eggs will have been daily sprinkled as described under 
I hatching. The egg-shells may be cleared away after 
i hatching has proceeded some hours, but the chicks should 
j neve.- be taken away from the hen, and never b c'forc'd to 
eat. The latter practice is very general, as turkey- chicks 
['arc very stupid, and do not seen* to know how to peck. 

| But a much betlenplan is to put two ordinary hen’s eggs 
under the turkey, five or six days after she began to sit, 
which will then hatch about the same time as her own, 
and the little chidrens will teach the young turkeys, quite • 
| soon enough, what they should do. Water or milk may 
j be given, however, by dipping the tips of the.finger, or 
| a camel-hair pencil, in the fluid, ai\d applying it to the 
! end of their beaks. The best feeding at first—say for a . 
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week—is hard-boiled, ejjgjs, chopped small, mixed with 
nothing but minced dandelion. When dandelions cannot 
be obtained—and it is well Worth While to grow them 
where turkeys, are reared—boiled nettles .chopped fine are 
perhaps the best substitute. At the end'of a week or ten 
days some bread-crumbs and barley-meal may gradually 
be added to the egg, which may be by degrees lessened, 
ufijtil $uite discontinued at the end of three weeks. About 
this time, a .portion of boiled potato forms an excellent 
addition to the food, and by degrees some small grain 
may be added also—in fact, assimilating the diet very 
much to that of Other poultry. Curds also are excellent 
as a portion of fhc dietary, but must be squeezed very dry 
before they are given. They are easiest prepared by 
adding a pinch of alum to a quart of milk slightly warmed. 
By this feeding, the little chicks will get well through their 
first great danger—the tendency to diarrhoea already 
alluded to ; and the cost of the egg will be repaid by the 
extra number reared. The second peril to be guarded 
against is cold and damp : a wetting is absolutely fatal. 
The chicks should be kept entirely under a shed, on a 
board floor kept scrupulously clean and nicely sanded, 
except during settled sunny weather, when they may be 
allowed a little liberty on the grass, after the dew is quite 
dry. But, in cold or windy weather, however fine, they 
must be kept in the shed, and well screened from the 
wind, If there be a one-storey building, their, best place 
t will be the top floor, the bqttom being devoted to the 
sitting hens fand other adult stock. Their water also 
must be so supplied that they cannot wet themselves by 
any possibility ; and these precautions must be continued 
till thqy are nine or ten weeks old, when they will begin 
to “put,©atthe red,* as it is called, or to develop the 
'singular red excrescences on the neck so characteristic of 
the turkey breed. This process will last some little time, 
and when completed the birds will be pa-tty fully fledged. 
They are, now hardy, but must not be suddenly exposed 
to rain or cold winds. Take reasonable care of them for 
awhile longer, and very soon they will have become the 
hardiest bird* knowh.m the poultry-yard, braving with 
impunity the fiercest storms, and even preferring, if per¬ 
mitted, to roosran high trees through the depth of winter. 
In fact, turkeys will rarely roost in a fowl-house ; and a 
very high open shed should therefore be provided—the 1 
higher the better—the perches being placed as high as' 
possible. The ordinary domestic turkey is of two kinds 
—the Norfolk (black aU over) and the Cambridge. The 
latter is of all colours—the best, to our fancy, being a 
dark copper bronze j but Fawn colour and pure white are 
often seen, as are also variegated birds, which occasionally 
present a very magnificent appearance. The dark Cam- 


Tke Guinea-fowl mates in pairs, and an equal number 
of males and females must therefore be provided, to 
prevent disappointment. In commencing, it is needful 
to procure some eggk and set them under a common 
: »jhen ; for if old birds be purchased they will wander oil 
ror- miles as soon as they are set at liberty, and never 
return ; indeed, no fowl gives such trouble from its*! 
wandering habits. If hatched in the poultry-yard, how -1 
ever, and regularly fed, they will remain; but must 
always have one meal regularly at night, or they will 
scarcely ever roost at home. Nothing, however, will 
persuade them to sleep in the fowl-house, and they 
usually roost in the lo\yer branches of a tree. The hen 
lava, pretty freely from May or June v to about August. 
Sne is a very shy bird, and if eggs are taken from her 
nest with her knowledge, will forsake it altogether, and 
. seek another, which she conceals with «he most sedulous 
care. A few should therefore always Ks left, and the nest 
never be visited when she is in sight. It is best to give 
the earliest eggs .to a. common hen, as the Guinea-fowl 
herself frequently sits, ton late to-rear a brood. If 


“broody* in due season; however, she rarely fails to 
hatch nfearly all. Incubation is from twenty-six to 
twenty-nine or thirty days. The chicks require-“food 
almost immediately—within, at most, six hours after 
hatching—and should be fea and cared for in the same 
manner as young*turkeys, though they may be allowed 
rather-more liberty. It should be observed, however, 
that they require more constant feeding than any other 
chickens, a few hours’ abstinence being fatal to them ; 
and they need also rather more animal food to rear them 
successfully and keep them in good cbnditioh, especially 
in the winter. The flesh of the Guinea-fowl is of exquisite 
flavour, much like that of the pheasant. The body about 
equals in size an ordinary Dorking,fand is very plump 
and well-proportioned. 

DISEASES OP POULTRY. 

When the stock is provided, let it be not only attended 
to as described in our last paper, but carefully observed 
occasionally for symptoms of disease. 

Loss of Feathers is almost always caused either by want 
of green food, or having no dust-bath. Let these, wants 
therefore be properly' supplied, removing the fowls, if 
possible, to a grass run. For local application, we 
prefer an unguent composed of sulphur and creosote, 
but nothing will bring back the feathers before the next 
moult. 

Roup is always caused by wet, or very cold winds. It 
begins with a common cold, and terminates in au 
offensive discharge from the nostrils and eyes, often 
hanging in frpth about them. It is highly contagious, 
the disease being, as we believe, communicated by the 
sickly fowl’s beak contaminating the drinking water; 
therefore, let all fowls affected by it be at once put by 
themselves, and have a separate water-vessel. Keep 
them warm, and feed with meal only, mixed with hot ale 
instead of water; give every day internally a capsule of 
copaiba, and wash the head and eyes with Labarraque’s so¬ 
lution of chlorinated soda, diluted with two parts of water. 
Under this treatment the birds affected will rapidly im¬ 
prove in most cases. Roup runs its course rapidly, and 
in a week the bird will either be almost well or so neatly 
dead that it had better be killed at once; It is the disease 
of poultry, and to be dreaded accordingly; fortunately, 
the symptoms are specific, and the treatment equally so. 
Much may be done to guard against contagion by dis¬ 
infecting all drinking vessels with carbouc acid, or 
Condy’s disinfecting fluid. 

Diarrhoea may be caused either by cold, wet weather, 
with inadequate shelter ; neglect in cleansing the house 
and run; or from the reaction after constipation caused 
by too little green food, vfn this case, feed on warm 
barky meal, liberally sprinkfthl with powdered chalk; 
and at first administer, four times a day, three drops of 
camphorated spirit on a pill of meal. This wjll usually 
effect a cure. If the evacuations become coloured with 
blood, the diarrhoea has passed into dysentery, and re- < 
covery is almost hopeless. Another prescription is one 
gra : n each of opium and ipecacuanha, with five grains of 
chalk ; but the camphorated spirit we consider a better 
remedy. 

Soft Eggs are generally caused by over-feeding the 
liens, in which case the remedy is self-evident. *>It may, 
however, occur from want of lime, which must then 
be supplied, the best form being calcined and pounded 
oyster-shells. Sometimes it is occasioned by fright, 
from being driven about, but in that case will right itself 
in a day or two. If perfect eggs are habitually dropped 
on the ground, the proprietor should see whether the nests 
do not need Verifying. This leads uS to . „ 

Infect Vermin, whi^h can only be troublesome from 
gross neglect, either of the fowls or their habitations. 
The remedy is a dust-bath, mixed with powdered coke or 
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sulphur, and a good lime-washing*with a liberal sprink¬ 
ling about of any good carbolic disinfecting powder. 

It will be seen that by far the greater proportion of 
poultry diseases arise either from cold and wet, or neglect 
in preserving cleanliness—often both combined. It 
should be noted also, that the first gerifaral symptom of 
nearly aft such diseases is diarrhoea, which we have 
observed usually manifests itself even in roup,- before any 
discharge from the nostrils is perceptible^ At this stage 
much evil may be warded off. Whenever a fowl hangs 
its wings, add loolfe drooping, let it be seen at once 
whether it appears purged, and if so, give immediately, in 
a table-spoonful of warm water, a tea-spoonful of strong 
brandy saturated ifith camphor. Repeat this next 
morning, and in most cases the disease, whatever it is, 
will be checked ; care being of course taken to give the 
invalid warmth and good shelter, with ale in its food. If 
the evacuation continues, administer the stronger pre¬ 
scription given for diarrhoea. Chickens will have little 
or no disease if treated as we shall direct in a future 
number. _ 


COOKING. 

PtCKX.ES ( continued ). 

Pickled Gherkins .—One of the few pickles in esteem in 
France, where a peculiar sort—the cornichon, short and 
thick—is grown exclusively for pickling; cucumbers being 
rarely eaten sliced, as with us. The smaller the gherkins 
(from an inch to an inch and a half long), the more they 
are esteemed: to insure which smallness, they are daily 
gathered from the beds, and thrown immediately into 
strong salt and water. When you have enough to fill 
your jar or jars, lake them out of the brine, and drain 
them. Peel shalots (or small onions), in the proportion 
of about one in ten to the number of gherkins. Have a 
few sprigs of fresh tarragon. Pack the gherkins in the 
jar, interspersing with them the shalots and a few tarragon 
leaves. When the jar is nearly full, lay on the top some 
sprigs of tarragon. Pour boiling vinegar over all. Spite 
may be boiled with it, but is not needful. If the gherkins 
are not green enough, you may pour off the vinegar after 
awhile, and return it to them boiling hot. Our neighbours 
themselves care little about the colour; though, to please 
their customers, they sell gherkins in bottles made of 
green-tinted glass. 

Pickled Cucumbers, Tomatoes, and Beet-root .—We put 
these three articles together, on accounUof the difficulty 
of keeping them (especially the two last) pickled, without 
moulding. The remedy is, to extract the natural juices 
by the application of salt, which also robs them of their 
flavour. Cucumbers are cuV#ithout peeling them, either 
into lengths across, and thdseeds removed with an applc- 
scoop ; or lengthwise, also removing, the seeds. After 
several saltings, they are put into a jar, and covered with 
hot vinegar, seasoned with spice. Green tomatoes, left 
ivhple, are treated similarly. The addition of either of 
the three to'other pickles, is apt to mould them. They 
require attention, for the moment mould appears, they 
must be taken out of the jar, wiped, put into- a fresh 
jar, and tKcir vinegar poured over them, after boiling up. 
Garden beet alone hardly makes a pickle. The best way 
of using*!? is to bake it in a very slow oven, and then 
to slice it as wanted (or incorporating with salads, &c. 

•Green potato berries have been pickled to pass for toma¬ 
toes which is a very dangerous practice. 

Pickled Samphire .—The true samphire (Shakespeare’s 
Crithmum maritimum) is now a rare plant. When 
you are ao fortunate as to came into possession of it, 
divide x into small .sprigs, rinse them -wijn, lay them 
to drain in the sun, and leave Ahem then? till the 
leaves begin, to flag a little; which, being succulent, 
yt they axe in m vtry great hurry to do. Place "-hem in 
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their jar, and cover them with hot vinegar containing a * 
little salt but .no spice, so as not to overpower, their 
natural aromatic flavour. This plant is an unvbeliifer— 
i.e., bears flowers arranged like those in celery, parsley, 
&c. What ordinarily passes for samphire is a glass wort 
(Salicomia herbacea) common enough in salt marshes , 
and on low muddy -shores not often covered with the tide. 

It is not aromatic, but is full of soda; whence its English! 
name, derived from its having at one time been employed 
in the manufacture of glass. It has even assumed the 
true samphire’s name of passe-pierre, from the belief 
prevalent amongst some people that the latter relieved 
patients troubled with gravel and stone. Pull glasswort 
into sprigs ; wash and drain them, and pour over them 
hot vinegar well charged with salt and spice. We have 
known glasswort to be boiled and eaten as a vegetable,* 
from faith in its healing virtues. 

Pickled Nasturtium Buds and Seeds .—The first make 
the more delicate pickle, the latter are the more highly 
flavoured. Both must be gathered daily ; the buds before 
the petals protrude beyond the calyx, the seeds while 
they are still as soft as green peas. It suffices to throw 
cither into good strong cold vinegar, and when the har¬ 
vest is over, to cork them down tightly. To say that 
nasturtium (properly, tropceolum) sauce makes a.good 
substitute for caper sauce, is scarcely fair, because it is 
so good in itself, and the flavour so different to that of 
capers, that it may be left to stand upon its own merits. „ 
Other pretended substitutes for capers are theMower-buds 
of the marsh marigold (Caltha paiustris), a ranunculus, 
and the unripe seeds of a garden species of spurge 
{Euphorbia), falsely called by country folks the caper 
plant. We mention them only to warn the reader against 
both. 

PRESERVES, ETC. 

Baked Apples for Children .—Take a large earthen pot, 
and fill it to within three inches of the top with well-wiped 
apples of any sort you may have, but it is best they 
should be all of the same sort, in order to cook equally. 
Neither peel them nor remove the stales. Pour over them, 
so as to cover them completely, a mixture of treacle or 
brown sugar and water. If the apples are windfalls, you 
may allow a little extra sweetening. It will be an im¬ 
provement if you can put here and there amongst them 
some pieces of orange or lemon-peel, and a few cloves. 
Cover the pot with a lid, or with doubled brown paper 
tied over it with string. Set it to pass the night in a 
spent baker’s oven. If the oven is too hot, the liquid in 
the pot will boil over or evaporate, and die apples bc» 
drit-tf up or burnt. 

Baked Apples .—Take a flat, earthen dish, on this 
place, so close as just not to touch each other, a layer 
of apples which have received no other preparation 
than careful wiping. Set them in a gentle oven, in 
which they must be watched from first to last in order 
to cook them as slowly as possible, and prevent their 
bursting more than can be avoided. Much \vill depend , - 
upon the oven, something on the kind of apple. ScrvC, 
after cooling, on the same dish on which they were 
baked. 

Baked Apples .—Proceed as above, using a silver ora 
plated dish instead of an earthen one. When cold, 
sprinkle over them, for show, a slight dusting of finely- 

f owdered lump sugar. 

Stewed Apples .—Take a large shallow stew-pan that will 
hold six or eight apples, enough, in short, to make a dish. 
Peel the apples and take out the cores with a scoop, leaving 
the fruit whole. Pour a film of water over the bottom os 
the stew-pan to prevent sticking and burning, then place , 
the apples in it sidef' y side in a single layer as closely as 
they will pack; drop in lump sugar to give the degree of 
sweetness liked; a Tew cloves, the rind of a lemon, and tha 
juice of the same. Pour in enough water to cdVer them, , 
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stew till tender on a gentle fire, but not one minute longer. 
Take them out one by one, with a large spoon, without 
breaking them, and arrange them in the dish in which 
they are to appear. Let the juice boil a few minutes 
longer, to reduce it, remove the lemon-peel and cloves; 
when almost cold pour it over the apples. Added Ao/it 
' might crack the dish if of glass or china. Invalids find 
apples so stewed much more tempting than if mashed to 
ajam. 

Dried Normandy' Pippins,— A convenient resource in 
invalid cookery, because they store well, and are to be had 
when apples with their skins whole are not. These, to 
turnout good, should be previously steeped in tepid water— 
if all night so much the better, if not, several hours. The 
time they take to stew will much depend on the length of 
jtheir steeping. For stewing use the water in which they 
have been steeped, with the addition of more if necessary. 
Season, flavour, and serve as in the preceding recipe 
for stewed apples, applying the fire heat with even greater 
gentleness. 

Dried Apples {not Normandy Pippins'). —The kind 
most in use for this preparation (for which Norwich has 
long been celebrated) is the Norfolk biffin {bean fin), a 
very late, hard-fleshed apple. Drying apples in this way 
is a work of patience, and is a specialty with certain 
confectioners. The apples, by pressure between weighted 
boards and the slow but long-continued application of 
heat, become perfectly circular cakes of dark brown flesh, 
r enclosed in $n unbroken skin. 

Apple Jam. —Peel, core, and quarter apples ; flavour as 
above ; put them into a stew-pan with enough water to keep 
them from burning, continue stirring and mashing with a 
fork until tire whole mass is reduced to a smooth pulp. You 
may then either stop and put the jam into pots for pre¬ 
sent use—indeed, this is never intended for keeping—or, 
by slow evaporation, you may bring it to such a thickness 
that, put into shapes, it will stiffen when cold and so turn 
out an apple cheese. 

Apple Jelly .—Peel, quarter, and cut up into small 
pieces a quantity of pippin apples. Put them in a stew- 
pan with a teacupful of water. When cooked to a mash 
put them in a jelly-bag, and let them drain all night ; they 
must not be squeezed. Next morning put the juice in a 
saucepan, taking care not to put the sediment into it, in 
order that the apple juice may remain clear ; put in suffi¬ 
cient sugar to bring it to the sweetness of currant jelly. 
Boil until it will jelly when cold, and put away in pots or 
glasses. 

Orange Apple Jelly {Excellent). —When the apple 
'juice, as above, is put into the saucepan to be boiled 
down with the sugar, throw in slices of orange with the 
peel on, and the pips removed ; let all cook together. On 
potting it off let each pot of jelly contain a slice or two of 
orange. Both of the above are delicate sweet relishes to 
eat with bread. 

Blackberry Jam. —For people living in the country in 
the neighbourhood of woods, although the fruit varies in 
abundance with the year, blackberry jam will be one of 
the cheapest. .Its flatness and insipidity may be relieved 
by the mixture with it of a portion of apples, which will 
raise it to the rank of a second-rate jam. Any brisk- 
flavoured apple will do, but the Wellington or Dumelow’s 
seedling is particularly recommended for the purpose. 
Several jams and preserves are the better for being 
mixed, and the mixture often assumes quite a character 
of its own. . Thus apple and orange jelly (just given) is 
an excellent compound; rhubarb «iad strawberry jam 
also combine advantageously. 

^Strawberry Jam.— With jams and other fruit preserves, 
r exactly as with wines,, there are gqpd, indifferent, and 
bad years. In a cold, wet, and sunless summer, it is 
difficult tq makejams with the real pertume, although 
they may be tirade* to keep by longer boiling, and an 


extra allowance of sugar. On the other hand, in fine 
summers, although it -is false economy to diminish the 
prescribed allowance of sugar, the high flavour and firm¬ 
ness of the jam will testify to the influence of the genial 
season. In all cases the fruit should be gathered after 
one, two, or three dry days; never after a spell of rain. 
Over-ripe fruit is as much to be' avoided as under-ripe. 
The former is vapid, has lost its flavour, and is often 
tainted with bitterness and the elements of decay. Gather 
your strawberries on a sunshiny afternoon, handle them 
gently, pick only handsome, well-ripcaed specimens, and 
do not commit the mistake of supposing that “ any fruit 
is good enough for jam." Pick them from the stalks with 
equal care, the object being that the preserved straw¬ 
berries shall remain whole. In this state they will be 
much more sightly in sweet omelettes, lay tarts, with 
creams, &c. Weigh your strawberries, and for every 
pound of fruit allow three-quarters of a pound of lump 
sugar, well broken up into small pieces or coarse powder. 
Put a layer of strawberries at the bottom of your stew- 
pan, then a thin layer of sugar, then more strawberries ; 
and so on till all are in the pan. Set it on a gentle fire. 
Shake and stir with a spoon to prevent burning, taking 
care not to break the fruit. As scum rises, remove it till 
there is no more. Let the jam boil, with all due pre¬ 
caution, from thirty to forty minutes, or even a little 
longer, according to the proportion of moisture contained 
in the fruit, and requiring to be driven off by evaporation. 
When you judge the proper consistency to be attained, 
remove the stew-pan from the fire, and let its contents 
stand to cool a little ; then distribute them into your 
jam-pots or 'glasses. Carry these on a tray into a cool, 
dry store-room, and let them stand all night. Next day 
•you will be able to decide whether the jam is in a lit state 
to be tied down. Sometimes in wet, inclement seasons, 
you will.find it desirable to give Ihc jam a second boiling 
to insure its keeping. If all is right, cut circles of white 
paper which will exactly cover the surface of the jam in 
the pots. Steep tltem in brandy, and apply them 
to it. Then tic down with doubled or trebled paper and 
string, and write on the top the name of the jam and tlic 
date of the year. Store the pots in a dry closet, to avoid 
mouldincss, and in a cool ope to jirevent fermentation. 

Raspberry Jam.—lake the same proportions of fruit 
and sugar, and observe the same precautions as ingather¬ 
ing, except that, as the fruit cannot be kept whole, this 
jam being really a jam , small and imperfectly-shaped 
fruit, if good in every other respect, may be employed. 
Then proceed, flhish off, and store exactly as with straw¬ 
berry jam. 

Ripe Gooseberry Jam may be made either with the red, 
yellow, or white varietiesJof the fruit, but separately, 
unless a medley is wishedts* Thick-skinned varieties 
are good, for the same reason that citrons are preferable 
to lemons for supplying candied peel. Wet weather is, if 
possible, even more unpropitious for gooseberry jam than 
for the preceding. Reject all cracked fruits, they are insipid 
and worthless. Remove the withered flower at the top of 
each, and the slalk at the bottom with a small, sharp pair 
or scissors. If you attempt to do it with your thumb and 
finger nails, you will in many cases tear the skin of the fruit. 
Weigh thd fruit, and for each pound allow an equal weight 
(a pound) of broken lump sugar. Then prpcqfi^l as with 
strawberry jam. You cannot keep the fruit 'whole—i.e., you 
cannot prevent theakins from bursting; nor is it desirable 
that you should, because too large a proportion of water' 
enters into their contents, and a great'part of this must be 
evaporated. But break the skins as little as may be, then 
finish off as before. Gooseberry jam, properly prepared 
keeps welWIn 1869 we were using qpme dated 1865, as 
good as on tne day when it was made. 

Black currant Jaht .—Exactly as above. If you have 
the patiejtce, cut off the withered flowery and stalks, which 

V 
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is a great improvement ■ Black currant jam eats well in a 
roller pudding; it is also useful to mix with water, as 
a codling drink for invalids. Red and white currants are 
not often made into jam, but are rather reserved for jelly- 
making. Some people, however, havq a preference for 
red currant jam, as there is a pleasant acid in the flavour 
of it; others, again, mix equal quantities of red cilrrants 
and raspberries. 

Apricot Jam. —The apricots should be ripe enough to 
halve with your Hagers. Crack the stones and blanch 
the kernels in boiling water. Allow equal weights of 
sugar and fruit. In the stew-pan add the blanched 
kernels to the fruit, and proceed as before. 

Greengage and Plum Jam. —Wipe the fruit, weigh it, 
set it on the fire in a stew-pan covered with a lid, taking 
the usual precautions to avoid burning. When soft 
enough, crush the fruit with a spoon, and remove the 
kernels. Then add the sugar j three-quarters of a pound 
to each pound of fruit will do , but a pound is better. Let 
it boil slowly for forty minutes. If sufficient moisture is not 
driven off, all plum jams are apt to ferment. You may 
blanch the kernels of the plums, and incorporate them 
with some of the jam, on whose paper covers it will be 
found advisable to note the addition. 

Quince Marmalade. —The strong odour emitted by 
quinces is a sign of their being fit for use. Peel, quarter, 
and core them, but save the pips. Put the quinces and 
their pips into a stew-pan, with a little less lump sugar 
than is directed for the preceding preserves, and just 
enough water to keep them from burning. As the sugar 
dissolves and the liquor boils, continue stirring the whole 
mass. When the fruit becomes lender break and mash 
it with a spoon. In about an iiour it will be done enough. 
It may then be turned out into preserve-jars. The next 
morning it ought to be perfectly stiff, from the strong 
mucilage of the pips being thoroughly incorporated with 
it. Tied down in the usual way, it will keep good for a 
long time. . 

Damson or Hull ace Cheese. —Let the fruit be quite ripe 
and sound, and any that is at all damaged must be care¬ 
fully picked out. For every pound of fruit set aside a 
quarter of a pound of sugar. T‘ut the fruit, without water, 
into a deep stone jar. Set the jar, nearly up to the neck, 
in a vessel"of boiling water, after tying double paper over 
the top to keep out the steam. Or you may set it in a 
very slow oven. When the fruit is tender pour it into a 
bowl; remove the stones with a fork, but leave the skins. 
Then pour all into a stew-pan. Add tHfc sugar, and boil, 
with care not to burn, until the whole is reduced to a 
thick pulp. The time required depends on circumstances. 
A dessert-spoonful set out ofdoors to cool, will tell you if 
your cheese is stiff cnousj/hg if not, it must be boiled a 
little longer. When done put it into small shapes or 
moulds, in whiqh it may be kept until wanted to be turned 
out, to appear at luncheon or dessert. 

, Currant Jelly. —Jellies from currants (red, black, or 
white! are all prepared in the same way. Strip the 
currants from the stalks, and for every pound of fruit set 
aside three-quarters of a pound of sugar. Some cooks allow 
as much as a pound of sugar to a pound of fruit or a pint 
'pf juice. Or, after the juice is extracted, yo* may allow 
three-qqjirtcrs of a pdbnd of sugar to every pint of juice. 
Put the-stripped currants into a stew-pan, and let them 
boil for twenty minutes. The juice from red and black 
currants can then tie squeezed through a cloth; that from 1 
white’currants had better only drain, wjfh very gentle 
pressure, to keep it clear. * Return the juice to the stew- 
pan, add the sugar, boil up and skim. After cooling a 
liUie, ybur jelly will be refdy to pour of^into jars or 
glassed. The 'sugar is added to the because it is 
ckar that by boiling it with the fruit you Idle all which 
' remains adhering to tlic skins and pips of the currants 
where the juice is strained away. * 
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INMATES OF THE HOUSE.—DOMESTIC. 

in.—THE HOUSEMAID. 

In many English, households two servants only are kept 
—cook and housemaid—a small domestic staff, but one 
capable, under able supervision, of getting through a con-, 
siderablc amount of work. In order to effect this, it *is 
necessary that each servant should be efficient in Her 
duties, and that a regular plan of household labour be 
laid down, by which, instead of impeding each other’s 
progress, mutual help may be rendered to facilitate a 
thorough dispatch of work. As a general rule, however, 
the less a cook has to do out of her kitchen the better 
will she be enabled to cook, and the more time a house¬ 
maid bestows on house cleaning, the greater will be the 
comfort of the family. Dusty furniture and a close 
atmosphere arc evils which are apt to generate ailments 
in establishments where sufficient domestic labour can¬ 
not be afforded. Ailments of the kind should have no 
existence where sufficient servants arc employed to keep 
every part of a house clean and wholesome. 

One of the chief obstacles to the better discharge of 
housemaids’ work than generally obtains is, not only 
the notion on the part of the servant herself, that her 
duties are of a scmi-laborious nature, but the tot), ready 
acquiescence in this view by employers. Many ladies, 
when engaging a housemaid, hold out the “lightness 
of the work” as an inducement to get the place filled.. 
Consequently, no sphere of domestic servicefs so crowded 
with young women in delicate health as that of the 
housemaid. Good health is, nevertheless, indispensable 
to the fit discharge of all kinds of labour. 

A housemaid’s place is no sinecure if properly filled. 
Early rising is indispensable; much physical strength is 
required for scrubbing, carrying trays, and answering 
bells, and if, as it often happens, there arc children and 
invalids in the family, her powers of patience are con¬ 
siderably tried. 

A good constitution and a willing disposition arc 
amongst the principal qualities to #eek in a housemaid, 
to which may be added a quiet, pleasing manner ancl 
cleanly appearance. Her dress is of some importance. 
When engaged in her morning work, washable materials 
are the best; a wide holland apron should always be 
worn over one of white material whenever house-cleaning 
is going on. If the servant bo required to appear at the 
front door, or wait upon the family whilst at dirty work, 
by casting aside the outer apron she is able to appear at 
a moment’s notice in a presentable manner. For aftv- 
noon wear in the winter, very dark or black French twill 
dresses are suitable, inexpensive, and easily washed. In 
the summer light cotton materials look best. At all 
seasons a neat white crochet cap is the best head-gear. M 
Thick boots, especially with nails, are destructive to stair 
carpets, and steel petticoats are ruinous to painted 
skirtings. Instead of the latter garment, the ordinary- 
corded petticoat should be worn. Housemaid's gloves, 
should be found by the mistress of the house. * 

As the duties of a housemaid are veijf numerous, and 
liable to vary in different households, it is advisable in 
this place to explain only those which are of general 
application. ' , 

A good housemaid will rise at six, and have her grates 
cleaned and rooms swept by seven. She will then go up¬ 
stairs, wash her hands, and mak® herself" tidy for taking 
to the bedroom hot water if required to do so. In the 
meanwhile the dust will have settled, and the rooms 
will be ready on her return to be finished by eight. By 
nine o’clock breakfast ought to be cleared away and tap 
housemaid ready \o strip the beds, empty slops, and set 
the bedroom^ in order. By eleven o’clock tl]C up-stairs 
work ought to be done, unless extra cleaning is m question. 
Washing up china and glass, dusting the dr 4 wing-rbom ; 
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andother light labour of the kind may take till twelve or 
one o'clock, by. which time a housemaid ought to be 
dressed for the day, fit to answer the door, wait on the 
family, and do needlework. Any work required of the 
servant after mid-day should be of a nature not to Soil 
her garments. At dusk, it is a housemaid’s place to close 
all the windows at the upper part of the house. Before 
going to bed she has to turn down all the beds of the 
family, replenish ewers and water bottles, empty slops, 
and put everything in its place. If she has the charge 
■Of the plate-basket she carries it to the master’s room, 
together with hot water. Considerate employers will 
dispense with a housemaid’s attendance by ten o’clock, 
bearing in mind her morning duties. 

The usual plan of housemaid’s work, when no washing 
Is done at home, is to clean the drawing-room thoroughly 
on Mondays, and one or two other rooms, according to 
their size, on each successive day during the week. 
Saturday should be a tolerably clear day from house¬ 
cleaning, beyond general dusting and setting in order for 
, Sunday, cleaning plate, airing clean linen from the wash, 
&c. Any spare time left beyond these duties is generally 
allowed the housemaid for repairing or making her own 
clothes. If ■ washing is done at home, the household 
work must necessarily be delayed in its course. 

The following directions are written for the guidance of 
housemaids. 

Sweeping and Pasting .—Before sweeping a room re¬ 
move all light articles of furniture out of the way, and 
cover up (hose which would be spoiled by dust. Draw 
back the window-curtains and pin them up as high as you 
can reach. Open the windows a few inches top and 
bottom, and shut the door. Turn the front of picture- 
frames to the wall, liang a sweeping-sheet over looking- 
glass trames, mirrors, &c. Then sprinkle tea-leaves, 
drained, but not dry, all over the carpet", especially in the 
comers. Sweep all carpets the way of the pile, whether it 
be in one direction or in another. If the fireplace is in 
use, all the ashes slipuld be removed from the grate before 
sweeping the carpet. Whilst the dust settles, clean the 
grate. Having done so, tie a soft clean cloth over a hair 
broom and sweep the cornice and ceiling, also the walls. 
A turk’s-head broom answers better for this purpose, if 
you have one. In like manner sweep the curtain-poles, 
bangings, &c. In the absence of tea-leaves, some pieces 
of coarse brown paper, moistened with clean water, will 
answer the purpose. Without something of the kind you 
simply drive the dust from one part of the room to 
another. 

Dusting .--Remove all articles from the place to be 
dusted, and do not wipe round them. Put everything back 
in its place. Use a painter’s brush for dusting skirtings, 
and wipe glass and china ornaments with a fine soft cloth. 
White dusters arc best for chintz furniture. A small 
feather broom shofild be used for raised, china and gilt 
work. Never wipe picture frames u'ith a duster. Carved 
• woodwork should be dusted with a short-haired furniture 
brfish, which likewise polishes. Pianoforte keys should 
be dusted with in old silk pocket-handkerchief, kept for 
the purpose. 

Scrubbing .—^Neglected boards will not come clean 
without extra pains, if of a very bad colour a mixture of 
three part? Of powdered pipeclay with one of chloride of 
lime, about_the r thickness of cream, will be useful. This 
should be laid'on to diy in some time before scrubbing. 
Or some white sand laid on the brush when scrubbing 
will remove, the dirt. ■ Grease will only yield to fuller's 
earth spread on the spots for several htours. Well kept 
boards, especially in country houses, inquire nothing but 
cold water. Soap and soda in hot water make boards 
black. Irescrubh«ng, onJy arm’s length should be wetted 
at the time, taking care that the fiannel is wrung each 
time dry of the soiled water.- Good bass scrubbing- 


brushes are more cleansing than those of hah. Vul¬ 
canised india-rubber scrubmng-brushes are the bestofall, 
but are rather expensive at the first outlay. 

To clean Grates .—It is a good plan to cover new grates 
with a coating of copal varnish lightly ; polishing after¬ 
wards with a black-lead brush will keep them in good 
condition with very little trouble. Once a year the varnish 
may be renewed, and the saving will be found considerable, 
both in black-lead and labour. Neglected grates are 
troublesome to restore. The only effectual Way is to scrub 
off all the accumulation of. dust and grease with a hard 
brush and soft soap. Afterwards go over them with some 
Brunswick black, to be had at most mil-shops. They will 
only require dusting afterwards for some time. Bright 
polished steel, if neglected, may be improved by mixing 
sweet oil to the thickness of cream with fine emery knife- 
powder. Cover the steel with this mixture, and, when dry, 
rub it off with a leather dipped in the same powder. For 
coarse bright metal a mixture of a little fine brick-dust 
with the knife powder and oil will answer. Burnished 
fire-irons and mouldings should never be touched with 
emery or sand-paper. If spotted with rust, the best plan 
is to get a “ buff”— i.e., a thick piece of soft leather 
fastened on a stick sold at tool warehouses. Dip the buff 
into a little oil, and afterwards into fine crocus powder, 
and rub the rusty places till they become bright. 

To clean Brass and Copper .—A mixture of oil and 
rotten-stone, applied with a piece of leather and after¬ 
wards rubbed bright, will give a good polish. 

Ormolu articles should he washed with plain soap and 
water, and polished with a wash leather. 

Lacquered Work the same. All acids and soda are 
liable to destroy lacquer. 

To clean Marble. — Ordinaiy cleansing of marble may 
be done .by simply washing the surface .with warm soap 
and water, polishing afterwards with a fine dry cloth or 
leather. Stained and much soiled marble may be much 
improved by boiling equal parts of soft soap and powdered 
whitening, say foui ounces of each with one ounce of 
soda. When thoroughly blended, lay the mixture on 
whilst hot, and let it remain for a day or so. Afterwards 
wash off with dean water, and dry with a leather. Grease 
stains may sometimes be removed by applying fuller’s 
earth in the usual manner. 

To wash Glass .—Cold water, in which a small quantity 
of soda has been dissolved, is the best mode of washing 
tumblers, wine glasses, &c. They should afterwards be 
turned down to cirain, and then be polished with a soft, 
drj’ cloth. The same plan applies to chandelier glasses. 
If the dust is much worked into ground glass, a soft nail¬ 
brush should be used, polishing afterwards with a wash 
leather. Decanters arc besKcleaned with tea-leaves or 
pieces of brown ‘paper saturated with water. Potato 
parings, sometimes recommended, may scratch the glass. 
A wash-leather is the best thing for washing and drying 
looking-glasses. Powdered blue and whitening if used 
are apt to get into the mouldings, and prove troublesome 
to Remove. 

To clean Oil-cloth. —Sitting-rooms are now frequently 
bordered with oil-cloth, and consequently the cleaning 
fulls to the housemaid Scrubbing*oii-cloth with soda and 
soap is a destructive process, and there is no necessity for 
doing so, if ordinaiy care be used to keep the' oil-cloth 
clean by daily sweeping and dusting. If any spots appear 
they are easily removed by nibbing with a little oil laid 
on with flannel. When it is necessarj? to wadi oil-cloth 
it should be gone over with a flannel moistened with milk. 


should be .rubbed in with a flannel; a small space at a 
time, and dried with a trash leather. . , • ' ' 

To cleqn Paint .—There is one description of paint 
which a housemaid should be careful not to clean. \ This 
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is what is termed ffaketkpaint. None but gkaiera should 
be expected tb do this work, as it requires especial treat¬ 
ment, Soda ought never to be used for paint cleaning, 
and wry little soap. Paint is best dried with a leather, as 
the latter polishes as well as. dries. .Grease spots on 
paint may be easily removed by dipping the flannel into 
a little finely powdered gilders’whitening worked* into a 

E aste with water. The parts only which are soiled Should 
t touched with the whitening, but if the white surface of 
the paint i» very dirty the mixture may be applied all 
over, wetting only as much as can be dried off at a time. 

By this means the finest*ppint may be preserved in 
beauty for a-very long time. Varnished paint should only 
be washed occasionally with plain cold water, applied and 
dried with a wash leather. 

To clean Paper-hangings .—A split stale loaf rubbed 
over the walls with a circular movement is the cheapest 
and best plan. 

To clean Stone Staircases .—A mixture of powdered pipe¬ 
clay, soap lees, and unslakcd lime, will remove all grease 
spots if left to dry on. The mixture should afterwards be 
washed off in the ordinary way. 

The above are some of the chief daily duties of a house¬ 
maid. Directions for otherportions of her work, sometimes 
performed 'by the parlour-maid, page, and laundry-maid, 
will be considered in subsequent chapters. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

Liquid Glue .—Take a pint of water, a pound of good 
glue, and gradually dissolve the glue in the water, 
which may be done by setting the vessel containing them 
in another containing hot water, and keeping all hot. As 
it cools add. little by little, three ounces of nitric acid. 
Bottle it when cold in stoppered bottles. It will not set, 
will keep for a very long time, and may be used for any 
purpose almost, for which gum arabic is used as a 
cement. 

Lime-wash .—Put new quick lime into a pail with cold 
water to cover it. Add one pint of boiled linseed-oil 1o 
each gallon of the mixture ; stir well. Almost any fat or 
grease will do for common work. Thin it to a proper 
consistency, and lay it on with a brush. Half a pound 
of green vitriol to one gallon will produce a nice stone 
colour. 

A few Facts about Water .—The temperature at which 
water is drunk greatly influences the Health. Below 45 0 
it is an astringent, highly tonic if pure; at 6o° it is a 
diluent for dissolving crudities of food and other obstruc¬ 
tions in the stomach: thistepipcrature will give relief to 
those suffering from indigotffion. Above 6o J water relaxes 
the system, but drunk from 70° to 8o», the first thing in 
the morning, it is an excellent antibilious medicine. The 
following registration by Fahrenheit’s thermometer is 
adopted, under medical advice, for bathers:—At 70" 
water is cold to the skin of the hand. A bath of 8o° would 
be termed a cold bath. From 86' to 90° a bath is tepid ; 
ioo° is a warm bath; a vapour bath from ioo° to 130°. 
The following tests for water are useful if applied in the 
proportion of a few drops of each to one or t&o ounces of 
water :^-*A solution of nitrate of barytes will cause a turbid 
appearance if any alkaline carbonates and sulphates exist 
•in the water. A solution of acetate of lead will do thej 
same.' A solution of oxalate of ammonia precipitates 
lime, if there be aAy. A solution of carbonate of ammonia 
and, directly afterwards, a solution of phosphate of soda 
will produce milkiness if magnesia be present in the 
water. Free qarfconic acid is detected by*i very slight 
milkitfess being produced by adding an equal portion of 
lime water with the water* tested? A solution of soap in 
alcohol detects bme, and shows, by the greater or lesser 
flakiipess of the soap, the degree of hardness of the water. 


Saline witters contain salts of lime,'muriate of soda 
and magnesia, sulphate of magnesia, carbonate of . soda, 
and other alkaline earths. Magnesian waters axe those 
possessing the taste and properties of magnesia. Walter 
is called chalybeate when carbonate of iron abounds, 
and hepatic , or sulphurous , when impregnated with sul¬ 
phuretted hydrogen. 

Tarragon Vinegar.— -Fill a pickle-bottle one-quarter, or 
one-third full of sprigs of tarragon, or merely with die 
leaves picked off the stalks. Fill the bottle with good 
vinegar, and stop it down with a cork. Let it stand afevr 
days to make a cold infusion, and it is fit for use. No 
salt, spice, or boiling are needed. The leaves are so full 
of their peculiar flavour, that, after the first brewing of 
vinegar lias been used, a second may be poured over 
them. This simple relish is exceedingly useful to hate 
in store. 

Treacle Toffy .—Rub your pan with a little butter, and 
pour in as much treacle as may be wanted. Let it boil 
slowly for about an hour, and then ‘pour it into a warm 
basin rubbed over inside with butter. When it is cool 
enough, roll it up into sticks, and fold it in clean white 
paper. The treacle may be flavoured with a little 
essence of peppermint before it is put into the pan. 

Veneering is the art of covering a cheap and solid 
material with a thin layer or leaf of a more costly and 
more ornamental material, so as to convey the impression 
that the whole is formed of that which meets the eye* 
According to Pliny, veneering was invcnt&I, and made 
use of, to obviate the extravagance of the Romans of his 
day—a day ih which an emperor thought nothing of 
giving a thousand pounds for a table, and rare woods were 
worth almost their weight in gold. The venecr-mill, or 
saw, is a beautiful and ingenious invention, by which a 
solid block of wood may be peeled or shaved into sheets, 
some only of tHb consistency of brown paper. Thus a 
solid square foot of wood will supply material for a large 
tabic. The veneer is sent to the cabinet-maker, by the 
veneer manufacturer, rough upon bqth sides j nor does it 
assume the beautiful polish so ornamental togood furniture, 
until the whole operation of laying on the veneer is com¬ 
pleted, an operation which requires great skill, and time, 
and care. 

Inlaying is a species of veneering. A pattern is to be 
followed; so the material is cut up and arranged cither 
in scrolls or according to the design required. 

Marquetry is another form of inlaying, the difference 
being that woods of a variety of shades and colours are 
employed, and formed by a skilful workman into a land¬ 
scape or picture of some sort. Originally the woods used 
were always self-coloured. Of late years dyed woods 
have been introduced, and that, too, with great economy, 
and no loss of beauty. 

Buhl-work comprises the use of various ornamental 
materials, such as metal, ivory, tortoiseshell, &c., all of 
which are in this branch of the art, employed as inlaying 
materials, or to be inlaid upon with coloured woods. The * 
designs now used in buhl-work are usually lines or bor¬ 
dering. #- 

Parquetry is a coarser kind of buhl-work, made ser¬ 
viceable lor flooring, and of course exerted in a bolder 
style. _ 


HOME .GARDENING. 

TIJE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

The chapters hitherto given on the subject, of gardening 
must be w-garded as merely preliminary. We shall now 
take up in order,*md describe in detail, the three great 
divisions of the garden, as comprising vegetables, fruits, 
and flowers. Of these the vegetables claim our. first atten¬ 
tion, because of their constant uso. as article^ of diet, in 
which respect they occupy a more prominent position 
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thqn fruits, and are even more necessary than animal 

■food. ’ >\ 

We shall commence with the &rmation of the kitchen 
garden, a topic whuih involves a varjety of considera¬ 
tions, among others the situation, exposure, aspect, extent, 
shelter, shade, soil, water, form, &c. The situation of. 
a kitchen garden is very important. It should be as near 
the dwelling-house as is consistent with convenience. If. 
possible, it should be either to the back or at the side of 
the house, but never in front, as, independent of its 
appearance, the necessary garden operations would be at 
times unpleasant. It frequently happens that gardeners 
are guided by circumstances but, if possible, low situa¬ 
tions and the bottom of valleys should be ..avoided, as, 
in the first instance, there is a natural sourness in the 
Soil that cannot be removed; and, in the second, there is 
liability to damps and fogs, which are very prejudicial to 
plants, in spring evenings, by moistening the young tops, 
and exposing them to injuries from frosty nights, which 
often succeed them.' Neither, should the situation be so 
high as to be exposed to boisterous winds, which are 
equally hurtful; but a situation between these extremes 
is the most desirable. 

The next consideration is exposure. The garden should 
not be surrounded by close woods or plantations, because 
a foul stagnant air is frequent in such confined situations, 
which is very prejudicial to growing plants, but should 
be open and free, to admit the sun and air, with an 
inclination & the ground of about one foot in thirty. 

The aspect is another consideration of great import¬ 
ance; in the laying out of a garden ; it should lie to the 
gputhritast if possible, but there is no objection to its 
wing ft point or two more to the east, as the sun will still 
be upon it soon after rising, and its influence will increase 
regularly as the, day advances, which will be found to 
hft#e a very beneficial effect in dissolving; hoar-frost. 

When the sun is excluded from a garden till ten or eleven 
0’clock in the morning, and then dart's upon it with all its 
fill! heat derived fropi considerable elevation, the aspect is 
bad f the powerful rays of heat melt the icy particles at 
once, Ond, acting upon the moisture thus created, scald the 
tender tops of the most delicate plants and greatly injure 
them. The covering of the hoar-frost is otherwise par¬ 
ticularly preservative to vegetables from frosty winds. 

- In respect to the extent of a garden, but little can be 
said, depending as it docs either upon the demands of 
the family, or the amount of land actually at disposal 
for the purpose. Few gentlemen’s gardens in the country 
contain less than three roods, and sometimes they extend 
to ten or twelve acres. The farmer and cottager have 
generally small portions allotted in the most convenient 
part or corner of the homestead, in which they grow the 
most common kitchen garden crops, as potatoes, turnips, 
carrots, &c. For a family of four persons (exclusive of 
servants) a rood i£ about enough, and so on in proportion, 
allowing it to be larger rather than too small. In order 
to bring the produce of the soil to perfection, the garden 
Should be sheltered from the east, north, ana west 
winds by hills and rising ground ; but these should be at 
such a distance on all sides as not to prevent the sun’s 
rays in the spring, when warmth is of immense value, 

In the next place the soil of a garden is obviously of 
the greatest moment. This should be a moderately light 
mellow loam, and if mixed with silvery grit so much lhe ( 
better. It should not be of a binding nature in summer, 1 
nor retentive of an qnduc quantity of wet. in winter, hut pt 
such a texture as may be worked at any season of the 
y^ur. The soil of a garden should be at least eighteen 
inches deep; but if it be two feet so niucb the better, for 
when the plants are in a state of maturity, if the roots of 
most kinds are minutely traced, they will be found to 
penetrate into the eatth in search of food to that depth or 
more, providing the -soil be of such a nature as to admit 


them. The very worst soil is a heavy clay, and the next 
4 light loose, sand; a moderate clay, however, is preferable 
to a very Ijght soil, though not so pleasant to work, yet 
the former may be made good garden soil with a little 
trouble and expense, but the latter will require a good 
deal of both. It Trill very rarely happen that the soil is 
exactly suitable, inasmuch as it will either prove too 
poor, too strong, or too light, and in either case it must 
be carefully improved without delay; in the performing of 
which our readers must be guided bj& its nature, so as, if 
possible, to render it subservient to most general purposes. 
Hence our duty is to endcpvour to hit on that medium 
which suits the generality of vegetables grotyn in kitchen 
gardens. If, the bottom or subsoil be of a wet, cankering 
nature, judicious draining (which we shall describe in a 
future paper) is the most eligible means; but where the 
soil is stubborn, small gravel, sand, coal ashes, lime, and 
the like, are vciy appropriate substances to be applied, 
and wiU, if carefully and well worked into tbc ground by 
digging in the winter months, or indeed at all times 
when the ground is not in crop, soon bring it to a proper 
texture for most purposes. The ground should be laid in 
ridges, in order to give the greatest possible extent of 
surface for the weather to act upon. Where the soil 
is poor sand or gravel, clay or clayey loam, the scourings 
of ditches, which run on a clayey subsoil, pond-miud 
from a similar situation, or scrapings of roads which lie 
in a clayey district will be found great improvers ; but 
all, or any of these, are of little use unless the ground 
be well worked and pulverised, which is of itself a very 
obvious improvement, and which, indeed, is applicable to 
most soils in proportion to their adhesive texture. Even 
j free siliceous soils will, if not moved, soon become too 
compact for the admission of heat, air, and rain, and 
the free growth of the tender fibres of plants. 

Our next consideration is water, a copious supply 
of which is essential to a good kitchen garden, it being 
necessary both fo the commencement and progress of 
vegetation, as it is, so to speak, the vehicle which conveys 
to vegetables all the substances useful to their support, 
and without it no one will continue to vegetate; and if 
kept long without, the leaves will droop and assume a 
withered appearance; and for want of it many kitchen 
garden crops are lost, or the produce is of very inferior 
quality. From whatever source water is obtained, it 
should be conducted to, and reserved in, an open pond 
or basin, as near the centre of the garden as possible. 
The best plan,* however, is to have a square tank 
built in the ground with bricks, which if compoed over, 
will last for years, and may be kept constantly filled 
from a pump, bybneans of a sufficient length of hose 
(fitted to the spout) to reacir&^m the former to the latter. 
Well water, recently drawn, is very improper for watering 
any kind of vegetable; yet if it has stood in a pond or 
basin until wanned by the sun’s rays it may be used; 
but soft or rain water is much more conducive to vege¬ 
tation. The garden should be situated near a river, pondj 
or brook, if possible, from which the water may be 
cdhducted to it by drains or pipes, being careful to lay 
them low enough to receive the water in the dryest season, 
when if is generally most wonted. 

Our next consideration is as to form, and none to our 
notion is more proper than a square or a parallelogram; 
but wc decidedly give the preference to the former. 
Kitchen gardens are mostly, or should be, bounded by¬ 
lines of wallmg, . thc chief reason for which is for the 
production of fruit, as a kitchen garden destined solely 
for the production of vegetables may be as well fenced by- 
hedges as Trails, and indeed, where hedges are gbod, they 
are ipore sechrc from trespassers. Inlaying out a kitchen, 
garden wKh walls the principal considerations ate as to 
height, aspect, construction, and materials, all of which- 
we shall fake into consideration in a fuflire paper. ^ 
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$>OINT LACE ‘ 

■ WO&K. 

The longer we live in 
this world the more we 
fund that there is indeed 
nothing new under the 
sun, and each successive 
day only brings us back 
to the works and devices 
of our ancestors. 

It is even so with the 
employments, or sather 
amusements, in which 
ladies spend their hours 
of leisure from more im¬ 
portant occupations; and 
the point lace, on which 
so much time was spent 
in days when it was used 
for ecclesiastical purposes, 
as well as for every oma- 



lace braid, some fine 
linen thread, and a large 
nefdle (No. o). All these 
can be procured at a 
Berlin wool shop. The 
tracing linen must be cut' 
about half an inch larger 
than the design, add 
kept quite flat and very 
steady while the pattern 
is traced off with pen And 
ink upon it; next, a piece 
of the toile cirfe should 
be cut to the same size 
exactly, and the linen 
with the design closely 
tacked to it all round the 
edge, so as to ensure the 
flatness and firmness'of 
both. 

The braid employed 
may be of two kinds, the 
plain, with an open edge, 
a, or one with a round 
opening at intervals in the 
centre, b, Fig. 3, giving a 


mental part of woman's 
dress, has again become 
a • fashionable pursuit, 
many . a female finger 
being now busy in imi¬ 
tating, although it cannot 
excel, the handiwork of 
those long since gathered 
to their fathers. 

Innumerable are the 
uses to which this imita¬ 
tion of the old point lace 
may be made serviceable 
in a lady’s dress, to say 
nothing of the orna¬ 
mental articles of juve¬ 
nile ajvrirel, and the 
adornment of furniture? to 
• which it may be applied. 

We therefore propose to 

dedicate a few chapters * ffg 

to this favourite occu- 

G tion, abd, to commence with, we present nm effective 
t simply Worked pattern, Fig. a. ** y 

The materials required will b<* soifte tracing linen, which 
•can be purchased at a good stationer's, some tqile eir/e, 
* green jpn -one side, several yards (say a dozen) of point 
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more decidedly lace-like 
appearance to the work. 
To avoid joining, which 
is very important, the 
braid should be wound 
double on a card, leaving 
the two ends to com¬ 
mence the work with; 
by this means cutting 
is avoided. The braid 
must be carefully sewn 
on with middle-sized reel 
cotton, taking the stitches 
(of which mere should 
not be too many) quite 
through both linen and 
toile cirte, and following 
the design in all its 
meanderings as exactly 
as possible. In those 
parts where the leaves 
a^e pointed, great care 
should be taken to keep 
them as flat as pos- 
«• sible at the point, and 

• the braid should be t 

folded and kept t* the shape, in turning it, with* much * 
nicety. , 

When the whole design has been braided, thb outside 
edge of the braid has an open stitch Worked into it, whicn 
we will call the “ open over-cast,” and it is thus accom* 
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pushedWith the fine linen thread the needle must be 
pissed through one of the openings m the edging Of the 
braid, as if tor overefosting, but the stitch must' not he 
drawn tighter than ft required to makeut-about the uaae 
Site as the edging of the braicLthonthc needle txsiqg passed 
'through the single part of tad stitch, Btilh in the maimer 
of over-casting, the thread is drawn tightly and fattens 
the stitch ; this must be repeated in every second or third 
loop of the braid-edge, and forms another edging upon it, 
which greatly improves the work. This double over-cast 
It repeated on the inside of the braid, and each leaf and 
open part of the design is Med up with a succession of 
rows of this stitch, which need not, however, be done with 

r ot preciseness in the filling up, as a slifat irregularity 
the size and tightness rawer adds to the genuine ap¬ 
pearance of the point Care must, nevertheless, be taken 
that the work be close enough to secure the braid in die 
pattern traced, as this will be found of gnat importance 
when the threads at the back of the design are cut away 
at the last. The details of the work, are mown in Fig. I. 

With this open over-cast a great deal may be done 
towards making the braid lie well to the pattern; in the 
curves, for instance—where the inner edge will naturally 
be slightly fuller than the outer, or vice v«rs&*+ by omit¬ 
ting one or two stitches of the open-work, in one case, or 
putting two stitches into one, m the other, it will be made 
right The bars, Fig. 4, joining the various parts of the 
1 design are dpne .when ail the fillag up is completed. To 
make them, she needle with the one thread, after being 
flipiwrtdn amtmctiof the centre of the braid, to make the 
M&ttWUrc, 4 s brought out at the edge and passed across 
fcml morose shsee-wr four times to the opposite opening, 
these threads, thus made up, a dose plain over- 
flttt'&i worked.. On reaching the end of the bar, the 
fimp&'workod with may be fastened off in the braid, or 
qttwftBy darned along it until the next bar is reached. 
MMdiitte parts.of the design where the braid on the one 
iiie oomes vary near to that on the other, it will not be 
I tt fh h fitC to wdric thn double over-cast on tine inside edge, 
lift rim two Inner open edges of the braid on each side 
may be drawn together by passing the needle from one 
to the other. 

It is almost needless to add that in the braiding only 
must the needle be taken through the linen, &c., all the 
rest of the work must be done on the surface, and care 
must be taken not to catch up the linen, with it To 
prevent all chance of this, and also to avoid splitting the 
thread, it will be found advisable to work os much as 
ftossible with the head of the needle and not with the 
point The threads of the braiding must be cut when all 
is finished, and the work taken off with the greatest care. 
The braid not having been cut off, the design may be 
continued to any length required, as it will be found that 
the end of the woijk, when detached, will correspond with 
the beginning elf the-design, and can then be proceeded 
with ap at first. 

jSome persons trace out the design for point work on 
pink glazed calico, and, before braidmg, sew it down on a 
pieef of strong paper. The pink colour enables the 
worker in some instances to see the pattern more easily 
by gas-light 

In oar next paper on this subject we hope to rive direc¬ 
tions for some open stitches, ao as to vary the filling-in of 
the leaver and also a slightly different m od e working, 
the bast. " 

’ .. 

, DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 

RELAPSING FEVER. ® 

This is a disease stive of extensive destitution. It 
often occurs in c . towns. It differ! from typhus 

in being-apt at all 1 and in the fact that the sufferers 

ate liable to relapse. Afoer being ill for a week, they 


seem to be getting pretty well for another week, and then 
they have arecijm Mall the symptoms. , Like typhus it is 
wmrooatagiMB, andsoem* to affect nearly all the members 
Of me poor homes fir which, for the most part, it occurs. 

The symptoms are sWverings, headache, muscular pains 
fallowed by fever, rapid prise, thirst, pains in the epigas¬ 
trium,' and vomiting. THood-stains like bruises may 
appealy tonf there is no proper eruption. There is con¬ 
siderable prostration. On the fifth or the seventh day 
there is great improvement, till about the fourteenth, when 
rite patient relapses. On the the third or fourth day after 
this, the patient again improves and gradually gets well 
The disease is seldom fatal. , 

The patient should be isolated or sent to the fever 
hospital. Little treatment is required, other than simple 
nourishing food and rest in bed. 

HOOPING-COUGH. 

This disease is like the diseases discussed in our last 
papers in two respects: it is intensely contagious, and it 
setdom occurs more than once. The main features of it 
are very palpable and very familiar. It is from time to 
time extensively prevalent throughout the country. 

Hooping-cough generally begins with symptoms of. a 
common catarrh or cold, such as sneering, cough, sad 
feverishness. After these symptoms have lasted for about 
a week, the cough begins to show the peculiar character¬ 
istics of hooping-cough, which maybe said %o he two: first, 
it is paroxvsoml— that is, it cornu‘m in uverejfts, with 
Intervals of comparative freedom; secondly, it is attended 
with a hoop. • In the majority of cases the paroxysms of 
fits of coughing are worse in the night- There is every 
variety in the severity of the “symptoms of cold which 
usher in hooping-oough. They may he quite'arid, or 
they may be very sharp. 

The peculiar character of this disease is the keep, which 
we shall try to explain. It arises from the spasmodic 
closing of the upper part of tihe windpipe. The child 
affected with hooping-oough, at the end of a fit of cough¬ 
ing severe and prolonged, is apparently in a state of 
impending suffocation. The air has* been ah,-or aoariy 
all, expelled from the lungs by the successive rnmaf 
ooitghfog. The face is red or blue 5 the Wise, or .any grikttt 
of the mucous membrane of the head or chest may Here t 
and the whole frame seems shaken and terrified. To all 
appearances the child is in extremity for want of air. The 
only comfort is that, as a matter of fact, here, at least, 
when matters tori at their worst they mend. Just when 
the child seems on the point of suffocation, it draws in. a 
long breath through the dosed glottis , or upper part of the 
windpipe, it is tne passage of air through this narrow 
chink that gives rise to tnt,.sound with which we arc 
all so familiar. This, so far from alarming us, may re¬ 
assure us that air is getting in where it is badly wanted. 
The fit of coughing may now terminate, but generally it 
begins again after the hoop, which is again followed by 
a number of short, hurried coughs, until some glairy* 
phlegm is coughed or vomited up, and the child breathes 
aghin like Other people. 

Occurring re its simplest form, hooping-cough is a 
nervous or'aparinodic disease, coming on in fits of cough¬ 
ing, and laming she.-patient in the interval pretty well. 
Bat it is seldom Sfaatfk is altogether so simple a6 this, and 
we may .•speesy bwo or three ways in which the disease is 
-Opt to be c o m p li ca ted. 

Firsts the effld is apt to have inflammation of the chest. 
Generally there is more or less of bronchitis ; bet in a 
considerable number of cases there is a good deal of 
bronchitis, which alters die character of the cough, and 
which may oe known by feverishmjsS, quick breathing, 
wheezing founds, and the other symptoms which we have 
described under the bead of bronchitis. Bronchitis Alters 
the sound of the cough. After a day dr two it prevents 
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Htte bootb As tbe btvnchitis subsides the boon returns. 
If the abfld ^S of a healtiiy <xmstitotfon,tlw,probability is, 
thaiwith proper treatment the hranohitja wiHterminate 
favourably; but it is an important complication, requiring 
good medical judgment Inflammation of the lungs itself 
nay, occur, as4 may be known by mnilar symptoms to 
those of bronchitis, and especially a very hot skin: 

Another complication or hoof sig-coagh is convulsions. 
They may come on suddenly, or be preceded by drowsi¬ 
ness. They are more apt to happen m teething children, 
or in children of a certain delicate constitution, charac¬ 
terised by a large head, large stomach, small limbs, late 
teething, late walking, &c. Frequent vomiting, occurring 
independently of fits of coughing, in connection with any 
tendency to convulsions, is a serious symptom. 

Another effect. of hooping-cough sometimes causes 
anxiety—-a great loss of flesh and flabbiness' of the child. 
This occurs often quite independently of serious disease, 
probably from weakness ana exhaustion, consequent on 
the harassing nature of the disease. If this loss of flesh 
concurs with a feverish temperature of the body, it is more 
serious than when the body is cool. 

Treat »«*/.—-There are few diseases for' which more 
various remedies have been prescribed than hooping- 
cough, from which we may learn that it is a difficult 
disease to (treat, or make any very favourable impression 
on. Oidy. anf'very simple cases would it be right to 
trust to domestic treatment—that is to say, in cases 
where the fits of coughing are not very severe; where the 
patient is little thinned by the disease, and breathes well 
in the intervals of die 1 fits. In these casos a few simple 
remedies may be tried. Amongst these a very safe 
remedy, is Roche’s embrocation. The following is the 
recipe for compounding Ibis famous, though somewhat 
dear, liniment ?— 1 

Olive oil. ..‘Ipart. 

Oil of cloves ... ... .. } part. 

- Oil of amber .. • ... £ part. 

* Among internal remedies that may be tried are alum. 
Three or four'gMms may be given to a child a year and a 
half or two ymwso& cwery fou* or six hours in water. It 
is most Kkdy te be useful fn cases in which there is a 
great accumulation of phlegm, and in which the skin is 
cool. Another valuable remedy is dilute nitric acid, in 
the following form :— 

Dilute nitric acid... '. I drachm. 

Spirits of nitre ... . * 2 drachms. 

Simple 3yrup . jounce. 

Water . 6 ounces. 

A child five years old njpy'take a table-spoonful every 
four ot six hours in as much water, according to the 
frequency of the cough. Younger children can take one, 
two, or three teaspoonfuls every four or six hours. 

.. During the actual fit of coughing let air be admitted 

* freely to the child, whose mouth mould be kept clean. 
Everything tight about the dress should be removed. For 
the emaciation which is apt to occur in hooping-cough a 
httie tod-livter oil is a .good remedy. . A teaspoonful night 
and morning to begin with, increasing the dose gradually. 

' Supposing all other remedies to fail, a change of air is 
a most Powerful .one, and often cures the disease. In all 
caaes, •*«. recovery begins, it is a valuable means of 
restoring the child, to complete health. In moving abouf 
with hoopmg-coqgh, or anv other infectious disease, it is 
not pniym accordance with the requirements of the law, 
but-udui those of common sense and consideration, that 
nil possible precautions be taken not to cany the disease 

AThe.dist.pf a child suffering from hooping-oough’should 
. milk, especially, 

jsitgaea. * 


If symptoms of inflammation of the .chest set in, the 
case is, of course, past domestic treatment, and therefore 
need not be further discussed. f 

MUMPS. ' 

Here we have another disease that may seem very 
different from the eruptive fevers we have discussed, and 
yet has many points at resemblance. It is often epidemic ; 
it is very infectious ; it seldom attacks persons more than 
once in a lifetime; it is seldom propagated except by 
infectibn—that is to say, by communication with some * 
other child or person who has had the disease. It is tike 
the fevers in another respect—that it is attended for a 
time with smart feverishness. 

The disease consists essentially in a kind of inflamma¬ 
tion, rather an enlargement, of the large gland, called the 
parotid, which lies between the jaw ana the ear; the other 
glands under the jaw and under the tongue are likewise 
sometimes affected. Every swelling of these glands must 
not be called mumps, but tne name must be restricted to 
that large and painful swelling which occurs in the above 
situation, and which affects a great number of persons at 
one time—in other words, is contagious. The swelling is 
tender and painful, and has a bruised feeling, and renders 
the jaws stiff; the tongue is white, and the patient gene¬ 
rally feverish and unwell. As the saliva which moistens 
the mouth and food proceeds mainly from the gland 
affected, the secretion of it is often much lessened, causing 
the mouth to.be dry, which adds farther to* the difficulty 
in chewing occasioned by the stiffness of the jaws. 

As a general rule, the older the patient the more painful 
is the mumps. The disease is most common in children 
over five years. It is not very serious in itself, for it has 
a strong natural tendency to get well in seven or eight 
days, leaving the patient somewhat pale. But there is a 
peculiarity about the disease that sometimes adds to the 
danger of it, and greatly to the alarm or pain that it 
occasions. The brunt of the disease may be more or less 
suddenly transferred from the parotid gland to other 
parts, especially to the breasts in girls or to the testicles 
In boys. This change is shown by severe pain and swell¬ 
ing in those parts, and a rapid subsidence of the swelling 
between the jaw and the ear. Sometimes the transference 
of the disease is to the head, which then gives rise to 
nervous symptoms, drowsiness, or delirium. Occasion¬ 
ally the swelling at the angle of the jaw has not made 
much impression on the patient or his friends, and may 
quickly disappear, so that the swellings in other parts, or 
the nervous symptoms; are the first things noticed, and 
may occasion a greater alarm than if they occurred *n 
clear connection with mumps. Still, these cases are very 
exceptional, and mumps generally is not a dangerous or 
serious disease, though a painful one. 

Treatment. —Though the disease tends to subside in a - 
few days, like most other diseases, it is the better for a 
little judicious medical treatment. If the case is acute 
and severe, a medical man should be sent for. In cases, 
which are simpler, or advice is difficult to be got,, the 
following measures will tend to help the patient, and 
diminish the pain. Poppy fomentations should be used 
frequently to the swellings—three or four times a day; 
after using these, a warm piece of flannel should be 
applied to the part. The following mixture may be given 
to children at or about five years old:— 

Chlorate of potash ... ..t drachm. 

Tincture < 3 f perchloride of iron 24 to 36 minims. 

Simple syrup.4 ounce. 

Water ... .bounces. 

Mix thoroughly, and take one tablespoonful every four 
or six hours. " 

The diet 6f the patient should he simple, ajid such aa 
can easily be swallowed, as milk, broths, beef tea, demand 
the like. * 
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; ANIMALS KEPT FOR PROFIT.—CATTLE 
1,—t'hk varieties and breeding of cattle (contj. 
Passing from the dairy to what must b( called rather the 
flesh-producing breeds, the first place, af :r the Shorthorn, 
must be given to the Hereford. This breed is charac¬ 
terised by an almost invariably red colour, with a white 
face. It has lately been much improved, and now almost 
equals the Shorthorn in size and early maturity; while 
many think the quality of the meat is a shade sqperior. 
As milkers, however, tne cows are decidedly inferior. 

Th t. Devon is a smaller breed, and was a great favourite 
"jith the late Prince Consort. The horns are rather long, 
and turned upwards. Like the Hereford, the pure breed 
is inferior for the dairy, but fattens well, ana produces 
meat of very juicy quality. It has, however, another 
recommendation to very many parties : being remarkably 


The {jipUeway is a soquewhat siipikr breed, hut of the 
polled or hornless tribe, and the hair is smoother, and 'not 
so king as in the West Highland ; the anffnal also attains 
a larger size. This must be described as one of the very 
best built and most symmetrical of ail our breeds of cattle. 
All is beautifully ct&npact, with a broad and straight back 
Which cannot be surpassed. 

The Angus is also a polled breed, and the hugest of all 
the Scotch varieties. It is of a black or sometimes red 
colour, and of very great fattening capacities—perhaps, 
indeed, a cross between the Angus and the Shorthorn 
produces the very best animal for the feeding-stall which 
is possible to be had. The pure breed itself Isas, however, 
been very much improved of late, and has come into much 
notoriety since Mr. M'Combie’s -black ox distanced all 
competition at the Birmingham Shqw of 1867, even 
Herefords and Shorthorns failing to equal this noble 
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light and active, it is more than any other breed suitable 
for farm work, on light land, and in many places the oxen 
afe accordingly worked in harness till five or six years old, 
after which they are fattened, which process is very readily 
accomplished, the bones being small and fine. On light 
soil, two Devon oxen will do as much work at the plough 
**s one horse, but its lighter make is unsuitable for working 
bn heavy land. 

The colour of the Devon is red or bay. Although, as 
we have hinted, inferior in point of quantity of milk, what 
‘'there is of it is of unusual richness, so that the cow will 
yield much more butter than might be supposed. A 
Devon cow, crossed with a Shorthorn bull, generally pro¬ 
duces a cow excellent for milking, with a good tendency 
to fatten when dried. 

Hie Sussex breed much resembles the Devon, but it is 
larger and coarser; hence the oxen are better adapted for 
labour on, hdaw land. Many prizes have lately been 
awarded th this breed, Which is gaining ground as a meat- 
producer. : 1 

The West ffighimd or Kyloe breed is largely reared in 
Scotland, to be driven-south, and fattened; for the English 
butcher. They are symmetrical animals, especially the 
hulls, very hardy, and their meat is of nnc quality. The 
colour Is generajlyvblack, but sometimes, reddish or dun, 
and the hair is ton# and shaggy. The cows do not yield 
much milk, but k is of a vefy -great richness. 


animal. It does not seem, however, to do so well in 
England as in its native climate. 

There are numerous other breeds, sub-varieties, and 
crosses, but which scarcely demand special attention ; and 
we conclude this article witha few practical remark^ of a 
general character. V 

We have endeavoured to give, shortly, the usual quali¬ 
ties of the principal breeds ; but it will be easily under¬ 
stood that different individuals of the same race may vary 
greatly in their milking qualities. Yet, while this point 
may make all the difference, how very seldom it is inves¬ 
tigated. One cow will give twelve quarts at a milking,, 
white another of the same breed may only give six. Very' 
likely the price of each animal will be the satne,wbile the 
return is widely different. 

When the parentage can be traced, it is generally, safe td 
buy a cow which comes of a good mitkingfamih&gCcaX. is, 
ji the dam is a good milker, and the. sire also bred from 
a good milker, it is many chances to one the animal her¬ 
self will be valuable in the same way, and it »* surely worth 
some trouble to ascertain. “Great consideration must, 
however, be given to what the cow is wanted for. If it is 
intended to qril milk, animals- must be kept which will give 
the lamest quantity ; but if butter be thfe object, this role 
may lead to disastrous (mistakes, for eight quarts of milk 
from one cow will yield more butter than twelver quarts 
from another. Again, the milk of some Vcows will ^nake 
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good butter, but very .bad cheese, and ell these circum¬ 
stances should be taken into account 

Generally speaking, the hind quarters of a good milking 
cow are much heavier than the fore, and, according to 
many careful and scientific observers, the spinous pro¬ 
cesses of the lumbar vertebrae generally bend well forward, 
so as to leave a good space between the last spine" and the 
sacrum. The udder alto should be long and wide? but not 
too deep (which shows debility), and it is very important 
for all the Jeats tq be able to pass milk without difficulty. 
Dealers sometimes affirm this is no matter, but the fact is, 
that each teat is the outlet of an entirely distinct and 
separate secretory /ngan, so that a faulty one is equivalent 
to the absolute loss of its due proportion of milk. 

But probably the best criterion of a good milker is that 
pointed out by M. Guenon, which consists mainly m the 
appearance of die hair on the animal’s buttocks. The 


Fanners generally prefer to buy young cows when in 
calf, but in commencing a small family dauy it \s kss 
trouble, when possible, to obtain the animal after her calf 
has been separated. When old, the most profitable plan 
is to dry her, fatten her in her own stall, and sell her for 
immediate slaughter 5 she will then often realise nearly 
her original value; but if this cannot be done, some 
pounds loss on this head is of course inevitable It is in 
connection with this point that the importance will be 
seen of selecting a breed which has a good tendem / to • 
fatten, such as the Shorthorn , for while a bony, angular, 
lean-looking cow will often give a good qu rntity of milk, 
if she will not fatten when finally dried, there must be a 
considerable loss on her sale, which might ha\c been 
avoided by a better choice. 

If stock are bred for home use, the same reflection most 
be earned through all the operations. Breeding pure 
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coat in this locality glows partly upwards and paitly 
downwaids; producing at the junctuib a ridge or fimgc 
of hair which is called technically the escutcheon Now 
supposing that m different cows othci chaiacteristies 
appear equal, observation prpves that in nearly every case 
an animal with a large citutchcon is a better milkei than 
a cow with a small one. • 

The veins called “milk-veins,” which lun along the 
belly, are not really connected with the supply of milk at 
all, wit it nevertheless appears m practice to be of rmpot- 
tahee that they are large and well developed Professor 
Gamgee also insists on the importance of the network of 
veins on the fore-quarters of the udder itself, bcmclarge 
and conspicuous, which is generally seen on a good milk- 
, iageow, • 

Aftej all, it is sometimes found that a cow, bad by nearly 
ever/ rule, turns out a capital milker, so that we again 
insist on careful inquiry or observation of the parentage. 
Disposition also is a great point to notice, the best animals 
being always ouiet and contented. « 

A cow is m her prime alter her second calf, and remains 
profitable to the age of si*. or seven years The chief 
mean* of judging the age ts by the horns^w^ich form a 
fres if ring at theraot every year; but only the thind year’s 
arclte is obvious to ordinary, inspection. AftGr six or seven 
years the produce rapidly diminishes, so that it is very im¬ 
portant to get nd of the animals when they r&ch that age. 


stock is a science of itself, and even its bare outlines 
could not be given in our limited space Success m this 
puisuit is always the reward of sound judgment in the 
libcial expendituie of capit.il, but requires both For 
ordinary pui poses, however, cioss-breeding generally 
vields most return in both btef and milk, but even heie 
it is very important to get tli- service of the very best^ 
puic-bicd bull that c in be managid, especially it he be a 
bhorthom. It is tht A/ t cross that always yields the • 
best results, and breeding between the mongrels alwavs 
detenoiates the stbd By putting the best half-bred 
animals, however, the second time to the pure-lnd nfales, 
very magnificent animals are often obtained, and by 
crstverance in this way, hiring the service of a pedigiee 
ull, a splendid held may oiten be formed at vexy moderate 
expc nse, and capable of transmitting its own good qualities 
to othei animals. 

T n breeding for the growth of beef, it is best to choose 
a (ow, whatever the bleed, with a large, roomy fiamc, 
c ipacious pelvi^and nbs, and fairly good milking dualities, 
tint the calf may have room to grow, and plenty of 
1 nourishment after birth. With these conditions the bleed 
matteis little; but the bull should be the very best that 
cm befhad of some purc-bred strain, that he may stamp 
his own valuable qualities on the piogeny„ and on the 
whole the Shorthorn or the Hereford will generally give 
most satisfaction m this respect. e 
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In breeding for milking stock some attention should 
also be paid to the quality of fhebujl's strain in point of 
befit, but the milking powers of the mothers arc the chief 
things to be considered. So completely is this usually 
neglected, that, in, nearly any district avast improvement 
Aiaybe effected by a cross with a good bull; but so far as 
milking only is concerned equal progress might be made 
in a; few years by the simple plan of selecting exclusively 
the calves of the best milking cows. Often the produce 
•' might easily be thus doubled, and it is matter for amaze- 
ment that so simple a means of increasing wealth is not 
universally followed by the small fanners of Great Britain, 
Whose means will not allow the purchase of high-priced, 
pure-bred animals._ 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

Red Ink. —Take of white wine vinegar one quart, pow- 
* dered Brazil-wood two ounces, and alum half an ounce ; 
infuse them together for ten days, then let them gently 
simmer over a slow lire, after which add a good half ounce 
of gum arabic. When the gum is dissolved strain the 
mixture and bottle it for use. Ink thus prepared will 
keep its colour for many years. 

Violet Ink. —Boil a good quantity of logwood chips in 
vinegar, and add to the mixture a little, alum and gum 
arabic. The depth of the. tint may be modified by varying 
foe proportion.^ of logwood and vmegar- 

Black /«£.—Heat a quart of rain water till it almost 
boils, and Chen put into it two ounces of green copperas ; 
when cold strain it, and add to the liquor five ounces of 
owdered galls and two ounces of loaf sugar. This ink 
eeps its colour welL 

Paste for Moulding. —Melt some glue in water, and let 
it be tolerably strong. Mix with this whiting until it is us 
firm as dough; then work it into the moulds, which must 
be previously oiled. 

Polish for Marble. —Melt over a slow fire four ounces 
of white wax, and while it is warm stir into it with a 
wooden spatula an equal weight of oil of turpentine; when 
thoroughly incorporated, put the mixture into a bottle or 
other vessel, which must be well corked whenever not in 
use. A little of the above is put upon a piece of flannel 
and well rubbed upon the marble. Another. —Fine 
rotten-stone, with olive oil, rubbed upon the marble till 
the desired lustre is attained. 

Polish for Furniture. —White wax and oil of turpentine, 
as in the directions for polish for marble. A small quan¬ 
tity applied with flannel or other woollen cloth, and well 
rubbed, is excellent for mahogany and walnut If it is 
desired to give a yellowish tint for Jjght coloured wood, 
the turpentine should have infused into it for forty-eight 
Vbours before mixing, a small quantity of quercitron, or 
dyer's oak. To give jt a reddish tinge-a little alkanet may 
1 . be used in the same way as the quercitron. 

Gregory’s Powder. —Half an ounce of ginger, one mince 
hnd l abaff of rhubarb, four ounces of! calcined magnesia. 
Mix. Dose ; from twenty to thirty grains. Stomachic, 
antacid, and laxative. 

India-rubber Varnish for Roots. —Dissolve half an ounce 
of aaphaltum in one ounce of oil of turpentine, also dis¬ 
solve quarter-of-anou ace of caoutchouc m two ounces of 
. mineral naphtha. The two solutions are to be mixed 
before application. 

Opodeldoc. —Opodeldoc and soap liniment are the same 
thing. It is a popular external applicant n for local pains 
and swellings, bruises, sprains, and rheumatism. There 
are several ways of making St. One recipe is : one ounce 
o' camphor, five ounces of Castile soap,, one dram of oil 
of rosemary, one-arui-a-quarter pints of rectified spirits of 
wine, and one-and’-a-quarter pints of water. This requires 
to digest for^wefik and to be occasionally stirred. When 
. ready, filter and bottle forusoc 
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VI.—RIGHTS Or CITIZENSHIP. 

iN the last paper an attempt was made to describe th$ 
way in which rates are assessed Upon householders, In the 
present paper, it is proposed to give Some account of the 
lights conferred by payment of rates, and of those other 
rights which belong to a citizen. 

Electoral Rights . are the highest, seeing that the 
exercise of them gives a man a snare in the government 
of the country'. Until the Reform Act of 1832, the repre¬ 
sentation of the people was most imperfect, the distribution 
of scats being wholly out of proportion to the numbers 
that ought to have been represented, and the power of 
voting being for the most part confined to those few whose 
supposed interest lay in returning members opposed to 
the popular aspirations. In the counties the wealthy land¬ 
lords returned members of their own body, and in the 
towns the franchise was vested in the hands of those 
whose supposed interest lay in siding with the landlords. 
After domestic troubles and domestic dangers which at 
times threatened the very existence of the constitution, 
the Government in 1832 was induced to carry a Reform 
Bill which materially altered the relative position of 
classes, and gave a new life to the political institutions of 
the kingdom. 

Between the year in which certain members were added 
to the House of Commons by Queen Elizabeth, and the 
year 1832, no change took place in the numerical strength 
of the popular assembly, and the distribution of scats 
also remained fn statu quo. But by the Act of 1S32— 
which was not passed without great difficulty, and until 
after the ministers, having resigned, were induced by the 
king to return on condition that they might create peers 
enough to pass the Bill—many important changes were 
made. The number of members in the House of Commons 
was placed at 660; fifty-six boroughs in England were 
disfranchised ; thirty were reduced to one member only ; 
twenty-two new boroughs were created to send two 
members; and twenty to send one member. Tlic number 
of county members was increased from 95 to 159 for 
England and Wales, The qualification of a voter for the 
county was, that he should have a forty-shilling free¬ 
hold ; but copyholders of £10 a year lessees of leases for 
twenty years to the yearly value of ^50, and of leases for 
sixty years to the yearly value of £10, were also admitted 
to vote. In cities and boroughs resident householders 
paying £10 ofrent^vere allowed the franchise." 

Several attempts were made, beginning with Lord John 
RusselFs Bill in 1854-, to improve upon the electoral basis 
laid down in this Bill j but an decided action was taken 
till 1865, when Mr. Baines' £6 Borough Franchise Bill was 
discussed and thrown out. From that time till 1867 the 
question of reform was warmly debated, and in 1866 led 
to the resignatien of Mr. Gladstone's Government. In 
1867 Mr. Disraeli’s Bill was introduced, and after much 
debate .passed, receiving the royal assent on the 15th 
of August of that year. Of this Act we will give as 
succinct a summary as possible. It is divided into three 
parts :— 

I. Franchise. — Boroughs: All householders rated for 
relief of the poor; lodgers, resident for twelve npnths, 
and paying A10 a year. Counties: Holders of property 
of the clear annual value of £$, and Occupiers of lands or 
tenements paying £12 a year. At a contested election 
for any county err borough represented by three members; 
no person to vote for more than two candidates; in 
London to vote for three only. 

II. Distribution of Seats.— Boanuths. wife less 
than tea thousand population to retum'one-member only. 
Manchester, Liverpool, Brrmmgham, and Leeds to have 
three members each instead oftwo. Certapnew boroughs 
were created, a representative' was' given to the University 
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of London* and the members taken from petty boroughs 
(with populations of less than ten thousand) were given to 
the ‘new constituencies, and to supplement the number of 
members in boroughs not vet adequately represented.. 

111. Supplementary Provisions included arrange¬ 
ments for ascertaining the boundaries of electoral districts 
by means of boundary commissioners, who were required 
to determine on inspection the limits of particular districts; 
for the registration of voters on the basis of the list, of rate¬ 
payers, and for increasing, where necessary, the number 
of revising Dareisters—officers created by the Act of 1832 
for the purpose of scrutinising the names on the register, 
and striking them, off or allowing them after complaint 
heard and determined. It was also provided by this Act 
that Parliament Should not be dissolved on any future 
demise of the Crown; and that members holding offices 
of profit from the Crown, need not vacate their seats on 
acceptance of another office. 

By this Act “ household suffrage, pure and simple,” the 
passing of which had been looked upon as an impos¬ 
sibility, was established. The manner in which the com¬ 
pound householder was abolished under this Act, and 
restored by the present Government, was described in 
the last paper. 

It remains only to observe that the franchise is given 
to all male subjects of the Queen satisfying the conditions 
•stated in the Act, without reference to rank or creed. The 
disabilities which at one time attached to persons pro¬ 
fessing certain religious beliefs have been abolished, and 
there is now no impediment in the way of either elector 
or candidate for the post of member of parliament. In 
1829 the Roman Catholic Emancipation Bill was carried, 
and persons belonging to the Church of Rome were 
relieved from all those disabilities which had hitherto 
debarred them from seats in the Legislature, commissions 
in the army or navy, and from any post under Government. 
In 1828 Dissenters received a like measure of justice, and 
in 1859 Jews were allowed—the oath of abjuration having 
been altered—to sit in the House of Cfimmons. 

Freedom of Conscience, that is to say, freedom to profess 
and exercise any religious belief, has, since the dates above 
mentioned, been accorded to all persons, whatever their 
creed may be. The sovereign is by the Act of Settlement 
precluded from being anything but a Protestant, but all 
subjects, from the highest to the lowest, may profess what 
they think fit, so long as their religion does not in practice 
violate the laws of the land, e.g., require them to offer 
human sacrifices. There is nothing to prevent Jew, 
Christian of whatever church, deist, or atheist from prac¬ 
tising rites or neglecting rites; the utmost freedom of 
conscience prevails, and is secured by Acts of Parliament. 
A very few disabilities remaiif. The church patronage of 
Roman Catholics is exercised for them by the Universities, 
and the House of Lords still requiring its members to 
swear “ on the true faith of a Christian,” is shut to Jews; 
the admission of Nonconformists of whatever kind to 

• fellowships and part in the government of the universi- 
. ties is also awhile delayed; but even these disabilities, 

especially the last, are, likely to disappear. • 

Freedom of Speeds follows naturally upon freedom of 
thought, but it has at all times been more cifcumscribcd. 
The tongue is a little member, and boasteth great things. 

• It ha a T)een found absolutely necessary to restrict its 
operation by laws of slander and libel, but within these 
laws the tongue has free ambit. This privilege has beerf 
one of gradual growth, and one which has not been won 
without the most sustained and strenuous exertions. 
Slander is an injurious speech spoken; libel is an in¬ 
jurious; statement written. «The basis of thelaw in cither 
case 41 the ukxsii\ that no one shall use ms freedom to 
another's hurt, and if he does, th* injured man shdlt have 

• hi* remedy against- the injuter. Thus it is legally slan- 
„ dfttqjis* and thefofore act i ona b le, to say anything of a man 


that shall put him in peril of the law, as to accuse .him of 
some crime, to say he has committed murder or felony; 
to say that which is likely to exclude him from sotiety, 
as to report that he has an infectious diseaseanything 
that may injure him in his trade or profession, as to call a 
tradesman a bankrupt, a physician a quack, a lawyer a. 
pettifogger, a judge corrupt Mere abuse the law will' 
not notice, as when a man is called a thief, a fool, or a 
humbug, but with no intention to impute actual theft 'or 
fraud ; mere scandal, also, the law will not regard, unless 
special damage can be proved. In that case the person * 
injured has an action. So that if a woman can show rite 
has lost a marriage through an imputation of unchastity, 
or a man can show that he lost business through some 
one calling him a fool or humbug, the law will give 
redress. For the rest, however, the law says, “ Hard 
words break no bones.” 

When injurious statements are written, the law looks 
upon them with great disfavour, and allows less margin 
than in the case of slander. People are not supposed to * 
write in a passion, and words which if spoken might be 
excused on the ground of hastiness, assume a malicious 
complexion when deliberately written down. All matter 
actionable as slander is actionable as libel, and in addi¬ 
tion all contumelious matter which tends to degrad<j,a man 
in the opinion of his neighbours, or to make him ridiculous, 
is reckoned libellous. Some of the derisions have gone 
very far; thus, it was held libellous to have written of 
Lord Redesdale that he was a “ stout-built special pleader,”# 
and of Lord Hardwicke that he was “ a sheep-feeder from 
Cambridge but, as a rale, the limits of the Jaw are 
narrower than these. It was held to be a libel When 
Colonel Calthorpe wrote of Lord Cardigan that the earl’s 
horse at the Haiaklava charge, “ gallopped off with him to 
the rear,” under circumstances which made it apparent 
that the writer meant to say Lord Cardigan fled inten¬ 
tionally. To write of an officer that he is a coward is 
libellous, because that is injurious to him in his profession, 
but it is not necessarily so of an unmilitary person, eg., 
a clergyman. Certain matters are prohibited—by the laws 
of sedition and treason—from finding utterances either 
orally or in writing; and blasphemous statements are 
also forbidden as contrary to public morality, and dero¬ 
gatory to the honour of the Most High. 

Bounded by these restrictions, which have been found 
salutary, the utterances, whether oral or written, of all 
British subjects arc protected by the law, and may take 
place at the bar, in the pulpit, on the platform, through 
the press, or by manuscript communication. 

Certain matters are privileged from the operation of tne 1 
libel and slander laws, if good faith have been observed. 
Thus, an unfavourable character of a servant is generally 
considered privileged, though recent decisions make this 
doubtful, and it is safer to refuse giving any if a good one * 0 
cannot be given. Words spoken in Parliament are abso- , 
lutely privileged, however injurious they may be, also words 
spoken by judge or counsel in the course of a trial. . 

Till within a few years, it was not allowed to plead in 
defence on an action for libel that the matter complained * 
of was true. The courts held that “ the greater the truth 
the greater the libel," and directed the jury that the state¬ 
ment being true was no justification to the defendant. 
Now, however, such a plea if proved is valid, provided, 
also, it can be shown that it was for the public advantage 
the libel should have been utterc<j. 

The jury is now judge of whether the words complained 
of come within /he meaning of libel as defined by the 
court. Formerly the court adjudged a thing to be libel 
or no libel, the jury being only judges of whether the 
defendant used tile words. * 

There arcs two ways of proceeding against a libeller-yak 
the civil court i>y action for damages, or at the criminal 
bar by indictment with a view to fific and imprisonment. 
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COOKING. 

* KITCHEN REQUISITES. 

IT may surprise may readers to lean* that in France, 
which enjoys the greatest reputation for its cookery 
•throughout the whole of many extensive regions, a simple 
wood fire, composed of logs lighted on the 
hearth, and supported atone or at each end by 
:, dogs” (cheuets), is made to cook most excellent 
dinners, not only of much variety, but even 
in places where numerous guests have to be pro¬ 
vided for, as in inns ana like establishments. 

A wood fire on the hearth makes capital 
roasts by means of horizontal spits turned by 
clock-work. The caldron, supported on a tri¬ 
pod, or hung from the pot-hook—a complicated 
contrivance called a crhnailltre — furnishes 
broths, soups, and boils vegetables. Stew- 
pans at the skirts of the fire concoct dainty 
small side-dishes. The glowing embers, drawn 
on one side, serve to broil chops and steaks, 
and to piake any sauce that is quickly dished 
up. Tarts and pastry, cakes and pates, are 
baked in the oven used for bread. Even in 
Paris,-almost all the rotisseurs, who sell toast 
meat and fowls either 
whole or in portions, 
and who often also 
'carry on th/ trade of 
restaurateurs, do all 
their, roasting on hori¬ 
zontal spits before wood 
fires. And where the 
fire is small in appear¬ 
ance, when it is kept' 
up all day long, and 
the spit in front of it 
is never empty, it is 
astonishing what a 
quantity of food it caSi 
be made to cook in 
the course of twelve 
hours. 

The great merit of 
the old English range 
is its capability of 
cooking large joints 
perfectly, roasts espe¬ 
cially. In a baker’s 
oven a large joint is 
spoilt; in the oven of 
a cooking-stove it is 
apt to be burnt, or 
unequally done. . An 
open range, extensible 
at the sides, will 
<■ roast anything 
well, from a spit- 
fill of larks to a 
haunch of veni¬ 
son or a baron of 
beef. For a nu¬ 
merous house¬ 
hold requiring 
few dishes, and 
those solid 



other firms as well. 
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such as the twelve or fourteen pound pike boiled whole, 
the haunch of four-year-old mutton,- the potatoes and 
greens, and the huge plum-pudding—the open range 
answered admirably. It'has done go8d service in its 
day, and if circumstances induce us to put it on one side, 
wf should be unjust npt to mention it, although it was a 
great consumer of coals j also the circular swinging 


trivets at its sides often supplied excellent melted butter 
and first-rate mashed potatoes, • 

' The opfen range is not a jack-of-all-trades, but it is 
master of several much-approved specialities. For 
instance, it admits of roasting with a jack and a spit, 
which makes the*best of all possible roasts, especially 
with cradle or basket spits, which roast a joint 
without piercing it. With my little assistance 
the meat bastes itself, whereas with the bottle- 
jack there is a constant tendency tq, drain it of 
its juices, which no basting 1 can completely 
remedy. The chimney of an open range re¬ 
quires frequent sweeping; Jbut it is better to 
sweep it often than to have the contents of a 
frying-pan spoiled by a downfall of soot. 

For middle-sized families of modest preten¬ 
sions, who prefer comfort to show, and variety 
in their meals to monotonous abundance, the 
most useful apparatus is the cooking stove, of 
which there are different forms made both by 
English and foreign manufacturers. One of the 
best patterns is, perhaps, that manufactured by 
Messrs. Bcnhaxn and Sons, Wigmore Street, 
London, very similar patterns being made by 
These ranges require no 
brick-work to fix them; 
roast, bake, boil, and 
steam with one fire; 
carry off all heat and 
smell from the kitchen; 
can be fixed in a very 
few hours after the fire¬ 
place is cleared out 
ready for them ; and 
being quite detached 
and independent, can 
be removed when re¬ 
quired, m the event of 
a change of residence. 
The pattern illustrated 
is made from four to 
six feet wide, and has 
a wrought-iron oven 
on one side of the fjre, 
with movable shelves, 
wrought-iron roaster 
on the other side of 
the fire, with movable 
shelves, double drip¬ 
ping-pan and meat- 
stand, thoroughly ven¬ 
tilated by means of 
air-tubes and valves 
(by closing which the 
roaster becomes an 
excellent addi¬ 
tional oven); 
strong wrought- 
iron back boiler, 
capable of heat¬ 
ing water for 
baths,bedrot ms, 
or nurseries, of 
of supplying 
steam for steam- 
t , closet and steam 

kettles; gridiron for broiling; hook, key, and raker; 
dampers, register door, &c. The top consists of a hot 
plate, on whi^Ji boiling, stewing, &c., may be done* 

The stove shown in Fig. 9 is very' Convenient for 
broiling chops and steaks, but requires the use of -char¬ 
coal, a.few handfuls of which are spread beneath the 
gridiron, arid lighted. In a few minutes Ibe fire is (pady 


Fig. 4. 
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to do its work, and can be letraut as soon as it has 
drae.it This apparatus is usually placed near the main 
chimney, but a pipe from it can be carried outside through 
a bole in a wall or a window. 

For outdoor cooking, as at picnics 
parties, we recommend either of the r 7 - 
cbauds or camp-stoves represented, espe¬ 
cially Fig. 7. When of small sire, Fig.' 

8, they must burn charcoal; if of larger 
dimensions, coal asd coke will do. They 
are also useful in houses which have a 
back yard or court, when only a few 
small things arc to,be cooked, and it is 
wished to avoid lighting the kitchen fire, 
as in unusually hot and oppressive 
weather. They will heat water for tea 
or coffee, boil eggs, warm up soups or 
stews, fry chops, sausages, or omelettes, 
make sauces, and render good service 
by supplementing a cold dinner with 
sundry hot 
things. And, 
this being per¬ 
formed in the 
open air, all 
heat, smoke, 
and smell are 
avoided in¬ 
doors. 

Toasting is 
akin to roast¬ 
ing,and may be 
done (us with 
cheese and 
other articles 
that melt) in 
a Dutch oven. 

Fig. 5, or with 
a fork. Large 
forks should 
not be admit¬ 
ted into mo¬ 
dem kitchens, 
where they 

only do mischief. Certainly, 
meat that is being boiled 
for broth or soup, may be 
pricked and its gravy let out 
as much as the cook pleases; 
but she will obtain her end 
better by having her soup, 
meat, and bones well divided 
at the butcher’s, into pieces 
small enough for the boiling 
water to exert its action 
throughout their substance. 

But meat, fowls, or vege¬ 
tables, that are to be served 
as “bolls” in distinction to 
“ roasts," should never be 
pierced with a fork or any 
other cujjnary utensil, until 
they att! carved in their dish 
at table. The gravy which runs from them then, and the I of oranges and lemons, 
••juiciness of the meat, will show the difference of their F 1 

treatment. 


Fig. 7- 
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Small joints, fowls, whole cabbages or cauliflowers, Ac., 
may easily be removed from the boiler by a broad, flat 
ladle, pierced with holes, in ofte hand, and a Ipng-handlcd 
‘ effspoon in the. other. Large joints of salt bed, legs 

"' Be tied 


kitdiefftpoon in the. other, 
of mutton, turkeys, calves’ heads^ Ac., should I 


. with 


• braid tape before putting in to boiL This will not only 
* keep (hem in sh&pe, but aid in getting them ftut of the 


boiler (perhaps with the help of an assistant}, neat and 
entire, without receiving a puncture. 

There is the toasting-fork, of which the cook may be 
allowed more thap one, with handles of different lengths, 
to keep the fire at its distance on all occasions. There 
aretoasting-forkswith telescopic handles, * 
composed of joints slipping one into the 
other ;.but they are rather for breakfast- 
room than for kitchen use. The com¬ 
mon cheap toasting-forks made of iron , 
wire have only three prongs, whose 
insufficient hold often lets the half-done 
slice fall into the cinders—an accident 
which is still more vexatious when the 
object toasted is a kidney, a rasher of 
bacon, or a slice of underdone meat. 

A five-pronged fork, like that in the 
woodcut^ Fig. 6, will hold the toast more 
securely. The bend in the handle allows 
it to be toasted by the side of, instead 
of in front of 
the fire. 

>» A pastry 

oven, heated 
with charcoal, 
is useful in 
country houses 
not within easy 
reach of the * 
pastry-cook or 
confectioner. 

Amongst the 
articles occa¬ 
sionally used 
in a kitchen, a 
gaufricr, or 
iron for mak- 
ing gaufres, or 
wafers, may 
be reckoned. 
There may 
even be two 
irons; one for 
making thick 
gaufres, resembling pancakes 
in quality, the other for wafers 
prsper. Gaufre tongs are 
made of cast iron. Any iron¬ 
monger doing business with 
France could easily procure 
them, which might be cheaper 
than ordering them to be 
made here. m 

The cook must have nut¬ 
crackers to prepare almonds 
and walnuts for dessert; lob¬ 
ster and crab-crackers for • 
breaking the claws of those 
crustaceans; also a lemon- 
squeezer, a similar instru¬ 
ment, only made of wood, 
for pressing the greatest 
possible quantity of juice out 
The inside of the squeezer has 
an ovaf hollow to keep the fruit under pressure from 
slipping aside. j 

To have clear jellies, either savoury or sweet, a flannel 
jellybag is indispensable. Instead of being hung on a 
peg in the wall, or on the back of a chair, it is better put. ' 
to drain 4 n a threft-footed stand; with a support beneath 
to hold the vessel which receives the liquid as.it strains 
away. We have"shown this in Fig..1. 

One, two, or three shallow saucepans, made of stout 



Fig. 8. 
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copper of-iron', -well Bnfted insidtf, are extremely useful 
and convenient for masting ins on tlft Continent they 
are considered indispensable in *a kitchen. They will be 
of different sixes in respect to breadth t the saucepan is 
large enough if the joint or fowl can be easily turned in it 
*A depth of si* or eight inches will suffice for the largest; 
less for the Smallest size. Fig. J, with a flat bottom, must 
"be. used when it has to stand on' a trivet belonging to a 
range; but Fig. 4,with the rounded bottom, will fit into the 
circular hole over the fire of a cooking-stove, which hole 
should be provided with flat rings of different breadths, 
movable at pleasure, suited to receive different-sized 
saucepans, and also to regulate the direct fire-heat applied 
.to the bottom of large boilers or stewpans. The rounded 
bottom has the advantage of allowing every part of its 
surface being brought into contact with the joint to be so 
roasted; none of the fat or gravy remains unemployed in 
the comer at the bottom. In preserve-making, the whole 
of the jam is more easily scraped out, and the inside of 
(foe saucepan itself is more readily cleaned. 

This mode of roasting is very generally employed by 
Continental cooks for small things, such as a leg or 
shoulder of lamb, a moderate sired fillet of veal, ducks, 
wild fowl, &c. Small birds, especially—larks, thrushes, 
and tfie like—-are generally done' that way. And a mere 
handful of fire suffices. At tlic bottom of the saucepan 
enough butter or sweet dripping is put to keep the joint 
, from burning. As soon as the fat is hot, the joint is put 
in and kept constantly turned, until it is browned all over 
evenly, and thoroughly done. This, of course, requires 
constant watching. A roast in a saucepan cannot he left 
to itself. If the fat dries up, more must be added. When 
carefully done, a roast in a saucepan is not to be dis¬ 
tinguished, either in appearance or flavour, from a roast 
done before the fire. Many even prefer the former. The 
convenience of the mode, the economy of fuel, and the 
escape of the cook from exposure to a great blazing fire, 
arc obvious. Those who once try it will continue the 
plan, if only for the sake of its providing them with a suc¬ 
cession of nice little fresh roasts, instead of having to get 
through heaps of cold meat. Saucepans for roasting in 
need no lid ; still, the lid will be useful when stews are to 
be done in them. 

MISCELLANEOUS RECIPES. 

Lemon Mince Pies. —Squeeze a large lemon, boil the 
outside till tender enough to beat to a mash; add to it 
three large apples chopped, and four ounces of suet, half 
& pound of currants, four ounces of sugar ; put the juice 
of the lemon and candied fruit as for other ptes. 

Egg Mince Pies. —Boil six eggs hard, slued them 
small, shred double the quantity of suet; then put 
1 currants, washed and picked, one pound, or more, if the 
eggs were large ; 'the peel of one lemon shred very fine, 
turn the juice; six spoonfuls of sweet wine, macc, nutmeg, 
sugar, and a very little suet; orange, lemon, and citron 
’ candied. 

Orange Ckcesecakes .—When you have blanched half a 

S ound of almonds, beat them very fine, with orangc- 
ower water, and half a pound of fine sugar, beaten and 
sifted, a ]>ound of butter that has been melted .carefully 
without oiling, and whieh must be nearly cold before 
using it; then beat the yolks of ten, and whites of lour 
eggs; pound two candied oranges, and a fresh one with, 
the bitterness boiled but, in a mortar, till as tender as 
marmalade, without any lumps; apd beat the whole 
together, and put into patty-pans. 

‘ Orange Biscuits, or Little Cakes. —Boil whole Seville 
* oranges in two or three waters till mqst of the bitterness 
is gone; cut them, and take out the pulp and juke; then 
beat the -outside very fine in a mortar, .ana put it to an 
eaual weight of double-refined sugar, beaten and.sifted. 
When extremely weU minced to a paste, spread it thin on 


china dishes, and set them in the- sun or before the fire; 
when half dry, cut it into what form you please, turn the 
other side up, and dry that Keep mem in a box, with 
layers of paper. They arc for desserts, and arc also used 
as a stomachic, tcucarry in the pocket on journeys, or for 
gentlemen when snooting, and for gouty stomachs. 

French Rolls. —Rub an ounce of butter into a pound of 
flour ;‘mix one egg beaten, a little yeast that is not bitter, 
and as much milk as will make a dough of a middling 
stiffness. Beat it well, bqt do not knead ; lea it rise and 
bake on tins. 

Sponge Cake. —One pound of butter, one pound of loaf 
sugar, nine eggs, one ounce caraway sreds, one pound and 
a half of flour. Wash the butter, and beat it up with the 
bands ten minutes before the fire; break the sugar to 
powder, then add it to the butter. Drop one egg in at a 
time without first beating them, but beat the ingredients 
all together all the time you arc mixing. Add the seeds, 
then the flour ; no beating after flour is put in. 

Macaroni Pudding. —Simmer an ounce or two of the 
pipe macaroni in a pint of milk, and a bit of lemon and 
cinnamon, till tender; put it into a dish with milk, two or 
three eggs, but only one white, sugai, nutmeg, a spoonful 
of peach water, and half a glass of raisin wine. Hake 
with a paste round the edges. A layer of orange marma¬ 
lade or raspberry-jam in a macaroni pudding, for change, 
is a great improvement; in which case omit the almond 
watci latafia, which you should otherwise flavour it with. 

Queen Cakes. —Mix a pound of dried (lour, the same of 
sifted sugar, and of washed clean cunants. Wash a pound 
of butter 111 refce-water, beat it well, then mix with it eight 
eggs, yolks and whites beaten separately, and put in the 
dry ingredients by degrees; beat the whole an hour; 
butler little tins, tea-cups, or saucers, and bake dm bailer 
in, filling only half. Sift a little fine sugar over, just as 
you put it into the oven. 

American White Cake. —The following is said to be a 
good recipe, and.it is a simple oneTwo cups sugar, 
two and a half cups flour, half a cup butter, three-quar¬ 
ter cup milk, whites of eight eggs, one tcaspoonful cream 
of tartar, hajf a teaspoonful soda. 

Yeast. —This may be made without having any re¬ 
course to any product of alcohqlic liquors. To prepare 
flour yeast, boil one pound of good flour, a quarter of 
a pound of brown sugar, and a little salt, in two gallons 
of water for an hour. When milk warm, bottle the mix¬ 
ture and cork it close. It will be fit for use in twenty- 
four hours. A pint of this will iqakc eighteen pounds of 
bread. 

Barley Water.—r Put two ounces of pearl bailey into 
two quarts of water. Scathe mixture on the fire, and 
when it boils, strain it well. Then Add a little more 
water, and a bit of lemon-peel, and let it boil slowly until 
it is reduced nearly one half. It may then be removed, 
and again strained, and flavoured with sugar and lemon- 
juice. 

Everton Toffy.— The pan must be wanned and rubbed' 
with a little butter, after which put in one pound of brown 
sugar, and two table-spoonfuls of water. Let the sugar 
boil over a slow fire until it becomes a smooth thick 
syrup, when half a pound of butter is to be stirred into it. 
After boiling another half hour, drop a little on a platfe, 
and if it sets hard, and comes off clean, it is done ■enough. 
Pour it out into a wide dish or tin-well buttered, so as to 
form a cake about half an inch thick. It may be flavoured * 
with twenty qr thirty drops of essence of lemon, -stirred 
in as soon as it is taken off the fire. 

Oatmeal Porridge. —Place some water on the fire, and 
as soon a» it boils, throw in a little salt Then take 
some coarse oatmeal, and sprinkle, if ift the tfatcnr by 
degrees, sirring it alh the time with a large spoon, until 
it thickens like hasty pudding. It should theft be re-- 
moved from the fire, and poured upfoi {dates a$ once 
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It way be e&eftwithcold milk, Cre£cle» or butter, and is 
an excellent foo5 for breakfast ' . 

Frumenty or Fttfwmty ,—Boil a quart of wheat until 
the grains are-iveH swollen. Take two quarts of milk, 
a quarter of a pound of currants or raisjps, picked clean 
and mashed; stir'these together and boll them. Then 
beat up the yolks of three or four eggs with a little milk,, 
adding suet and nutmeg to flavour them. Add these to 
the boiled wheat, place the whole upon a moderate fire, 
stir it well foPa few* minutes, and then sweeten it with 
sugar. It may be poured out and eaten hot, though 
some like it as well cold. 

Arrowroot with Milk .—Set a pint of milk on the fire, 
and when it almost boils, pour it upon a dessert-spoonful 
of arrowroot which has been well mixed in a little cold 
water. The milk must be poured in gradually, stirring 
it all the time, after which it is to be placed upon the fire 
again, and stirred for a couple of minutes. The arrow¬ 
root mixes better if sugar'is stirred into it before it is 
moistened with water. .Patent barley and sago may be 
treated in a similar mstnner. 

To Pot Veal .—Cold fillet makes the finest potted veal, 
or it may be done as follows : Season a 1 i rge slice of the 
fillet, before it is dressed, with some mace, peppercorns, 
and two or three cloves; lay it close into a potting-pan 
that will just hold it, fill it up with water, and bake it 
three hours; then pound it quite small in a mortar, and 
salt to taste ; put a little gravy that was baked to it in 
pounding, if to be eaten soon, otherwise, only a little 
butter just melted ; when done, cover it over with butter. 

Veal Sausages .—Chop equal quantities ofldan veal and 
fat bacon, a handful of sage, a little salt, pepper, and a 
few anchovies. Beat all in a mortar ; and, when used, 
roll and fry it, and serve with fried sippets, or on stewed 
vegetables, or on white collops. 


SEASONABLE FOODi 

, FEBKUAltV. 

Meat. —Beef, veal, mutton, house-lamb, venison. 

Game ami Poultry. —Hares, rabbits, pheasants, par¬ 
tridges, woodcocks, snipes, pigeons, turkeys, fowls, pullets, 

. capons, chickens', geese, ducks, ducklings, wild ducks, 
wild geese. 

Fish. —Flounders, brill, plaice, skate, soles, turbot, cod¬ 
fish, whitings, smelts, sturgeon, herrings, haddocks, 
;, rats, oysters, mussels, cockles, crabs, cray-fish, prawns, 

'iiinps, barbels, carp, eels, perch, pike, tench, trout, 
salmon-trout. 

Vegetables. — Broccoli, cabbages, Brussels sprouts, 
savoys, celery, cardoons, endive, spinach, lettuces, sorrel, 
forced French beans, asparagus, potatoes, carrots, par¬ 
snips, turnips, beet-root, chervil, cresses, and all small 
salads, tarragon, scorzonera, cucumbers, ^mushrooms, 
cmions, parsley, sage, shalots, thyme, mint, and all garden 
iferbs, fresh or dried, Jerusalem artichokes, dried peas, 
and beans. 

Fruits-r*-Av^\a% pears, grapes, oranges, almonds, nut#, 
chestnuts, walnuts, % 3 , raisins, currants, filberts, prunes, 
aU sores of preserved and dried fruits, jams, macmalades, 
an& fruit j^pies, and forced strawberries. 

- HINTS TO LETTER-WRITERS.-IV. 

Thb title of esquire^though npw applied to any person in 

• a respectable sphere of life, is properly a title of courtesy, 

and.denoted .originally the attendant upon a knight, his 
artnour-^ferer, or ^hield - bearer. While, thJfefore, in 

addressing, letter^ and other documents it is customary 
ta add Esq. to the name of thq*perstm to whom*they are 

# dent, if bebe a person of some consideration, thye three 
fetters illiisif bis appended to the names of those who claim 

•l 


the title as a reality. Everyone should teuvf/u observed" , 
in Debrett, that the title of esquire is of right due to 
“ all noblemen’s younger sons, and the elder sons “of such ' 
younger sons; the eldest sons of knights, and their eldest' 
sons ; the officers of the sovereign’s court and household ;■ 
naval and military officers from the rank of captain up- ;* 
wards; barristers or counsellors-at-law,royal academicians, 
medical men holding degrees, justices of the peuce, &c, : : 
It is contended, however, that justices of the peace are , 
only esquires in reputation; besides, a justice ofthe peace' 
holds this title no longer than he is in the commission of 
the peace, in case he be not otherwise qualified to bear it; 
but a sheriff of a county, who is a superior officer, retains 
the title of esquire during his life, in consequence of the „ 
trust once reposed in him.” 

The title of esquire is in like manner accorded to all ’ 
who claim to be “ gentlemen,” a word which includes all 
degrees of high rank, but which is supposed not to descend 
below a certain level as a designation, hence some claim ‘ 
to be “ gentlemen,” as others to be esquires, knights, &c. 

It is, however, now much less customary to write addresses 
as to “ Thomas Fisher, gent.,” instead of which we write 
“ Thomas Fisher, Esq.” In the course of our life we have 
met with some curious mistakes in connection with' Esq. 
We once saw a letter directed by an eminenf foreigner to 
“ Sir A. B., Esq.,” and several times wc have seen letters 
addressed “Mr. A. B., Esq.” Now, though “Sir" may 
and should head a letter which has “A. 11 ., Esq.” fot the » 
superscription, the combination of the two, as above, is 
ludicrous. In like manner, although “ Sir” may and should 
head the letter which is addressed to “ Mr. A. B.," or to 
“ A. If., Esq.,” the combination “ Mr. A. B., Esq.,” on an 
address is at once ludicrous and vulgar. The rule in 
writing to any gentleman by courtesy who has no knightly 
or other dignit), is to address a letter to him thus : “To 
Theophilus Brown, Esq.” If Mr. Brown is a man of some 
distinction, and fills good offices, or is member of certain 
learned societies, write “ &c, &c,,” between his name and 
residence. It is not necessary to prqfix “ to * to this or 
any other address, and it is only in special cases that 
“esquire” is written at full length, the abbreviation “ Esq.” 
being deemed generally sufficient. In addressing such a 
person, and, indeed, when writing to others who arc mem¬ 
bers of Parliament, doctors of medicine or oflaws, &c,, it 
is proper to append the requisite initials. Thus, if Theo¬ 
philus Brown, Esq., is a member of Parliament, it is right to 
place “ M.P.” after “ Esq.;” if he be a doctor of medicine, 

“ M.D.”must be added to “ Esq.;” if he is a doctor of laws, 

“ LL.D.” must follow “ Esq.-,” and if he is a fellow of the • 
Royal Society, or some such honourable institution, we 
must, after “ Esq.,” add “ F.R.S.,” or whatever initials arc 
correct. When a gentleman has an academical degree, it 
may be indicated, though this is by no means necessary. 
That of a master of arts is shown by “M.A.” after 
“ Esq.,” or “ D.D.” for a doctor of divinity even when a 
layman. But while “ Esq.” may be used in connection 
with such honours as have been enumerated, it is not 
placed in the superscription of a leltet, &c., with suefi 
designations as captain, general, colonel, right honourable, 
&c. The heading of a letter to an esquire should, as 
above hinted, always be “ Sir,’’ and by that name he must be 
personally addressed in the body of the document. The 
concluding form is similar in all cases—“ 1 have the honour 
tp be, sir, your very obedient, humble servant” Where 
less form is required, the conclusion may be modified—- 
“ I am, sir, your obedient, humble servant”^—" 1 am, sir, 
your obedient servant’’—I am, sir, your vtery humble 
servant”—“ I am, sir, your obedient and faithful servant,” 

&c. With regard to the word “gentleman,” it may be * 
added thrft although attorneys-at-law. and persons in 
sundry other positrons, are personally entitled to the 
addendum of “gentleman” to their names, it is ap honour 
which few people would core to exact 

• 
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THE REARING AND MANAGEMENT OF 
CHILDREN. 

VI.—CHILDREN’S CLOTHING . {continued). 

When the babe is short-coated it may either wear the 
little chemises it already has, joined up the back, or have 
:a set erf six new ones) made in fine cambric muslin, ten 
inches wide (doubled), allowing another half inch for the 
seams at the side. This is cut like Fig. 75, ten inches long, 
allowing another half inch for hems. Fold the muslin, so 
as to have it double on the shoulders at a a. Cut the 
Hunting lines close beside the a a's which divide the 
shoulders from the flaps. Cut the flaps apart, and hem 
them and the shoulders all round, button-holing the 
' comers. But the seams should first be sewn and felled 


to the back and seemed by a button in front The little 
flannel petticoat is generally plaited at the waist aqd sewn 
on the body. The breadth of flannel is sufficient; the 
length, guided by the size of the child, should be an inch 
less than'the wjute petticoat. The prettiest flannels for 
infants are those sold by the yard, scalloped and em¬ 
broidered in blue or scarlet, 

Further on we give full details for making a flannel 
petticoat, which, with the exception that it is longer, is the 
same as the baby’s. „ * 

We now pass on to clothing for children of two or three 
years old. The directions are equally applicable for those 
of a year and upwards, but are a little longer and larger, 
perhaps First of all, for children of both sexes little 
flannel jackets of fine Welsh flannel are needed. The shape 
resembles Fig. 77, measuring eleven inches and a half 



with very fine cotton. The bottom may then be hemmed 
round a quarter of an inch deep. Make the sleeves, 
cutting them like‘Fig. 70, six and a half inches long, 
the straight side. Sew together at 13 and c. Then turn 
•down and stitch the straight side, and sew and fell the 
other side into the chemise. At the comers of the flaps 
marked e and E sew on strings, which are tied under 
the arm, the strings of the front to those at the back. A 
button is placed on the sleeve, and a button-hole for 
iris made at the point of the shoulder. This fastens 
ovdr the little one’s many shoulder-straps, and keeps 
them neat . Edge the sleeves with Valenciennes lace. 
Fig. 70 is a design for the chemise sleeve, to be made 
seven incites long. - , 

The short-coat stay body is illustrated by Fig. 72- It is 
teade Of fine jean or of stout fine linen, faced with twilled 
muslin, and quilted 1 with a machizm this is easy to do. 
The sue is five inches deep and twenty-two 1 'e.ng. It is 
then bound all round. The shouldet-st&ps are of the 
.same material, a quarter of an inch wide and about four 
inches long* quilted and bound ail round, They are sewn 


(double) under the arms from A to A, and thirteen at the 
bottom from B to B. The length is nine inches. It is 
well, however, to make it three or four inches longer and 
three inches wider (double) each side. We measure from 
one which has been worn some time, and consequently 
shrunk. 

f Run and fell the side seams from a to B, and the shoulder 
seams. Hem the top and bottom narrow, and also the 
armholes* When the shoulders wear out cut them away, 
and put broad tape straps an inch wide. Never use 
narrow straps for children, because they drttg and cut 
the skin. It is well to have foqr flannels, for children 
often need a change, and these little things do not evt 
into much stuff. They should be worn all the year 
round, for they are even more needed In summer than < 
winter. _ „ . 

Next gjake six chemises. Very fine' longclath is 
generally used for such young chil<|rea ; a shil&ig a yard 
is r.ot toa much to ..give. Some persons lay out one 
shilling and sixpence on It. Half a yard is more than 
sufficient for one. Two yards and a 5 half of thirty-two. 
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laches wide loftgcloth (actual metteura) will make six. 
Each one is fifteen afid a half inches long, and sixteen 
wide at .the bottom. Cut the shape like Fig. 81, that is, in 
the same way at the top as the short-coating chemist, 
but a little more sloped at the waist, ’^he sleeves, too, 
are cut as before, but measure eight inches long when 
cut out like Fig. 70, which, of course, is double,‘and 
is reduced to four before it is inserted in the form of a 
sleeve. The apparent gaps between the shoulders and 
flaps are only* the result of the narrow hem. Run and 
fell the side seams, a to B, and hem the bottom half an 
inch wide. Run and fell the sleeve together, and also into 
the armhole. Tum slown and stitch the edge of the 
sleeve and trim it with lace—a good but fine tape-lacc 
serves the purpose. Our readers must not confound the 
lape-lace with tape tri mm i n g, which is quite another thing. 


ming both sides all the way to the edge. The armhole of 
the shirt must next be finished Take a strip of long- 
cloth, cut down, not across, the material, two inches wide; 
put it on thd'sleeve inside at the dotted line, a to B and e, 
m Fig. 78, running it first to the edge of the hole, turning it 
over, and hemming it down finely ; afterwards stitch the 
edge of the armhole marked by the dotted line, A to B, on 
the other side of the diagram, Fig. 78. Small children- 
may not need such large armholes or sleeves, and three 
inches doubled or six long in the cutting will suffice. 

The next thing is the stay body, which may be made alike 
for boys and girls. The bodice is generally seven or eight 
inches deep and twenty-four long, and the backs wrap 
over j some children, however, are small, and do not take 
them larger than the short coat bodies, five inches deep and 
twenty-two long. These are made of jean, lined with soft' 





-i'ape trimmings are very pretty to look at, but do not get 
up easily. 

Figure 78 shows the shape of a shirt for a little boy of 
the same age; it takes the same quantity of material as 
the girl’s chemise; it is sixteen inches wide all the way 
down. Cut it with the longcloth double on the shouldcr|, 
a A; leave the sides open as far as bb (three inches and 
three-quarters or four inches); run and fell the rest of the 
seam to P D, and leave it open again from D 9 to c C at 
each sid^ • Let in a little three-cornered gusset at F, each 
side (E to t shows the side of the shirt). The gusset is 
double, run and felled in very narrowly and neatly, and 
Pitched across the double edge, where a line may be 
noticed! then henwvery neatjy, and as narqpwly as pos¬ 
sible, each side of the open seam from d to F ; afterwards 
hem the bottom of the shift half an inch wide. Hem 
round t |yf flaps jaq/1 shoulder! very fine, button-hole the 
comers/and sew "on tapes long enough to tie under the 
arms. Dp not tie these so as,to Amfine the jjhrment to 
, the child, but laojely, merely to keep down tlje flaps. 
Tapes j#re sewn on quite half an inch down the flap, hem- 


linen, and run together the short way with cords, ‘tack 
jean and linen together, when cut out, all round with 
coloured cotton, and then tack the places to be run be¬ 
tween the cords with another colour; pull out the first 
coloured cotton, that fixes jean and linen together, as it is 
not now needed, and is in the way of running the cords 
between the tacking. Put in the first cord with a bodkin; 
finely run with white cotton over the tacking; put in 
another cord, and run the next line, and so on till all the 
cord is in; then cut it even at the edges and bind the body 
all round with twilled binding. Mate the straps half an 
ifich wide, of jean and linen, bound, and sew them on. 
There are various ways of running the bodies. Fig. 73 is 
regularly corded close together; Fig. 66 in alternate groups 
of three cords and 4 space. Either tapes or buttons may 
be used to fasten the body, but tapes are best, as other 
buttons must be sqwn on, as shown by four a’s, both in 
Figs. 73 arftd 66. The lower and smaller row of these is fin 
the drawers; the upper for the flannel petticoat. When 
the drawers or petticoat are new and full long, place these 
buttons higher up; as the garments get short forthe chi l d, 
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lower the buttons. .The; petticoat is buttoned onhigber 
Up than the drawers. 

Cut the drawers from Fig. 7$. Each , leg is cut sepa- 
' lately, measuring four and a half inches across, from » to 
D (doubled, dr vine inches open), live inches and three- 
quarters, br six inches, from e to e (doubled), and four 
inches (doubled)'from F to F, sixteen and a halt long from 
•D to F, nine inches from d to g, and on to E. Hun and 
fell each leg together on the sloped side, from e to f; 
then join 'than together down three-fourths of the length 
of the front,, leaving the rest of the front and all of the back 
open, hemmed each side as narrow as possible. Cut 
«pe«i the sides from u to u and hem them narrowly, putting 
in a little gusset at the corner. Make a hem and four tucks, 
each a quarter of an inch wide, with scarcely any space 
between; then set the front, in a band twelve. and a 
half inches long, the half inch to be turned in at the 
, ends, and two inches wide, the half inch to make the 
two turnings. To do this pin the top of the drawers to 
one edge of the band, run together, fulling it a little 
to get it in; then turn down the opposite edge of the 
band, turn it over and pin down on the wrong side of the 
drawers, turning in the ends also; hem it neatly down, 
and sew the edges. Cut two bands, each six and a half 
inches long ana two wide; run and hem them on to the 
two halves of the back, in the same way as with the front 
band j make large button-holes at seven places, to fasten 
die drawees to the stay bodice. Stout children may 
require the drawers longer in the body from the slanting 
line, D to E, in Fig. 79, or only longer at the back; in 
either case the back only, or both pieces, are cut by the 
dotted line, I> to m, in Fig. 79, which slopes upward. If 
they are wanted wider, the width must be allowed from i> 
to D and E to E; and the leg also, F to F, it will be 
well to increase in proportion. This may be done by 
taking the sloping and curved lines on one side of the 
leg, D to K and E to f, an inch or an inch and a half 
longer (doubled). 

The flannel petticoat is the next article of clothing. 
This should measure nine or ten inches long made up, 
allowing two inches for a tuck and one for a hem, that is, 
twelve inches in all 11 is well to make a new one with two 
tucks, or fourteen inches long. One width of flannel 
suffices. Run and fell the back together. Fig. 65, half 
way up; make a wide hem on one side and a narrow one 
on the other for the rest of the seam, folding the wide one 
over the other, and stitching it down across at A. Make 
aivinch-wide hem and their one or two tucks, according 
1 as the material has been allowed. The child’s waist, over 
the stay bodice, must be measured, and the shirt box- 
plaited into a two-inch wide band, half an inch of which 
is allowed for turnings. Five button-holes are made in 
the band at the five B’s in Figs. 65 and 67, which also 
Show the plaiting. There is one button-hole in the centre 
in front, one exactly over each hip, and two at the two ends 
behind; these last two are fastened on the one button at 
the back. A yard arid three-quarters of fine Welsh flannel 
it sufficient to make four flannel shirts, which will be 
needed. It must besloped-a little in front before setting 
it into the band. 

’Hie next items in the child’s wardrobe are its white 
petticoats. Two widths of longcloth, of a fine quality, 
irieasarittg thirty-seven inches long, will be required. .The 
•eriactwidtli of the*long-cloth to an inch does not signify, 
but it should not be much wider. The length of die skirt 
is sen filches. To each breadth allowance must be made 
for the wiekth of -the Item ; for a haifrinch hem ; half an 
V inch 5 a haiftinch tuck an inch, because the tuck is double. 
The simplest nay to make the skirt is with a hem and 
throe tucks; eachaniooh wide. That,'with theturning in of 
the hero and <at the top, makes eighteen inches, or half a 
, yard j ifJMrt is; a yard for each skirt; half a yard for the 
iflcnfc: anu sleeves will probably be sufficient. Either run 


and fell, or sew the shirt seams together. For tucks, sewing 
is. the neatest and best. Make the hem an d tucks with half 
an inch space between each. Cat open adit down the 
back for the placket-hole, half the. length of the skirt 
Make a broad and a narrow hem on the respective 
sides, as showri in Fig. 71. Stitch the broad over the 
narrow where they meet at a. Petticoats may be made 
with a number of narrow tucks, like Fig; 74, and three 
narrow and a broad one alternately, for variety. Sew the 
gathers larger at the back and closer,, and finest of .all and 
plainest in front. Over the hips they am between the 
two in size and fulness. They are sewn to the body, after 
being first pinned to it. To make tfre body, cut the fronts 
and two backs like Fig. 76. From A to B the body mea¬ 
sures six inches. 

To make the size of the body more easily intelli¬ 
gible, we give the following instructions : draw an oblong 
on paper, measuring nine and a half inches wide, by 
twelve long, gggu. From c to H, down the centre; there 
is a space of three inches; measure and mark this with a 
large dot. The shoulders rise to the top. It is easy to 
draw the undulating line thus assisted. F rom , the side at 
d to the line E there is a space of an inch. Dot it, and 
get the curve of the waist. From G G to 11, under the arm, 
the length is five inches. The backs are cut from first 
drawing the oblong of nine and a half inches high, and 
six and a half inches wide. The slope at the neck 
is two and a half inches, the shoulder meeting the 
top line G. Draw the slope at the waist; the back 
measures five inches under the arm, and five and a half at 
the back. Having drawn these pictures on paper, cut 
them out, and the longcloth by them. Uoth backs are 
alike, but reversed, lefts and rights, as with shoes and 
gloves. In longcloth, which has no right or wrong side, 
this does not matter. Run and fell the side scams and 
shoulders of the body together. Hem the back an inch 
wide. Hem the top and waist each half an inch wide, 
and run strings to draw in both. A few buttons should 
be placed up the back also. The sleeve, F'ig. 68, is eight 
and a quarter inches long and two inches and a half wide 
in llic broadest part, and two inches at the narrowest. 
Run and fell it together underneath, run and fell it into the 
armhole, using a quarter .of an inch for this purpose, and 
make a hem at the edge, a quarter of an inch wide, and 
edge it with narrow work or lace. Be sure in cutting the 
body not to shape the armholes too large. They can 
always be increased from every side but the shoulder, 
which must not-be made too narrow. ‘ An inch should be 
allowed in cutting for the shoulder width, one quarter to 
fell to the sleeve, one quarter to turn down for the hem, 
one quarter for the innqr turn of the hem, and a quarter 
left for the strap when completed. The quantities for 
turning were allpwed in the measurement given in Fig. 76 
and Fig. 78. Fig. 69 shows the sleeve ready to be felled in. 
a in Fig. 80 illustrates the manner of putting in the sleeve. 
The right side of the sleeve is outwards, and put in at the 
right side of the body, as it would be if worn. But it is 
run and afterwards felled from the back, according to the 
diagram at A. ' 

HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS.—VI. .• 

Among games well suited to a mixed company, and 
capable of giving rise to considerable rfemmen(, a place 
must be accorded to that known as 

The Newspaper. —This may be played either as a forfeit 
game or otherwise. One of the party is appointed to 
"read the newspaper;” the others, seated before him, 
assume tfrbe members of different trades and professions— 
lawyer, doctor, draper, grocer, &c., The raadeldtakes up 
any papa.* that may be at band, and selects some, passage 
for perusal. The peculiarity of the game is, that whenever 
be pauses and looks at any member of the company, that 
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person must make* some, suitable observation appropriate 
to hif particular trade—the more incongruous to the nar¬ 
rative or dissertation, which is being read by the first player, 
_ the better. The penalty of a forfeit may be exacted from 
any 1 person who does not reply when appealed to, or who 
makes a remark not connected with hisown pursuit 
To give oar readers a clear idea of the moae of playing 
the game, we will suppose the reader lights upon a harra- 
tive of the visit of the Duke of Edinburgh to Calcutta. 
He proceeds*thus-* 

“ A guard of honour composed pf ” (here he looks, say, 
at the Oilman)— 

Oilman.—“ Tallow candies” 

“ Was drawn up on the quay, and his Royal Highness 
on landing was received with a round of”— 

Butcher;—“ Marrow bones.” 

“ Delivered in true British fashion. A salute of twenty- 
one guns was fired from the"— 

Draper.—“ Band-box,” ■ 

“And,the ships and forts hoisted their”— 

Lawyer.—■“ Affidavits.” 

“ Every house in the vicinity was decorated with 
Grocer.—“ Treacle,” 

“ And the windows were filled with elegantly dressed”— 
Surgeon.—“ Compound fractures.” 

“ Escorted by the Governor General,his Royal Highness 
proceeded to the ”— 

Confectioner.—“ Mince-pics,” 

“ And gracefully bowed his acknowledgments to the”— 
Ironmonger.—“ Fire-shovel.” 

So the reading continues, until each nfember of the 
company has responded, or the paragraph is closed, when 
another extract may be commenced. The passages most 
suited for perusal are those which possess some degree of 
gravity in tone, without being too serious to serve as a 
foundation for the ridiculous interpolations to which the 
game will naturally give rise. 

Of games which are played chiefly tp extract forfeits 
from the company, a very good one is known as— 

The Picnic .—One of the playfcrs volunteers to perform 
the principal part, by giving an account or description of 
an imaginary picnic. The rest allot among themselves the 
names of the individuals supposed to' be present at this 
picnic, or the eatables and other articles which are taken 
thereto. Thus, “ Mr. Smith,” “the Misses Brown,” “ Mr. 
Jones,” and “ Mrs. Robinson,” with as many more names 
as may conveniently be shared by the company, may figure 
in rite narrative, which becomes the mot% graphic if “ the 
pie,” “the champagne,” “the salt,” “the spoons,” See., are 
also represented by different members of the company. 
Every time mention is made nf the name allotted to one 
of the party, he or she must rise from the chair, turn 
round, and then resume the .scat. At the mention of the 
word “ picnic,” however, every one of the party must do 
the same. Any person failing to rise tyid turn when 
^mentioned, pays a forfeit. 

The narrator need not draw very highly upon his 
' imagination in the recital, for any commonplace story in 
which the, names are brought in, so as to keep the different 
members of the party moving, and elicit forfeits from some 
of them, will sufficiently answer the purposes He may 
proceed ^pmething in the following fashion. The reader 
must sftppose |ha.t the names italicised have all been 
aBbried among the company, and that their representa¬ 
tives rise and turn each time they are mentioned :— 

u Mrp. Jones jtnd Mrs, Robinson, having several 
marriageable daughters, laid their heads together to get 
up a ptmie. They took mto their confidence Uncle John, 
Mrs. Jones’s brother, ana askfid him to invite wome of his 
ymtfig mends froSh the Waste Paper Office, such as Mr. 
Brmidntspark, Mr. Wfdtsintftonf and Mr. fBoflipeecke 
• Ogle, To make the affair lerek more natural, the Misses 
. 3 l e«tfj»invited thJir friends Miss Simperswett land Mm 


Twinkletoe, while there were also present, &c. &c. Mrs. 
Robinson provided the game pie, Mrs. Jones the custard, 
and Uncle John brought down the champagne, rim knives 
and forks, the pepper and salt, and so on. A, beautiful 
meadow near the river was chosen as the sceneof the 
picnic, and when the party arrived a dance was proposed ' 
and carried unanimously. The partners' were (here-the 
names may be called over). All went merry an several 
marriage bells, and Mrs. Robinson was just remarking to 
Mrs. Jones that she thought Mr. Brilliantspark was very * 
much taken with her Seraphina, but that Miss Simper- 
sweet really gave Mr. Ogle too much encouragement, 
when the proceedings were interrupted by a very unwel¬ 
come visitor. This was no other than Farmer Beetroot’s 
cow, which had been leisurely surveying the company over 
a stile, and now, pushing through the hedge, seemed 
determined to make one of the picnic party. The ladies 
screamed, and ran towards the other end of the field* 
while Mr. Waltzington put up his eye-glass and remarked, . 
“What a bo-awl” “No,” cried Unde John, who was. 
reputed to be a wit, “ not a boar, my dear fellow, it’s a 
cow! ” “Wcally?” said Softspeeche Ogle. “Howvewy 
wediculous!” 

The narrator may continue the narrative in a, similar 
strain, until some of the company, less on the alert than 
others, have incurred forfeits enough for the time being. 

Similar to the Picnic is another game called The Coach , 
in which the party represent among them thq chief parts • 
and appendages of a coach, with the driver, guard, and 
passengers. Every time either person or thing is men¬ 
tioned, its representative rises and turns, as in the game 
last described. The narrator gives an account of the 
incidents of a coach journey, interspersing it with such 
episodes as an attack by highwaymen or a toss over in 
the snow. A third game of a very similar description is 
known as The. Traveller, the story in this case relating to 
the arrival of a traveller at an inn, and the various 
orders he gives, with their execution. 


HOME GARDENING. 

THE VEGETABLE CARDEN (continued). 

Carden Walls.- -The height of walls is more commonly 
determined by the size of the garden and the slope of 
its surface, than with a view to the training of fruit trees. 

A small spot enclosed with high walls has a gloomy 
appearance, but if the walls are built of different heights, 
this will be considerably relieved. In a garden of aw 
acre, or thereabouts, square in shape, and slightly elevated, 
the north wall may be raised to fourteen feet ; the east 
and west walls to twelve feet; and the south wall to ten 
feet above the surface of the ground. If the garden is ^ 
larger, the walls may be a trifle higher. The extreme 
height of the north wall of any garden should not exceed 
eighteen feet, the east and west walls fifteen, and the south 
wall twelve. The terms north and south wall denote the • 
north and south sides of the garden ; but in spcaking*of f 
wall-fruit, if it be said a tree requires a south wall, it must 
be understood to mean a wall with a south aspect. The 
north wall, by being raised higher, shelters the garden 
from the northern blast, and it affords ample space for 
training the finer sorts of fruit trees on the south side of 
,the wall. South aspects are generally deemed the best 
for fruit trees, but we prefer an aspect, a few points to the 
ease. It may possibly be argued by some that the hottest 
part of the day is4he afternoon, and that the sun shines 
stronger at that time than in the morning, and so it does* 
but it is not so heathy, as the great heat of the sun causes. - 
the tree* to exhale their juices faster than their roots can 
absorb them,* wlych will cause the fruit to be sgialler, the 
pulp harder and worse flavoured. On the other hand, an 
aspect towards rite south-east will catch the‘sun’s r*ys 
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earlier, by which the cold night dews will be sooner and 
more gently dissipated, and the scorching effects of the 
afternoon’s sun earlier off the trees. 

The next consideration is the construction of these 
walls ; so far as we have been able to judge, the upright 
’ form is preferable to any other. The foundation for them 
Should tje dug out no deeper than the thickness of the 
soU upon the surface, in order that no more of the wall 
may be lost than necessary, or, in other words, that 
economy may be studied in rearing or building of them. 
It is necessary that they should be built solid, that is to 
say, on a good foundation, and not upon arches, as ad¬ 
vised by some, for when so built, it gives the roots of the 
trees liberty to grow out at the back of the wall. 

When walls are of any length, and the foun¬ 
dation not of first-rate quality, they may be 
strengthened by projecting buttresses, set at 
Stated intervals, but unless such support be 
absolutely necessary, the face of the wall pre¬ 
sents a very much better appearance without 
them, and is much more 
convenient for wall fruit if 
it be perfectly smooth and 
even. 

As" regards copings, there 
are many opinions. There 
cah, however, in our opinion, 
vj be no objection to a tempo¬ 
rary coping of boards, pro¬ 
jecting a foot or eighteen 
, inches. 

< We come to another point, and that is, the materials 
necessary for the construction of them. Bricks should be 
chosen for the superstructure, and stone for the founda¬ 
tion and basement. If the wall is not entirely built of 
brick, it should at least be faced with it on the south-east 
and west aspects. If durable stone can be obtained, the 
basement of the wall should be built of it, in preference to 
bricks. The basement of all walls should be some inches 
thicker than the superstructure. 

Wooden walls are sometimes adopted in small 
gardens, but, although good 
fruit may be produced from 
them, they are not durable, 
and on that account we do 
not undertake to recommend 
them. 

Trenching, Ridging, Ma¬ 
nuring .—The kitchen garden 
should include herbs and vegetables enough to furnish an 
ample supply at every season; and it must also be kept 
in good order. The soil of a garden should be frequently 
k pulverised, to render it sweet, free, and rich; or it will not 
produce early, well-flavoured, and handsome plants. The 
soil must be sweet, that the nutriment which the roots 
receive may be wholesome; free , that they may be at full 
liberty to range in quest of it; and rich , that there may 
be no defect in the food produced. Vegetables cannot 
wander in search of food, which must, therefore, be pro¬ 
vided for them, in accordance with their habits and con¬ 
stitutions. The fibres of roots take up the nutriment 
which they find in the soil, and the freer the soil is, the 
more the absorbing fibres will increase, to the conse¬ 
quently greater vigour of the plants. Hence the soil 
to be pulverised,, not only before planting or sowing, 
but during the growth of vegetables, if space permits. 
The depth of pulverisation wifi depend on the nature of 
the soil; fo clayey land it can harcuy be too deep. 

■ Soils are greatly improved by exposure to air, hence 
the importanee- of ridging and trenching. Ridgts form a 
series of nearly equilateral triangles connected at their 
' 'bases, thus doubling the surface exposed to the atmo¬ 
sphere. (Tig. 9.) Trenching is appropriate on all soils, 


and helps to,.mix add pulverise the ground,, as well as to 
change the surface. (Fig. i.) Gardeners/complain that 
their ground is worn out, or will not produce certain 
kinds of vegetables, when it is neither poor nor un¬ 
manured. The real cause is neglecting to change 
the surface. The best method with which we are 
acquainted for the preservation of the fertility of the soil, 
is tni£ : to take three crops off the first surface, and then 
trench the ground three spits (or spades) deep, which 
operation is performed by first opening a trench two or 
three feet %vidc, carrying the soil so taken out to the other 
end of the plot, where the work will necessarily finish; 
then another strip the same width is jto be begun, and one 
spit of the top surface ( a, Fig. i) is to be thrown 
to the bottom of the first trench (a). The next 
spit under ( b ), must be cast upon the first in the 
same way, and the third (r) upon the second, by 
which means the top and bottom spits are re¬ 
versed, and the middle remains in the centre as 
previously, only somewhat displaced. Three 
crops should be taken off 
this surface also, and then 
trenched two spits deep, as 
before, turning the surface 
spit to the bottom, and the 
second to the top, by which 
the middle becomes the top, 
and the top the middle. 
Take also three crops off 
this surface, and then trench 
three spits, by doing which, 
that which has been the middle and the top, becomes 
the bottom, and the original surface now becomes sur¬ 
face again, after having had six years’ rest. Proceed 
in this manner alternately, trenching one time two spits 
deep, and the next three, by which means the surface 
will always be changed, and will rest .six years and 
produce three. The next thing to claim our attention 
is manure , the use of which is of so much importance 
that almost everything in culture may be said to de¬ 
pend upon it When manure is applied, the ground 

should never be overdone 
with It; a little at a time, 
and often, is much better 
than an abundance at once, 
and only now and then ap¬ 
plied ; for when used in 
great quantities, and lying 
ut lumps, it encourages 
worms, grubs, apd other insects, and' forces the plants 
to grow too rampant ant) task. Vegetables are always 
sweetest where least dung is used at once. There are 
various ways of. applying .manure, depending chiefly 
upon the season of the year, the sort to be used, and 
the condition it is in. When the superficial soil is 
much exhausted, it is a good way to dig it over late in 
the autumn, and spread some good rotten manure oif 
the surface, and to let it lie till towards spring, or till the 
gibund is wanted, before it is dug in. This method is 
particularly suitable for land on which superficial growing 
crops, such as leeks, onions, radishes, and the like are. 
When the ground is to be manured at the time of plant¬ 
ing, the best way is to spread the manure on tfte> surface, 
previous to digging, and to dig it in immediately, and 
particularly so in spring and summer, for if left exposed/ 
to the action pi the sun and air, the greater portion of its 
nutritive matter will be lost by evaporation, or otherwise. 
Manure may be applied eithcr. as a simple or as a com¬ 
pound, bub the latter is the most eligible where a well- 
flavoured crop is the leading consideration, •for'Hf it has 
not Undergone a proper fermentation, its effects will ne¬ 
cessarily give the vegetables a rank and disagreeable 
Savour. * 15 . 
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THE. TOILETTE; ' r A 

u .—the jAir'anb its management. 

Hair always has been accounted an orna¬ 
ment. It is* surprising, however, considering 
how much time, trouble, and monfty are 
lavished upon it, that; the public arc so utterly 
at sea in the nineteenth century, not only as to 
its structure and its physiology, but the mode 
in which the # comrqpnest agencies act upon it 
for good or for evil. The general idea seems to 
be that the hair is a tube which can imbibe 
nutritious material presented to it from within 
the body through theblood, or without, through 
the medium of pomades or washes ; that it 
can also, if cut across, let out the nutrient 
juices it contains, so that it subsequently 
dies and falls out. This is about the best 
description that could be given of hair 
dressers’ physiology, and upon such hypo¬ 
thetical assumptions are based many prepara¬ 
tions, which too frequently do an infinity of 
harm to the liair of those who use them. 

It would matter very little if the prevailing 
fashions of dyeing, bleaching, and curling, 
and the widespread employment of spiritu¬ 
ous and stimulating lotions and pomades 
were in all cases devoid of harm, but the 
reverse .is the case ; for these things arc 
often most injudiciously and unfitly used 
and done, both as regards time and tins 
nature of the hair disordei. The exist¬ 
ence of so much ignorance in regard to 
the management of the hair is readily ac¬ 
counted lor by the fact that it 
has as yet received no care or 
attention at the hands of those 
who are possessed of scientific 
knowledge. The physician deems 
it a topic scarcely fit to employ 
his time and thought, and hence 
it is left to be discussed by 
men ivho, nine cases out of ten, 
know nothing of the true struc¬ 
ture of hair, and certainly less 
of its life under 'different con¬ 
ditions, both of health and dis¬ 
ease, and who consequently 
cannot be acquainted with the 
way in which its vigour may be 
promoted, or its decay stopped.* 

Now and again a man may make 
what is generally termed a 
"lucky hit," but lucky hitters 
are not always right; and often 
by their free and easy handling 
m remedies of which they know 
'little, do an infinity of harm. 

The hair, and the mode in 
which it has been arranged, 
has had its political, its religious, 
arid its social significance. It 
would be Interesting, but out of 
place, to go into that subject here. 

*iu8ice it to say, that our pur¬ 
pose is to give an account as brief as possiblg o r what the 
hair really is, what should be* done to it in health to keep 
it in a healthy conditio^what arc the more common 
diseases to which it is liable, and the means to h* adopted 
to prevent these', diseases, or bring back the l air to its 
proper state of healthfulness when ifc deviates tl*refr<*n. 

• Now, as regards the structilfe of the hair, a dinrtdc- 
* scriptiqp may suffice. The hairs, seated in lktl<5 dopres* 
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sions of the skin catlod follicles, are made up 
of cells and fibres, the latter being formed by 
the flattening out of the former. Human hair 
ts not hollow, though the central portion is less 
dense than the outer portion. In each hair 
follicle at its upper part, two little fat glands * 
open, so that the hair shaft is lubricated by the 
fatty matter secreted by the glands. The cut 
annexed, Big. I, represents a section of skin a 
good deal magnified, so as to show the hair < 
in its follicle, with the two glands, which look 
like bunches of grapes, opening into its upper 
part, and also a sweat gland running by its 
side. 

Hairs arc technically said to have a shaft, 
which is the part external to the follicle; a roof, 
which is buried in the skin; and a knob, or 
the termination of the root, which is attached 
to a little projection at the very bottom of the 
follicle from whence the material out of which . 
the hair cells are formed comes. The hair shaft 
is further made up of a central portion or pith, 
where the cells are loosely packed together, and 
an outer portion, where the cells are flattened 
out into fibres very closely packed together. 
All this may be seen in the cut, Fig, 2 . In 
the centre is the hair with its root and knob ; 
above, the hair is cut across, so ^bat Snly the % 
beginning of the shaft is seen ; in the centre is 4 
the pith, and outside the cortex, as it is termed. 
Below, the cell, are very plainly visible, and 
these a lilt'e higher up are seen to be flattening’' 
out into fibres. If we boil a hair in strong 
acid, the fibres separate very quickly. In 
the pith a litlle air is contained, 
as a rule. The colour of the hair 
depends upon the presence of 
very minute particles of pigment 
scattered in varying amount 
throughout its substance. Now 
it will at once be perceived that 
the hair does not grow by the 
reception of nourishment through 
its centre part ; but the cells • 
which go to form the pith and 
the fibres ol the outer portion, are 
originally manufactured at the 
very bottom of the liair follicle, 
and are pushed up from beloW 
- being flattened out more or 
less into fibres as they advance 
--by others which continuously 
form in succession. If, there- * 
fere, we desire to increase the 
growth of the liair, or to repair 
damage done to it, we must 
operate—so to speak- -upon that * 
portion of the hair follicle whete 
the hair cells are formed. It is of 
little use to try and rub nourish¬ 
ing material into the head, rather 
must wc improve the blood 
which supplies the material out of 
which the hair cells,are originally 
formed. •The hair grows at the 
tale of about one to one and a-half lines a week, or six or 
seven inches in therfyear. The average length of hair in 
women is perhaps between two and three feet. Tt has 
been calculated that if the beard of a man continued to # 
grow frojjti its first appearance till death, at seventy jears of 
age it would bP about twenty-seven feet in length. As a 
matter of fact, however, such a length could never be 
retched, owing to the continual falling away of separate 
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hairs, and their replacement by dthers, in accordahce with 
the principles already laid down. Few persons have 
any correct notion of the number of hairs on their bodies. 
In every square inch on the head it is said that on an 
average 1,000 hairs arc present, or 12d,ooo in the whole 
head. Red hair is coarser and thicker than brown or black. 
Red-haired people, for instance, have on an average 
but 8o,ooo ; black, !03,000 ; brown, 110,000 ; and blonde, 
140,000 hairs in the scalp. Curly hair is in great measure 
due to its flatness, the deficiency of gelatine, and the 
action of heat and dryness. The hair, when free from 
fat, absorbs .and evaporates moisture very rapidly, accord¬ 
ing as the air is dry or impregnated with vapoury matter. 
The natural fatty matter which is secreted by fhe glands, 
prevents any sudden change in this respect, and pomade 
takes the place of the natural oily secretion when this 
latter is deficient in amount. 

/There are one or two other points in physiology which 
we need to be acquainted with, in order to understand 
the every-day management of the hair. Hair is regularly 

* shed ; not all at once, but whilst some follicles arc devoid 
of hairs, others are filled with hairs in various stages of 

. growth, so that the shedding which continually goes on is 
unperceived by us in a state of health. The hair offers 
no exception to the rule that each part of the human 
' body has a definite period of existence, and having done 
its work, it is cast oft as useless. Wc arc not speaking of 
disease now. Hence it is that when die shedding is ex¬ 
cessive only,•‘we can regard it as the icsult of a disordered 
'health. There are some persons who are very anxious if 
, the hsast particle of hair comes away with the comb ; let 
them,know then that, in moderation, continuous shedding 
*,bf the hair is natural. The amount of hair varies in dif¬ 
ferent individuals, as we all know, but it is of importance 
to remember that, both in regard to character and amount, 
hair is a family peculiarity. Luxuriance or deficiency of 
hair supply may lie traced through successive generations, 
as much as peculiarities of feature, colour, or mental con¬ 
formation. This being the case, it is not to be expected 
that nature can be so far altered by pomades and washes 
as to run counter to a strong inheritance, and agree to 
th<fc, artificial production of good crops of hair in those 
who have no ancestral claim to it, hut the reverse. Yet, 
how pertinaciously do men trust in the thousand and one 
vaunted panaceas, under these very circumstances! And 
it is the more necessary to notice the point, because the 
stimulation usually employed is likely to, and indeed 
actually does, produce harm in many cases ; over-taxing 
tjse naturally enfeebled powers of the hair-forming appa¬ 
ratus, arid leading to more decided baldness or thinning 
of the hair. 

Our readers must likewise remember that the healthy 
_ growth of the hair is distinctly influenced by the state of 
.the bodily powers, so that anything which weakens on 
the one hand or Itiqkes strong on the other, is, as a rule, 

■ the cause in the one case of ill-nourishment of the hair, 

• and in the other of its vigorous development. It follows, 
- consequently, that one of the most common causes, both 
* of thinning out and absolute loss of hair, is disorder of 

the general system, accompanied by debility ; and it 
needs the knowledge of the physician surely to detect and 
t) correct those errors of nutrition upon which loss or 
disease, of hair depends. What those* conditions are 
which lead, through impairment of the general health, to 
disease of the Hair, will»be specially referred to hereafter. 
So far only will we enter into the structure and physiology 
of the hair. Our object in this paper is to> show that every 
healthy head of hair is undergoing a continual but gradual 
shedding, and thaj, in a moderate degree, this is to be 
..welcomed, because it shows that the scalp is geHjng rid 
of that wliich is worthless; and possesses the power of 
, producing‘that, Which,will serve as well,* and it may be 
better; that, under certain conditions, a deficient supply 


of hair, especially in nysn, is a family peculiarity, against 
which the arts of man are practically powerless; and 
lastly, that there are a host of disorders which indicate 
that the blood and general state of nutrition is at fault, 
and which require not local treatment so much as the use 
of internal tonic and other remedies for their cure. The 
only one plan of treatment far all feair disorders at pre¬ 
sent in vogue amongst hair doctors, is stimulation, but 
it must be recollected that to provoke the hair’foUicles to' 
extraordinary activity, when the general powers arc ex¬ 
hausted, is often to produce harm. * 

We shall next take up the daily treatment t>f hair in a 
healthy person. ^ 

THE REARING AND MANAGEMENT OF 
CHILDREN. 

VII.—EXERCISE. 

During the first few weeks of life, the disposition to sleep 
indicates the necessity for avoiding anything like excite¬ 
ment to premature activity. With limbs and muscles un¬ 
developed, and mental powers unformed, the only exertion 
which a very young infant ought to be subject to is that 
which is occasioned by being washed and dressed. 
Gentle chafing of the limbs before a fire may be practised 
morning and evening with benefit and pleasure to the 
babe. Not until an infant voluntarily seeks movement, 
or the dawning intelligence evinces pleasure in, passing 
objects, should any attempt be made,to disturb the order 
of tilings established by nature. This change may gene¬ 
rally be observed about the third month, in the mean¬ 
time, the more tranquil an infant can be kept, both in 
mind and body, the greater arc the chances of unchecked 
development at the propei period. 

The practice of too many nurses is at variance with 
these simple rules. Uninformed, generally, respecting the 
structure of the human frame, they arc apt to apply prin¬ 
ciples of exercise'which are totally unfitted 10 the tender 
organism of infancy. Hence the objectionable habit 
of jog-trotting on the knee, and rocking the body to and 
fro with an infant in arms, together with the still more 
pernicious practice of inducing the babe to support its 
iiead before the spine is strong enough to bear the weight. 
For some time after the rest of the body moves freely, 
the head is unequal to sustain an erect posture. The 
period when it is safe to encourage an infant to sit upright, 
is at the age of s* ven months. Previous to that time the 
body should be held only in a scmi-crect posture, either 
by resting across the nurse’s shoulder, or by her placing 
the distended palm of her^liand against the child’s chest. 

It is the more necessary to observe these precautions 
against spinal weakness in time, because children that 
have been injudiciously managed at the outset, become 
restless when it is attempted to keep them in a reclining 
posture. 1 

An exercise very congenial to the inclination of a baby,* 
consists in spreading cushions upon the floor for it, upon ‘ 
whfch to stretch itself. If no cushions are at hand, a 
clean cot mattress will answer equally well. All little ones 
revel in tlie/reedomthe change affords from the restrained 
posture in the nurse’s arms. . 

The above exercise is the first step towards l&fhlng to 
crawl—the most healthful and natusal mode of progression 
in babyhood. Some overanxious parents chock this* 
habit, lest it should bring the infant into danger. Harm, 
however, seldom results, provided coinmpn precautloris.be . 
taken. Another prejudice soiwcdmes entertained -against', 
crawling i%that if a chilckfinas how easy it te to get 
along on the hands and knees, it will 'not try fir walk. ■ 
Here.tagairtt the fears oare unfounded. All childilsn are 
anxious to get upon their fe& as soon as, they feel theririi 
selves strdng enough to do so; and the surest way to 
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ensurethhely walking is-not to forte the practice. Matiy 
children do ifbt, walk before they are from twelve to 
fourteen months bid. In the interim, crawling exercises 
•atl the musqkSj and brings every limb into play in a 
manner proportionate to an infant’s strt^gth. 

The best dress for the crawling age is one in.which 
little French childrin are usually attircd~~a sort of 
kaickerbocker suit, warm and loose ? with trousers and 
vest alt in one piece. The overall pinafore, so miich in 
' favour in our»nursevies, is'a capital contrivance for keep¬ 
ing the nnder-garments clean, but sadly impedes the free 
movement of the limbs by being apt to get twisted round 
the child’s legs. Usefulness, not fashion, should be the 
characteristic of all infant attire, especially such as is worn 
in the nursery.' 

The stage at which infants begin to walk is an anxious 
one, and demands the exercise of a considerable amount 
of self-control on the part of a parent, inasmuch as falls 
arc inevitable. Tke.,0 appear to a looker-on to be of a 
more serious nature than they really are. Provided a 
child docs not fall from a greater elevation than its own 
height, injury , very seldom occurs from such turn Ides. 
The most dangerous falls are those which happen from 
tumbling off spring mattresses and scats. The sudden¬ 
ness of the jerk prevents a child from saving itself by the 
exercise of the momentary instinct which is usually dis¬ 
played its other cases of impending danger. Left to 
themselves, little folks generally fall neatly, and manage 
to keep their heads uppermost. The cry which is heard 
after these accidents arises, more often tljan not, from 
surprise and mortification, and the trouble is best treated 
as a joke. If, instead of catching the child up in her 
arms and smothering it with caresses, accompanied with 
expressions of sympathy, the nurse said, in a cheerful 
voice, “Jump up, ami see where you sat last,” the child’s 
mind would be diverted from its grief, and braced to 
fresh exertion. 

* As soon as a child is able to leave till* house it should 
pass as much time as possible in the open air. Even sleep¬ 
ing out of doors docs no harm, provided proper clothing 
be worn. Warm covering for the chest, arms, legs, feel, 
and loins is essential. The head should be kept cool, 
and the face covered with a light gauzy material only. 
Cambric handkerchiefs for veils, and felt hats are objec¬ 
tionable. As a general rule, the head-gear of an infant 
should admit of the free passage of the air inhaled and 
exhaled both by day and night. i 

Perambulators, under careful guidance, are a real boon 
to both nurse and child. If a babe be healthy, and the 
weather suitable, there is no reason that infants should 
not from the commencement take daily exercise in a 
perambulator. For this purpose the little carriage should 
be fitted up with a movable compartment, admitting of 
a horschau mattress and pillow being piaccd within. 
Any light frame-work, if wood, will suffice. * The bottom 
of the compartment should be made of perforated zinc. 
.From the writer’s own experience, children from the age 
of six.wce^s thrive better when exercised in the open air 
in.tBo'ni-uUief described than when carried in the nurse’s 
aims. Less fatigue in carrying ensures less risl^ from the 
nurse sitting down to rest. It is seldom that cold is 


jurainst. The portable bed has also the advantage of 
enabling two litue ones to be exercised in a double peram- 
bhuitof-at im age wfc&atwQ nurses would bt? required to 
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l tjsic exercise Of walkfcig alone ceasc^to be a 
$$(JxcitcjneiM,, - some , inducement is generally 
.to get little folks along. Jhe daily w*lk cemse- 


guently becomes a trial of psftimc to nurse and child.'. 
•The best way to obviate .this difficulty is to make the: 
wsuk a Secondary object, and sotae attendant amusement* 


the ostensible one. Playing at horses is ait excellent 
game, and so likewise is the wearing of a bell harness, 
composed of broad woollen webbing across the shoulders, 
laced in fronts and fastened with a buckle at the. hack. 
Pressure upon any one part of the body is thus avoided, . 
and by means of the front-lacing the harness may be worn 
by children of various sizes. The glitter and jingle pf 
the small sledge bells, and the gaily-coloured mn^-prove 
irresistibly attractive to both horse and driver. 

Muscular exercise, adapted to more advanced child¬ 
hood, has received an important accessory in the form of 
gymnastic apparatuses, of great variety and simplicity. 
They are made for different classes of strength, and are 
designed to bring every muscle into play. 

A small ranclagh will also be found very useful fof. 
expanding the chests of children after long sitting over 
their books or writing, or needlework, and possesses the 
advantage of being easily suspended on a book in any 
room. Girls as well as boys should be accustomed daily 
to use the ranclagh for a lew minutes at a time. Ranc, 
laghs may be purchased at very trifling cost at most 
india-rubber warehouses. 
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Ul .—uedroum furniture {continued). 

Medical men consider it the more healthy plan to sleep * 
on beds with as few draperies as possible. With a view 
to promote healthy slumber, and yet have ornamental 
surroundings, furniture-makers have again brought into 
general use the Arabian bedstead, in wood, iron, and 
brass, which they term “half-tester,” and “canopy,” 
according to the pattern. No matter what draperies or 
hangings these bedsteads have, they always look well. 
Some draperies are enormously expensive, others by no 
means costly, and with the slightest addition of fringe or 
band of pattern of colour may be made very pleasing to 
the eye. Of the latter, undoubtedly *while dimity—or its 
equivalent in an inwoven pattern of white with alternate 
stripes of dimity—is the best. It is easily washed, and 
then looks like new ; and it lasts many years. The out¬ 
side head valance should have a deep white bullion fringe, • 
or netted lace ; the inner one should be quite plain. 

Another variety is of dimity, with a chintz or coloured 
cambric border, about three inches wide, to the valance 
and curtains, either of scarlet Turkey-twill or washing ' 
mauve cambric. Moreover, these white hangings are* 
helps to cleanliness ; not a speck or an insect can sully • 
their purity without a chance of speedy discovery. 

Chintz furniture lined with a complementary colour is 
handsome and fresh-looking. The expense of both chintz 
and lining will not exceed that of a good quality of dimity. 

1 n towns, and places where white rapidly changes to a dingy 
yellow, chintz is to be preferred. A bedstead of iron, similar 
to that in page 184 (Fig. 2), and ornamented in colours 
and gold, can be purchased for £2 8s. Chintz furniture, 
lined and made for the same,'would cost £3 17s. 6d. . 
This expense would of course vary more or less according 
to the colour and quality of the material. A chintz with - 
several colours is costly ; one with two or three com¬ 
paratively less so. Care should be exercised, in selecting 
lining to a chintz, to have a tint that will contrast well 
frith the complexion. A pale green will impart the 
cadaverous hue of sickness ; a buff has no contrast with 
the' skin. A pale pjnk or blue suits well, but strongdark ’ 
colours are to be avoided. When chintz hangings are 
soiled they should be sent to a cleaner’s, to 1>e washed and # 
calendered ; but if this process be too expensive —about 
2|d. or a yard—they maybe washed at home ini a 
lather made with *hot water, ox-gall, and curd £oap. and 
afterward rinsed in alura-water, and dried in* a shady 
place. The ox-gall preserves all colours, but articles 
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washed with it require to be exposed for some time .to being, drawn through two united rings, of some fancied 
'the air to destroy the peculiar odour of the gall, but not flat device, or, as a true-lover’s knot, or any other quaint 
. jh 'the sun, or where there is a very strong light. As design, so that it be not a single ring.. This .support fin 
calendered or glared articles last three .times as long as the drapery is screwed into the ceiling, in the same posi- 
when unglazed, the ek- _ • tion and distance front 

•pense is rtot really so 6 the watt as the centre 

great as,it atfirstseems. front of a tester would 

•Brass bedsteads are dMMILif llPtf Mys lowL, I SB* UnUl & be in a half-tester bed* 

many of them to be fliT I ffl fl Pr nffllBr ilti stead. The hangings 

1 admired^ t'or ^ 

The difference in price jjjfnlj M A r ~' V* | ' 3e ^ a ^ ow ^j on ea( ^J 

from the more or less I measurement, This is 

artistic beauty or WM\\[>vjSj«ZSy .%.< 4 Sstf?dCy r l* 1 'i(R&M JaiwB'.l I now drawn up in a 
elaboration of design, jC "'' j , 1 jl bunch—not on the 

• but fifem the quantity BriBMBI \\W.. ^ If. \f S K ~; selvage side-and 

of iron, instead of the W ih^^i t i > . TOU| fe eTt ?s 


tion and distance front 
the watt as the centre 
front of a tester would 
be in a half-tester bed* 
stead. The hangings 
or flrape^y, in two 
pieces, cut of four 
breadths wide, are 
measured, slanting 
over the bedstead, 
from the screwed 
ornament slanting to 
the ground, and three- 
quarters of a yard, or 
more, of extra material 
to be allowed on each 
piece beyond the actual 
measurement, This is 
now drawn up in a 
bunch—not on the 
selvage side—and 
thrust through one of 
the rings, where it is 
secured by tying a 
tape round the mate¬ 
rial and fastening it to 
the ring, but conceal¬ 
ing the tape. The 
second piece is ar- . 
ranged in the same 
manner, and then the 
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, about /i 2 ios.; but 
*!•», with only the foot 
•.’> rail of brassy and 
the remaining p^rt of 
irpn, the difference 
* dess in expense would 

1 ojie word may be 
said here about the 
fopt-rail of a bedstead 
— never to purchase 
one ’Without it, if com¬ 
fort be studied. 

For entire brass* 
bedsteads, hangings of 
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two puffs are pulled 
out in front as full as 
possible. Two sides 
of the curtains fall 
down at the back, and 
are then trimmed to*' 
form a head - piece. ' 
The remaiiung portion 
falls over the sides of 
the bedstead in two 
curtains, which are 
looped bacft •in the 
day time, each by: a 
broad band of ribban»w? 
bordered with silk 


ocasteaas, nangmgs ui < , Y ■. v. 

rich striped chintz, with pink lining,* seem to be the gimp, mounted on stiff buckram, and looped witha 
hilk had lace, with cords and elaborate tassels, or a concealed cord, the colour of tk^. ribbon, to each pular of 
»otsly appropriate ftimiture to contrast -well with the bril- the bedstead. * ' \ ■ ' : . 
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elegant when the hangings arc disposed artistically by ' course bordered only on three sid<£> bift not tho&e*wWch 
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are drawn through th? rings. This is very, graceful, is j strings. The white dimity is now put .on outside of this! 
inexpensive, and when washed And ironed, always looks j The curtains must each have a deep hem, toacllow of die 
as c fcod as new. ! material shrinking, and be measured from the highest 

In France great taste is shown in the arrangement of j part of the bedstjad, and after the first is cut and Sloped, 
the drapery of a bedstead. It is often placed in an I the remaining curtains can be cut from the dimky,so as 
alcove m a sitting-room, one side o# the bedstead not J to save the material, by utilising the space occasioned . by- 
projecting beyond the walls, which are level With it. j the slope of one curtain to the slope of another. * The 
Overhead hangs a drapery of silk, relieved * curtains should be sewed on to bs easily Ee- 

With lace or white muslin. movable, but must be first gathered to the 

A most QDnveryent form of bedstead, and right size, and bound with red lace, a white • 

which takes up but little room, is convertible binding sold for the purpose, and a plain band 

into a couch by day, and can be shortened of the same sewed inside the binding, and by 

or lengthened at jjleasurej to form either a this the curtains are sewed on. As the'bed- 

child’s, cot, or, at night, a bed for an adult. ' j-T 'll lace shrinks in the washing, it must not be 

The mattresses and pillows necessary for this ^HHy| strained in sewing it, but rather put on full, 

arrangement are sold with the bedstead, which I’hc canopy bedstead is air extremely 

is*two feet six inches wide. It can also be HI* pretty and inexpensive style. One six feet six 

folded into a small compass, and lie placed * n length, by five feet, can be had for less 

away, or taken as a part of travelling eqt.i- than forty shillings ; with this the drapery is 

page. in one length, and secured to the centre 

The best form we have seen of cone - top bar by strings of ribbon. Ail hangings 

ponding good taste, with the advantages of b oi this kind should have a deep bullion 

English manufacture, is that figured in the fringe at each end, to keep the furniture 

accompanying cuts. Figs. 2, 3, 4. They are even and heavy where most needed. The 

manufactured by Messrs. Burton, of Oxford Street, the i width of it should he four times that of the bedstead, 
well-known ironmongers and general furnishers, who I and this will admit of its falling over on each side, thus 
have certainly attained a high degree of perfection in ; forming a curtain. A lining may be added in the same 
every department of bedroom furniture. 

In a Jong and narrow apartment—i! means aie limited, 


so that one room only can be used for 
both bed and sitting-room— the space 
at the end of it can be utilised, and 
■ the greater equality of pi oportion will 
make tire room appear more square, 
and longer even than its original size. 
We will imagine that one side of a 
bedstead, whether of brass or iron, is 
placed against the centre of th; wall, 
at the head a portable closet, Figs. 
5 and 6, with shches and deep 
drawer; at the foot an enclosed wash- 
stand, and the whole hidden by a 
damask curtain of the width of the 
room; the curtain, hung upon a 
brass or mahogany rod, supported by 
three iron staples screwed into the 
jojsts of the ceiling. The whole 
affair, bedstead, press, washstand, and 
curtain, will not cost more than £ 10. 

Four-post Bedsteads .—The mate¬ 
rials composing these arc wood Jprass, 
and iron, or a combination of the 
latter two. They arc of two shapes— 
the oblong tester and the tent. For 
the latter, the whole of the hangings, 
including the curtains, are generally 

* made in one piece, but in this way the 

• furniture is tioublesome to wash. It 
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wav as directed for the tent shape. „ _ 

Foui--po,l bedsteads, of mahogany or other wood, arc 
e v en now by many persons preferred 
to a less heavy form. Those who 
take pride in a large and imposing- 
looking bedroom will find a hand- 
somely-carvecl bedstead of this de¬ 
scription add much to the appearance 
of the apartment, provided it be fur¬ 
nished with damask hangings of wool 
or silk, the valances trimmed with 
deep fringe of the same colour as 
the damask, rthd relieved by silken 
cords and tassels of a well-con¬ 
trasting colour. The foot curtains, 
too, may be useful in shutting out 
the? light, if it be too intrusive, in¬ 
stead of using very dark blinds, 
which always cast a gloom over 
everything. The entire absence oi 
bed furniture from the tester will 
effectually prevent that closeness in * 
the atmosphere which would occur 
if tlic tester were coveted, and the 
omission will detract little if any, 
from the beauty of the bedstead.'^1 
Crimson or green damask should 
have a bullion fringe of the same 
shade of tint as the material, but this 
should be 1 elieved by maize-coloured • 
silked hangers, which are sold from V 


is,better to sew the curtains on to the head, foot, and sides j ninepcnce each, and upwards. The binding also should be 
of the bedstead. The curved iron of its roof is to be i a mixture of the two colours. Much would cost from £ ij . 
coveted with list or strips of old flannel; tapes are not thick j to £ 20. Whether die furniture be white or coloured, it is 
fcnough. Each curtain, of which there are four, is made ' well at all times to place arid fasten a calico sheet, or an 
of throe,%readths of wide or four of narrow dimity. The j equivalent for it, entirely over the tester, if there be one, 
measurement for the .hangings commences ai the bottom I and down the back of the head of the bed, for the pur- 


-*of the head part, a little below the laths, and is continued' 
over .the tester or domed roof to the foot. As dimity 
shrinks much in the washfog, a half yard extra must be 
■allowed far it, and it insure folded in at the head or foot. 
The lining should bo measured in the same vj(>y, the posi- 
, tion of The- bafismf iron marked in it by creases. Upon 
ibe etjd of these, four strings of two ends each, should be 
* sewed,;that the fining fflayb«tied to thetbars. A covered 


pqge of effectually excluding the dust ; also, for the same 
purpose, the bottom valance should be lined with dark 
glazed lining. * 

Instead of iron rods, formerly in use for the curtains to 
run on, when attached to small brass rings, and whiejj 
were concealed oy the double valance, which is, now' dis-_ 
pensedwith,* large and handsomo-looking rods^Or pole# of 
the same wood as the bedstead, are now used. On these 


Iwttqp bn the right side conceals the sewing* on of the * are slid wooden rings having brass eyelets, though which 
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tins books in tbe curtains are pissed. One great disad- 
^fSJpageof these wooden rings is, that with a slight motion, 
«ven that caused by a person walking overhead, the rings, 
if dose together, rattle, which is an annoyance even to an 
ordinary steeper, and is a weariness to an invalid. An 
•improvement Upon wooden rings is to have them of 
india-rubber. Metal rings should never be used. 


, . 1 '., HOME ,GARDENING. 

'• x ' i '. ; t B» VsgStablk garden {continued). 
ROTATION, dr Change of crops, is a matter of much 
imporiknee, as it is well known that each sort of plant 
" TsijijittiB a 'Somewhat different nourishment, so that one 
ijrop may unmediatcly succeed another, but it should be 
contrived mat a wide crop should follow a close one, or a 
Close crop a wide one. The seasons for planting or sow¬ 
ing the different vegetables should be particularly attended 
to, in order that each may be obtained as early as its 
riature will permit. Another very important subject is the 
Selection of seeds of the best kina. The quantity of 
ground to be sown or planted with each kind of vegetable 
;must be determined not only by the size of the garden, 
->■ but by the demands of the family. At the same time, it is 
^Advisable to' sow or plant rather more of each sort than you 
are likely to Want. No exact rule can be laid down in order 
. to proportion the crops properly, or as we. could really 
*«fwisft, and therefore the cultivator must, to a certain 
extent, Use his own judgment. 

‘ The duration of crops varies to a very great extent. The 
principal or best time for propagating the different kinds 
of vegetables is In the spring months —namely, February, 

. Mutch, and April, for crops to come on in summer ; while 
-... iBtwlcir .portions for succession during summer and 
’ "autumn may be sown or planted between the months of 

■ April and October. The season for pricking out and 
planting ^ach crop must be well attended to, doing it as 
soon 'as the seedlings or plants are sufficiently large for the 
purpose, and allowing ample room between each, without 
which they will neither grow large nor be well flavoured. 
The thinning out of the various seedling crops should 

■ likewise be attended to before the young plants have 
■; drawn e&ch other up too high. All kinds of vegetables 

gro# stronger, and arrive at greater perfection when there 
'is a free circulation of air between them, and the sun is not 
impeded; and for this reason we advise a bountiful 
supply of both, as soon after the plants make their 
appearance above ground as possible. Asa rule, people 
w Sre afraid of taking out a sufficient number of seedling 
•*, plants, excusing themselves by exclaiming, “ What a pity 
to pull them up; what a waste l” and so forth ; but they 
* little think that by overlooking or neglecting such a pre- 
mi -caution they frequently lose half or two-thirds of their 
. . crops. But we consider it a much greater pity to permit, 
any crop to gifow at will, so that plains chcjke or destroy 
one another. Of course such a state of things does not 
•exist with those who have had any experience, and for 
) -this rcason wc wish to impress upon other minds the 
importance of timely thinning in all cases. The eradication 
, of wheds is of equal importance; at all events, where 
beauty and order is the first consideration ; and it should 
v Be, with' as regards appearance and the health of the 
; plants,': "Very many gardens promise to supply abundant 
crops, attd vrould do so if the cultivator, either from negli¬ 
gence or fear df expendid not expose them to destruc¬ 
tion by obnoxious jjvceds, and his ground to be robbed by 
%em of its ridings. The best way to*gct rid of weeds is 
, Stbef by hoeing 6r’pulling them up by hand, and cither 
«b: ,expose them to.thesur* and air to either, or, what we 
topsider much better, to burn them on the spot, «tr throw 
them on the refuse heap and kill them by fermentation— 

, .no long asjhey are deprived of vitality it docs not matter 
p by what means. Watering is a matter of much impart* 


ance, as it hot onlyaffcrds a proper degree of moisture 
hut is of service in singingtho soil into a right condition 
for performing its various Functions or offices—in .a 'bond, 
dry earth of itself has little effect, but when moistened it 
has the property of decomposing atmospheric air, and of 
conveying its oxjteen (the air we breathe, and which is 
alike essential to the support of both animal and vegetable 
life) to the roots of those plants- which vegetate within it. 

•It also performs an important part in most of the changes 
which take place both-in the aningfl alyl vegetable 
kingdoms. Watering, however, in ' some cases, we look 
upon as productive of more harm than good; as in using 
hard or calcareous water, which if abundantly applied Will 
taint the vegetables, and, to a certain extent, injure the 
surface of the ground. Rain water should always be 
used, if possible, but when it cannot be obtained, resort 
must be had to pump or spring water that has been ex* 
posed long enough to become impregnated with the sun's 
rays. The time of watering must be regulated according 
as the,weather is cold or warm—that is to say, water in 
the evening from the commencement of June to the end 
of September; but at any other time of year we prefer the 
morning for the operation, although it is safe to moisten 
anything after sunset. Vegetable crops generally arc 
gathered by degrees, or wc may say the gathering should 
be commenced as early as possible, and be continued as 
long as there is any produce left. At the same time no 
portion of a crop should, be touched -until it has attained a 
certain or proper degree of maturity, nor after it lias 
begun to decay. In respect to the degree of maturity, a 
line must be*drawn, as it very much depends upop the 
particular taste of the growers : as in the case of cab¬ 
bages, some esteeming them most while open and greon* 
and others not until they are fully headed and blanched. 
The operation of gathering vegetables is performed either 
by cutting, as in the case of cabbages; by pulling or 
breaking, as in the case of peas, beans, and similar pro¬ 
ductions ; or by ^rawing or digging up, as in the case of 
turnips, onions, carrots, parsnips, potatoes, celery, and the 
like. In the performance of these operations flue regard 
should be had to those roots that will ultimately have to 
be stored away for future use - such as carrots, parsnips, 
potatoes, &t\, so as not to bruise them, as in such case 
they will cither rot or lose their flavour. As soon as each ■ 
crop is over, the roots and other remains*which domestic 
animals will not eat, should be removed to the compost *■ 
heap or dung yard, as such refuse is unsightly on t)ic 
ground, but invaluable as manure. 

Manure .—This is one of the most important requisites, 
for the garden ; the productive power .of the soil is 
continually weakened, ami, its nutriment extracted by, the 
crops grown upon it, and it is necessary to replace this 
by artificial meaijs. Any substance which, by bring 
mixed with soil, promotes vegetable growth, .is called a 
manure. Various substances are so employed ; some in . 
their natural state, others in a manufactured condition, 
and act upon the productive power of the soil with* 
different degrees of intensity. For the ordinary Vegetable ‘ 
garden the simplest manures are most generally used, as 
being most easily obtainable, and satisfying every tequife- 
ment. Horse manure is the most generally used of-these 
fertilising substances, and ft is generally found hutsj 
advantageous to use in a half-rotted condition, its h rule, 
the better the horses arc fed the .more valuable is the „ 
manure. It is certainly most economical to use St a^wr 
fresh as posable ; but it is very difficult to work'it into, 
the ground satisfactorily, as ft is apt to, clog ,the spade, 
and render the digging a difficult process, ' Where 
possible, the* befit mode off applying horse manure is 
to dig it i»i an inch or two below the ssrffie&tathe .vgaf. 
along* eacl* side of the plants it is htbaukti' W ‘ 

Cow manure & frequently- employed ■in' the: 

but. its fertilising powers are by awaits $e "pjjatVad? 1 » 
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that, of horse manure, * It is moSt frequently used as an 
ingredient;in*composts for potted plants. Cow manure 
should he gathered fresh, kept in a dry place, often 
turned over, and broken? into small pieces before using. 
The other unmanufactured manures generally available, 
are those from the piggery and hen-roost, which are very 
valuable, and often the only manures obtainable by die 
cottager. Liquid manure, either specially manufactured 
from fertilising substances in a dry state, or merely as 
the drainings from the manure heap, is most generally 
used for stimulating the growth of fruit and flowers. Of 
the special application of other manures and fertilisers, 
such as lime, salt,»guano, sand, peat, and the like, we 
Shall speak when we have to discuss the treatment of the 
various plants, for which they arc specially valuable. It is 
only of late years that attention has been turned to the 
employment of sewage as a manure—in this country, at 
least, for in many others its value has long been recog¬ 
nised. Its disagreeable' odour long prevented its being 
generally employed; but great ingenuity was brought to 
bear upon the subject of deodorising it. Mr. Motile, by 
his simple invention of the earth closet, has at last 
succeeded in reducing all the drawbacks of sewage 
manure to a minimum, utilising valuable substances 
hitherto wasted, and removing from our houses noxious 
smells: which poisoned fresh air, and produced diseases 
innumerable. Mr. Moule thus states Ins case ;— 

“The earth of the garden, if dried—or dried and pow¬ 
dered clay—will suck up the liquid part of the privy-soil; 
and, if applied at onev and cartfully mixed, will destroy 
all bad smell and all nasty appearance in the solid pari, 
and will keep all the value of the manure. Three hulf- 
ptnts of earth, or even one pint, will be enough for each 
time. And earth thus mixed even once is very good 
manure. But if, after mixing, you throw it. into a shed 
and dry it, you may use it again and again ; and the 
oftener you use it, the stronger the manure will be. I 
have used some seven, and even eight times; and yet, 

’ even after being so often mixed, there is no bad smell 
with the substance; and no one, if not told, would know 
what it is. 

“ The proper way to apply it to your garden is either to 
powder or sift it, and scatter it in small quantities over 
your seed beds of cabbage, turnips, onions, or lettuces. 
Or, if you arc putting in peas or beans, then mix with 
water about half a pound, according to its strength and 
the length ot your drill, and put it ir^ with five or six 
gallons of water. If you are putting in plants, use water 
in the same way. Make a good hole with your setter, 
and fill it with the thin mud. One pound weight of thaL 
which has been mixed five tinlcs is quite enough, if used 
ip this way, for s’..v dozen broccoli or cabbage plants. 

“ But now, how is this plan to be wofkcd out ? At once 
fill up your privy vault. Let the seat be made in the com- 
' mon Way, only without any vault beneath. Under the seat 
tplace a large bucket or box, or, if you have nothing else, an 
old washihg-pan. A bucket is the best, because it is more 
easily handled, only let it have a good sized bail or handle, 
By’the side of the seat have a box that will hold (say) a 
bushel of dried earth, and a scoop or old basin that will take 
Up a pint or a pint and a half, and let that quantity of earth 
be throjy* into the bucket or pan even - time it is used. 
The bucket may be put in or taken out from above by 
•hiving the whole Cove? moved with hinges, or else through' 1 
a door in front or at the back.. 

, “ IFyou can make a placerinto which ypu*could go from 
your upstairs room, there jioulcl be no need of a bucket 
hr pan; earth and all 4!ught fall into the clace below 
(which would of .course be enclosed), and there it might 
at pnes be mixed and dried.” , , t 

, In our articles on the Construction of the House We 
• shall have occasion to allude again t’o the empJoyment pf 
this valuable invention. 


THE HOUSE; 


■DRAINAGE. ,■ ; •• 

In building or purchasing a bouse in London and other 
large towns, we usually find some system of general, 
drainage, if the roads have been formed, and therefore 
we may confine our attention solely to the proper drain¬ 
age of the house. ♦ ’ 

In country places where there is no system of drainage, ^ 
each house lias to be drained separately, and the subject 
being more complicated, professional advice should be' 
taken as to the best mode of disposing of the drainage. 

There are two systems of drainage generally adopted in 
the country- viz., by draining into some adjacent water, 
or by cesspools and liquid manure tanks. The first mode 
of getting rid of the drainage is generally considered pre¬ 
ferable to that of cesspools, provided that the water we 
drain into is some river or running stream of sufficient 
depth and velocity to carry off the drainage ; for if the 
water be shallow, or merely a pond that is likely to 
become stagnant, we arc in danger of poisoning not only 
the water but the air of the neighbourhood, and so of 
becoming a serious nuisance to our neighbours. 

Cesspools ‘ should be carefully constructed of good 
substantial brickwork, built perfectly impervious, so as 
to prevent the possibility of escape of liquid sewage: for 
thrc reason they should be sufficiently far removed from, 
the nearest point of any dwelling-house- at*least, a hun¬ 
dred feet—to allow of the cesspool being periodically 
opened for the purpose of cleansing or emptying. Care 
should also be taken that the cesspool is not constructed 
near any well, where water might become contaminated 
by any pel eolation of drainage matter from the cesspool. 
The drain-pipes from the house in connection with the 
cesspool should not be laid along the walks in the garden, 
or in any position where it may be inconvenient .to open 
up the ground for the purpose of examining* them. If. 
possible, every cesspool should have an overflow pipe to 
take off the surplus liquid matter, which is comparatively 
innocuous, and can be drained off into some neighbouring 
ditch or water or liquid manure tank. By this means the 
contents of the cesspool can always be maintained at the 
same level, and all danger of an overflow is avoided; 
moreover, the necessity of frequent emptying is obviated, 
a practice always to be avoided as much as possible. 

The uses of cesspools in conjunction with open privies 
in London and other large towns, is, we are thankful to 
say, now almost unknown ; and, indeed, where there ls«a '* 
general system of drainage, such a practice is illegal, and 
cannot exist. But where such things do still exist,-every 
precaution should be taken not only that the ■ privy is 
properly trapped, but that it should be supplied with 
water, and the cesspool substantially constructed of brick¬ 
work with an overflow. For cottages in rural districts the 
cesspool might take the form of a liquid manure tank, 
one of which might be made large enough to serve two ot« 
three cottages. The liquid contents can be drawn up*by J 
means of a well and pump, but whether a cesspool or * 
manure tank bo employed to take the soilage, in both 
cases the water-closet should be trapped with an ordinary 
syphon trap, and if constructed over the cesspool or tank, 
an extra length of pipe should be affixed to dip into the , 
Sewage. By this means the air of thi; t cottage in the 
immediate vicinity is kept comparatively pure. 

Construction of House Drains .—House drains are 
generally constructed of two materials- viz., of brick, -or 
earthenware and stoneware. Tho chief point to be con¬ 
sidered in the construction of drains is, that they shouh| 
be perfectly air tight and thoroughly efficient—that is to 
say, they shcmld t offer no impediment of any Jjind tp Sin- 
easy passage of any sewage matter that may have 
through them. Drains constructed wholly brick' d** 
this account are unsuitable for ordinary drainage,;--pair- 1 
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tieularly in small houses, as, from their mode of construe- j freely throtigh the drains, particularly when the fail is 
tioti, (of rectangular bricks and mortslr or cement) they j very small, as is but too often the case* * 
cannot efficiently fulfil these requirements ; they cannot j Fall .—House drains should not have a fall from their 
bo made perfectly air tight, thus allowing the escape of j head to the junction with the sewer of less than one inch, 
noxious gases and perhaps liquid matter, and the imper- ; in every ten feet, and more than this where possible,; 
fections and irregularities which necessarily occur in the j unfortunately, however, from the prevailing custom, par- 
construction of the joints, seriously interfere with the easy I tieularly in London, of having all the kitchen offices - in 
and free passage of sewage matter, particularly when it is the basement of the house, and below the level of the 
reduced to,small quantities of semi-liquid matter. There streets, there is great difficulty in getting a good fall for 
is no portion of ordinary house building so likely to be ■ lire house drains, which are often laid with little or no 
neglected and carelessly done as the construction of the , fall at all. We think, however, that for small houses 
drains, and unless the workmen are thoroughly super- ; containing from eight to twelve rooms, a six-inch -pipe 
intended, constant mistakes will occur which cannot be , drain (if laid to a proper fall) will be found amply sum** 
rectified after the drains are covered in and tlic house j cient, whilst a nine-inch drain will suffice for houses of 
inhabited, without great annoyance and discomfort to the ; the largest size. Pipes of larger size than this can only 
inmates; thus, we have known instances where drains ' be required in very exceptional cases, such as schools, 


have become choked up, causing, of course, 
the most unpleasant smells in the house 
.*, (which are very often put down to other 
causes), merely through the carelessness of 
the workmen, who in building the drains, 
have allowed large pieces of mortar to tumble 
into the drain—this is a very common occur¬ 
rence in brick drains. For 
these* and other reasons wc 
confidently recommend pipe 
drainage as being in every 
« way preferable to brick, par¬ 
ticularly for ordinary sized 
houses ; great care, however, 

* should also be taken in their 
construction. We think the 
best drain-pipes that are now 
made are the vitrified stone¬ 
ware ; these are to be pre¬ 
ferred to the glazed earthen¬ 
ware pipes which arc cheaper, 
but are neither so strong 
nor durable as the .vitrified, 
and the inside is apt *to 
become corroded with the 
sewage matter, which, when 
removed, causes the half- 
burnt earthenware to ab¬ 
sorb the foul water, and thus 
the pipe soon becomes de 





hospitals, and manufactories, or where there 
may be large quantities of water used. A 
five-inch soil pipe will be found sufficient for 
water-closets, and from one and a half to 
three inches for the waste pipes of sinks. 
Care should be taken to see that the joints 
of the drain pipes are properly executed in 
. cement of the best quality, 
and not in clay or mortar, 
it being of the greatest im¬ 
portance to prevent the pcssi- 
bility of any escape of effluvia 
or liquid matter through the 
joints. The pipes should be 
laid with their socket joints 
in the direction of the fall. 
In cheaply built houses it is 
not an uncommon practice 
for workmen to connect to¬ 
gether drain pipes of unequal 
diameter, concealing the ill- 
fitting joints by cement. Wc 
need not say that such a 
dangerous practice will be 
sure to attract attention 
sooner or later, as, in truth, 
all the dodges that may be 
resorted to by careless work¬ 
men in indifferently built 
houses. The connection be- 


caycd and worthless. There can be no falser economy ; tween the house drain and the public sewer*ls a matter of 
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than the use of inferior materials for drains, lor if they arc 
fiot properly constructed in the first ’instance and of good 
materials, they are sure to become an endless source of 
annoyance. Soil pipes from water-closets when possible 
should be of lead, not iron or carthcnwaic, the latter are 
■» of course cheaper than lead, and galvanised iron pipes are 
therefore very commonly used in cheaply built houses. 
They ate not, hovv6ver, to Ire recommended, as they arc 
sttre to corrode in the inside and require repair, which, 
, ‘’front the ordinary position of soil pipes inside houses, 
< either in angles or in chases ift the walls, is always to be 


such importance* that it is now generally undertaken by 
the district board of works, under the direction of their 
own surveyor a«*d workmen; and in London and most 
towns it is the duty of the board of works to see that 
:iil house drains are properly constructed and trapped, 
and they have power to compel the owners to have the 
same altered and improved when not so done. We may 
add that the level of the drains should, always be kept 
as high as possible, so that tho connection with the main, 
sewer may be above the invert. It is not an uncommon , 
practice to find houses built in new districts before the 


avoided as much as possible. Waste, water-pipes from roads arc properly formed and the main, drainage coin 
sinks may be of lead or earthenware, though lead are of j pletcd, and in such cases cesspools are made in the rear 
course preferable ; great care should be taken that they ' of the houses to receive the drainage until the maim sewer 


are not ipade too small, as from the greasy matters that 
are sure to pass through them, they are soon apt to get 
choked.; . < 

Sfa* afVrains ,.—.With respect to the size of drains, the 
chief point to be retncinhered is that, whilst they are made 
sufficiently large to ensure an immediate discharge Of idl 


is formed; and when the connection is made, between 
the house drainage and the sewer, the cesspool is apt to 
be forgotten or not properly emptied and filled up, thus 
causing great annoyance. ** 

Traps .—We come now to perhaps the most important 
portion of our Subject—viz., the trapping of drains or the* 


matter that may have to pass t %rough them, at the ! means that are generally takdi^o prevent the escape of 
«aine time, care should be taken that grey are not made j foul air fflBn the drains or sowers in teahouses hr yards* 

‘ The preservation of the purity of air in every house, and' 
therefore t S a great exfent rihe health and comfort of the 
inmates, depends very mucfi'iipon this ..apparently simple * 
question. In the first place, as simplicity should fee the 


too large to: ehsurc this object. There is qpitc 0% much 
danger inJiaving the drains too large a* too small, as in 
the formerirjasc, when the sewage matter is reduced in 
Quantity it is apt *0 .becdtne sl ugg ish, and will not pass 
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drains, 

formed 


each junction will require to be separately trapped'in ventilated by the rain-water pipe, of which We shall speak 
addition to the connection between the drain and the presently, All the traps are indicated on the plap” bythc 
main sewer. The traps should be of the simples^ form, letter T. The water-closet on the ground floor is trapped ' 


main sewer. The traps should be of the simples^ form, letter T. The water-closet on the ground floor is trapped 
and the least expensive ; perhaps the best form of trap with a D trap (as being a superior closet), while the other 

a . i: . I 11 ‘ 1 ^ x _ .. x . x _ m . . ' ‘ . 


■and the least liable to get out 

of order or require cleaning - r -— 

is the common syphon trap, r -, -«---nr 

made of the same material and * s •- 

of the same length as the • I 

drain pipe. One of these traps J Z M 

should be inserted at the foot 
of every soil or waste-water | 
pipe where it is connected with I rr.rE : ?— --- - - .-life 

the house drain, and also at rj 

the junction with the sewer. 11 

Should there be only one 

water-closet to the house, it may be situated near to the 
sink, so that the refuse water may enter the same trap as 
the water-closet, and so help to flush the drain. In all 
cases, however, the drain should be .flushed with water 
.along its entire course, and where tlu: waste from the sink 


or a rain-water pipe may not be sufficient, a supply must | moving the stone <: 
be procured from the cistern by 

means of the over-flow pipe, of •*TTjaygc«i«M^ 

which we shall speak presently. J . ta [0, d . 3 *—-• -J j | 

With respect to the ordinary bell J 1 w\r 

traps for sinks and areas, much *'i |L v 4 w^ ||--«- 

objection has been found in con- J SMOIt,l,c room, h ® 

sequence of the facility with which 3 / S. 

they are apt to get out of order ; |j Nss, 

this more often arises, however, 
from their misuse than from any 

great fault in their construction. B 

Thus, through the carelessness 1 

of servants, the wa^te pipes often * . ' s 5 ' i 

get choked up with grease and 


water-closet in the basement 
——— ■ - would have a stoneware pan 

IgjSgjn Il fT j ar) d syphon trap ; there would 

$3H be a syphon trap also at* the 

— — I I I _ foot of the rain-water pipe, and 

_ _ there should also be a cast- 

r],| "j - lead syphon trap to the lava- 

_etl tory and sink, but no bety 

a ——- : v' -Li- traps are used,the sink having 

2 merely a grating to prevent the 

passage of rubbish. Under¬ 
neath the foot of the rain-water 
pipe, a small brick cesspool about fourteen inches square 
should be constructed, covered with a five-hole sink stone 
to receive all rubbish that is sure to be washed down the 
pipe, and which it is desirable to exclude from the drain. 
The cesspool can easily be cleaned out by merely re- 

,,,......„ *1,,. .... :„.a i i • i •_ 


tig. A syphon trap is fixed in 
the same, and connected with 
the drain. 'This arrangement is, 
shown in the illustration, Fig. 4.- * 
The Ventilation of Drains is 
another matter that is not so 
generally aitended to as Its 
importance deserves. In most 
houses the only mode of ven¬ 
tilating the drains is by means 
of the rain-water pipes; when 
this is the case, the head of the 
rain-water pipe should on no 
afccount be situated near any 
window (as is very often the 


other matter which should not be allowed to enter the ’ case), thus allowing the entry of foul air direct from the 
trap at all. The bell trap is then, of course, remov 'd 1 drains into the bedrooms. The better plan is to construct 
in order to clear away the obstruction, and pul on one | a proper ventilating pipe or shaft direct from the drains, 
side for a time (perhaps gets broken), allowing, of course, 1 and terminating above the roof, where the foul air is per- 
the free ingress of find air into the house not only from ' fc-’tlv harmless ; another plan would be to utilise tall 
the house drain, but the sewer. The remedy adopted in , chimneys as ventilating shafts; in any cast; the ventilation 


some cases of soldering the top 
of the bell trap down is, per¬ 
haps, worse than the disease, 
as this will not prevent the ac¬ 
cumulation of grease. Various 
improvements nave been made * 
in the ordinary bell traps. 

The accompanying drawings 
show ttye complete arrange¬ 
ment of the drainage for water- 
closets, lavatory, sink, and yard 
, for in ordinary house, in which 
the chief object has been to 
collect all the waste-water pipes 


Jcu llery 


and terminating above the roof, where the foul air is per- 
fc’tlv harmless ; another plan would be to utilise tall 
chimneys as ventilating shafts; in any case the ventilation 

of drains is a most important 
—matter, and should be as near 
x..V : " ^ the head of the drain as pos- 

=aeaa -^%T; siblc. Traps, however gooS 

- maybe their construction, are 

jjpd -m.— » ' always liable to get out of 

K>— H — U —order, and cannot be implicitly 
s. relied upon to prevent the pas- * 

.'age of foul air, as the water 
—■affl Lia m tliem may become dried up 

Kitchen by evaporation. 

0 $ Inspection of Drains.—ft n* i 


the chief object has been to 4 - I'-' j concluding these remarks upon 

collect all the waste-water pipes * drainage, wc ivould add that it 

at the hehd of the drain behind the water-closets, in order is most important to h ive ready access to the drains for 
tp flush the drains along their entire length. • the purpose of inspecting or cleansing them. Most people 

The baaement plan, Fig. 4, shows a scullery twelve feet are acquainted with the serious inconvenience of being 
: _-_1 . .:«i. . xi_ * _i_i* .1 * _ ^ _ ,t.„ .1 • _ . ... v 


iht bagement plan, J1^. 4, shows a scullery twelve feet 
by eighffeet sty inches, with copper and sink; behind this 
there is a water-closet*for servants ; on the ground floor 
^kboris, F'g. 3, a. smoking cr gentleman’s room, with fireplace 
und lavatory ; andanothcr water-closet aboverfhe one below. 
TJte ether plan, Fig. 2, shows the lead or zinc flat above, 
whtr * cistern to supply tlfWvo water-closets, lavatory, and 
sihky al**f a sm$U skylight to tight the w&tcr-eiflsct. The 
aecliort,as showsfin rig. 1, is taken through the two rooms 
and both the water-closets, ami i<? intended tfc shcAv the' 
t ' various soil and water pipds writh their connections, &c. 
The state pipes from the lavatory and sinkare intended to 


obliged to have the drains uncovered-; thus it is most 
important, in the first place, that the drains should be so 
laid «u to cause the least possible inconvenience when 
this is required to be done ; and we should very strongly 
urge every one nflio rents or purchases a house to pro¬ 
cure from the builder a rough plan, the preparation 
of which need cost but very little, showing the complete 
syt.tenv«f the.drainage. Some people are of opinion that 
drains should never be laid inside the house tit aM, and that 
all water-closets and sinks should be situated close to, an 
external wall, so that the soil and refuse water may be 
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. discharged into the drain outside the house. No doubt 
■■ this would be an excellent plan, its it would, in a great 
measure, prevent much annoyance-to the inmates of a 
house; but, unfortunately for many reasons, it is very 
_ difficult to jearry outj more particularly in towns, where 
' the water-closet is ofton placed in the yard, or in the rear 
* of the houses and ■ has to be connected with the main 
, sewer which runs along the street in front. We think, 
hpWevOr, that the inconvenience of the plan now generally 
adopted in towns, vis., of carrying the drain through the 
hdule, is, Capable of being reduced to a minimum by 
simply adopting ordinary precautions, and seeing that the 
Work is thoroughly aafreflicicntly carried out. 

Wcfiave endcavouredin these remarks upon drainage 
fo render the subject as intelligible as possible to our 
readers,: -In conclusion, we would again say that it is a 
matter that should never be neglected, and we earnestly 

- . recommend any of our readers who may intend purchasing, 

- ratting, or building, a bouse, to ascertain that at least 
three conditions have been fulfilled with regard to the 
drainage 

. I. That the house, has a separate and distinct drainage, 
properly connected with the main sewer. 

a. That the house drain is efficiently constructed of 
_ .pro]per stoneware pipes lai'd to a sufficient fall. 

3, That alt connections with the drain are properly 
,.trapped to prevent the escape of foul aii. 

*• .. « 
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-■ . gas. 

Apeofer, and correct understanding of the composition 
• of gas, and the best appliances for the obtaining of arti- 
• ». ficial light and heat from it, is one of the most important 
branches of domestic economy; and when wc consider 
tite frightful waste resulting from a want of appreciation 
of its principles, and of the danger of fire or explosion 
■ which may arise to a community from ignorance or care¬ 
lessness on the part«of any single individual, wc feel sure 
that it is impossible to make the subject too plain, or to 
bestow too much attention upon it.' How many lament¬ 
able accidents would have been avoided, even by a most 
superficial knowledge, it is needless to mention ; but we 
feel that few people appreciate the necessity of economy 
of gas as its real importance and magnitude would war¬ 
rant. Coal gas is obtained from various kinds of coal by 
distillation at a gpeat heat, different varieties of that 
mineral producing more or less economical results. We 
do not, however, intend even to touch on the manufacture 
of gas in the present paper, although we may in some 
future paper give sufficiently clear instructions to enable 
_ those of our correspondents who live in neighbourhoods 
where gas is not procurable, to make it for themselves. 

, 'We have hero to deal with the consumption of the manu- 
_ , ' feared article in the best possible way. Nor is it for 
;■«here to deal with the chemical composition of gas, 
iV except juft so far as is absolutely necessary in order to 
' /understand the principles of its combustion, though we 
1 *shidl have, in^he course of our article, to consider the 
use of gas in the house, whether for wanning or lighting, 
andjtsbfearing on the health of the occupants. 

Coal gSS, or carburetted hydrogen, is a certain known 
combination of the gaseous element hydrogen and par¬ 
ticles of carbon iti a vqjatile form. Other elements mixed* 
with the gas in iI* first stage of manufacture are, to a 
certain einent, although not altogether, cleared away in 
|he after process of purification. Pv*ic hydrogen, by itself, 
is incombustible, and will only burn when in combination 
‘with Oxygen gas or atmospheric air’bontaiiungoxygen. 

‘ Again, pure hydrogen, when burnt in cambinaubn with 
pir, gjvStS, ortly a yery MriaD amount of light, yet it 
... evolves;gSeai' neat; 1 bufewnen aproper amount of car* 
i. boniferous particles axe ikixednp and burnt with‘a suffi- 


cient quantity of hydtogen to make them perfectly 
incandescent—tliat is, white hot-the greatest possible 
light is obtained. We therefore see that we Can bum 
gas in two totally opposite ways, the object being to 
produce perfect combustion, and the utter consumption 
of the carbon therein contained, thereby obtaining the 
greatest possible amount of ,heat j the other being the 
burning of hydrogen and oxygen in just such proportions 
as will produce the greatest incandescence in the par¬ 
ticles of carbon, and consequently the greatest light- 
Let us illustrate this by a simple experiment Light an 
ordinary burner, turn it up to the best light it will give, 
and examine it closely. At the lowef portion of the flame 
an intense blue colour appears for some distance up, where 
the heat of the combustion has been sufficient to liberate 
the innumerable solid particles of carbon, and to make 
them white hot. Now turn up the burner to its highest 
extent, and, if the pressure is sufficient, the gas will rush 
out with violence, combining with the air imperfectly, 
the carbon not being -exposed to the heating action 
sufficiently long to become incandescent. It will thus 
be seen that the quantity of gas consumed is no cri¬ 
terion to the amount of light produced. If this fact is' 
borne in mind, it will explain the reason fpr the precise - 
forms of gas-burners we shall have to refer to hereafter. 

It will be necessary, for distinction's sake, to divide the 
whole subject into two heads—viz., lighting by gas and 
heating by gas. Let us, however, first look into- the more 
practical question of getting a supply of gas to burn, 
and examine ,the network of pipes which bring it to us, 
before we go too deeply intq theory. Wc will suppose 
that our reader has taken a house mto which gas is not 
laid, and we will trace through each detail he will have to 
look to in order to get it. First find out the gas company 
who have mains on the road, to whom write and state the 
number of burners required. The company will then 
take the expense and* responsibility of bringing in a 
service from their main into the house. It is necessary 
for them to communicate with the parish authorities before 
disturbing the roadway; but the householder has no 
trouble whatever in the matter. The company will also 
supply a meter (properly tested and attested by a Govern¬ 
ment inspector) at a certain fixed charge, or, if the con¬ 
sumer desires it, at a regular yearly rental; or the consumer 
may supply his pwn meter if he likes, but in any case tlie 
inspector’s seal is necessary before fixing. The service- 
pipe once insida the house, and the meter brought, the 
responsibility falls. on the householder, whose gas-fitter 
now takes up the matter. A tap should be fixed on the 
service-pipe as s&m aftc^its entry into the house aS pos¬ 
sible, as, in case of fire or escape of gas, it should be 
altogether turned off at the tap. From the tap proceeds 
a pipe, usually of lead, to the inlet hole of the meter, and 
from the outlet another pipe of lead communicates with 
the in-door service of pipes. The reason for these pipes, 
being of lead seems to be for the convenience of bending 
them into the curves almost always required; but 
wflfcrc the substitution of iron pipes is possible, such a 
course would be desirable. Concerning meters we will 
say nothing at all now, as we intendto devote a Chapter 
entirely to the subject The service consists of a. spries of 
pipes of .various dimensions, and should be *'aontriyq^, 
after the manner of the arteries Sifid veins in the. human 
body—viz., that each set of pipes should be diminished ijte- 
size a9 successive branches off on cither side reduce the 
work it has to do. In an ortlinary-sizid house of twenty-, 
five or thirty burners, a one^rch main would be ample, 
and a twqgty-light meter; but n would ohly bd Jteccs&siry • 
to continue such a size and bore a small ppifibn of the 
whole length, the pipe gradually tapering down fo 
smallest sire of compositioif’pipe., wbjeh Js. ahout one*<3^rth.- ■ 
ofan itiefa internal, and. the bore must be in mwpoijtibh .as: * 
the successive points of consumption are Supplied. / 
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HOUSEHOLD 'AMUSEkENTS.—VII. 

, Impromptu JfrnMftce,,—This is a pastime well suited to 
^chudreh of a. largergrowth,’' and a conipany of intelli¬ 
gent young men and women may find it very attractive. 
The peracn who commences the game ujroertakes to relate 
a story, ojr .rathe? to begin the narrative, for the’story 
must be taikeu up and continued by other members of the 
pasty.., The first narrator assigns to others different cha¬ 
racters in the»tale, *r objects to be incidentally mentioned 
.fin it; and whenever ohe of these characters or objects is 
named, the person who represents it must immediately 
take the narrator’s ptoee and proceed with the relation as 
best he may, until he can shift the burden in'like manner. 
If his imagination is not very fertile, or he is unpractised 
at the game, he can relieve himself of the task by men¬ 
tioning, as soon as possible, an object which has its repre¬ 
sentative before him ; but whenever somebody more ready 
or more experienced is called upon, he will do well to keep 
the narrative up for a short time, by some play of his 
fancy, before passing it on by the introduction of another 
name. 

Throughout the game some degree of consistency must 
be preserved by the various impromptu reciters, so that 
the so-called story may be connected in its various parts, 
however ludicrous may be some of the turns in the tale 
during it* passage from mouth to mouth. 

The rules of the game are, first, that any one who fails 
to take up the relation immediately the name lie has 
adopted is uttered, incurs a forfeit. Next, that the nar¬ 
rator may at any time pause and point to onfc of the com¬ 
pany to supply him with a word, contrary to the seme of 
iwhat has gone before, which must be immediately done, 
under penalty of a forfeit; but the word given must at 
once be introduced into the narration, and this must go 
on smoothly notwithstanding, or a forfeit is paid by the 
narrator. To call for a word is therefore an experiment 
which should not be tried by an unpractised story-teller, 
but, in the hands of an expert who has sufficient dexterity 
to turn an awkward word to good use, adds greatly to the 
general amusement. 

To make our description more clear by illustration, wc 
will suppose one of a company to commence a romance, 
which he entitles, “ The Lovely Pettina ; or, the Merchant, 
the Prince, and the Pirate Chief.” He allots some of the 
characters, assuming to himself, say, the merchant , while 
the company suggest others, and also objects to be intro¬ 
duced, such as sea, ships, bales, black flat* cutlass, dagger, 
&C., until every one present-is provided with a name, t <5 
which he must respond. The first narrator then proceeds 
in something like the following sitain :— 

, ? Once-upon a time there dwelt, in the city of Nowhcrc- 
in-ParticuJar, a merchant, who traded with all parts of the 
world, and was renowned for his wealth. Besides heaps 
of money, he had vast stores of Indian shawls, nose-rings, 
tomahawks, jews'-harps, guano, and anchovies, with dia¬ 
monds, rubies, macadamised flints, and other precious 
sfojrics. But, above alibis possessions, he prized his orjy 
daughter, Pettina? — 

Pettina.— u The fame of whose beauty had gone where- 
evpr his .i/irAr’’— * 

*, SXi£s.—( Had sailed. She was believed to be the lovc- 
liesmrl m the yvorld, When she walked in the garden 
the Bowers turned their “heads to look at her. and drooped 
IBsirown afterwards, while the birds admiringly called 
a^er-hefc ^Sweet, ^veet, sweet!” The merchant "— ' 
i Loved her>ven more for her amiable quali-. 

% her beaaty, he looked at her he felt 

f 'nbd^ .at some ohe for a word, aniif receives 
at the, thought that ..she had 
i’iwcfity. summers wfthqtft son: 

length the 


... _, summers with(Mt e soveresji: lining 
IMS share with her his throne. At .length the news 
camqote day across the sea "~e~ 
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Sea.— a That her fame had reached the court of the 
Emperor of all the Indies and of several other places 
besides, and that his eldest son was on his way to, seek 
her for his wife. >The name of this prince”— “ ,, 

Prince.— u Whs Ramjamjee Howareyoumabbpj, ■ and , 
when he heard of her charms he had (looks for a word, * 
and gets “ skedaddled”) skedaddled as quickly aspossihic 
into his father’s presence, and, knocking hishcua twelve . 
times on the floor, according to the custom of the country, 
humbly asked permission to go and pay court to the * 
beautiful Pettina .”— ’ 

Pettina. —“The Emperor was in one of his most amiable 
moods. The merchant”— 

Merchant. —“ Had just sent him twelve tons of explosive 
lollipops, of which he was very fond, but they had nar* 
rowly escaped falling into the hands of Crossbones, the 
pirate chief ”— 

Pirate Chief. —“ Waving his sceptre three times round 
his head, tile emperor looked at the prince”— 

Prince. —“And, smiling affectionately, pointed to the 
door with the simple remark, ‘Hook it!’ Ramjamjee 
obeyed, and as he vanished, the emperor, with great dig¬ 
nity, took off his slipper, richly adorned with jewels, and 
threw it after him, for luck. The prudent lad hastily . 
picked it up. and put it in his pocket to help, to pay 
expenses, for it was his intention to take with him several 
bales "— • 

Bales. —“ Of Cashmere nightcaps for the giants of Pata- * 
gonia, where he intended to touch on his way. As soon 
as possible he started, but not without taking with him a 
wonderful dagger,” — 

Dagger. —“ Which had been given to him by his grand¬ 
mother, and which was said to have been fashioned by a 
great magician. This dagger had the peculiar power of 
twisting itself up into three knots in the body of a person 
struck with it, so that it made a very—(looks for a word, 
and has given him “ beautiful”) bcautiftil case fora doctor, 
and few people who ran against it wished to try it a second 
time. Very proud of it was th^prinac,”— 

Prince. —“And he had made some verses upon it, which 
were set to music by a composer, very- celebrated in 
thosq countries, and known by the name of Oftenbark.. 

He had gone some distance on his journey, and was one 
evening whistling ‘The Dagger of my Grandmother’oti 
the quarter-deck of his ship;' 

Ship .—“ When, low on the horizon, there appeared a 
(nods for a word, and “porcupine” is given him) porcu¬ 
pine-like object, which proved to be the vessel, bristling 
with masts, of the pirate, chief.” — 

Pirate. Chief- “He had heard of the sailing of Rant-, 
jamjec Howarcyoumabhoy, and had sharpened his- 
cutlass?— 

Cutlass. —“ Making a solemn vow to take his vessel, m * 
kill him, and sell all his treasures for the improvement 
of. his own model farm. So now, hoisting the black 
fiag?- 

Blackfag. —“He made all sail after his prey, and*a 
terrific combat ensued.” 

Here wc may leave the story-, as the rpader will guess 
how the prince would probably be made, in the course of 
the narrative, to vanquish the pirate, and to be successful 
in his suit for the hand of the fair Pettina. We have 
given no indication of the incidental forfeits, but the. 
game would scarcely proceed so far as this Without giving. 
rise torseveral. It will be observed, too, that the cha¬ 
racter of Pettina, for instance, is supposed to have been 
assigned to a lady finfamiliarwith the game, who is there¬ 
fore anxious, as soon as the narration comes to her turn, 
to pass it on to some one else. ■ .» 

Any degree of humour or gravity may be imported info \ 
the pastime, according to the disposition of the dompany, 

1 who may, if they please, choose some sentimental, his¬ 
torical, or fairy-tale subject, as that of their “ romance.” 
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DOMESTIC /SURGERY. ( . 

1 VARIOUS ailments.' ( 

A Cold in tht Eye*~~TMb : j* a very common affection, 
and consists in an inflamed condition of the membrane 
•* covering the eye-ball and lining the eyc-lids, and is often 
dee, as the name implies, to exposure to a draught The 
:pariept fe#s as if some dust had got into the eye, and can 
sometimes he hardly persuaded to the contrary; the white 
aif the eye itself is seen to be reddened, and there is a con¬ 
stant flow pf blinding scalding tears. The best treatment 
is' to foment *he eyes with pure warm water, or better, 
-with water in which two or three- crushed poppy-heads 
have been boiled for half an hour, to extract their sedative 
equalities., A shade should be worn over the eyes in the 
intervals of fomenting, and a dose of rhubarb and mag¬ 
nesia. should be administered. If the inflammation does 
hot subside in a day or two, a doctor should be consulted, 

. if passible; but, if this is not possible, good will probably 
be done by dropping into the eyes, two or three times a 
, day, some solution of sulphate of sine or white vitriol, in 
the proportion of one grain to two table-spoonfuls of water. 

Strumous 'children, especially when improperly fed, 
often suffer from another form of inflammation of the eye, 
in which the Chief symptom is intolerance of light, the 
child using its hands^to exclude the light as much as pos¬ 
sible, or, if in bed, burying its head beneath the clothes. 

* These cases require careful local and constitutional treat- 
, ment, for which medic&l advice should be sought; but, 

wanting this, the little patient will be much relieved by 
having its eyes frequently bathed with cold water, and 
wearing a green shade over them. 

" New-born children occasionally suffer from another 
disease of the eye, of which the chief symptom is a dis¬ 
charge of yellow fluid or pus from beneath the lids, which 
are apt to be glued together by the discharge drying on 
them. This is a very serious affection, since the sight of 
the eye may be utterly lost if it is neglected, and medical 
advied should, therefore, obtained. In its absence, the 
eye should be carefully washed out several times a day 
with warm water, and a lotion of alum, in the proportion 
of ten grains to an ounce of water, be thoroughly applied. 
In doing this, the greatest care must be taken not to con¬ 
vey any of the yellow fluid into the eye of another person, 
since it is highly contagious,’ and will certainly iPad to 
violent inflammation of any eye it happens to touch. 

In washing a child’s eye, the best plan is for one person 
tt» hold it firmly on its back with its head secured between 
’’the knees of the nurse who is to wash it, and its body rest- 
, ing on the knees of the assistant. Gently separating the 
eyc-lids with the fore-finger and thumb, the nurse then lets 
the water or lotion trickle in between them from a small, 

* clean, and soft sponge,.then wipes the lids gently with the 
sponge, and repeats the operation on the opposite eye. 
: \Vhen eye-drops have to be applied, the same position 

t Should be adopted, and the drops may be conveniently 
! * extracted from the phial and inserted between the lids 
with an ordinary quill-pen, the nib of which has been 
rounded off. In making a shade for the eye, a piece of 
card-board large enough to cover both eyes, and shaped 
out Ip,as to fit the forehead, should be covered with green 
silk, and attached by a ribbon round the forehead. 

' A Etye in the Eye is a little abscess formed at the edge 
of the eye-lid by the inflammation of one of the little 
follicles which lubricate its edge. It generally occurs in 
persons out of liqalth, or in strumous children, and is apt 
to occur again dpd again until the health is improved- At 
the commencement of the disorder, the part is sure to’be 
•' swollen and red, and feels hot ami uncomfortable to the 
patient; then it.begtRf to throb, and matter foitrts, as is 
■ shown by dm yellow point in the centre of the “ stye,’’ 
When th^ is let - u£ or discharges itself, the inflammation 
- subsides, and the lid . gets weu rapidly. In the early 


stage, the only treatment is to -bathe! die eye fteqwfcntly 
with hot wafer, and at night to put a Btead and water 
poultice over it. When, .dm matter forms, i* may be 
.pricked and let out with a needle, if the patient will be 
steady enough tp allow this to be -done without danger to 
the <;ye, though ^here is a popular but unfounded preju¬ 
dice that any interference with a stye leads to the forma¬ 
tion of others. i . A, 

The formation of an abscess on the inner side ofrthe 
eye, close to the nose, is a much m 0M serious thing, as it, 
involves the passage by which the tears reach the .rrGSfci 
and will require early and careful surgical treatment,-or a 
very disfiguring scar may result. *• 

Whitlow is a very common affection, and one "which, 
in its simpler forms, may be treated domestically without 
danger. The simplest kind of whitlow is that which 
forms about the root of the nail, and which may or may 
not depend upon some trifling injury, or upon the intre- 
duction of some irritating substance beneath the skin. At 
first the finger is found to be tender and hot, and soon a 
sense of throbbing is experienced in it. This is relieved 
by holding the inflamed part in hot water, and by poultic¬ 
ing ; but, in all probability, matter will form, and will be 
seen as a white fluid, either beneath the nail itself, or 
raising the skin around its root. The pain is now-severe, 
owing to the matter being pent up, and immediate relief 
will be obtained as soon as it is evacuated, if beneath 
the. nail, the best plan is to remove a small wedge-shaped 
piece of the nail with sharp pointed scissors, so as to 
reach the point where the matter lies, and this can be 
generally effected without pain to the patient. If the skin 
around the nail is distended with the matter, it should be 
freely incised with a lancet or sharp and clean penknife, 
and this operation, though much dreaded by the patient, 
is absolutely painless, the skin having already lost its 
sensibility. 

The more severe forms of whitlow require prompt 
surgical attendance. In one, the end of the finger 
becomes violently inflamed and swollen, the mischief 
beginning in the membrane covering the bone. Then an 
early and free incision down to the bone is absolutely 
necessary, in order to save it from destruction ; but fortu¬ 
nately, even in neglected cases, it is seldom, if ever, 
necessary to perform amputation for this complaint, the 
surgeon being able to extract the piece of dead bone, and 
leave a very useful though somewhat shortened. finger. 

In another and more severe form of whitlow, the matter, 
forms in the finger and palm of the hand, both of which 
become immensely swollen ; and here a skilful incision is 
necessary, in order to evacuate the matter without damag¬ 
ing the important structures of the palm of the hand, or 
leading to stiffness of one or more of the fingers, lit case 
the assistance of a surgeon cannot be obtained, it may be 
mentioned that the proper place, to incise this form of 
whitlow is in the central line of a finger, and just at the 
point where it joins the hand. The incision should j>e 
not more than half an inch long, and should always be on 
the palmar surface, or under side of the finger. 

Abscesses may form in any part of the body, and are 
often only evidences of deeper-seated mischief, forwhieh 
medical itdvicc should be at once procured. In cases-of 
disease of the spine, leading to projection of.the bone, 
and what is commonly called “ broken back,*.*! abscess 
very commonly forms, without any special pain j in the 
upper part of the thigh, and the same kind iff t|ung idKSf , 
be witnessed" in other parts, the patient, eaperieftcmg iio 
pain/ but haying an elastic swelling, in which toe peculiar 
and characteristic sehsation“ffee to the fhictuatibrt Ot tkc 
contained fltdd, may be readily felt. with fingers. 
These chronic or cold abscesses should always be sub* 
mittfcd to*a medical fftan, as they may be ergregt import¬ 
ance, aqd their treatment requires skill and attention t 
The more acute abscesses hare much die «une symptoms 

■ . . ,.■■ ■ .' :' * .i*': 
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*s whitlows,, there being.heat, redress, and tenderness of patient is often so much reduced by the pain she has 
the patt, foU»we4 bya throbbing pain^and tension of the undergone as to be Unable to nerve hersdf tq. sustain 
skin from tbs presence of matter within. Poulticing and this necessary operation, unless her friends arr very firm 
lonjentation^ i^rpi tbe: appropriate treatment, and, if pur- in supporting the .surgeon in dping his duty. A milk- 
sited king enough, will no doubt lead to the breaking of abscess, like any. other, may, as already mentioned, break 
ahacess and the relief of the patient. * Many days will, under prolonged poulticing, but only at the expense of y 
however, be consumed in the process, during all 'which great suffering and very considerable permanent elarisage 
the patient will be worn out with pain and want of rest, to the bredst, owing to the matter burrowing in several 

..Ul mb- 40 .' MthliKkMfiomf in/iieiAM kt* « encrrartn^e ulrilflil lionrl I JiwrWiAnn T.. ?■»- — - 1 1 « . a • . , 


vridlst a momentary incision by a surgeon’s skilful hand directions. In some cases it mav be advisable to administer 
will give immediatcand permanent relief. It is very mis- chloroform to the patient before interfering surgically, but 
.taken kindness for the friends to abet a patient in refusing the necessity and advisability of this must be left erttiaely 
to submit to a moment’s pain In order to obtain a cure; to the medical man. # 

and the patient is usually ready enough to express grati- Boils are very common, and very painful affections, and 
tude to those who have been Pcruel only to be kind,” arc usually found in persons who have got into a low state 
the moment the relief is experienced. of health. A boil very generally begins in a little pimple 

Milk Abscess is one of the most common forms of ] and if this is protected from irritation by being covered 
abscess, and is met with in mothers who either have been j with a piece of soap-plaister, whilst the general health is 
obliged to wean their child suddenly, or who suffer from j improved by change of air and altered diet, very probably 
“ sore nipples," which incapacitate them from nursing. > there will be no further trouble. If, however, a regular 
Sore or chapped nipples are more apt to arise after a first I boil forms with a red surface and great tenderness, it had 


:than after a subsequent confinement, 
and may be generally avoided by 
taking tnc precaution to harden the 
nipple by bathing it with weak brandy j 

ana water for a few days before the A 

birth of the child. If the nipple is H 

very much flattened, it should be a 

drawn out., with a breast-pump or V 

glas's, or a healthy child of a few \ 

months old may be put to the breast 
as soon as there is any milk. When • 

the nipple has unfortunately become 
sore, the best plan is to protect it • , 

with a nipple-shield of glass, and to Sy/Pi'S 
.dry it thoroughly after being u-ed. 

Almost any stimulating lotion will 
then effect a cure: borax, alum, or •^pr" ‘ 
white vitriol, in solution, are all ‘flKv, 

favourite remedies ; but perhaps the 
most successful is the application ilj 

of a solution of nitrate of silver , 'j/Wm 

(two grains to the ounce of water) 
with a camel’s-hair brush, three or jP'-iaSS*® 
four times during the day. E ; . 9 

When from any cause a mother k lf| 

is unable to nurse her child, the a 
breast is apt to become gorged with 
milk, and unless this is got rid of, * 
inflammation and abscess are pretty sure to follow. 




better be poulticed, and either allowed 
to break, or—a great saving of time 
and pain -a narrow knife or a sharp 
blade of a pair of slender scissors 
being pushed into the centre bf It, 
and to the depth of half an inch, will 
allow the matter to escape with im¬ 
mediate relief. Prolonged poulticing 
of a boil is apt to bring out a crop of 
troublesome pimples around it, and it 
is well, therefore, to protect the sur¬ 
rounding pans with a piece of linen in 
which a hole is cut to fit the inflamed 
surface and allow'of the poultice reach¬ 
ing it. When a boil has broken, it 
heals up readily enough under any 
simple dressing—either a little sper¬ 
maceti ointment or a piece of wet 
lint under oil-silk. Tne nostrums 
vulgarly employed to “bring boils 
to a head’’—such as soap and sugar, 
or the yellow basilkon ointment— 
arc useless, and much better avoided, 
as they only serve to irritate the 
skin. 

Carbuncles are much more senous 


breast is apt to become gorged with affections than boils, which, however, 

milk, and unless this is got rid of, they much resemble, except in being 

inflammation and abscess are pretty sure to follow'. Ry ; larger, and therefore more dangerous to the patient. Car-* 
the use of the breast-pump, or gentle and equable j buncles usually attack the nape of the neck, the back, &c,, 
pressure with the hands, much 'relief can be afforded, j in old people, and as the most careful treatment of these 
and attention must then be directed to diminishing affections is required from their very commencement, no 
the flow of milk to the breast by rubbing it with warm time should be lost in consulting a medical man. 
sweet otl f or better, by smearing jt with extract of bella-1 _ „ _ 


donna mixed with equal parts of glycerine. . At the same 

ynte the diet of the patient should be reduced, and a dose COOKING 

.of -Epsom salts given every morning. l»y these means a cuumi u 

milk-abscess may often be averted, particularly if t(je BROTHS. • 

breagtis well supported in a sling, arranged as follows :— In England, a large quantity of good wholesome broth 
Alarge handkerchief being folded so as to form a-triangle, is thrown away, or given to the pigs. The poor will 
aid be applied obliquely across the chest,' with the hardly accept it as an addition to their usual fare ; they 
immediately below the breast, one end passing only care to have it when they are ill, to be taken modi- 


Over, the opposite shoulder, and the other through the arm- cinally, as a sudorific. 


Le other hand, in the south 


Jnt of the same side, and the two being tied behind the «f France especially, no broth that is eatable is w asted, 
iftek. The handkerchief being now slightly unfolded, can Even after boiling fish, the liquor as carefully set aside, 
bemade fO support*the breast‘comfortably at any height 


" 4 e#ired* and the top corner can be brought up over the 
fastened n*JB8 tike neck, as shown in the 
'..ftltiKs-atioft Bqt if an amscess unfortunately *)rms, as 
Wfll be knowfl by {fee occurrence Of a shivering fit and the 
tfercibbirig pain in the breast, Ahe *hdvice of 9 surgeon 
.hhbtttfl be immediately »aght“if it has not l>cep before, 
in oriieflth&f he may give relief by an early incision. The 


Even after boiling fish, the liquor as carefully set aside, 
for the purpose of making bouillabaisse and other 
fish-soups. t 

It is on account of the uneatableness of the broth and 
its consequent loss.lhat smoked apd salted meats are less 
economical for # famiIy use than fresh meats. Through the 

E "ar manner in which they must be boiled,, a great 
ity Of nutriment passes into the broth, which iw 
are absolutely unusable. Not only is the fiquidtpo 
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heavily charged with salt, but it- has taken from the 
. saadked meat rancid particle* which render it unwhole¬ 
some. Even with our moderately salted boiled beef and 
; legs of pork, the boilings, otherwise good, arc so salt that' 
only a small proportion of them can be 1 used for making 

■ v pea-soup, Sec, , Better soaps of that class are made by 
- using fresh meat, and salting them to taste. Dried meats 

H0t saked, are aotopeii to the same objection. • 

, It cannot he deified that a slice of corned beef or of 
- salted, Wvsmokcd boiled leg of pork, makes now and then 
a v^ry pleasant morsel to eat. But families whose means 
, are Abt tao amble, but who still wish to support their 
health and strength by a plentifuLsupply of nutriment, 

, frngb&dbwell to consider whether they should not make 
.that savoury morsel only an occasional treat, and boil 
their beef unsaltcd, as is customary over a great part of 
die Continent. The boiled beef need not be always an 
' insipid.dish, and the nutriment contained in the broth is 
yety considerable. 

Amongst other offices which our food has to fulfil, is 
’ the very important one of wanning our bodies. Now the 
' heat taken in—to say nothing of the nourishment—in 
-broths, soups, and warm beverages, is a saving of just so 
; ; much fuel-food; apropos of which, wc will quote the 
following from the appendix to Dr. Edward Smith’s 
“Fraetical Dietary — 

. ",{JCherc,is less wasfb in boiling than in roasting food, 

, ,^and still-less in gently stewing than in boiling or roasting 
it, since th 3 fluid in which it is stewed contains the 
nourishment which has been drawn out of the food, and 
. is eaten. Do not purchase salted meat. Hot food is both 
•• more agreeable and digestible than cold food. Eat hot 
; fobd’generally, and particularly in cold weather, except in 
..'/the ease of bread, where it would be wasteful to do so, 
| Qaldreh, and old and feeble people need hot food more 
than strong adults. When*you are very poor, and have 
Kl'kWit enough to eat, do not drink cold fluids." 

•,, (French cooks occasionally put a bit of salt pork into 
,y, their jpoi^au-feu, always into their' cabbage soup ; but it 
;• is, quite a small piecCj just big enough to render the sea- 
sorung with salt unnecessary. A good deal of the salt 
( given out by th? bacon is absorbed during the long 
1 ; process of cooking, by the much larger proportion of fresh 
meat and vegetables which attract it. 

. When such things as a leg, neck, or shoulder of mutton, 
a breast or knuckle of veal, or a couple of fowls are served 
as “boils,* the boilings may be converted into stock broth 
for’diluting sauces, and formii the groundwork of many 
soups. Those from calf’s head and ox cheek require 
peculiar treatment, which will be indicated. Those from 
. turkey have a decided flavour of the bird, which, however, 
is’ not distasteful to many. The stock-pot may also 
^receive any lean trimmings of meat, giblets of poultry and 
•'‘■■game, bones in general (crushed or chopped) if sweet, 

. Vand.any other well-flavoured remnants. Many butchers 

■ sell bones for houp-making, but it is not an economical 
*plan to. buy them. 

f Stock brpth should be kept simmering as long as the 
fire is in. It is improved by the addition of good 
-vegetables, and slight yet perceptible seasoning. It lends 
’’ iits;laid; $n all kinds of soups, from pea-soup to mock- 
* ' tUTwe;. Many things cannot be done without it; it lends 
an additional charm to many more. And yet broth, is 
held to be only,the A B C of cookery. 

If, mstea^- Of using far broth what you happen to have, 

■ - you set to work, to make it with fresh materials^ you 

'>• cannot 1 ddbeffifi- adopt the pot-au-pgu, ‘ 

’the Pvt+iwiJFfcH, for- the pot on the fire) is the name of 
' Jfcimoe of makang soup and cooking.im^ftt and vegetables, 

.. wlfiph. is practised.'i*l, France by every family whjqh is 
,! rai«d kbpve absbHitd ^pb^h-fly- Beef is generally the 
;; foundation of the ptd-itti-fiu. [Choose a fresh-killed piefce, 
!;-v waighicg tlfreebr four pounds,^ the “round** in default 
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of which, rite shoulder js to be taken, or uicouple of. thick 
dices of the shin. We often use the loin,-cutting out the 
fillet for steaks or roasting, and making soup with the bone 
and upper portion boiled entire. Now, alth '/lgh the pot-ati- 
feu may be made with beef diene) other things may be 
added, as the she of die vessel admits, as a small 
joint of lean mutton, a little bit of salt pork, and a 
fowl—‘which latter should be old; an old partridge or 
pigeon, or both, give the finishing touch as fawns' meatus 
concerned. A wild rabbit is quite admissible. If you 
have fresh bones, put them in, too. Put these on in your 
soup-kettle, allowing not more than one quart of cold 
water to each pound of meat. Whjje it is coming to a 
boil, or before, peel anfl|' prepare your vegetables, and - 
throw them into cold water; three or. four carrot* 
halved lengthwise ; from four to six whole onions ; throe 
or four leeks ; a slick of celery; one bay-leaf; a small, 
bunch of parsley and thyme. You may add Wo or three 
turnips sliced; but note that turnips put into soups or. 
stews cause them to tum sour sooner than they otherwise 
would. Skim the pot as it comes to a boil (the slower, ' 
the better); when no more scum rises and it boils, throy 
in your vegetables, then skim again if necessary. You 
may put in a few cloves and peppercorns, but a pot-au-feu 
should not be highly seasoned. Colour" with some sort of 
browning—caramel or burnt sugar ds sometimes used. 
Burnt onions are better. A bit the size of half a Valaut 
sum.'cs. A nice browning for soup may be made from 1 
pea-jnells. After shelling peas, choose the cleanest and 
lrcshest looking shells, and put them (not heaped) on a 
coarse earthen dish into a slow oven, and bake them 
gently till they are crisp and brown. They will then keep 
for some time in paper bags in a dry place. From four to 
six pea-shells will brown a pot of soup. Five or six hours 
of slow but constant boiling arc requisite to bring the 
broth to perfection. Some epicures let it simmer as long 
as seven or eight. It should then be clear, limpid, of a 
golden amber colour, exhaling pleasantly the combined 
aromas of the various meats and vegetables. This is the 
true French bouillon. At the bottom of the soup-tureen 
put two or three crusts, or some toasted bread, or a penny 
roll cut in halves lengthwise and re-baked. Uver the top 
of the tureen hold a finc-boled cullender, and into this 
ladle the soup till the tureen is full. All floating scraps 
or shreds will thus be strained off. Before serving, let the 
tureen stand near the fire until the bread is thoroughly 
soaked. Some prefer the bouillon the first day, some the 
second. In thd south of-France it is often slightly 
flavoured with garlic, which has the same inconvenient 
effect as turnips, of making the broth turn sour sooner. 

If other meats besides best arc used, they are reserved to 
make their appearance under different disguises. After 
the soup, the boiled beef is served alone—the bouilli— 
accompanied by the vegetables cooked with it handed " 
round in a separate dish. As condiments for this simple 
dish, mustard, gherkins, and other pickles may be used; 
during the season, slices of melon; and in the South, ripe ’ 
fresh figs. It is understood that as soon as the Slamniing i - 
is done, the pot-au-feu is to be covered down close witn > 
the lid; that it is always kept boiling gently, and never 
galloped.; and that both m,eat and vegetables are‘the 
freshest that can be, had. One tainted bone or- strong 
stale turnip would spoil the soup to-day, and make .it stiu ,/ 
worse to-morrow. • * , ■ 

Ratalouille. —This is a popular French mode of making*** 
a savoury me« out of remnants of cold meat, especially 
of cold bouilli, or beef which has passed through the 
pot-aufeu. , It is not essentinfc&hat the mept should be 
all of the mi te kind, or of the same date; but. inmost be. - 
perfectly swept. If the cold meat has little * or no fat dr 
its ovici, prScure a small quantity of uncooked fat meat), 
^uch as the thin ends of tRe rios pf beefj pr a cut outqf - 
,a loin ofet^h Cpt all the meat into pieces of a sis* to .be 
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' helped as portions with a spoon?. At the bottom of a 
stewpan (or be|tci,’<rf an iron round-bottomed pan) put a 
good jump of ot)¥tpr;'. or roast-meat dripping, on it slice 
onb or two lairge onions, brown them, then put in yqur 
uncooked meat, if any, and brown it. Dust in a dessert¬ 
spoonful of flour, d; wn it also with the meat and onions, 
Stfrrihg all the frliile. Then pour in gradually, continually 
stirring, as much water or broth as will nearly cover the 
whole. „ ’ Jtjfojfo read}", freshening in cold water, a few 
petted potatoes, whole if very small, or otherwise halved, 
quartered,, or*slicc<J; half-a-dozen or more middle-sized 
onions ;*a turnip sliced ; a sliced carrot; a small stick of 
celery; a bay-leaf and a bunch of sweet herbs. In fact, 
you may use almost *any vegetables, only avoiding those 
which discolour or give a bad flavour to the water in which 
they arc boiled. When green vegetables are scarce, you 
may help them out with dry, as haricots steeped over¬ 
night and perhaps ready cooked. Put all these into the 
preparatory stew in the fait-toub, and stir from time to time, 
to prevent burning, and to bring them all successively in 
contact with the heat. When done, season sparingly with 
salt, but rather liberally with pepper, to give a decided 
relish. Then put in your cold meat, stirring till it is 
equally distributed amongst the vegetables. Take the 
fait-tout off the lire, as it must not boil any more. Stir 
now and then, to help the meat to get impregnated with 
the sauce. Let it stand simmering at the side of the 
stove until the. liquor is so reduced by evaporation, that 
the dish in which the ratatouillc is to be served will con¬ 
tain it all, vegetables, meat, and gravy. You may then 
dish it up. # 

Rataiouilk Curry .—Some persons do not like curry ; 
those who do, are not agreed as to its degree of heat. To 
please all tastes, before reducing the. gravy of your rata- 
touillc , take out a teacupful and stir into it gradually a 
dessert-spoon or more, of curry powder. You can keep 
this warm irf a sauce-boat plunged in hot water. At 
the time of serving your rataiouilk, send up with it this 
curry sauce, and a vegetable-dish contairting boiled rice. 
Those who like curry, can make one on their plate 
with the meat and vegetables from the stew 

Chicken Broth .—This is best made from an old cock or 
hen, but quickest from a young one. In either case let 
the fowl be fresh ; it may he used immediately after killing. 
Empty and singe it. Save the heart and liver, clean the 
gizzard, cut off the neck close to the. body, and the legs 
at the knee-joints; cut the neck into three pieces, split the 
head, cut off the beak, take out the eyes.# If you do not 
mind the trouble, cut off the claws, and scald the feet and 
legs to remove the outer scaly skin. If you mean to throw¬ 
away the fowl afterwards (\vhicli»no French cook would, 
do), you may cut it up into joints; if not, truss the wings, 
and tic it into a presentable shape with string previously 
rinsed in warm water. Set on the fowf and its appen- 
dages, in a boiler or large saucepan, with plenty of cold soft 
water without salt. As it conics to a boil, skim carefully. 
Afteriviards let your fowl boil or simmer over a gentle fire 
for «x hours if the bird was old; for a less time if 
, younger, - Take out the liver after half an hour’s boiling, 
bleep a cofl(ee-cupful of rice in cold soft water, set it on the 
FirS in.tolri' Water ; as soon as it begins to boil, % strain off 
th# water, and throw the rice into the broth a good hour 
before. fog (broth. is done. Instead of rice, a little pearl 
barter 64 - oatmeal groats,may be used. Besides tendering 
fog b aroth more nutritious, they will absorb or mechanically 
cdf&bin^ with a portion of the chicken fat, thus making it 
smoother, less oily, tnd consequently lighter fcf digestion. 
When the.fowl Is tender, without being boiled to rags, take 
it oqt whole ; if not, let it Bout# rags. Take thejjroth off 
the ftre, kft it stand an hour to settle, then skim off the 
surface foyt and set it aside with a #mall quantity of.the 
tytfMjwJPoqr it off, leaving c£ly the sediment at the 
dfottefo vbtdfos for invalids are not the .better /dr being' 


clear. It is then ready either for immediate use in the ;* 
shape of broth, or to serve as the basis of a variety pf 
soups. Season with salt (and pepper,, tf wisbed) at the 
time of serving. Catchup may be added at the rath' iff a' 
teaspoonful to each half-pint of broth. V ■V"- ., 1 t 

Boiled Fowl and Rice .*—When yourfowl is done tender, • 
take it out. Fasten the liver and heart to one wing; the 
gizzard to the other. Have steeped a good quantity»Of- 
rice. Boil it in water, beginning cold. Whpn rdl but , 
cooked, or in about a quarter of an hour, pour off ther, ; 
water, let the saucepan stand at the side of the stovewifo 
its lid raised to dry the rice, shaking it occasionally. 
Then add to it a portion of the broth ana its surface fat , 
which you had set aside, together with a good lump of 
butter. Stew the rice in this till it is completely done, 
moistening with broth if it become too thick. Seasorr 
-with salt, a little pepper, and a very little grated nutmeg. 

A boiled white onion mashed to a pulp may also be stirred 
up with it. When thoroughly not and the rice quite 
tender, lay it on a dish under and around your fowl, 
saving a little to spread over its upper surface to mask 
any breakage in the skin or flesh. 

N.B.—Blitter or some other form of fat should always 
enter liberally in the sauces or accompaniments for meats 
which have been deprived of it, as well as of other parts 
of their constituents, by boiling, for the case is not the 
same with stewing. This is important, not merely as a 
qudltion of taste, but as an essential of sound nourishment, * 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

To Clean Alabaster .—Brush the alabaster with warm 
soap and water, and wash it afterwards with clean water. 
Finish witli clean dry flannel. Alabaster may be brightened 
up with a paste of milk, whiling, and soap. After rubbing 
it with this composition, finish with clean dry flanneL 
Cheese Cement.—Take some good fresh cheese and pound 
it, wash it with warm water until all the soluble matter is 
removed. Strain it thoroughly, and k will then crumble 
like stale bread. Dry it upou blotting-paper, and it will 
keep good for a long time. When required for use, a 
portion of the prepared cheese is pounded with a little 
quicklime, which changes it into a sticky mass. It may 
then be brought to a proper consistence by means of 
warm water. When ready it must be applied at once, as . , 
it soon dries, and cannot be melted again. This is 
strong and valuable cement' fur china, earthenware, glass,. 
wood, &c. The quicklime and prepared cheese can be* 
kept together in a well-stoppered vessel, if mixed quite' 
dry ancl in a fine powder or they may be kept in separate 
vessels ready for amalgamation. 

Whitewash .—Whiting is to be mixed with warm Water m 
to the consistence of cream. A little melted size is then 
stirred into the mixture. The addition of two-and-a-half 
pounds of powdered alum to every pailful of whitewash 
will make it bind better ancl go farther. " »« 

Wax for Modelling .—To prepare this, take equal 
quantities of bces-wax, Burgundy pitch, and- diachylon ; 
melt them together, and incorporate as much chalk as will 
form the mixture into a stiff paste. It is rolled into sticks 
of convenient size and kept for use as wanted. ' 

Putty and Paint, to soften .—Mix with a solution of 
caustic, soda, or potash, some soft soap, and lay it over old * 
jJbtty or paint, and it will soon soften them'. A paste of 
pearlash and slacked lime, with a little water, will have 
the same effect, • # 

Iron Pipes, to preserve ^—If is well known how rapidly 
iron pipes rust in the ground, or when exposed unprotected t 
to the damp of thc*atmosphere. Many may be glad fo.b 
learn tftS i uoif pipes coated with gas tar have lain for 
Kjventy years in foe ground without being rusted. They 
iron should be quite dry when the gas Ur is apjfoed-, 



HINTS ON CARVING, 


u txtt^o /-«vr r>A-DirrMr Mackerel. —To carve'mackerel, divide them down* the 

/%■ .tliiN_ ■ bone from head to tail,“taking,thte slice of^mcat entirely 

, ff^f/w^.—Whitrng aTc eorreetly brought to table fried off the upper side of the bone. Cut this slice in half 
in egg -and bread-crumbs, with the tail in the mouth, 1 befpre removing it, and serve the pieces separately, the 
"s secured by means of a tinywooden skewer. These are upper being esteemed preferable to the tail end. Then 
■\ served whole, o^e to each guest, .who must be careful at put the bone asgle, and cut the other portion in half 
onde to remove the Wooden skewer. __ - also. The fish-slice, ax a silver, : 

, /**&.—Pike are split open if baked, _ _ [ knife, must be used.' 

»and as few bones as possible served ^ Pilchards,Uerrings,SmeUs, While- 

■ with each piede. / / \ bait, Sprats. —All such small fish as 

fW.—Cod deserves a place of / / 'AA these are served’'whoR; the very. 

hon 3 $% next' to turbot, if we observe ( j \ small ones several at a time, Eels 

precedence amongst the dishes. A I yfl T joU ] and conger-eels are divided before 

cod’s head and shoulders is a noble l l I they ..are cooked. If stewed, they 

, dish,and a very wholesome one, Fig. \ \ } are served with a spoon ; and when 

J*a; First sever the slices that arc \ jJFV fried, with a slice, 

already .partly cut, and marked by \ S Loin of Pork is served by simply 

five A’s to 1 the five corresponding B’s. ~ ~ cutting off the chops as a loin Of 

At feast cut as many of them as you mutton is cut, only there is no top 

liaVe friends to supply. Then sever part to remove. If the pork is hot 

them completely by a transverse Fie. *r well scored before dressing, it can 

stroke of the fish-knife from v to c. never be properly managed at table. , 

A tittle of the light gelatinous substance, called sounds, Aitch-bone of Beef is the only joint which now remains 

should be served to each person. This will be found to be mentioned : this is simply cut from end to end of the 

at E, just inside the fish under the back-bone. Care must joint in thin slices, serving fat with the lean. A single, 

be observed not to break the flakes in serving the fish. though rather thick, slice is cut off first from the centre 

Flatfish. —A turbot, a large plaice, a brill, and a John of the top of the joint, and laid aside in the dish till 
, t dory, are in all cases carved * . it becomes cold*. The gravy 

in' tnp same manner. The will be found in the succeed¬ 


in' the same manner. The will be found in the succeed¬ 

ing slices. 

Round of Beef which is 
generally salted, is cut in thin 

) slices the entire size of the 
meat; a little of the fat cut 
thicker, and a trifle on the 
slant, is placed on each slice 
of the lean. Carrots are usually 
ranged round the dish cut in 
short pieces. One or two 
of these are also placed in 
every plate. 

Ribs of Beef rolled are 
carved in the same way as 

tne omer sicic aown to me x - — —- the round of beef, with this 

napkin on which the fish is ^-- -—exception, that there is no 

laid, and serve the pieces, „ fat to cut separately; the fat 

bodes and all. A little of the ' is streaked with the lean, 

parsley, which will be ob- * Neither are carrots served up, 

oerved lying on the fish and round the dish, must be laid on < as ribs of beef is a roast joint. There is gravy in tne 
each plate. The bones are regarded as dainties. When ' dish, which should be served over each slice of meat,.and' 
flat fish arc too small to serve' in this way they arc cut in ! if there is any garnishing of horse-radish, a little may be 
three across the short way, shown at the dotted lines a ! gathered up between the carving-knife and fork, and, 
to B and c to «, in Fig. 28, , ‘ if desired, furnished to the 


in the same manner. The 
use of fhe fish-slice will now 
be needed. First of all long 
cuts are made from end to 
epd of the fish, as marked in 
Fig, 2$, A to B. Cut the fish 
quite down to the bone. Then 
niake a number of slices from 
C to D, shown by dotted lines. 
A Steel knife must next bo 
used, and sever completely 
through the bones’ at every 
cut triade where it is necessary. 
Resign it again, and resuming 
the fish-slice, cut quite through 
the other side down to the 
napkin on which the fish is 
laid, and serve the pieces, 
hopes and all. A little of the 
parsley, which will be ob- 



three across the short way, shown at the dotted lines a ! gathered up 
B and c to D, in Fig. 28, 

, which represents a sole. The . * A A a 

'■centre-piece is considered 

'the best Shialler soles are / 0 k m (if flr 1 /”*^ 

f* cut only in half, and very _■—fl" I V pj | || \n.. 

sfhali ones, and flounders, f g* g* Vv 

cious and savoury though N^._ 

" Jbfitti a Slight dish. Cut each r . ~7 

•pigeon imhftlfexactly through ■ f ‘ 9 ’ 

the middie, as shown <by the 

line ftbfii A tb B, in Fig. 28. It is easier to cut a pigeon in also assist tt\ 
1 bjilf fimf.hfd bn Its back upon the dish, going boldly and hints er 


guests. 

Several of the dishes, for 
the carving of which we have 
set forth directions in thi-s 
and previous papers, will be 
found represented in the 
coloured plate opposite page 
193. A reference to this will 
enable our readers to see »at 
once what ougfetM/s. be the 
appearance or such'dishes 
when brought to table, 'qnfjl- 


; wftwsreare, ahd larks, are served whole. A great deal, I instances disregarded, as|if it were axnatter of no fan 
. howerer* depends on the sire of the birds. I portaned. •' • ••If,' '■ ."■* 
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placed, Hoflow bamboos are extensively used in i 
countries in Hen of artificial tubing, for the ~ 

and protection or water for both domestic a,. . 

tural purposes. Inr this country much outlay #£ i 
inconvenience, and uncertainty ore saved by the Oat 

of public water-companies, who do that for the _... 

holder which, in a colony or partially- 
settled district he would have to do for' 
himself—vir., discover a source frost 
which a supply of moderately pure paler 
can be obtained, and then, by the^Mba 
of pipes, tubes, or other contrivances, 
bring it to his own door. 

we will leave a consideration of the 
sources from which water is best obtained « 
for a future paper, and deal with a 
case m which water has been laid on in 
the usual manner, subject to the periodical 
turnings on and off by the water com¬ 
pany’s servants. In order that a suffi¬ 
cient supply should be collected during 
the influx to last until the time arrives, 
for a further supply, cisterns, barrels, 
tanks, and a whole host of other rgser- 
vous are had recourse to. In bygone 
days it was the custom to watch the 
supply-pipe during the period of inflow, 
and when the stoie vessel was filled, a 
up was turned, m older to prevent 
overflow, waste, and inconvenience. 
This system, although efficient 
enough when strictly earned out, 
led to endless domestic strife when 
neglected. Water turned on during 
the absence or slumbers of the 
watcher o\ erflowed the barrels or 
cisterns, deluged the house or court 
and caused 
confusion 
worse con¬ 
founded. The 
labours of the 
ingenious 
were there¬ 
fore directed 
to the manu¬ 
facture of an 
automaton,* 
or self-act¬ 
ing water- 
watcher, which should be always 
on the alert and prepared to 
govern the supply, come when it 
would. This important duty is 
to some extent performed by the 
common form of ball-cock. This ^ 
arrangement, although extremely 
simple in its mode of action, is 
so little understood by the ma¬ 
jority of Souse-keepers, that it 
may be well to make its per¬ 
formances and shortcomings 
clear to even the, most unmechanicaL In order to oq - 
this, we must refer the reader to Pig. i in' die annexed 
illustration. This shows the cistern at a low ebb, the 
surface of the water having sunk to a low level This 
hollow metal-ball, a, which floats on and is supported by* 
it, sinks also and, as it drops lower and lower, its stem or 
lever B is also depressed, and, like a long powerful crofl * 
handle,'gradually turns the barrel of the cock, or up, to 
Which it is-secured by a square and pin. and thus ca us es 
the water to flow, It will be observed that «0 Fig, t 
the cistern is Shown as nearly empty, the ball bong ffapjk 

VI 
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' It te Mmfodttt strange that, notwithstanding the number 
sfe^nAwdihunMlni UtiaetaUurgical chqfnistty which are 
day by «ay heokgnt to the notice of the scientific world, 
lead* as a maternal for the manufacture 
of wsifcer-ptpes, cisterns, conduits, &c., 
remains unsttperseded. Its unfitness for 
such a ptrrpoft is *beyond dispute, and 
them mk bp no doubt that a great num¬ 
ber ef obscure ailments and protracted 
diseases (which, althtragh combated with 
all the appliances and remedies at the 
command of medical science, obstinately 
retain their hold oa the constitution of 

* the sufferer) might be, by the aid of •care- 
fill analysis, traced to minute proportions 
of the salts of lead held in solution by 
the water in common use, and with it 
passed into the System. The quantities of 
metallic salt thus held and borne onwards 
by water are not unfrequently 
so infinitesimal that ordinary 
tests for its detection fail, until 
large quantities of the water to 
be experimented on are reduced 
and concentrated by the process 
of evaporation. Yet it is by the 
continued introduction of homoeo¬ 
pathic doses of metallic poison, that 
the strongest constitutions are gra¬ 
dually broken down by causes which 
lie beyond the ken of friends, or 
even medical men of average attain¬ 
ments. 

The ease with which the metal 
lead can be 
bent, conver¬ 
ted into 
tubes, fused, 
cut, soldered, 
and jointed, 
tends greatly 
to induce 
those en¬ 
gaged in lay¬ 
ing down a 
water-supply 
to make use 

of it in preference to’ other 
materials^ and so long as lead 
water - pipes can, without a 
breach of the law, be cramped 
to our Walls and made to invade 
mm dwellings, so long shall we 

* h*V^ to contend with the evils 
they bring with them. And here 

* we may repeat a remark made m 
* fo r mer paper* that the wide¬ 
spread notion that filters possess 

power bf freeing water from 
mineral hhpurities, is entirely erroneous. Gaseous and 
dmpi Other eas4-taminssfons are to be removed by care- 
fSQy-etmfocted filtration, but solutions of mineral salts 
“““' ’ r such, and art unacted on by any Alter properly 

•o l Rr«vey*r» it Ja not our intention here to 

.disensdoaosnHera,a* their iflod^of con- 
fcmaiMftfntnt *HU be folly considered as we 

, . jtlu* subject Bfothee^gtre, iron, wood, glass, 

Md'ate&tfrw an, m addition tiflead, more or less made 
•u» or no materials for fob manufacture of water-pipes, 
to the position, &&, in which they are to be 

■ f ** r. 
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aslowas-ft is possible for it fora jTbi* tap, c, although 
pkWrtjd ,sidewa.y^.i% ta int«aTsfowngemew, exactly iwe 
!w« spent-peck 1 , 

, As Um suppw of water increases in bulk, mad height 
, of ball, dike a metal bubble, force* its way 

upwapU wjw the rising tide, until at length, on -reach¬ 
ing-ti* position, *» shown in Fig. 2, the inward flow 
» stopped b? *he turning of the up to the shut 
pemtiot $0 it will be at once seen that, high or low, 
u& jpafl v follows the line of surface. This condition 
ofjvfaira would be satisfactory enough, provided it would 
atony* last Unfortunately, however, certain chemical 
laws Step in and upset mechanical arrangements. Con¬ 
stant exposure to air, moisture, and the acid impurities 
•held in solution by water, causes oxidation of the metal 
OQtOjpplUyg the ball to take place. Minute pin-holc-like 
er$oe» rapidly form, and through these .water freely passes. 
The ball, instead of a float becomes a sinker, keeping the, 
supply-tap always open, and if a capacious waste-pipe, as' 
»jMOcaufu» in event of accidents, has not been thought¬ 
fully provided, not only unnecessary expenditure of water, 
hut destruction of valuable property by wet may be the 
result. , 

Nflt only the metal globe, but the tap as well, is not 
unfrequently so much oxidised as to become inefficient. 
The barrel of the tap at times becomes so tight m its 
cylinder from this cause that the lever is not powerful 
4 enough to turn it In this case, too much' or too little 
water maybe suffered to pass through it, just as the orifice 
in the barrel happened to be turned large or smay when 
motion -peased. So it will be seen that the ball-cock is 
liable to derangement from several causes, which, being 
familiar to the reader, admit, in many cases, of remedy, 
or et least palliation. Modem engineering skill has, 
hpwever, stepped in to the aid of the consumer of water, 
and a for hiore perfect form of both supply and expense 
fop than that jupt described has lately been introduced .0 
our notice. This arrangement, appropriately named lhe 
"Economiser,* is •represented m the accompanying 
illustrations. Fig. 3 is a sectional view of the supply- 
regulating apparatus. Instead of acting as a tap, the 
Eopnpmiser works as a valve, which drops by its own 
weight and is raised by a floating cup, E, placed at the end 
Of the lever, instead of a hallow ball. The advantages 
gained over the old arrangement by the new one are as 
follows,Perfect freedom from the chance of the float 
besoming a sinker by oxidation and perforation; self- 
Mmat of closing the valve in event of the lever being 
Broken ; freedom from liability to become fixed, or" stuck,” 
as it » called; and rapidity and delicacy of regulating 
power, which is so great that on a decrease of three-fourths 
«f an inch of water taking place in the cistern the Econ¬ 
omiser is in a position to pour in a supply to the extent of 
Hs full-bore capacity as a compensation. Instead of metal 
wearing against metal, as in a common tap, the bearing- 
V "* 2 * 8 * *f the Economiser rests on a thick seating of india- 
" robber, ts shown at D,in Fig. 3—-which is a sectional view 
of the Economiser as applied to the inflow— E, its lever, 
"** broken on account of its length. Fig. 4. repre¬ 
foe arrangement as used for drawing off liquids 
On the lever, G, being pressed backward, 
1* opened, and when the pressure is reversed, 
to its closed position by self-action, thus 
: all loss by waste. * 

of cisterns and water-reservoirs, to which 
sfafofrs those just described can be applied, 
wifi be treated sfisa future paper. ’ 

t Wo Shall thus exhaust the subjetf. as far as thote of 
our foadert aye ooncsriied Who have l t© depend upon a 
public ootnpanyf ty iheir Water supply. We shhtf then 
pass on So foe (cxwiJeratKm of wells and pumps, and the 
aouwwfiwm Which Water isbett obtained, Sat regards 
m quantity and purity. , ^ 
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‘COOKING, , * 

BROT^S AWD MVfS. , 

'Roast Boiled Fowl (a/tor' Chicken Broth). the fowl 
is hot, take cold butter; if ftfaccfld, melt seme batter fa a 
cup.. Smear the fowl all over with' this, dredge ft wftb 
flour, and put it to roast with a h«itle^Mc before a brisk 
fire. As soon as it logins to brown, Mate it #*& with a 
little of the reserved broth and surface fat. A lap of 
butter rolled in flour and laid in the cktchptn wih greatly 
help the effect of the basting. Have ready a worm dish, 
in the middle of which you place a bed of foe freshest, 
well-drained watercress. As soon fc* foe fowl is ritatfy 
browned, and frothing all over, lay it on the Watercressfo, 
and serve, after pouring over it the contents of foci catch- 
pan. For sauce to be sent up at the same font: To a 
brcakfast-cun-full of rich melted butter, nut two de ss e rt- 1 
spoonfuls of pickled button mushroo m s (if you have not 
them, one pickled walnut, or a few gherkins cut in pieces, 
may be used instead), one dessert-spoonful of foe pickle 
vinegar, and two ditto of catchup. 

Mutton Broth, —Take a pound of neck of mutton 
without the outer layer of fat; cut it, bone and all, into 
thin slices or cutlets. Set it on the fire in a quart of cold 
water, and let it boil gently for six hours. When it Is 
reduced to a pint, prevent its further diminution by fining 
up with hot water from time to time. When presented to 
the patient, he will season it with pepper and salt to 
taste. The fat may be partially removed by skimming 
while hot, apd entirely when cold ; but the broth will be 
more nourishing if it is made to combine during the 
cooking with some farinaceous substance, as pearl barley 
or oatmeal groats. 

Another Recife.—To three quarts of cold soft water, put 
two pounds of scrag of mutton, cut up with the bones 
into pieces half the size of a walnut, two table-spoonfuls 
o l pearl barley, a dessert-spoonful of washed rice, a large 
teaspoonful of datmeal groats, an onion sliced, a leek cut 
into lengths, a leaf of celery (the green tip as well as the 
blanched stalk), half a turnip and a small carrot, or half a 
large one cut into dice, a teaspoonful of salt, and a sprig 
of thyme. Boil gently till all the solid substances have 
fallen to pieces, then strain through a coarse cullender. 

White Veal Broth. —Take either neck or knuckle of 
veal, and treat exactly as for mutton broth. Veal is not 
usually put into the pot-au-feu, its broth being reserved 
for invalids. k 

Brown Veal Broth.— Fry sliced onions in butter till 
they are browned, not burnt. For three quarts of water, 
take two pounds of vcal^n slices with a fair proportion of 
cartilage and bofie; brown them on both sides in foe 
butter and the frying-pan which cooked foe onions. If 
you have a cold* (fresh, not stale) roast meat bone (not 
mutton nor .pork) or a few remains of cold toast fowl or 
game, you may add them. Then proceed as for tike 
mutton broth, maintaining the quantity at two quarts* 
When done, a tablespoonful of catchup is a nice addition, 

'Dr. DobelPs Beef Tea. —Put one pound of minced 
rumpsteak into an equal weight (one pound) of water 5 
macerate jt for two hours at a temperature not **pwdt*f 
one hundred and fifty degrees Fahrenheit^ to jmU. one 
pint of beef tea. t t 

Beef Tea. —Use for this, not ap iron saucepan, M an 
earthen pot with a well-fitting lid, whidh Will stand WithtxSt* 
cracking the heat of foe iron plate fat foe top, Of foe 
cooking-stove. Fill it from* onefoiifoto * opfetarfrdLrtf 
good lean beef cut Into ahajtfK pieces the Stand? AsBMW 
walnut, tender that they*maf 4 %« 
in a ratateuitle, or as potted beef, seasUnfafiMipltty with 
salt and * few whole* peppefconts. TteA t»6ur «n cow 
water nearly to foe brim, fad set it an t% pate or tqpef , 
acoolrijig-stovetoslmmergmtiy several bear* miring off * 
any scum and fat that may rise. The beef fa not «b for 
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► *Wd *uak to the bottom. Wtsehs there 
Hive, the beef-tea may jse sfcvly cooked 


vew , tp»oy#n. 

Jfea Mifaf* fntalups Soup. —Into three quarts of cold 
Mtrtetyaat small one pound of gravy beef, one pound of 
acsdg of mutton, and a half or quarter of a calf’s foot 
two ounftes of isinglass may be substituted). 
UfadiMWy boil, skimming well Then add three ounces 
Of vermicelli, three tablespoonfuls of mushroom catchup, 
ttMPtyfcu? corns of allspice, and a spng of sage Simmer 
fOHf or five hours, till reduced to one quart Strain through 

• fine Juqr sieve, and carefully remove all fat, add salt to 
taste. This soup may be taken cithei cold as a jelly, or 
warm as a Soup ; but note the importance of warm food 
for all persons of weakly constitution 

Meagre Soup (Soupe Maign) — Before beginning, 
wash thoroughly all your green vegetables, peel vour roots, 
•Ad throw them into cold water The proportions of each 
must depend very much upon what you can get The 
soup, when finished, should be of the thickness of ordinary 
pea-soup Take five ot six handfuls of common sorrtl, 
two large lettuces, from which the withered leaves only 
have been removed, a small bunch of chervil, and two 
or three sprigs of parslej Shred all these very fine 
Slice and chop onions, carrots, and lecCs, very fine 
Throw all these into your soup kettle of boding water 
with some whole potatoes of a jntaly sort, a bay leaf, a 
Spng of thyme, and a good lump of buttei Season with 
pepper and salt Stir from time to time, to prevent any 
of the ingredients from sticking to the bottom When 
they are all thoroughly cooked, crush as many potatoes as 
you want to thicken the soup , the others, if it is a meagre 
day, may be served up with fish or eggs, if not, with 
meat The soup mov be also thickened with bread— 
Which makes it more nourishing—steeped m a little of 
the liquor, and then bioken up and mixed with the soup 
Sorrel and Potato Soup —Stew a couple ot handfuls of 
sorrel in butter, then add enough water to make your 
soup, and mealy potatoes cut m slices Stir frequently 
When the potatoes are cooked, crush and mix them with 
the soup. Season with pepper and salt - Throw in a few 
veiy thin slices of bread When they nave soaked and 
boded up once, serve your soup 
Smalt White Onion Soup —lake & soup-plate full of 
small onions such as you would pickle Peel them, throw 
than into boiling water, and let boil a minute Then fiy 
them in butter with a dust of sugail sprinkled over 
titan. Brown a little flout m the butter i ry also a few 
dice* <tf bread,and pour over all a sufficiencyof stock broth 

• fasti and Potato Soup (Meaet e) —Cut eight fine leeks 
mtUlkces an inch long Peel and slice an equal quan 
ttty (hy measurement, not number) of white, mealy 
potatoes. iBefcthem on the fire m a saucepan with water, 

t aft d pepper. Boil until the leeks are quite tendei 
tpO potatoes can be easily crushed witH a spoon 
a good Jump of butter, and stir well to ether. Put 
A few WyjO»p shoes of bread at the bottom of your 
rOU t the’soup over them, and serve 
flpflw and Potato Soup (Meagre) —Put a lump of 
of yoi ir stew-pan, and lb it brown a 
! #i§|S‘ W onions. Stir in as much water as you 
UpT# b**» wop.' AdtfTbq equal quantity of sliced 
. potatoes and a few slices*?* bread 
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Carry* ibad.—Made as above, «*tdy mikatm take 
lodger to cook. Besides peppef andVaK, Upm* wffeja 
couple of bay leaves, a bunch of sweet there*, ^4 Or 

three cloves. „ * * 1 

Oman tiSoup.~Cx& a desen suddleobed anhMMlddto , 
shreds. Brown them over the fire with a food fcMtfgrflf 
butter, turning diem constantly nil they ere tenderahd 
nicely browned. Add a dessert-spoonful of flour; hit ft 
brown too. Stir m water gradually (or broth, if irintgtf 
soup be not preferred). Season with pepper afad sab, 41 
let it boil up a little while; then add a little sliced bMS&? 
let it soak for awhile, and serve. 

Pice and Onion Soup, Brown. —Prepare your onions 
as before, stir in hot water ofr broth Boil till the oidons 
arc quite tender, season, crush all through a cullender- 
bet it on the fire again, with the addition of nee that has 
been previously steeped in cold water. When the rice is 
tender, the soup is cooked 

Rice and Onion Soup , White. —Take an equal quantity 
of chopped onions and steeped nee. Boil them till lender 
in watei or veal or chicken broth. Season with pepper, 
salt, and a blade of macc. Add new milk to your soup ip 
the proportion of one-third As soon as it bods tip put 
over), it is ready All the above soups require assiduous 
stirring 

Green Pqp Soup (Pnnch way) —Fry or brown m tbe 
saucepan in butter, some sorrel, and chervil—a tuutdfid 
of e ich Stu m the required quantity of water, Season * 
with silt, pepper, and a lump of sugar. When it bods, 
throw in your green peas Put a few thin dices of bread 
at the bottom of your tureen, and when the peas are 
cooked, pour the soup over them. 

Pumpkin Soup —Take half oi quarter of a pumpkin, 
according to sue Peel it, and remove the pips. Cut it 
into pieces the size of a walnut, and set them on the fine 
with watei in a soup-kettle When the pumpkm is 
completely reduced to a pulp, add four ounces 01 butter 
and a little salt Stir it while it boils a minute or two 
longer Boil a quart of milk with a little sugar and a pmeb 
of salt, and then mix it with your pumpkm purde. Pot 
bread dice (toasted or not) at the bottom of your soup- 
tureen, and pour over them the nurture of pumpkin MW 
milk This soup may be further flavoured with a dessert* 
spoonful of oiange-flowcr water 

( auhflower Soup is a very sinking instance of conti¬ 
nental economy in “ boilings ” After boiling cauliflowers, 
add to the water a pinch of chopped parsley and a lump 
of fresh butter Season with pepper and salt, and boil raj^ 
a few minutes. Put bread at the bottom of your tureen 
and pour the soup over them It will be still better if you 
brown sliced onions and flour and stir in your SOUP 0* 
them as a foundation after proceeding as before, when 
the soup is quite done, it is usual to throw in a lew flptigs 
of cauliflower 

Provencal Soup —Boil six or eight cloves of garlic in 
water with % little salt, and a spng of summer savory » 

( Satureija kortrnsis) Cut thin slices of bread Into your % 
soup-tunen, dust them with a pinch of pepper* pour over 
them olive oil m proportion to their quantity, and pour 
the bioth over them, leaving out tbe garlic and tbe 
savory 

A Gatbure is another southern dwh, which ut same* 
thing between a soup, a stew, and a bake. It is «fM of 
nhosc messes into which you may put anything; only 
there must be meat, there must be vegetables, a »4 there 
should be brown rye-bread. To make such a dish pro¬ 
perly a very large teasel is required. It is seldom made 
in this country. 

Gat butt d la Btarnense (after the fashion of JMdmfartr* 
Scald the hearts of four cakiages and of udomn faMsjgfr 
lettuccs. Take A good bit of bacon, lay it <on «ts bfljfla 
and slice jt down bathe rind without’ cutting tferetuuL ft; 
put it, with the cabbages and lettuces, into a soup-kettle, 



tiefcifW'fe 
hdur."T. 
d&*sli£«sbf'ft 
yfairbroth nvfcr 
' Shrimp-fail and Tomato; '* 
ood, broth or stock -that from' 
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other a dozen tomatoes (fewer WBl do' / tf si 
four will communicate their peculiaf flavoa^, ^(blr /tojjp 
white onions cut in slices, a lump of hotter, a etohtt of 
garlic, a bunch of qweet herbs, and juSt enough water 'to > 
cook them in. When the shrimps are cooked* take jjbeifih . 
out, strain the liquor through a sieve, and set it toaife. 'IreM 
the shrimps and set the tails aside. When yourtonjatbos 
and onions are cooked, press them through - it calender; 
set them on the fire again, with a bit of meat or a . 
little roast beef or roast veal gravy, a pinch of cayenne 
pepper, and let them thicken a little over the fine. Thda 
stir in your broth or stock and half a tumbler of fhe 
liquor in which the shrimps were boiled ; mne well ' 
together as it is coming to a boil At the third qr 
fourth bubbling, throw in the shrimp-tails, and this 1 soup' 
is made. 

Oyster Soup. —For each guest'allow six or eight oysters, 
according to size. In opening them, save all the feaudr, 
with which ypu put the beards, setting the oysters aside; 
add rather more than one equal quantity of water to the 
beards and liquor, and boil them ten minutes. Strain 
away the beards, which ^ou will then reject; let the liquor 
stand to settle; pour it off from the sediment at die 
bottom of the vessel. Fry chopped onions to avtoylight 
yellow in fresh butter; add a little dour; stir in gradually 
the -liquor from the oysters; make up the required quantity 
of soup with veal broth or other light-coloured stock; season 
with pepper, salt, and mace or grated nutmeg. When 
it boils up, take it off the .fire; throw in your uncooked 
oysters. You may thicken further, if you like, by stirriiig 
one or two egg-yolks in a little of the soup, and then in¬ 
corporating it with the rest. As soon as the oysters are 
quite hot through (they must not boil), you may serve'the 
soup, accompanied by fried bread. 

Mussel,, or other Shell-Fish Soup, is made in the tome 
way. The mussels or other shell-dsn must be Well washed, 
then put into a covered saucepan without water, and re¬ 
peatedly hustled over the fire until they open. Mussels 
will take longer cooking to make them come away easily 
from the shews than cockles. Either will ^idd a .larger 
quantity of liquor than oysters. After tasfeg it, you Will 
judge of the proportion you think, fit to put intqfeuraoup. 

If you prepare your shell-fish over night, the Sauer wul * 
have all the longer time to stand and get clear. Shell-fish . 
soup may be made as above, with several kinds at ones 
and together. It may be varied by the addkian of n dust 
of 1 * cayenne, a large teaspoonful of essence of (IsMps or 
anchovy, and a tablespoonful of finely-chopped parsley, • 
thrown in,, when, the soup boils. Our nmmspMHugt 
may also be treated in the way the AiHgdieaM^gi^l^'''. 
clams. ' , '.".'ft. 

Clam Soup {Mrs. E. F. &*siell),—W&*&^$fa:. : . 
clams as are needed for the fatqijy.; 
boiling, .water enough to prevent . 

must be bailftjz hard when the clams -ttfe Nttfe. :■ 


must be boilftg hard when the clams -fire f 
In a short time the shells^gjll opejk. to 
them noun*. Take the clams ftp&l&w 
them very..fine- Strain the'Itoipfj' lna l 
boiled thspugh a thin 

dank '. S p aw n trift 

the soap*with butterroSfea fife r ij 
minutes. Toast bread'and cat sin topi 
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, fcr this middle-sired edl. not thicker 
joint of Ox-tail, sor thinner than a man’s 
— aUvej loll by stunning them on the 
and cut them into two-inch lengths, 
t and water to purify and whiten for 


v , MARKETING, 

Ib&Qm going to market it is a very good rule to deter¬ 
mine whyt akin be i purchased and m what quantity. This 
It 4g>edcl:r needful when the butcher is 
10 he visited. Another rule is to deal at 
shop where food articles only are sold, 
ana if possible to take your money with 
yea, because a ready-money customer 
vrill, as a rule, be the best served. It 
is not always safe to let the butcher, 
pobherer, fishmonger, or other provision 
dealer choose for you, because he may 
be over < i|ySous to sell what is not in the 
best condition, or what is for some other 
Onuee hardly saleable. Experienced per¬ 
sons will not fail to observe carefully 
ihe quality of what they buy, and 
they will reflect upon the quantity 
of bone, gristle, or other waste 
in it. They will also Consider the 
requirements of the family, and 
the uses to which they can put 
what is not consumed as soon 
as cooked. At the butcher’s see 
•the meat cut and weighed, and 
placed ready to be sent home: 

S i* will then know what you 
ve bought Always buy good 
meat rather than interior, and if 
possible, from the best parts of 
the To aid the in- 

experienced, we will now enter somewhat into detail 
We commence with Buf, Fig. 2, the+jfhncipal joints of 
which are as follow ?— 



An Qvorttr. 

1. Cheek. 

1 NWfc, or sticking.piece. 

J Gog. 

' t Utosider, or leg of mut- 

'? jmpwm. 

’fribs. 

»ba 


10. 

11. 
ta. 
* 3 - 
14 - 

» 

a 


Hmd Quarter. 

Sirloin. 

Thtfi flank. 

Rump. 

Aitchbone. 

Round,* or buttock. 
Mouse-buttock. 
Veiny piece, 

Thick flank. 

Leg. 


above, there are the kidneys, heart, tripe, 
“-|»da, tongue, and palate. 

V*'ramg and well-fed 0 % beef is die 
known oy the lean bemg of a fine, 
»jpaia, and the fat of a yfillowish white, 
limbbri; mr.ied yeflow or white, rim meat 
.hbwever. must be very white. 

1 fid Is whiter, rim lean closer la 
t’apsd, Btdl blsef haswhhe 
-jdlmfcttf a darkled, J&d a 
sid| flood beef Is Mere emetic 

58 <M. orinMa^DditSn^ 


rrmr 

that wkfW "—” •* * ’ ■'•*- ‘ 1 - 

liwliZrSaB 

tSeWmi 

Spotdmri hptr ‘fcwwe in , 

pmecriy *#- and, tweet, and fresh, as taint 1 
and if frosted, ft will not cook property. __ 
scarcely needful to tot* that several of the ! 
are enumerated above, are readily and comm 
by the butcher, and sold in portions for the 
of small families and slender purses. If at any i 
is bought than is wanted for present use, cere L 
taken to let it be from such parts as may be cut . 
the one for roasting and the other for salting and L _ 
or let it be such as may be easUy wanned afresh, oix^. 
wise presented hot again at tame, which will be thf'.ratir 
with such parts as are stewed, and such cheap portion* Ad 
the heart. A cold roasted ox-heart cut into Shetl and 
wanned in gravy, is as good as when first noohai 

Qualities 0f Veal —If the -asAiafresh, 
the eyes will be plump and fail: wf if 
stale, they will be sunk and wrinli&A 
In fresh meat, the vein of rim ri^dldep.m 
of a bright and clear red. &&**•«■ 
yellow spots prove the meat Wed. 
A good neck and breast W«L b#yrfcfie 
and dry, and not at all dummy 
In a lorn, the kidney is rile 
taints the soonest. Generally, good v 
is of a bright colour, and firm, and neither 
flabby nor of a sickly smell Tie maet 
of a cow calf is not considered the best 
All veal should be cooked when 
quite fresh, as it rapidly 'de¬ 
teriorates; nor will it Vcpk»g 
even alter it is os-eked* It must, 
therefore, be not only purchased 
fresh, but in such quantities ns 
will be soon consumed* Until 
recently the whiteness of weal wyg 
enhanced by^themudeof kfijitog, 
which drew all the Wood from the 
animal. This mode has, how¬ 
ever, been prohibited by law, and 
csttsequcntly veal is not so white, 
as it was formerly expected,to 
be; but has a very slight) npy 
tinge m the lean, even when of the finest quality. The 
following arc the joints into which Veal, Fig, 1, is usually 
divided 


1. Loin, chump end. 
2 „ best end 

3. Neck, best end. 

4 „ scrag end. 

5. Fillet, 
a Hind knuckle. 


7. Fore knuckle * 

8. Breast, brisket Safi, ' t. ,( 

9. „ bestead, "sfM 

la BUde-bane. u. * .$£, 
11. Heed. • . 


Besides the above there are the kidneys, ljvet, hflM^ fret, 
and sweetbread. 


HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENfSr-VllL 

CARD GAMES.-' 

Playing with cards is in many households interacted, a* 
Lit is thought to lead to gambling, while isi masnrat'».-^'ft -is 
countenanced as an innocent aomscaaent,great*? promoting 
sociality. % 

It is scarcely necessary tp point out that pUyWffcfor 
money is by no means a necessary adjunct to 1 
times 7 : if it weraytbey would find no mention in 
pagesyfar we.hdtt gambling in any ed its shspeb* 
much iWmrmmnS any of oar readers^ Btfr ' ^ 
jskny cord gsmyafiriripysiesr 1 
themacivas to snore interest and 
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introduction of such an objectionable element in the family 
circle, and many persons who play—at whist, for instance 
, —would no more think crfstakingmoney on the game 
than theywould do so if sitting down to chess. 9 

AS it is ouf endeavour to consult the wishes and the 

• tastes of all readers of the Household Guide, we have 
determined to give a few papers on card games for the 
benefit of those who would wish to know something of 
such amusements, or to have some guide to the. established 
laws to be observed in playing. It is not our purpose to 
go deeply into these games, or to aim at making anyone a 
scientific player; but simply to impart such, general know¬ 
ledge on the subject as may in some cases open up a new 
fidd of harmless recreation, and in others enable unprac¬ 
tised persons to acquit themselves with sufficient dexterity 
if disposed to take a part when in company where cards 
are introduced. 

Cards are of very great antiquity, and, like chess, were 
invented in the East, but when, or in what country, is 
unknown. They are sometimes said to have been intro¬ 
duced into Europe in the fourteenth century, for the 
diversion of Charles VI. of France; but they are now 
proved to have been known before his time. Their use 
was almost Universal in England two centuries ago, and 
the Shod old knight, Sir Roger de Coverley, is represented 
in the Spectator as having made it his practice, every 
Christmas, to send a string of hogs’ puddings and a pack 
, of cards to gvery poor family in his parish. 

Most of our readers know the nature of a modern pack 
of Cards. The number of the cards is fifty-two, divided 
htto four suits, thirteen cards in each. These suits are 
celled respectively hearts, diamonds, spades, and clubs; 
foe two former being printed with red, and the latter with 
black ink. Ten of the cards in cadi suit have on them 
figures, from one to ten successively, of a heart or a 
diamond, &c. ; and these cards, with the exception of that 
Which bears a single figure, arc known as the two, 
the three, or the four, and so on, of that suit. The card 
on which only one heart, See., is imprinted is known 
as the ace of the s6.it, and in most games of cards is the 
most valuable of the thirteen, having the power to take 
any of the rest. Three other cards in each suit are known 
a* king, queen, and knave, and bear quaint heraldic 
figures answering to these names respectively. The 
queens are easily distinguished from the other figures, but 
me novice requires to have it pointed out that the kings 
may be known from the knaves by a crown on the head, 
the latter wearing only a plain red cap. 

«• 

THE GAME OF WHIST. 

Of all card games Whist is acknowledged to be by far 
the best. As a combination of chance with skill, and 
therefore affording the interest found in games of both 
descriptions, whist has no competitor in the whole round 
of amusementSiOf this nature. The most unskilful person 
Who knows the game at all, may by ordinary good fortune 
f be placed on a par with a very experienced player, and it 
fafl$ been computed by one authority that the difference 
between two of the best and two of the worst players is 
practically no more than five per cent, in favour of the 
former. To this comparative equalisation of the chances 
of success the popularity of the game is no doubt largely 
due. 

Whist is said to receive its name from an interjection , 
commanding silence, which is particularly enjoined by the 
laws of the game ; but this appears doubtful, as “ whisk ” 
is one of its oldest titles, ana from this “whist” may 
easily have come. 

% .We shall now give an account J the principles of the 
game, and afterwards of tbe laws by which it is regulated. 

* The usual and perfect game of whist is flayed by four 
persons, divided into two Opposing sides. The partners 
on each side are generally determined by each person 


drawing or “ cutting ” ;a card from the. pack-r-the drawers 
of,.the two highest and tbe two lowest -.Cards playing s 
together, and the person who picks the lowest .of all being 1 
entitled to deed the Cards'for the first time, In cutting,' 
the ace always counts as the lowest card in the pack.' 

In taking position round the table the partners sit 
facing each other, each player being between his two 
opponents. The cards are taken by the dealer, backs 
uppermost, and handed to the player sitting next him on 
the left, to shuffle; that is, keeping their backs towards 
him, to mix them up promiscuously. They are then again 
placed on the table, and the player on the dealer’s right 
cuts them, by lifting off a part of tlijc pack and laying it 
down, when the dealer picks up those cards which were at 
the bottom of the pack before cutting, places them on the 
top of the others, and commences to deal. 

Each player has a right to shuffle the cards before the 
deal, if he pleases to do so ; but in practice it is usual, 
as we have said, for the eldest hand, or player to the left 
of the dealer, to perform the operation. The dealer may 
always shuffle the cards again before they arc cut, if he 
thinks proper. 

The cards are dealt by placing one face downwards 
before each of the players successively, commencing on 
the left hand, until the pack is exhausted. The last card 
will come to tl\c dealer unless there is a misdeal, which 
will bo treated of when we come to the laws of the game. 
This card is turned face upward on the table for all 
the players to see, and is known as the trump card. It 
determines the suit which is to be of the greatest value 
during that hind ; if a spade, for instance, is turned up, 
spades are trumps, and can take a card of any other suit on 
the table. The word “ trump ” is supposed to be a corrup¬ 
tion of “ triumph.” The trump suit is, or may be, changed 
at every deal, according to the card which happens to 
remain at the bottom of the pack. 

When the deal is complete, but not before, each of the 
layers takes uo his cards, and, holding them in his 
and with the backs towards the other players, inspects 
(he assortment which has fallen to him. The best planet 
for a learner at least, is, before playing, to arrange the 
cards according to the suits and their value, so that he 
may see at one glance what he has in his hand, and find 
any card without hesitation. Then, spreading the cards 
out something like a fan, he is ready to follow the play. 

The play commences by the eldest hand laying down 
a card face uppermost; the player next him lays down 
another, then thfe* third person in order, the dealer last. 

’ The card highest in value among the four takes them all, 
and the four collectively are called a trick. The value of 
the cards is according .0 the number of the “ pips ” or 
figures printed upon them, from the deuce, or two, which 
is the lowest of a suit, up to the ten ; the next best is the 
knave, then the queen, then the king, the ace being 
highest of all. The trick is gathered up by tbe person 
who takes it, or by his partner, and placed face down¬ 
wards on the table, where it remains until the counting 
takes place at the end of the hand. 

Whatever suit may be led by the first player, the others 
are bound to play a card of the same suit, if they have 
one. If njt, they may play anything they please; if a 
trump, it takes the trick, unless a higher one is played 
by another person. But if a player omits or 'refuses 19 
follow suit when he is able to do. so, his‘side incurs the 
penalty for a revoke, and loses three tricks, under the iawp, 
to be given hereafter. 

No matter now high the cards may be of any ordinary 
suit, the lowest trump card has the power to take them 
all. Andftif a person canned follbw suit, whatever card he 
may play is taken, unless it be a trump^vTHe ace. of 
trumps is necessarily the highest card in the pack. .- 

Whoever wins a trick be/omes first player for the next, . 
the otheri following from left to right in order; 40 -tifo * 


v>» % 
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play continues until all the cards; are played, When the 
number of tricks gained by each side is counted. All 
made beyond six are scored towards, the game—thus", if 
one party has made seven tricks during that hand, they 
count one towards game, but the side which has taken 
tire other six count nothing. • 

The game consists of ten points, made cither by tricks 
or honours. Honours are the four highest trumps—the 
ace, king, queen, and knave. Each of these counts one 
to the side which gets it in the deal; but in practice the 
players do not score any for honours unless two partners 
possess either three or four between them. Thus, supposing 
each side to hold two honours, neither adds anything to 
the score, because “honours are divided,” and neutralise 
each other. Three honours, by the same rule, count only 
two towards game, the one held by the opponents being 
deducted. But if one side holds all the honours, it is 
allowed to score four for them, the value towards game 
being precisely the same as if four tricks had been made. 
In counting, however, tricks take precedence of honours ; 
so that if each side stands at eight, and one is entitled to 
score two by tricks, while the other side has won two by 
honours, the former, having the privilege of counting 
first, make up their ten, and so win the game. 

When either side has scored nine towards game, it is 
not allowed to count honours. When the score of either 
party stands at eight, one of the partners, holding two 
honours in his hand after a fresh deal, may ask the 
other, “ Have you an honour?” or “ Can you one?” and 
if the reply is “Yes,” the three honours are exhibited, and 
that side is allowed to count out at once. , But after the 
first trick has been played the question cannot be asked. 
The other side, if they can make sufficient tricks, will 
consequently win the game in spite of their opponents’ 
honours. 

The dealer leaves the trump, or turn-up card, face 
uppermost on the table until the first trick is played to, 
so as to give every one full opportunity of knowing what 
is the trump suit. He then withdraws it*to his own hand. 
The dealer thus has the advantage of always holding one 
trump at least, besides the chance that this one may be¬ 
an honour. 

It is usual at whist to play, not single games only, but 
rubbers of three games, the conquerors in two out of the 
three winning, as it is called, “ the rub.” The game of 
ten points is known as long whist, and is that usually 
played where amusement and recreation are the objects. 
Short whist is an invention of modern dhys, and consists 
of five points only. A rubber is consequently much 
sooner over than when the long game is played, which 
is a recommendation to some persons, but a disadvantage 
in the minds of others. 

Honours count the same at short as .at long whist, but 
they cannot be scored when the players have reached 
four points. 

, The game of whist should be played in'silence. Any 
remarks by a player as to the nature of the cards which 
have fallen to him, &c., are contrary to the spirit of the 
game, and, although not forbidden expressly by its laws, 
are considered irregular and objectionable, where the 
game is played with strictness. * 

The following are recognised as exceptions to this rule. 
At any time, while a hand is being played, the question 
may be asked, * What-are trumps ?" And when a player, 
*|ither through momentary inattention, or through the 
rest having follow jd each other very quicklu in their play, 
is in doubt as to what card was played by nis partner, he 
may say. before playing dfiDraw your card, partner,” 
which tn e lat ter does by placing his hanch upon it. 
Further, artyaSb before a trick is lifted— i.e., taken up 
and turned upon the table—may demand that the puds 
•hall be “placed,” each beforigthe person who played it. 
Add) lastly, any one may demand to see the last trick 


played—that is, to have the cards comprising it shown to 
him; but he is not then entitled to inquire who played them. 

Lookers-on at the game arc not allowed to make any 
remarks ; but they may be appealed to as referees to 
decide a doubtful question, as to who played a particular 
card, what is the law of the game upon a certain point, 
and similar matters. 

In our next paper we shall give the laws usually reCOg-. 
nised, together with some general rules and advice for 
the guidance of young players. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


Baking Powders. —1. Take four ounces of corn-flour and 
dry it well before the fire, or in the oven. Mix with it 
two ounces of bicarbonate of soda j add one ounce and 
a quarter of tartaric acid. Well mix the whole by passing 
it through a coarse sieve. 

2. Take four ounces of tartaric acid, four ounces and a 
half of bicarbonate of soda, and five ounces of rice-flour or 
arrow-root, let them all be well dried before used, and mix 
as before. 

3. Take two ounces of tartaric acid, three ounces of 
bicarbonate-of soda, and three ounces of potato-flour or 
arrow-root, dry them separately, and mix as before. 

4. Take five ounces of tartaric acid, eight ounces of sea- 

quicarbonate of soda, and sixteen ounces of potato-flour, 
dry them separately, and mix as before, - * * 

All baking powders should be kept in wide-mouthed 
bottles well corked, so as to exclude all air and damp. 
They are used for making bread, buns, and cakes. Half 
a teaspoonful added to a pound of flour in making pastry 
is a great improvement, and will render a less quantity of 
butter or lard necessary. When bread is made, the 
loaves should not weigh above two pounds each, and 
these require about two teaspoonfuls of powder. The 
powder is to be well mixed with the flour, after which 
cold water is used for kneading, and the dough is at once 
placed in tins and put in the oven. ‘Quick work is most 
successful, but it must be thorough. 

To make Alum-baskets and other Ornaments .—You 
first form the basket, vase, tree, grotto, or other object, 
in wire, taking due care to leave sufficient room for the 
formation of the crystals, so that they may have their 
due effect. Over the wire twist some worsted thread, so 
that it is completely covered in every part. If, in a grotto 
or other similar object, fantastic forms are desired, pieces 
of coke may be fastened to the wire and covered m lh* 
same way. This done, dissolve one pound of alum ijt a 
quart of water by boiling in a tin vessel, not too fast; toplf 
a pound in a pint, or a quarter of a pound in a half-pint of 
water, preserving the same proportions whatever the quan¬ 
tities employed may be. Keep stirring tlie solution with! a * 
piece of wood until the process is complete. Remote 
the liquid from the fire, and, placing a piece of wood 
across the top of a deep, glazed, earthen jar, suspend t, 
the wire basket, or other article in it, from the stick with 
a piece of stout thread. When the alum solution is about 
the warmth of new milk, pour it into the jar, and leave 
your subject or subjects suspended in it about four-and- . 
twenty hours ; after which remove-the same to dry in > 
the shade. To obtain coloured crystals it is only neces¬ 
sary to put some dyeing material into the alum solution—, 
turmeric gives the transparent yqjlow crystals, logwood, 
purple, &c. 

Stuffing Mattresses.—In the North of England the- 
cottagers use chan to stuff their mattresses, and a very 
clean, wholesome stuffing it makes, as once every year . 
the old chaff is taken out and fresh put in. In Wales we' 
have Sean will-dried moss used for the same purpose; 
while in the Highlands of Scotland .the people titu 
beds with dried birch-leaves. 
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VI.—PAPER FLOWER MAKING ( continued}. 

Making the Stamen* emit Punts.*— Our next Instructions 
'will be how to make the hearts, as they are commonly 
called, but which are known botanically as stamens 


is by putting a little cotton woql on the stem, by means 


azaleas. 

Fig. 14 is the pistil for a carnation. 


canca, out wracn are Known ootantcauy as stamens j Fig. 14 is the pistil for a captation. It is made with a 
and pistils. It is by far the best plan, and the usual i knob of cement tike the last, the long centre is a single 


One, to purchase these, for the * strand of white ostrich feather, 

making of them is in itself a busi- . . Fig. 7 is a geranium centre, the 

ness, . It' is usual also to buy the yML N \ M. |||jf//l» stamens made dike the azalea sta- 

calyxes. .Persons may fancy that 'WM \A\\](//>y_. WMJ mens, only longer, and seven in 
wlfcjv all these portions arc pur- W VT number. The pistil consists of 

chased, the art of flower making J f three filaments joined together in 

becomes simply mechanical. This $ ^ I one, "dth gum ; but having them 

it Is not: a good deal of patience, / ///ilY'V I separate just at tire top. Thev arc 

jaice manipulation, and taste, are / //|/\Y\\ ' A I not tipped with any pollen, as the 

needed. to produce flowers worthy V V | coloured dust is called. 

Of admiration. However, for those Fi c . 1. fig. * r, K Fig. n is for rhododendrons. The 

who desire to do so, we give in- * stamens, nine in number, like the 

•auctions which will cn- azalea stamens, but 

able them to construct s~ r ”~ ir” %Vv > much longer and tipped 

these portions of the (j with yellow. • The pistil 

flowers at home. ..-. f u _ v is of thick wire, neatly 

Very Ape. wire is used y- \ iH wrapped round with yel- 

for the main stem of the 1 low paper, as stalks are 

stamen, otherwise, when i. wrapped. Dip the tip in 

it comes to be added to ' 1\ \ strong gum, and whilst 

the flower-stalk, the re- r 1 \ / JL wet, into the brown 

‘ suit would *be too bulky. s MgV \ \ / ' Wmmt ' \ powder. 

Exceedingly fine wire, ?_ \ \ / / Fig. 1 is a rose centre. 

bristles, or a fine strong \) ( / » fgflj On the fine wire used for 

glaqd thread, can be \ 1 the basis of the centre, 

used for the fine thread- V -^ - fjS/ \ tie a few loops of pea¬ 
like stamens; in fact, _r - X n \ green Berlin wool or 

many people prefer col- u ( - jSSF V thick filoselle. Then cut 

ton to any other mate- / te» A • V _ them close down, so 

iHal for this purpose. If f if® that they look like a little 

wire or fine bristle is 1 g(fei / ) rs. sgT- > close tuft of velvet pile, 

used, it must be dipped ^ / j \\ ’ iSlP^S. Make twenty-six sta¬ 
in whiting mixed to a.thin v_^|g|||v / / \ \ . "Mfe f mens like the azalea 

paste, with a very little > S \ \ J§l|r i centres, but much 

gum in it. When dry, \ ^ SSSmML \ / shorter, and tip them 

dip' tiie tips in the ce- \ B n \1..y will, yellow. 

ment, to make knobs at v, j/ ^7 Wim*. J Fig. 15 is a heartsease 

the end. When ^ r\ J centre. Take 

these are nearly, \ h-'l wire like that 

but notquitedry, jtoEKg \ J ■ \^a» j W you have used 

dip them into a OSg&gk . \J( \ s — * ,1 // to form the 

piu, - box filled >(■§ A\ 1 I I/// centres on. Coat 

with bright yel- I TmM f //' ... V \ 1/// / it with whiting, 

low paint pow- \ PHI // “ 4 *' V \\l/// as already de- 

der which can \\M| // .—. x ,—.. ^ \ \\I/// scribed. Make a 

beboughtatany VtlS // / \/ \ /\ \\W/ knob of cement 

a oil-shop for a , xmll f \! \f \[ \ \f// nearly at the tip, 

pcamy or two- u u u u W and colour it 

pence. Bright W 9 orange by dip- 

t gteen (emerald), f f ping it in the 

" ri£h browr., and I / powder. The 

orange paint, ' 1 ■ 1 — - - - / orange is to be 

ufill also be Fig. 5 . ri c . c. Fit. 7. almost a scarlet, 

needed. A small .. la the figure wo 

quantity of powder carmine, and powder cobalt will be have shown a knob at each end of the wire 3 each of thc&s 
wanted for the flowers, and in moist paints, carmine, is for a separate heart. 

Prussian blue, cobalt, and a small piece of gamboge. Fig. 8 is a China-aster heart. Take a Common linen 

Having prepared the thread-like stamens as described, 'button, cover it with net so as to fasten it flat to a wise ‘ 
take, the wire meant foFtheir support, and dip the top into crooked at the ( top. Raise it to the requited height with 
the cement, repeating the process till you have a knob at cement, and before the last coat is dry, put closely all over 


4 §: 


rr\ 




the cement, repeating the process till you have a knob at cement, and before the last coat is dry, put closely all over 
the top (like that shown in Fig. 17). f Cut one of your it a number of yellow seed bea#i. When dry, dip It in gum, 
stamens in half and insert it at the top whilst the and then lip it with yellow powder. The dai»y-jf*nfre is 
cement is wet Also, before it is dty, coat it cyenly made in a similar way, with a smaller rotthaTbi cardboard 
all over with the emerald green powder, which ts put and not raised, but the beads just gummed on and dipped 
on with a* dry brush.. You inust use a' separate brush in yellow powder, Fig. 10/ . A daisy rtiay also be made 
vir each eqjour. A quicker mode of making the pistil, with a canire of yellow wool like the rose centre, Fig. 
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Fig, s i« * lily-centre, The pistil is formed of white 
•wax,.painted fcreen with a knob at the top, marked with 
carmine spots. The stamens are of Wire dipped in wax, 
or covered With tissue paper, white, finest at the tip, and 
large anthers of wax, coloured brown, upon them. 

Calyxes ,—Qom together three thicknesses of dark green 
tissue-paper, and let them dry before cutting the calyxes. 
Afterwards glare them with gum. It would be endless 
to give patterns of the different 
forms of calyxes? the artist 
must jjo to Nature for patterns. 

We give three, in Figs. 2, 6, 
and 9. They should be traced 
in tissue ahd then cut in card. 

Lay the card on the green 
paper and pencil the outline. 

The Azalea and the Rho¬ 
dodendron .— 

Fig. 12 repre¬ 
sents the aza¬ 
lea. Cut the 
blossoms in 
white paper,the 
dark marks at 
the tips are 
made by tint¬ 
ing them with 
a little of the 
moist carmine, 
diluted to a 
delicate rose 
pink and laid 
on with a clean 
camel’s - hair 
brush. Let it 
be quite dry 
before being 
crimped. It is 
laid on a 
cushion and 
carefully and 
deeply veined 
in the manner 
shown in the illustration. 

Then touching it with 
cement from a to b, 
unite it. Tie with silk or 
wire a heart to a stem. 

Then slip it through the 
azalea, having first touched 
the lower part of the heart 
all round with cement. The 
azalea needs no calyx. Take 
a very little wadaing, and 
put it found the stem where 
^the flower joins, drawing it 
down : then cover the stem 

' with paper. A little wadding 
is used , in this way to all 
flowers, to give the stem the 
thickness observable to¬ 
wards the blossom. The merest atom is needed for such 
flowers aS'azaleas, not much more for roses. About three 
. asaleas form a%roup. Other azaleas may have a margin all 

• sound the edge of deep rose, and others may be cut from 
pink or rose-coloured paper, and just tippijd or touched 
round a little darker. Rhododendrons are made exactly 
the More, but coloured yritfc a broad margin of mauve 
round tre y peta l; the extrfeme edges touched again 
When the fiFnWit is dry, to make them darker. Mix 
on in dean plate, carmine and Cobak for this; dilute 

,* it with water, but do not usi^it.vpty wet to foe flower; 
Mr fit dify enough to took smeared. ^ he 

• # * 


stem. 


washed oh lightly and easily with one stroke. The 
rhododendron centres are distinct, and the blossoms in 
groups of five or more, of equal height, forming one head. 
The azaleas, oh the contrary, grow one above the ether 
and fewer in a spray. t , 

If you wish to place a single spray of any flower,in. a 
vase, a . few leaves of the right kind must be set on the 
For a basket, rose and camellia leaves are enough-. 

For a table stand, rose-leaves, 
grass, and ferns. 

A half - blown Rosebud .— 
Half-blown buds are verjreffec- 
tive. Make them in white 
paper slightly tipped with pale 
pink, or in pink or rose paper 
or in orange paper streaked 
with red, cutting the outsides 
of the darkest 


Fig. 10. 


Fig. if. 




I 







Fig. 14. Fig. 15. 


Fig. 16. 
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shades, and 
the darkest 
towards the 
stalk. To make 
one of these 

S yellow 
, use four . 
petals of the 
largest size but 
one of the cab- * 
bage rose, cut . . 
in the palest 
tint from 
shaded paper. 
Goffer them in¬ 
wards. Close 
two over a bud 
centre, and 
two more over 
that. Then cut 
eleven of foe 
'largest - sized 
petals, a still 
d&rker shade, 
hnd another 
eleven of the darkest of all. 
Goffer and cut them out¬ 
wards .and let the darker 
shad* be J the outer one. 

AA>ud centre is made by 
cutting a three - cornered 
piece of paper the shape of 
the/ rose. Take a piece of 
(ton wool, tie it to a 
s/alk, and cover it with or 
e paper as in Fig. 13. 
ic it down.. This cone 
nust not be visible. For 
an ordinary bud, cut three f-. 
of the second largest-siz&d 
petals of the darkest tint, 
goffer them inwards and 
close them over the ‘cone, 
rgest size,goffer them aiid curl . 
hese round the bud like opening 


Fig. 13. 


Cut three more of the 
them outwards. Place 
.leaves. 

Carnation .—The conation is a beautiful flower, and 
easy to make. Cut /it in white paper like Fig. 4, and 
with powder carmpiyand a little weak gum water, mixed 
together well on a /late, colour a brilliant red the dark 
band with streaky «dges. When quite dry, place it on the., 
cushion and vein /every petal from A to it, drawing the 
pinoere down m 44 ep irregular marks. Six of these circles 
are used,for evens flower. It is easiest to out them outflain 
fine and vandyk/e the edges, and cut the irregfilaj marks 
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that characterise the flower afterwards. To make them on, 

. cement each all round the centre, as far as wherethqpe tails 
divide. Crumple the. first one. quite close up all round 
the "heart, hiding it entirely, and squeezing the paper as 
much as possible. Make the next one close, and each 
future one looser afid looser. Finish with the calyx. If 
ytm make your own calyx, it ought to be formed and dry 
ready for use, and a little wool secured inside by cement. 
After it is made, gum over the outside. 

Primrose fFig. 16).—This is made with three rounds, 
eit&r of pale yellow paper over the Michaelmas daisy 
heart; the first paper crumpled well up to conceal all the 
heart, the second partly closed and the outer one flat. 
Or it may be of mauve, cut in white paper and coloured 
at the edge like the rhododendron, or tinted pale pink. 


. ANIMALS KEPT FOR PLEASURE. 

V.—THE DOCS : DISEASES OF DOGS. ' 

In giving a few general outlines of the symptoms and 
treatment of the* ordinary complaints to which dogs are 
liable, we may make one introductory remark. If you 
keep a dog' which is either of unusual value intrinsi¬ 
cally,* or is much prized as a pet, ascertain, whilst the 
animal is yet in health , the whereabouts of the very best 
canine physician in the neighbourhood. In most large 
, towns ther^ is some dog practitioner of • high repute, 
and, in the absence of such, it may be needful to consult 
a veterinary surgeon, huntsman, or gamekeeper; but 
these latter are only to be trusted in the case of large, 
hardy dogs, such as they are chiefly accustomed to, and 
the former are very often totally ignorant of the dog’s 
nature. In fact, very many drugs have upon the dog 
an entirely different action from that they exert upon man 
or other animals. To give one or two familiar instances : 
aloes is a violent purge to the human subject, while castor- 
oil is a gentle laxative justly valued ; to the dog, on the 
contrary, castor-oil is a most violent purgative, while aloes 
produce little or no ttfect whatever. Again, salt is almost 
necessary to, preserve health in man ; but with the dog 
small, quantities cause - nausea and vomiting, while in 
larger doses the condiment deserves to be called a poison. 
It may be generally stated that dog-practice, during the 
last twenty years, has undergone a radical change, much 
akin to that in the higher walks of medicine. Tonic 
treatment has taken the place of deplctic .medicine, and 
much greater faith is placed in the powers of nature, 
with great gain to all concerned. Foremost in this bene¬ 
ficent and mild school of treatment is Mr. Edward 
Mayhew ; and wherever we have given actual prescrip¬ 
tions in this and the following paper, we have followed 
^ the proportions laid down , by him. 

Diminutive bitches can seldom rear more than two pups, 
and few pet dogs more than three ; robust animals may be 
able to suckle all their litten If more valuable pups must 
Jt be reared than the mother tan nourish, either a cat or a 
foster-bitch of some commonVbreed should be provided, or 
fits, will be the consequence. Should such occur, the best 
treatmep will be an enema of ether and laudanum in 
groel,$!§t>wcd by a spoonful of wine, and tonic treatment, 
•fdescribe In speaking of distemper, when con- 
sciyiSneBs is restored ; the mother must be kept away at 
night, bat mag be allowed to suckle her pups in the day,, 
after they have been well fed with cW’s milk from a bottle 
such as is used for children, only the nipple should be 
made with the QiB-fashioned wash-leather, pricked with 
holes, and 'filled with a bit of sponge or cotton to give it 
Substance. To rear pups by hand is; not difficult, but 
Very troublesome, as they want feeding at night. They 
should be suckled about a quarter of an. hour, and'it wifi 
only be nfeedful to keep the teat from becoming sour. In 
less than • month* however, they may bis taught to lap. 


when they should get h little meat scraped to pulp, and a 
week after tasting this they, will feed themselves. 

It often happens that the smallest pup, is, for that very 
reason, the most valuable! In that case the owner wifi 
have to see it has its share, or in the general scramble at 
every meal it wMl get crowded out and starved. If no 
other means avaH, the bitchshould be held while the pup 
sucks its fair allowance. 

As they grow up they will probably have to pass 
through thp dreaded distemper, which, as a rule, affects 
young dogs, though it is a mistake to say it is universal, 
as there are many dogs which escape it altogether, while 
others only suffer late in life. Still, *the usual period is 
towards the end of dentition, and the most frequent 
seasons of the year are spring and autumn. At these 
times young dogs should be carefully examined occa¬ 
sionally for symptoms. And as it is always found that 
dogs fed upon flesh, highly fed in any way, or kept in 
confinement, suffer far more than those fed on plaiq and 
rather spare diet, with plenty of exercise, common sense 
will dictate the treatment best suited for all such animals. 

The earliest symptoms are indefinite, dulness and loss 
of appetite being sometimes all that can be remarked, 
while, on other occasions, the appetite may be voracious. 

In most cases, however, the inner edges of the eyelids 
will soon be observed to be redder than usual, while the 
pulse is increased. Still, distemper may not be present, 
but if the animal speedily begins to seek the fire, and is 
felt to shiver with cold, the case is nearly certain. When 
confirmed, however, the white round the eye is covered 
with small bright red veins, tending towards the centre, 
while a purulent discharge begins to appear, and also a 
little yellowish discharge from the nostrils, while the nose 
remains dry and hard. A bad cough often sets in, and 
the dog frequently vomits, and some digestive disorder is 
always apparent. In a week the symptoms often subside, 
and sometimes disappear altogether; perhaps, indeed, 
this is generally .the case, and the owner is apt to believe 
the disease has run its course. It may, indeed, be so, for 
many dogs only suffer very slightly. If such be the case, 
the dog will rapidly make flesh, or fatten, and recover 
condition, while the eyes look healthy, and the morbid 
symptoms disappear; but if the emaciation continues, 
or the animal makes no progress, and especially if the 
white of the eye presents the appearance of minute blood¬ 
vessels in a radial direction, the disease is only slum* 
bering, and will break out again with tenfold force. 

In aggravated* cases, the discharge from the eyes and 
nose becomes excessive, completely stopping up the nos¬ 
trils, and sometimes ulcerating the eye itself. One of the 
worst signs is a great ahd rapid loss of flesh, especially 
if the appetite be good. A filthy, foetid coat, suddenly 
swarming with vermin, is also a very unfavourable sign, 
and so is a very foul and coated tongue, dry at the tip, 
with a marked foulness of the breath. On the contrary, an 
evident amendment in the eyes, a marked improvement, 
in the condition, and the return of the tongue to a healthy 
state, hold out every reasonable hope of recovery. 

The first thing in the treatment is to regulate the diet 
Meat must be taken away, and the generality of dogs put. 
upon bread and milk—a ship-biscuit and milk. Weakly 
dogs may have boiled rice, with a little broth freeffom fats 
and as they will frequently refuse this at first, a little good 
underdone meat may be minced fine and' mixed with it. 
gradually lessening the quantity till none be given, for ale * 
meat, sweets, «*nd delicacies tnust be denied. The .water 
must be often changed. The dog should he put in a good 
sheltered kennel, but in th crtyejt airs all blankets and 
such pampering beds taken*away, but plenty oLgood hay 
and straw allowed instead. This is neeBeojoecause the 
dog ufill burrow in it When the shivering fit. is oil himf 
and the bed, moreover, nj^fist be shaken and cleansed \ 
every day, and entirely changed every two days* t 
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In mild cases; phen the first symptoms have been 
marked, and consist perhaps of only a redness about the 
eyes, and great inclination for the fire, give for two or 
three days, in the morning, a mild emetic, such as half, a 
tea-spoonful to, a dessert-spoonful of antimonial wine. 
About the fourth or fifth aay, give a gentle purgative. 
From one to’four tea-spoonfuls of the following mixture is 
much recommended, and if mixed with a little sugar or 
simple syrup, will be readily taken :— 

Castor oil ... . 4 drachms. 

Olive oil . 2 drachms. 

Oil of anisf . J drachm. 

Mix. , 

Or a pill may be compounded of:— 

Extract of colocynth . to grains. 

Colchicum, in powder . 6 grains. 

Bluepiil . 5 grains. 

This last is best, and is for a small dog. Three such 
pills, or one three times the quantity, would be needed for 
a mastiff or Newfoundland. At the same time, make up 
the following pills, choosing from the quantities named, 
according to the size of the clog :— 

Extract of belladonna ... 6 to 24 grains. 

Nitre . 20 to 80 grains. 

Extract of gentian. 1 to 4 drachms. 

Powdered quassia. quantum sufficit. 

Make the above into twenty-four pills, and administer 
three daily. Often this treatment seems to cure. If so, 
the belladonna has done its work, and the following tonic 
is substituted :— , 

Di-sulphatc of quinine ... 1 to 4 scruples. 

Sulphate of iron . 1 to 4 scruples. 

Extract of gentian. 2 to 8 drachms. 

Powdered quassia . quantum sufficit. 

This is for twenty pills, three to be given daily, with 
liquor arsenicalis, prepared by adding ten to twenty 
drops of the pharmaceutical preparation, to an ounce of 
water, with a little simple syrup, and giving a tea¬ 
spoonful thrice daily. 

If the case be more severe, and the bowels very costive, 
no laxatives must be used, but an enema made up of four 
drachms sulphuric ether, and a scruple of laudanum, added 
to a quart of cold gruel, (ode-eighth for a small dog), will 
greatly relieve the animal in its distress. The tonics and 
diet are to be as before. Should the lungs be affected, 
the diet must be kept spare, giving food often, but very 
little, and discontinue tile tonics for— * 

Extract of belladonna ... i to 1 grain. 

Nitre . t 1 to 4 grains. 

James’s powder . i to 1 grain. 

Conserve of roses. quantum sufficit 

In making, add one drop of tincture of aconite to every 
four pijls, and give one pill every hour. When better, 
resume the tonics, even though the lungs be-not well. 


, HINTS TO LETTER-WRITERS.—V. * 

Itt writing to a member of Parliament who h$s neither 
hereditary rank nor honorary degree, a letter must be 
addressejl^s to “ Robinson Jones, Esq., M.P.” If he is a 
baronet, the address must be, “Sir Robinscn Jones, 
# Bart., M.P." If he is & knight, it will be, “ Sir Robinson 
JflneS, Knt, M.P." If he is a viscount, or lord, he is ad¬ 
dressed in accordance -yvith -the rules already laid down 
for his tank, with the simpleaddition of “ M.P.” 

The general principle dor* addressing persons bearing 
:miedkat»d4imilar honours has been explained in the 
previous article; biit die followipg examples may be 
.useful. To a bachelor of arts, who is a layman, “ John , 
* W«tt|, Esq., B.A." or “A.Br To.a.master*of t *rt $1 


a doctor of Cledicine “M.D. ;* a doctor bf divmity, 
“ D.D. ” and Others with like honorary and professional 
titles must, if layifien, be addressed in agreement with 


noted, however, that in addressing gentlemen.with ordinary ‘ 
academical degrees, it is not a breach of civility to omit 
the mention of such degrees on the envelope of a letter. 
Ordinary degrees are also often omitted in addressing 
clergymen. 

Clergymen who have no other official or professional 
honour are addressed as “ Rev.” Every clergyman is a 
reverend, and, when addressed in writing, must be so- 
styled ; thus : “The Rev. George Jones." If a clergy- 
holds a doctor’s degree, he is addressed either as “ The 
Rev. Dr. So-and-so,” or as “The Rev. Samuel Oliver, 
D-D.’’ Should he be D.D. and LL.D., both these abbre¬ 
viations may follow his name. So of other degrees, 
though it is not common for D.D., LL.D., and other 
doctorships to have mentioned with them lesser degrees, 
as M.A. and B.A. 

Professors in colleges, universities, &c., if laymen, are 
addressed as “ Prof.,” or “Professor,” without “Esq.;" 
but if they are clergymen, they arc styled, “The Rev. 
Prof.” There arc cases in which the professorship is 
mentioned after the name and other titles, and (hen “ Pro¬ 
fessor of-” is simply added. Where the professor is 

the principal of a college, this word “principal” may be 
used instead of “ professor ; ’’ and, ar, the principal is 
usually a clergyman, the address will be “ The Rev. Prin¬ 
cipal -.” The “master” of a college in a university 

can be addressed as “ The Rev. the Master," and his 
name omitted if the college is added; or thus : “ The 

Rev. The Master of-College.” Where the heads of 

colleges, &c., have to be addressed collectively, their 
official titles only need be inserted in an address, and 
their proper names may be left out. • 

A privy councillor is addressed as “ The Right Hon¬ 
ourable,” with such other titles as he would have if not a 
privy councillor. The same title of “ Right Honourable ” 
is also given to the Lord Mayors of London, York, and 
Dublin, and to the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, while in 
office. Thus, t To the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of 
London,’’ is a sufficient address. 

The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is styled, “ His Excel¬ 
lency the Lord Lieutenantbut when he is a duke he . 
is called “ His Grace the Lord Lieutenant” The lady 
of the Lord Lieutenant derives no accession of title from 
her husband’s office in this case. 

A secretary of state is addressed according to circum¬ 
stances : “ To Her Majesty's Principal Secretary of State * 
for the (Home, Foreign, or Colonial) Department.” He 
may also be addressed as “ The Right Hon. Such-a-one, 
Her-Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the (Home, 
Foreign, or Colonial) Department.” . 

Generals in the army are addressed thus : “ To General 
the Right Hon. Lord Such-a-one,” the word “ General * 
being prefixed to his ordinary designation. Tolm-ieu- 
tenant-General it is sufficient to say^i 1 To Lieut.-General 
Such-a-one." A Major-General is simply styled thus: 
“To Major-Gen. Blank.” In like manner we write, “To 
* Col. Jones,” “ Lieut.-Col. Jones,” and “ Cafit.” or “ Cap¬ 
tain Jones ; ” but the latter may be * George Jones, Esq., 
Captain” of such-and-such a regiment. Generally speak¬ 
ing, subalterns arj addressed as “ Esq." or “ Mr.-, 

48th Regiment.” When military' officers are knights or 
baronets, &c., they*should be addressed as such, thus: - 
“ Majo*-General Sir Thomas Napier, Knt, See.” the offi¬ 
cial rank being nafned first ( • 

An.admiral.may be addressed simply as “Admiral 
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Such-a-one," oras “The Eight Hot. Lord Such-a-one, 
Admiral of the -— , K.£,B. Ac., according to eircutn- 
stance*. A captain in {he navy is “ Captain Such-a-one, 
R.N.” A lieutenant i*,“ Lieut —of H.M.S. Fury.” 
If officers of the navy are knights, baronets, eke., they 
are addressed as such, according to the rule laid down 
formilitary officers. 

Inferior officers may be addressed as private individuals, 
with the addition of the rank they occupy, the regiment 
they belong to, or the shipto which-they are attached. In 
Smne cases It is. highly desirable to mention details even 
tone minute, in order that a letter may not fail, to reach 
its destination. Thus, it may be well to mention the 
company, or the battalion, &c., to which the person ad¬ 
dressed belongs. In all cases in which soldiers and 
-marines are written to, it is proper to say what rank they 
occupy, mid to state whatever else may assist in their 
tdentmeation or discovery, especially when they are en¬ 
gaged on foreign service. An insufficient address often 
prevents a. letter from reaching those it is intended for, 
and is the Cause of great disappointment, annoyance, and 

'distress. ___ 
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IV.- 


-THE PARLOURMAID. 


IN most establishments where a parlour-maid is kept, 
many of the lighter duties of the housemaid and footman 
fad to hef share of work; to which is not unfrequently 
added some of the attendance on the mistress of the 
house, usually performed by the lady’s maid. These 
combmed duties include dusting and polishing furniture, 
answering bells, cleaning plate, waiting at tabic, and filling 
up spare time with needlework. 

None of the above are, strictly speaking, laborious 
duties; but in order to discharge them effectually, me¬ 
thodical working is indispensable. Early rising is a 
cardinal virtue in every branch of domestic work, and is 
especially desirable where a cleanly personal appearance 
is a first requisite* Any employment likely to soil the 
hands and dress of a parlour-maid should be done before 
breakfast, the attendance of the servant at that meal being 
generally required. 

The carpets having been swept and the grates cleaned 
by the housemaid, the dusting of the furniture and arrang¬ 
ing of the rooms should be done by the parlour-maid. A 
good memory is needful on her part, to remember where 
every article is kept, and she should be careful to consult 
„her employers' convenience in regard to the placing of 
books, writing-materials, needlework, &c. As a general 
rule, each piece of furniture has its appointed place, but 
whenever the arrangement is disturbed, it is the parlour¬ 
maid’s duty to reinstate order, unless desired not to do so. 
A vigilant servant wiU take the opportunity of the family’s 
absence from an apartment to make up the fire, sweep the 
hearth, and clear away any titter. All sitting-rooms 
occupied throughout the day require dusting twice, i.e., 
before breakfast, and also before the family return to 
the apartment from the dining-room. If the weather is 
favourable, opening the windows a few inches from the 
top astd bottom sashes, freshens the room, and proves a 
grttefid change to occupants. 

The hour at which a parlour-maid should be what is 
termed * dressed for the day,” must depend upon the ever- 
varying nature of the work required in different families. 
I%?kaps the beat waj to decide the question is, to be 
guideaby the hour at which visitors are likely to call In 

the business 
time if the 
be neatly 

attired, and ready at a moment’s notice to present* herself 
creditably before strangers. A servant of good address 
- at a professional man's door, is as much a matter of per¬ 



sonal recommendation of the employe* as the situation 
of his residence Some amount of ferethot^ht on the 
part of the mistress is necessary to ensure cleanly appear¬ 
ance in a door-servantljnit the attemht is worrii poking, 
if only for the sake of favourable first impressions on the 
part of strangers* The description of dress alres v given 
for housemaid’s weary applies to the psdour-maid. The 
following arc some of the parlour-maid’s thief duties. 

Answering the Door .—When answering a door, the 
servant should open it wide enough tqafforg free entrance, 
herself standing back. Having replied to the question 
whether the person inquired for is at hqme or not, the 
door should be gently closed, and,jthe question, “Your 
name, if you please?” or, “What name shall I say?" 
should be asked. To prevent mistakes, the caller, 
if a stranger, usually presents his or her card. Upon 
giving the card, the visitor should be shown Into the 
drawing-room, or some unoccupied apartment. The 
servant should then place a chair for the visitor, raise the 
blinds, stir the fire or make any alteration needed to 
secure the comfort of the caller, in the interval of waiting. 
All cards and letters should be handed to the person for 
whom they are intended, on a salver or small tray kept In 
the hall for the purpose. 

If the interview is likely to be short, a parlour-maid 
should be prepared to go to the door to let out the visitor, 
on the signal of the drawing-room bell ringing. She 
should stand with her hand upon the lock until the 
caller comes in sight, when the door should be opened 
wide,, and gently closed when the visitor has left the 
doorstep. If, a carriage is in question, the door should 
not be dosed until the vehicle has driven off. 

Waiting at Table is a very important branch of domestic 
knowledge, and although the principles are much the 
same in all good society, most servants require a little 
initiation into the particular ways of each family. We 
subjoin the mosf general rules. 

Breakfast .—At the end of the table, where the lady 
presides, the cups and saucers should be arranged on 
cither side, having her plate in the centre. The tea¬ 
pot should stand just behind, and the milk-ewer, slop- 
basin, and sugar-basin at the back of the teipot. If 
an urn or bright kettle is used, it should be placed within 
easy reach of the .mistress’s hand.. In most families the 
loaf and butter arc placed on the breakfast table, also a 
rack of toast, a stand of eggs, and some plates of cut 
bread and butter. Hot meat is likewise set on the table 
opposite the muster of the house, and cold meat* on the 
sideboard. Some people like to have the loaf and butter 
also on the sideboard. The parlour-maid generally waits in 
the breakfast-r^om until all the family is served with tea, 
and eatables. Having done so, her attendance is usually 
dispensed with, .the members of the family Waiting on 
themselves during the rest of the repast 

At Luncheon, much the same order of things is tb be 
observed, with the exception that both hot and cold meats 
are then placed on the table, the servant retiring when life 
family has been served, as at breakfast. This rule is 
generally observed, as it is customary for the servants to 
dine whilst the family take lunch. Any unavoidable dis¬ 
turbance At that time should be guarded against. It is 
usual to put a supply of clean plates, glasses, Ac., on the 
sideboard, in order that persons may changd, their own 
plates after the servant has left the roorfi. Dirty {dates 
are then carried by the users to the side-board. • 

Dinner .—Some time before dinner, the parloqr-maid 
should get everything in readiness pre ; !f.rato^r to laying 
the cloth. Knives should dusted and laid in then 
appointed box, silver and plated article* shofild jxi rubbed 
lightly with the plate-leather, and laid 
and wine-glasses, tumblers, water-bottles, and salt-cellars 
shotild be arranged upon, a separate tray. The table-- 
napkins ‘ and cloth, if untidily put aside, may t require 1 
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J iassing through tW linen-press, Fig. r, or mangle. Brad- 
ord's -Mangle, wo, l, shown in the illustration. Eig. 2, is 
suitable for. this purpose, ana takes up little room. Before 
laying ti%e cloth, the psurlour-maid should sweep up the 
hearth, if fires are used, and put on fresh coals, so that 
there may Jfe a cheerful blaze by th| time dinner is 
served. Any papers, books, or other 
articles that may be aispersed about the 
room, should be tidily put away, leaving j 

the sideboard“cleaif for table requisites. ^ ; 

, The sideboard cloth should be laid flush ■ 
with the edge of the sideboard, not hang- H mmmm . 
ing over the front aS is sometimes seen. GB 
The same rule should be observed in || 
covering ^all tables used as sideboards. 9 ,j 
At the back of the sideboards should be 
placed salvers, bronzes, lamps, or any 1 j 

ornaments belonging to the sideboard. |S. 

On the right side should be put clean % B plp || 

glasses, arranged according to size and B 

kind; and on the left, spoons and forks 

tastefully set out. The middle of the side- 

board should be left unencumbered for . fiji | o 

sauces.vegetables, or anything not wanted _ 

on the' table. The dinner-cloth should g o 

be laid with . the middle fold down the H 1 - 

centre Of the table. Whether the damask | | 

has been mangled on the right side or " !¥s *- 1 

not, the parlour-maid must observe that | 

the raised creases should be on the top. § 

Some prominent design in the fabric gene- * 
rally indicates the centre of the doth, which sa - J n 

should of course be laid in the middle of the 
table. A lamp, cruet-stand, or 

vase of flowers, is generally put A. 

to mark the centre, and the dis- 
tances of the respective dishes 
are regulated from that object. 

The fashion of dining d la UAH 

Rnsse, so general at formal 
dinners# requires a separate 
notice. For the present we 1 

will confine our observations to 
the usual arrangement’of a tabic 
in well-conducted households. 

By the latter system, the master | 
sits at one end of the tabic, and “— 
the mistress of the house at the 
other. Carving knives and forks, 
together with dinner knives » l|B 
placed nearest the plate, mark Hi 

their places. According to the 
number of persons to dine, 
knives and forks are placed for 
each. A tumbler and one or 
more wine-glasses should be put 
• at the right of each guest, just 
above the dinner knife. When |j j 
cksan dinner-napkins are laid, 
it is customary to place a piece i i i i ■ 

of bread in the folds of the ~ 7 

napkin. * a Fl1 

■Whether cu> bread, or rolls 
^should be placed at-the right hand or left, is sometimes 
a*disputed point. We decide in favour of the right, for 
this reason : When a guest wishes to hive his plate 
removed, he is supposed to rest his fork on the plate. 
A well-trained Servant Observes no other rule in making 
the chanj£ft w&f to the grievance occasionally of an 
jnejfperiea ;«l diner, .who, inadvertently dnpa nis fork. 
.As in breaking bread ,it is not considered weu-manftered 
* to uaqj bath'hands, there is no occasion to .relinquish 
the fork until a change of plate is desired. Between 


Srad- the courses, the prust of bread may be divjded with both 
2, is hands, if desired. Now that knives are beginning to 
cfore be used for eating fish, the last claim of the -bread to be 
> the laid on the left of the diner, appear* to have, been 
that diniosedof, , . 

:r is Directly a person drops his fork, or lays "both knife and 
fork together on the right-hand side of 

t the plate, the servant in attendance should' 
bring another plate on which are laid 

_ gp. knife, fork, or spoon, appropriate to the 

dish which is to follow. AH meats, Bt^e- 
tables, and sauces, should be handed on 
» I the left side of the diner, 

a I. Serving wine , Grc., should always be 

m | done at the right-hand side of the guest, 

g I without removing the glasses from ike 

jlL ...^ fl table, except in the case of beer, which is 

t Q kjL~. ^ m served at the left hand\ The reason is 

_ obvious. Beer requires to be frothed into 

^ the glass ; consequently, it prevents aoei- 

1 .' dents if the servant presents a tray to the 

1 guest on his left to receive the gluts, into 
o o which the beer should be pqured, at the 

- distance of a step behind the guest. The fall 

o o tumbler should then be handed on the left, 

---_ as it would be inconvenient for the guest* 

|| I to receive it over the right shoulder. Ser- 

i B vants should avoid handling wine glasses. 

I If they must do so, they should only touch 
I the stem. Water-bottles are placed on 
I the table within reach of the guests. 
n „ , ~ Before setting dessert on the table, the 

parlour-maid should brush off the crumbs 
into a small tray with a curved 
cloth-brush or similar contri- 
vance made for the purpose. 

Carving knives and forks after 
being used should be removed 
- r= ™ a,! =g» before taking the dish contain- 

ing meat from the table, A 
long narrow knife-tray with a 
clean coarse cloth laid at the 
IHHHHll B bottom, is the proper receptacle 
^H§ for these articles. 

During the intervals which 
JH occur in waiting on the guests, 

fW the parlour-maid should remove 

all things which have been uscc^ 
outside the dining-room, where 
one of the under servants usually 
■H conveys them to the kitchen. The 

^HT servant waiting should contrive 

^ to have all soiled vessels out of 

the room by the time dessert 
is put on the table, her atten- 
~~~——dance not being wanted after 
|||||Bgj* 29 ^^^K 99 that time. 

Tea .—After a late dinner, tea 
> s generally a very simple re- 
past, requiring only a tray on 
’ ‘ which teacups and saucers, with 

Fl *' *■ other tea appendages, are set. 

If tea is made in the drawing- 
imes Voom, the parlour-maid waits on her mistress until the 
t, for tea is handed round. A set tea,*¥.*., a meal, with tea 
plate as a beverage, is served in the same manner as breakfast, 
date. It is now the fashion to cover the tea table with a white 
king cloth, as for breakfast. 

f an Supper is ususflly served in the same manner ap- 
fork, luncheon. • 

iered Washing up ctfina and glass, cleaning plate, and trito- 
[uish ming lamps, being equally the work of the paylour-maid 
ween or page, wtU be described in another place. 
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$THE REARING AND MANAGEMENT OF 

children. 

VIII.—FOOD 1 H INFANCY. 1 

The most suitable food for infants is that of Nature’s 
owii' providing—mothers’ milk. In very exceptional 
instances is this supply shortcoming during the first few 
weeks after chiid-birth. If, unhappily, the contrary 
should be the case, a delicate infant can seldom be 
.successfully reared without the aid of a wet-nurse. 

v Sfee only circumstances which should prevent a mother 
from Suckling her offspring arc a too excitable tempera¬ 
ment, Or a consumptive state of constitution. Ordinary 
debility, consequent on recent confinement, is rarely an 
. impediment to the fulfilment of one of the highest 
instincts of human nature, and one no less productive 
of moral than physical benefits. During the time a child 
receives nourishment at its mother’s breast the earliest 
bond of sympathy, destined to influence a lifetime, of 
parent and child is mutually formed. Without endorsing 
to the full the assertion, that every passion to which our 
race if subject may be communicated through the medium 
of a wet-nurse, it is certain that the affection of a child 
for its parent is vastly increased if nourished exclusively 
by herself. 

Whatever changes it may be necessary to make in the 
dietary of an infant after the age of six weeks, absolute 
necessity alone should induce the substitution of artificial 
food in lieu of the natural food. The first milk is of a 
purgative character, and is admirably adapted to cleanse 
the system of a new-born babe. In this particular the 
most desirable wet-nurse might fail to prove a fitting 
deputy for the mother. Likewise, throughout the period 
of nursing, it is a point of great importance that the 
quality of the nourishment should be proportionate to the 
age of the infant. If the services of a wet-nurse arc 
inevitable, it should be sought to engage one who has 
been a mother about the same length of time as the 
parent of the infant to be brought up. In selecting a 
wet-nurse a medical man is the best medium. 

During the first two or three weeks—the powers of 
suction and the organs of digestion being alike weak— 
an infant, if awake, may be suckled at intervals of from 
one to two hours. The sooner, however, the babe can 
be brought into the habit of being fed once every two 
hours the greater will be the benefit derived from the 
nourishment, and the more speedily will the mother be 
( enabled to regain her own strength. A determination to 
attain regularity in feeding is all that is needed at the 
outset to secure the desired end. When this plan is 
steadily pursued, the digestion of a child will work with 
the precision of the clock by which its meals are 
regulated. Any cry that may be heard in the interval 
should not be* supposed to arise from craving for food. 
Numberless causes of irritation may occasion a fretful 
cry: cold feet, pressure of clothing, wet linen, a flea, or 
other discomfort, may excite the piteous sound. Instead, 
therefore, of giving food instantly, it is advisable to open 
the clothing, warm the tiny feet, chafe the limbs, or, if 
possible, take the infant for a little walk out of doors. If, 
after having tried {similar remedies, the frctfulness con¬ 
tinues, the cause should be sought in the condition of 
the child’s stools. If signs of griping pains or colic arc 
evident, less instead of more food should be given, and' 
the interval between' the meals lengthened instead of 
diminished. 

Sometimes a continual cry of distress prevails, from 
the mother's milk being not sufficiently nourishing to 
■ Satisfy the appetite of the babe, hi such cash it is 
advisable to give, every alternate two hoers, a iRcal of 
cow’s milk aha water, prepared in the following manner:— 
The milk .must be boiled as soon as it comes in, and left 
to settle till a scum has formed on the top. Remove 
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the scum; and add two tablespofinfuls of foiled water to 
one of milk, sweetened with a little loaf sugar. The above 
directions are applicable .to hulk known to. be pure. If 
the milk has passed through several hands, the quantity . 
of milk may be insufficient to the proportion of water. 

A lactometer (a small instrument to test the. quality of 
milk) may be had at very trifling cost, and affords sotne 
indication of the genuineness of milk. At the same time 
we must confess to being very sceptical as to the 
nourishing properties of milk usually'sold *in towns, and 
would suggest, where any doubt exists, that condensed 
milk be substituted for the article usually obtained at 
metropolitan milk-shops. The condensed milk (which 
has lately been introduced into this country) is one of the 
greatest boons placed within the reach of dwellers in 
crowded cities. All children like it, and thrive on its use. 

The practice of giving thickened food to infants at too 
tender an age is a source of endless trouble. In one of 
Dr. Edward Smith’s admirable articles on dietary he 
remarks that the feeding of young infants on bread, flour, 
biscuits, and other substances than milk, is a “ constant 
source of derangement of the liver, and a frequent cause 
of fits.” The organism of a young babe is not designed to 
convert such food into a healthy form of nourishment. 
However considerable the quantity of such food passed 
into the stomach of a young infant may be, the body is 
not thereby nourished, but irritated. A babe, like an 
adult, is only nourished by what it has power to digest 
Where the powers are weak the form of nourishment 
should be correspondingly easy of digestion. 

As a general rule a babe may be well nourished on 
milk, or milk thickened to the consistence of cream, until 
the first tooth appears, liven after that period milk 
should for a considerable time form the staple article of 
food. Larger quantities should then be given, and greater 
intervals between the meals observed. It is estimated that 
a babe three months of age will consume at least three 
pints of milk in twenty-four hours. 

Weak bcef-tca, veal, chicken, or mutton broth, are 
excellent additions to meals composed of rusks, rice, or 
other farinaceous articles. Careful feeling of the way, 
however, should be observed in every change of infants’ 
diet, especially if teething be in operation. 

A needless source of alarm is Sometimes excited by 
an infant throwing up milk in a curdled state. The fact 
is that this appearance is perfectly natural in milk 
rejected from toe stomach of a healthy child. The 
quantity rejected is simply that which was in excess of 
the child’s want, and is Nature’s special mode of relief 
in infancy. If the milk..is rejected in a dense mass, it is 
a sign either that less would be sufficient for a meal, or 
that the interval between taking nourishment should be 
lengthened. But* if, immediately on being put to the 
breast, or on beginning to suck a bottle of food, the 
stomach throws off the food, the condition of the parent 
or child should receive attention. <- 

A very necessary treatment after a meal consists in 
lifting the babe across the nurse’s left shoulder, whether 
awake or asleep, and gently patting the infant’s back 
until the s wind displaced by food is thrown off the 
stomach. ' Wherever this simple precaution is used gripes 
and windy colic are seldom heard of. So gmaf is the 
relief, that infants once accustomed to*.the treatment 
struggle to lift themselves up after having been fed. ,, 

The period of weaning is justly regarded as one Si 
great anxiet/to a parent. ‘The only .way to lessen the 
trial is to make the changt, gradually., A little self- 
restraint jn keeping out ©P'sight when the child may 
naturally De supposed to be hungry, is ttangreafest act of 
kindness t&e mother can confer on the little one. The mfitit 
favourable time for weaning is in the warm weather, when 
the infant can be amused and kept much out of doors. * 

Xhe kind of feeding-bottle used is an important con- 
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sideration. Those with doth tubes and india-rubber 
tops are in mflst general favour, and far liquid or semi- 
liquid food are decidedly the best. If the food be. thicker 
than semi-fluid, feeding with a spoon is preferable. 

The time ah infant should take to imbibe half a pint 
of some liquid food should not be less than from twenty 
minutes to half an hour. In order to secure the neces¬ 
sary delay, the elastic top should be examined before each 
meal, to see whether the hole through which the food 
passes has extended with [use. If so, a tic-knot with 
a fine needle and seeing silk should be made across 
the hole. It should be borne in mind that only such 
food as has been thoroughly mixed with saliva proves 
easy of digestion. The temperature of an infant’s food 
should be that of its body. This may be maintained 
during feeding-time by placing the main quantity in a 
vessel containing hot water, within reach of the nurse’s 
hand for replenishing. 

Throughout the period.of early infancy, the best time 
for giving food is before the child is laid down to sleep ; 
indeed, the act of taking food induces slumber. The 
importance of sleep being pre-eminent, it is better to 
waste the remnant of a meal, if need be, than to keep 
a sleepy child awake to eat. 

The utmost cleanliness should be observed in every 
detail connected with the keeping of all utensils for nur¬ 
sery use. When removed from the bottle, the india-rubber 
top should be immediately cleansed and thrown into a 
glass of clean water. The bottle should be cleansed from 
every trace of food, and twice a day rinsed out with tca- 
lcaves and water, usually at hand in the nurtery. When 
not in use, the bottle should be hidden from the infant’s 
sight. 

Not more food than is likely to be consumed at a meal 
should be prepared at a time, owing to the tendency of 
milk and farinaceous articles to turn rapidly sour, espe¬ 
cially m close rooms and in warm wcathci. Any portion 
of liquid food that i» is necessary to set aside, should be 
boiled afresh, and not left after having been warmed. 

Farinaceous articles for night-feeding should not be 
kept over a lamp; diluting such articles with boiling 
water is a safer plan. Water is easily kept at boiling 
heat in an ordinary Etna. 

The nurse should avoid the unpleasant habit ol testing 
the temperature of the infant’s food by putting it to her 
own mouth. A little sugar sprinkled over the top of a 
feeding-bottle will often induce an infcyit to take the 
artificial food. 

Diet for more advanced childhood will receive attention 
in a subsequent number. # 


DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 

CHICKEN-POX. 

flESlfoES the eruptive fevers, already noticed, we must treat 
.of chicken-pox, one of the most frequent of the diseases 
of children. It is familiar to mothers and nurses, a®d 
consists in the appearance of little spots, round, not 
depressed in the centre like those of small-pox—very 
much the same kind of appearance as we might conceive 
to be produced by dipping a brush into boiling water and 
spriakUnlr it ovqr the body. Tb'S eruption is preceded by 
slight indications—generally very slight—of indisposition, 
\uch as chilliness, headache, weariness, and sometimes 
aching'in the backend limbs.. Often nothing particular is 
noticed in the child till the eruption appears as little spots, 
' first over the trunk, and*tltep, over the face and limbs. 
They soo»fcOT,..wjth dear, or very slightly turffid fluid. 
They do not extend deeply into the skin, and they do not 
destroy its substance as the spots of small-pojf do.« On 
•‘the thirl day of the disease the spots begin tq dry up. 

. On the fourth day this drying progresses rapidly, and 

• i' 


soon after leaves a scab, which in. a few days falls off , 
and little trace of the spots is left but slight redness. 

Chicken-pox has been thought by some to be a modlfi- 
cation of small-pox. But it is not so. It is quite a 
distinct disease. Neither vaccination nor small-pox 
protects from chicken-pox. Chicken-pox occurs almost ' 
exdusively in childhood. The spots are of a different 
shape, not being depressed in the centre, and curtaining- 
only one compartment, not many. The disease cannot 
be given by inoculation, as small-pox is, and it is alto¬ 
gether slighter than small-pox. 

it is of little importance itself, excepting that it i#Very 
infectious, and pretty sure to affect children exposed to it. 
Occasionally, like any other eruptive fever, it leaves in 
some children a tendency to other eruptions for a time., 

It occurs for the most part in very young children. 

Treatment. But little else than domestic treatment is 
required, though, if there is any undue degree of feverish¬ 
ness or indisposition, it will be well to consult a doctor. A 
very light diet of milk, and general quietness, are all that 
are necessary. A little cooling medicine, however, does 
good, such as the following for a child a vear old :— 

Citrate of potash . 18 grains. 

Simple syrup . i drachm.. 

Water . ... ij ounces. 

Mix. A teaspoonful three or four times a day. 

For older children a mixture in twice the quantity ,, 
might be made up, and a proportionate dose given. 


HOME GARDENING. 

We here conclude our system of rotation cropping of a 
small vegetable garden for one year. 

December. —i. As raspberries and strawberries are the 
chief occupants of this quarter, there will be little to da, 
with the exception of removing weeds and such rubbish 
as will accumulate from time to time amongst them. The 
gooseberry and currant bushes surrounding this or any 
other department, should be pruned at once, and the cut¬ 
tings removed directly afterwards, so as to keep up a neat 
and orderly appearance. 2. Examine the broccoli here 
repeatedly, for the purpose of having such as are fit for 
use cut and stored away in a cool place where it will keep 
good for many days. Should this situation be a very cold 
one, we should advise you by all means to have a portion 
of the winter variety laid down on their sides, in the 
following manner:—Commence at the west side of the 
plot, taking a spii or spadeful of soil from that side of the* 
plant, bend the same down in that direction, then take a 
spit of earth from the next plant and lay it, as it were, on 
the back of the first to keep it down, and continue to do 
the same until the entire piece is completed. The reason • 
for treating them m this manner is, because it enables 
them to endure a much harder frost with greater ease, 
and at the same time does not cause the heads to de¬ 
teriorate in the least, so far as shape .and flavour is * 
concerned, j. Previous to very severe weather setting in, 
it will be advisable to covcr.up the Globe artichokes so as’ 
to keep them from all possibility of danger. The forcing 
of seakale is the most important operation just now in 
this department, and there is no better way of accom¬ 
plishing the work than covering the plants with inverted 
flower-pots or proper pans, having first scraped away a 
little of the soil from the collar 06 each plant and filled 
the vacancy thus made with coal-ashes which will keep 
away slugs and other vermin. As a fermenting material 
tree leaves will be found an serviceable as anything, the 
heat being so gentle*and yet su regular, that sea-kale seems , 
to thriye with, it better than anything else we know o£ 
Rhubarb may be forced in the same manner, but, it takes 
a much longer time to start, although when it has once 
made a move it continues to grow with great rapidity. 
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4. "The celery in this plot must, be well covered up with 
* pry litter in the event of Severe weather setting in, Flidge 
up the ground as fast jus it becomes vacant, that }t may 
have the fall benefit of frost; but in, doing so avoid as 
' much as possible treading on the surrounding ground in 
wet weather. 5. As late broccoli and other wmter greens 
are the sole occupants of this division, no particular 
directions are necessary just now, save that of laying a 
feta of them down as already described in compartment 
No. 2. 6. Such cabbage plants as become loosened by 
wimi, or raised uip out of the ground by frost, must be 
repRfoed by pressing the soil round about their stems on 
a ary day. Likewise, point over with a fork the ground be¬ 
tween the early-planted ones, for the purpose of destroying 
ab weeds as soon as they make their appearance, for, upon 
•the principle that “ a stitch in time saves nine,” these wild 
plants if destroyed early will save no end of labour at a 
future time, to say nothing of the benefit that will accrue 
from the soil being loosened. 7. The peas sown here last 
month should be vigilantly watched, for the purpose of 
preventing the depredations of mice and birds, both of 
which do no end of mischief when left to feast unmolested. 
The beet here may be left in the ground until wanted. 
And lastly,* ground that has beco.ne vacant by the 
removal of carrots and other roots, should be dug up at 
once, unless the soil be of a heavy nature, when ridging 
would be preferable. 8. A few lettuces should be taken 
, up with bjlls of earth, and housed previous to severe 
weather setting in, when it might be difficult, if not im¬ 
possible, to get at them. 

THE CULTURE OF VEGETABLES. 

Having now concluded our preliminary remarks on the 
formation, cultivation, and management of the kitchen 
garden, we shall proceed in this and following papers, to 
treat separately of the different vegetables usually cultivated. 

The Globe Artichoke .—Of this plant there are two 
varieties in cultivation, the conical or French, and the 
Globe; the former having an oval head with scales, 
open and not turned in at the top as in the latter, 
which are turned in at the top and have the recep¬ 
tacle more succulent than the former. This plant is 
propagated by offsets from the root, in March or April, 
when-they will be from five to ten inches high. In per¬ 
forming this work, open the ground round and about the 
old stool, and slip them off clean to the root, leaving 
three or more of the strongest to the parent plant to hear 
the next summer crop. Prepare the offsets for planting 
&y clearing away all tne under decayed or broken leaves, 
as well as any hard or ragged part at the bottom of the 
rooL Those about to plant, should bear it in mind that 
this vegetable delights in a rich light soil of a good depth, 
K as well as in an open and exposed aspect. The ground 
should likewise be well manured, and dug or trenched. 

, Plant them with a dibble in rows, three feet and a 
half asunder, and three feet apart in each row. Water 
l them immediately after planting, and should the weather 
prove dry, and continue so, repeat the operation until such 
time as they have made good root, when they will be able 
to do Without help. H oe the ground over frequently during 
the summer months, in order to check weeds and keep the 
surface soil loose zfto'ut the plants; this is really all the 
management necessary until the season of production is 
over, With the, exception of giving them moisture in dry, 
weather. These roots,will, as a rule, under favourable cir¬ 
cumstances, produce middling-sized heads the same year, 
from August to November, and the following year be in full 
perfection. It not unfrcquently happens, that several young 
1 Shoots .or heads spring from the sires qf the chief or main 
'stem, but in order to encourage the principal head to attain 
a full size, detach them from the parent pl 4 nt as sSon as 
they can' be applied to use, which they may be as soon as 
- they ate. the size of * hen’s egg. The main or chief heads 


are not in perfection Until the scales diverge considerably, 
but should be gathered before the flowpr Appears, cutting 
two or three inches of the. stalk to each head. „ As soon 
as'the entire crop is, gathered from the stem, cut it dowry 
close to the ground, in order to give the plant mote* 
strength to enable it to throw up superior newshoots next 
summer. They will now require their Winter dressing; and 
for this.purpose it will be necessary to first of all cut away 
all the large leaves, being careful not to injure the sMafi ' 
central ones or new shoots. Then dig die ground between 
each row, raising the soil gradually, ridgewise, over the 
root and close about the plant. In frosty weather cover 
the ground with from four to six inches' of good rotten 
manure, taking care to lay it close about each plant The 
spring dressing should be given between the months of 
March and April, according as the weather proves favour¬ 
able, but previous to doing so, it will be necessary, not 
only to clear away all litter, but to examine the. stocks, 
and select two or three of the best shoots for growing ana 
producing the next summer crop, removing the rest by 
pressing them off either with the finger and thumb, which 
wc prefer, or with a knife; then dig the ground level, 
loosening it well about the crowns of the roots of each 
plant. In the course of seven or eight years, even with 
the very best management, the heads will degenerate 
or, in other words, become smaller and less succulent, 
consequently it is essential that a new plantation be made 
about once in six years. Those desirous of saving seed 
must attend strictly to the following advice. Early in 
the summer select some of the first and largest heads, 
and when th« flowerets are about to show symptoms of 
decay, turn the head down in a pendulous or drooping 
manner, in order that the calyx may throw off the wet. 

Jerusalem Artichokes .—The tubers of the root, which 
are generally abundant, are the only portion used. Before 
potatoes were known as well as they are now, they were 
highly esteemed, and are yet considered a nutritious food, 
and when boiled and mashed with butter they are 
excellent eating. The best way to propagate this root 
is by using middling-sized tubers and planting thfem 
entire. We select for this purpose mpdcrate-sizea roots, 
those about as big as a shilling, plant them, and when the 
shoots show above ground remove all but one,, or two at 
the most, of the strongest. The best time for planting 
is from the beginning of March to the end of April. 
Having prepared the ground by digging, plant them with 
a dibble in rows three feet asunder, eighteen inches 
apart. They slfculd not be planted more than four or 
five inches deep, and when you have finished this portion 
of the work, rake the ground over, filling in the ground 
regularly as you proceed. The only care or /culture 
needed, is when the plants are up—and they will be in 
about six weeks after planting—to hoc the surface of the 
ground over for the double purpose of destroying weeds 
and loosening, the surface of the soil. As soon as the 
weeds have been cleared off the ground, you may draw q, 
little soil up to the bottqpns of the stems. This, as we have , 
already said, is all the attention required until the time of 
taking up the crap arrives. The tubers will be rjpe 
between the months of October and November, at which 
time the stfems should be cut down, and the produce dug 
up as wanted, or the whole may be removed from the soS . 
(and this is the beat plan), and laid in saiyl unadr cover, 
in order that they may be ready in frosty weather, when, 
if left in the ground, they could not be got at very easily* * 
The roots of this plant, if not carefully (pken up, so a* not 
to leave the smallest tuber, .or portion thereofr wiU prove 
very troublesome, as the lea#, particle, so to speak, will 
come up*thc following season, and forvcgjsfcvfo come, 
pestering and disfiguring the ground without yielding 
sufficient produce for & crap. Finally, make it a'rule to 
plant, or form a new plantation every year, making Up a t 
bed in a different spot, if possible, each time. ■, * , 
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CAS {continued). 

The iron wtorvice-pipes are made in lengths of from two 
“to ten or twelve feet, and are of wrought-iron welded 
over on a mandrel; one end bears a sodket and the other 


meter, B is the rising main, C the syphon, which is a short 
piece of the same pipe, in which the water can accumulate, 
at the bottom of which is a small tap to let it out when 
the bobbing or jumping of the gas shows the water to have 
risen to such a height as to obstruct the passage of the 
gas. This will not occur more than once or twice k year 


a screw, the interior of the socket being the converse of in ordinary cases. Where a wet meter is used it will 
the screw. The sires and pitches of these screws are now happen perhaps a little oftener, the gas absorbing mois* 
universally the same for each given diameter of pipe, so turc during its passage through the water, 
that any screw is sure to fit into any socket. The sockets The methods of fastening up the pendants, or brackets, 
are either straight, plain, or diminishing, for the purpose carrying the burners, must of course be suggested by-the 
of uniting two pipes of different diameters. Where it is necessities of each individual case. Wc can only siy that 
necessary to turn comers, either bends or elbow sockets l brackets may be securely screwed to the walls by means 
are used, which may be also plain or „ of wooden plugs driven into the brickwork; 


diminishing, and when one pipe branches 
out from another, cross or tee-sockets arc 
required. In connections of iron tubing 
all that is necessary to be done is to smear 
the screwed end of the pipe with some thin 
white-lead, and then screw it forcibly into 
the socket with the gas-tongs, two pairs of 
which are used at one time—one to hold, 
the other to screw up, 
constructed with long 
handles, and arc so 
contrived that almost 
any amount of grip 
can be obtained with 
them. Each different 
size of pipe requires 
two pairs of tongs, 
there being only 
a slight adjustment 
possible. Thejunction 
of iron and composi¬ 
tion-pipe is effected 
by means of unions 
of brass, which screw 
into the iron pipes 
and to which the 
composition pipes are 
soldered by 
means of a blow¬ 
pipe. The junc¬ 
tions between 
these latter pipes 
and the bracket 
or pendant bur¬ 
ners are made 
by means of 
small bmss pipes 
called nose- 
pieces, which 
are bent into 
various forms, as 
rauired. 

file horizontal pipes should be laid between the floor 
and the ceiling, and the boards laid over them should be 
screwed down again to make the acoess to them, when 
required, as easy as possible. A slight inclination towards 
the main-pipes is advisable to prevent the accumulation 
of water fqpned from the gas by condensation ; and this 
inclinatidh allows any water so formed to run down to the 
lowest part of the service, where a syphon should be fixed 
toweceive it. 

The 'best positiop for this syphon is at the bottom of 
the rising main, or upright pipe, communicating from the 
lower floprs to the ones aljore. # The rising main is often 
fixed outside house—a plan which is advisable, 

except when the gas-pipes are fixed as a part of the build¬ 
ing of a house, as such a plan prevents a grcAt deal of 
*me»8 aiy i expense, with knocking ceilings about. , 

JW* shows the arrangement, a is the pipe from the 

• 'l YOU I. 



Fig. 78. 


Fig T)- 


but a very good plan is to take out a com¬ 
plete brick and insert a piece of wood of 
the same size into the hole, and plaster up 
again. Pendants must not be fixed to the 
joists if it can be avoided, but to a small 
cross-beam. 

We will now describe the construction of 
a balanced pendant two-light chandelier, 
keeping .the water- 
chamber full, th$ es¬ 
cape of gas is pre¬ 
vented, while the 
chandelier may be 
pulled dewn or up 
with perfect ease. In. 
Fig. 76, A shows the 
pipe from the floor 
above, which usually 
comes through a cen¬ 
tral flower or orna¬ 
ment. This pipe 
expapds into the 
chamber B, which has 
a hole in the bottom. 
Accurately fitted to 
this hole is the ball 
c, which is the top of, 
and pierced by, 
a down pipe D. 
The lower part 
of the ball is 
ground to fit the 
hole in the cup 
B, perfectly air¬ 
tight ; but Leak¬ 
age sometimes 
occurs at the 
joint, when the 
heat has dried 
up the grease. 
A little tallow 
smeared round 
11, carrying twp 


iHf 

“* 


and worked in will stop it. A frame, 
pulleys, H H, and a length of pipe down to K, complete 
the top and fixed part of the chandelier. The cup and 
ball, n c, enable the arms of the chandelier to be twisted 
round and give considerable play an^,freedom of motion. 
The lower part, ir chandelier proper,Consists of a small 
inner tube E, small enough to slide up through D, which 
communicates with the burners, j j, and a‘larger tube F, 
into which b will slide, r is cloued at the lowetspart 
and filled with water, which effectually prevents thegas 
from escaping. , 

The lower part is exactly counterpoised by the weu$ts 
G g, which hang over the pulleys h h by chains. These 
weightg are often made hollow, with lead or shot run in 
to make the balancing more exact. The water in r will, 
in time, become evaporated, and will need /enewing. 
Evaporation is prevented by a teaspoonful of oil being 
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/poured on the surface of the water. The proper way to 
. do this is to push the lower part up as high as it will 
go,- and then fell it up to the top, for if filled when thfc 
chandelier is down (a practice, we know, often adopted) 
the pushing up will cause an overflow, because of the 
displacement of the water by the middle tube. We have 
purposely exaggerated the dimensions of the tubes for 
greater distinctness. Fig. 77 shows the joint of the tele¬ 
scope pendant j A is the down-pipe, 11 the telescope-tube, 
winch slides through a brass gland c, packed cither with 
grels^ji tow, or with cork or leather. If the joint is too 
loose,' screw up », and so tighten the packing of the 
gland This joint is on exactly the same principle as 
the ’’.stuffing-box of the piston-rod of a steam-engine. 
Telescope pendants often swing by a joint at the 
ceiling, so that they can be hooked up to the roof, out 
at the way. j 

1 A word here on the subject of ventilation will not be | 
out of place. To burn gas constantly in any living-room ! 
without providing for the escape of the effluvia, is to 
ensure the breathing of a most hurtful and pernicious j 
atmosphere, and such a practice cannot be too strongly ; 
condemned.. A grating should be concealed in the 
centual flower, and a pipe, not less than two inches in 
bore, carried from it to an air-brick in the wall, or 
into a chimney. This pipe will convey away not only 
the air destroyed by the gas, but a current will be created 
' which will* carry off all the foul air produced by the 
breathing of the inmates of the room. The sun-lights 
fixed in the roofs of public buildings arc always provided 
with large tubes leading through the roof, and they 
forjn an extremely important and efficient means of 
ventilation. 

We come now to the burners. Fig. 78 is the com¬ 
monest form, the fish-tail burner. It consists of a hollow 
cylinder or barrel screwed to fit the nozzle of the pipe. 
The top of this barrel is closed over, but has two small 
toles pointing diagonally across each other in such a 
, manner that the two streams of gas impinge upon each 
other, and spread out in the form of a fish’s tail, whence 
the name. Where the pressure of the gas is high it is a 
good thing to unscrew the burner and put a little loose 
cotton wool inside to reduce it, as gas at a low pressure 
burns much more economically. Fish-tail burners become 
corroded in time, and require pricking out with a stout 
pin. Fig. 79 is the flame of a batswmg burner, which is 
similar to the last, but instead of a flat top pierced by two 
wholes, it is shaped into a dome, which has a thin slit cut 

• through the middle of it. The gas issues through this slit 
and forms a wide-spreading flame as shown. It takes its 
name from its resemblance to the outstretched wing of a 
bat The packing recommended for the fish-tail will 

* sometimes be found good for this form, but as it requires 
the passage of a larger quantity of gas, the wool must be 
put in more loosely. Fig. 80 is a section of Sugg’s Patent 

v London Argand Burner, fitted with self-acting governor, 
which has been'proved by many experiments to produce 
the most light for a given quantity of gas of any burner 
Vet constructed, a is the usual nose-piece by which the 
burner is screwed on, n is the governor, by which the 
amount of gas is^wif-rcgulated, and all direct pressure 
taken off, before it reaches the annulus or ring. From 
the governor-chamber the gas is conducted by the tubes 
C D to the annulus or ring R, where it is burnt, the ail 1 
being' supplied throujjti the centre opening F and the air- 
eohe a H is fimply one of the chimney-springs, and J 
■ one of the studs to support the globe of shade. The same 
v. maker has also applied a regulator which saves much gas 
1 to the batswmg burner. Under the namfc of “ Sugg’s Patent 
Self-regulating Flat-flame Burner." The rtitswmg* 1., not 
usually am economical burner, for while it gives more light 
; than the fish-tail, it consumes more gas in proportion; hut 
with Messrs. Sugg’s addition, which causes the gas to be 


burned without pressure, it becomes One of the best for 
household use, While the material employed*Tor the burner 
itself prevents corrosion, . ’ 

It has been found very beneficial to pass the stream 0% 
gas about to bc # consumed through liquids containing 
carbon in large quantities, such as naphtha or petroleum, 
some of the particles thereby being absorbed by the gas, 
and retained a short time, and there can be no doubt that 
the brilliancy and purity of the light is consequently con¬ 
siderably increased, but, the economy dftperifling in a great 
measure upon a chemical understanding of the process, 
and some trouble being necessary in its manipulation, it is 
doubtful whether small consumers Would find it worth 
while to adopt it. We should most decidedly advocate, 
however, the more general adoption of regulators, or, as 
they are more often called, “governors,” by which an 
even and unalterable pressure, which can be adjusted, is 
steadily maintained, no matter how few or how many 
burners are in use at the moment. By this means all 
roaring and waste, when only a few burners are lighted, 
are entirely prevented ; and wc have been assured by 
those who have given them an impartial trial, that the 
saving in- gas has been enough to pay for their cost in a 
few months. Some governors are mercurial; these answer 
well, but the mercury is rather liable to form an amalgam 
with the lead pipes, and thus cause dangerous leaks. 
Sugg's Patent Double Dry Gas Governor is free from 
this objection, while it has been found sufficiently accurate 
for very careful scientific experiments which demand 
perfect uniformity of flame. In this governor the suppl- 
of gas is regulated by a valve carefully balanced, whin 
can be adjusted to any pressure required. 

In our next article we propose to treat ot gas as applic' 
to purposes of heating, and more especially of cooking. 


THE TOILETTE. 

» 

It.--THE tIAIR AND IIS MANAGEMENT ( Continual). 

We now come to the consideration of the question of how 
best to keep hair in a good and healthy condition. 
There arc one or two special considerations that must be 
attended to, to this end. In the iirst place it is as 
necessary to observe cleanliness in regard to the hair as 
much as in the case of the skin. The scalp itself should be 
kept properly freed from all dust, scaliness, discoloration 
from dirt, and s«» on. But wc shall remark on this point 
specially under the head of washing. Secondly, in 
making the toilette (and this applies with special fordo to 
the case of ladies) care should be taken to arrange the 
hair in the di.cction in which it naturally grows. It is 
very much the fashion now-a-days to turn and twist the 
hair about in thc'most diverse ways. The front hair will 
be turned backward and upward over the scalp, and the 
hair at the back of the head brought upwards oh the 
stretch on to the scalp at the top of the head, and so orf 
Now if the hair is at all put upon the stretch, there is SI 
sttain upon the roots which acts very injuriously upon the 
vigorous growth of the hair, and if there be any tendency 
to loss oq, hair it will be all the more likely to develop 
itself. As far as possible therefore, those who wish to do 
the utmost to prevent damage to their hair w^st avoid 
any prevalent fashion of putting ij upon the stretch in u, 
direction contrary to that which it naturally assume^., 
Thirdly, it is veiy necessary that no tight bands be 
permitted to*"press upon th& scalp, or to rub constantly 
over the hair, for these not unfrcquently lead to baldness of 
the par^pressed. Fourthly, oifly the most ordinary and 
simple applications should be used to tfwldiaif and scalp. 
In the firijj. place stimulating washes and the like should 
I not lie used to healthy heads, but to those which are- 
i diseased* or defective ar their power of formirfe hair . 1 
1 Then pomades and the like should be fresh and free fro^i 
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all tancidicy.*!’ itlhly, dyes should, when used at all, be se- j matter. Some advise very hard brushes, others soft, some 
lected with much caution, some being very injurious to the I “ electrical ” brushes, others those that are “ magnetic," 

„ texture of the hair. Sixthly, there should be a systematic | and so on. Now* what is the object of brushing? In the 
manner of dealing with the hair in reference, to cutting, j first place, to' remove the dust or dirt that gets en-, 

< washing, and such-like things. What &e mean is, that no I tangled in the hair, and secondly to stimulate- the 

change m the manner of treating the hair should be made i circulation of the head to a moderate degree, so as to 
suddenly, or at irregular intervals. It should not be washed keep the hair follicles up to their work. Now, for the 
now with hot, now with cold water, now without, now with mere freeing of the hair from dust, and this applies par- ^ 
soap; cut vary sMbrt at one, time after a long interval and ttculariy to the case of ladies, a soft brush is as good as * 
then snipped at other times at short intervals; but our a hard one ; but as regards the gentle stimulatioj^dTthe 
behavioijr towards it should be uniform and constant. In scalp, the brush should be as stiff as can be used with 
that way we get aa«even and constant growth, so to speak, comfort to the possessor. The scalp should never be so 
Fifthly, all excesses should be avoided as regards the actual vigorously brushed as to make it tender or painful. There 
growth of the hair. There are sonic mothers who fondly are many who cause pain by the way in which they brush 
delight in the ample and golden locks that adorn the ; the seal]), and they think they stir up the hair bulbs to 
shoulders and backs of their little ones, and very naturally | increased vigour; but they do the reverse, they really 

so ; but we are quite sure that in some of these fair- j irritate. The scalp after brushing should be gently 

haired children the after results are bad ; 'he powers of; stimulated, nothing more than this. Hence each man or 
the scalp are taxed in childhood and young life to pro- j woman must use that kind of brush as regards stiffness 
duce a luxuriant crop, only to be exhausted ihe more ; or softness, and that amount of brushing which makes 
speedily as years pass on. Certainly it is safer to keep i the head feel “glowing ;” but decidedly not painful, of 

the hair in the young of moderate length ; it is not only j hoi and lender. We do not give our reason-in any'detail 

more cleanly in every sense, but more conducive to a i for proving that what we say is true, but wc speak env 
strong growth of hair. Lastly, the scalp should be kept . phaticully and dogmatically from extensive experience, 
moderately cool. Some ladies bcdi/cn themselves with and our leaders will do well to follow ihe course wo lay 
an enormous amount oflie.id-gear that makes their head ; down for them. Lleetiic and magnetic brushes are very 
hot, deranges the local circulation, and leads to debility well in their way. but they have no parttciflar virtue in* 

in the hair-forming apparatus. In the case oi boys it is j them for healthy heads oi hair. 

by no means injurious to the hair to let them be a good j Cutting. —A few words will suffice for our notice of 
deal with the head uncovered: of course *n cold, damp j th’ r >. 1) cutting is to be of real use. u should be had 
weather this cannot be permitted, bul in fair and mild ! recourse to at regular intervals; we think it much better 
weather a good blow in tiio wind, especially tf exercise is 1 that a small amount should be removed at short intervals, 
being taken, is rather good than otherwise, outlie same ; than a good deal at one sitting after a long period of 
principle it is bad to wrap up the head in hot night-caps j waiting. It would certainly be best that everyone should, 
and wrappers at night, better by lai sleep with the head | to use a barbel’s expression, “have the ends trimmed” 
cool and uncovered. ! every fortnight if this were possible, at least once a month. 

Washing.- -This is an operation that fx most beneficial, j if, in the case of ladies, the hair shows a disposition to 
At least it should be practised once a weik by adults and split, the cutting of a tmy portion oft the hair every fort- 
the young. In the case of babies it may be done every j night or so is teally beneficial. Some hairdressers dilate 
morning before they go into their bath. But there aie I eloquently upon the advantages of singeing the hair; they 
one or two things necessary to be observed. No strong \ say that tin > operation seals up the ends of the hair, and 
soap should be used, but a very mild one. We have prevents the escape of the nutrient juices; which is so 
already spoken highly of ^'ears’ transparent soap, and j mm It nonsense, because the h.or is not a tube, nor does 
indeed it is the best. The scalp should lie fairly rubbed | it, when cut across, let out any of its juices, 
with the points of the fingers, when the head is in a lather. ! ( inline is not a procedure which we can commend. 

If soap is objected to, white of egg may •supply its place. | It, perhaps, does not have very much influence, when done 
Tepid water should be used, with a douche of cold water I moderately, in checking or damaging ihegtowth of thg 
to finish off with, for this gives tone to the scalp. The halt, but if frequently and extensively; practised, it no 
hair should then be vety well allied, the scalp slightly doubt would do so. At the same time, it does alter the 
greased with pomade, the finger being used to apply it in texture of the hair somewhat at the part which comes 
partings made here and there over the seal]), and then a into contact with the iron. But, happily, curling is not a 
Brushing will apply as much grease to* the hair itself as tiling much in fashion at present. 

will prevent any too much evaporation through the hair. J'cnuuics. ■ We must confess that we have never been 
The use of the grease after washing is a preventive to too able to understand the reason why some hairdressers 
dutch evaporation. Those who are afraid of catching cold decry the use of pomades. Nature herself has provided,. 

■ will find that the use of some pomade in the way just two little pomade-makers, or fatty glands, that open into 
indicated will save them from the evil they fear. Thetrttth the hair follicle, one on each side of the hair, for the 
is, that in many cases after the natural fatty matter is express purpose of greasing the hair and the scalp. This 
removed from the scalp and hair by the soap^ised, there teaches us that a certain amount of fatty matter is neces- 
U> so much chilling of the head from the evaporation, that sury and •beneficial to the proper gneigjh of the hair. Let 
cold resu^rs ; but the use of grease defeats this occur- us add that pomades arc to be used in those cases where 
rence. There is no objection to the addition of a little Eau the natural fatty secretion of the scalp is deficient—where 

t dc Cologne to the water with which the head is washed; 'the head is chy and tending to be scurfy. Some persons 
viJfc do not approve, as a rule, of the use of any spirituous do not require thorn. When pomttdes are used, tnweare 
liquid; for the simple reason, that its evaporation takes three things to bo observed. The head must be washed 
place very rapidly and may chill the scalp. There are frequently, or, at (least, onus a week, to remove the old 
some persons who like sj»ot^fi%g the head with :olcl water, greasy material which must be present ; the pomade must 
or who aHojV"(|wir shower bath to fall upon their head, be applied to thf scalp in different places—in various 
Others, prefer a tepid douche ovcr»the head. # TUerc can partings—and brushed out into the hair ; and, thirdly, the 

■ . l<e no objection to these practices if they*are hahilutfi, tf a pomades must never be used if they are in the least degree 

* glow i| felt in the scalp aftnfchuir use. or if they are not ranc.d, or appioaching thereto. I’omades ar* infinitely 
followed by the occurrence of any headache or the like, tc by pivfi nvd to spirituous lotions and washes,and they 

• ’ Brushing. —Different opinions, are often given upon this a.-e needed in our variable climate. 
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A few words as to the preparation of pomades. Cooley, 
who is a great authority in this matter, says, that in the 
preparation of pomades one of the first objects is to 
obtain the fatty basis m as fresh and pure a state as 
. possible. Lard, beef or mutton suet, cither singly or 
together, are generally used. The fat, carefully selected 
apd freed from skin and other foreign matter, is pounded 
in a mortar until all the membranes are completely tom 
i asunder. It is next placed in a covered porcelain or 

E lfched metal pan, and submitted to the heat of a water 
th, Which is continued till its fatty portion has liquefied, 
and the other matters have subsided and separated. The 
liquid fat is then carefully skimmed, and at once passed 
through a dean filter. In this state it can be perfumed 
at «w; after which, when it is intended that the pomade 
shall be opaque and white, it is kep,t stirred or beaten with 
a glass or wooden knife until it concretes ; but when it is 
desired to be transparent and crystalline, it is allowed to 
cool very slowly, and without being disturbed. To prevent 
rancidity, a little benzoic acid or gum benjamin is added 
when in the liquid state. Sometimes a little bees’-wax, or 
white wax, is melted with the fat to give it greater solidity. 
We will give the recipes for several kinds of pomatums 
■ and dils which housewives can manufacture for them¬ 
selves. 

Ordinary Scented Pomatum. 

- The pomatum prepared in the way 

above described.i pound. 

Melt with a gentle heat, and add 

essence of lemon.2 teaspoonfuls 

Stir till it solidifies. 


Castor-Oil Pomade. 

Castor-oil .1 pound. 

White wax .4 ounces. 

Melt these together, and when cooling add any scent— 
bergamot or oil of lavender—with a few drops of oil of 
ambergris. 

Crystallised Pomade. 

Olive oil ... ... ... ... 1 pound. 

Spermaceti . 3 ounces. 

Melt together, and then add to it essence of liergamot 

60 drops, and 30 drops of each of the oils of verbena, 
lavender, and rosemary. Pour it into a rather wide¬ 
mouthed glass bottle, and leave the whole perfectly quiet, 
to cool undisturbed. 


r Marrow Pomade. 

Prepared beef marrow .1 pound. 

Beef suet . i pound. 

Palm oil . \ ounce. 

Melt together, and add scent. 

“Macassar" Pomade. 

Castor oil - 5 ounces. 

White wax . 1 ounce. 

Alkanct root .. 30 grains. 

To be heated together and mixed; then strain and add 
oil of origanum and oil of rosemary, of each 60 drops, 
oil of nutmeg 30 drops, otto of roses 10 drops. 


£ia.if India Pomade. 

Suet ..3 pounds. 

Lard .... ..2 pounds. 

Bees’-wax ... ( .J pound. 

JFatin oil .2 ounces. 

Powdered gdm benzoin ... 3 ounces. 

Musk nibbed up with a little sugar!., ao grains. 

Heat up the whole by .means of a water bath for two 
hours, pour off the clear liquid, and add to it 

Essence of lemon .. \ ounce' 

Oil ot lavender ‘ . $ ounce. 

Oil oftloves, cassia, verbena, of each 30 drops. 

A great favourite. 


Macassar Oil. , 

Oilof almonds, colourcdbyalkanetroot 1 pint. ' 

. Oil of rosemary and origanum, of each 60 drops. 

Oil of nutmeg and otto of roses, of each r 5 drops. 

Neroli ... ... 6 drops. 

Essence of Musk .3 drops. 

* Mix. 

Marrow Oil. 

Take clarified beef marrow one paft, o# of almonds 
three parts. Melt together, and strain through muslin, 
and then scent in any way desired. This may also be 
coloured with alkanet root or palm oil* 


COTTAGE FARMING. 

IV.—HOUSING HAY.—FENCING. 

Stack Stands. —Hay-stacks are built upon frames sup¬ 
ported by capped pillars to keep the hay free from damp 
and vermin. In plentiful years the hay may be built 
from one to two feet farther over the stack stand than in 
ordinary or bad seasons, and proportionally higher. The 
height of the stack to the caves, alter settling down, should 
about equal the breadth at the caves ; and the breadth at 
the caves should be from two to four feet more than at 
the base, in order to carry the drip from the roof over the 
sides. The height of the roof should not be less than 
the breadth at the base. A cubic yard of newly-stacked 
hay usually weighs eight or ten stones of fourteen pounds 
each, and of .old hay from fourteen to eighteen stones. 
Owing to this difference of weight between new and old 
hay, the hay-stack, when newly built, requires to be pro¬ 
portionally higher in order that it may have the proper 
shape when it settles down. 

Dutch Hay Barns arc made either round or long, and 
the rules for calculating the size required to hold a given 
quantity of hay ate the same as those for round and 
long stack stands. Fig. 2 shows a round one built on a 
brick stand, the coping of which projects a few inches to 
prevent the ascent of vermin. The roof is of corrugated 
iron. In building the stack the roof is raised by means of 
a handspike and pin. In each of the upright posts there 
are two rows of holes—one for the pin that supports the 
roof, and the oilier for t he lever “pin. I n raising the roof the 
labourer goes round with his handspike and pin raising 
it at each post the distance between two pin holes; and in 
the winter time, Chen the hay is being consumed, he lets 
down the roof close on the hay in a similar way. A long 
bam, twenty feet by ten, would require three standards at 
each side, and the roof fs raised and lowered in the same 
way as the root of a round one. In taking in hay for 
cattle a uniform thickness is taken from the top, so as to 
let down the roof close, and thus keep out rain, &c. 

The Mode) >4 English Hfly Barn is built on a stack stand 
with the coping projecting to keep out vermin, the roof - 
being fixed and supported by pillars of brick, stone, iron,* 
or wood. Under able husbandry the bam should be of 
sufficient length to hold not only the hay, but com crops 
also. The com crops arc built in mows, but the hay crop 
is built thc*whole length of the stack, and in taking in bay 
for consumption, it is cut down with a hay knife in narrow 
mows the length of a truss, vertically from top fo»bottom, 
beginning at one end. The hay in the Bam should be 
covered with a sufficient thickness of straw tp keep * 
dean, and whpn overtaken by rainy weather in harvest, a 
rickcloth or straw mat may be needed at one Side to keep . 
the hay dry. The straw rims used would do for 
covering.* Some large farftters thatch thg sleeps of bay 
and pea stacks—also oat and barley stacESp-when carried 
loose„ and for this purpose straw matting is the best, and 
the small stacks of the cottager stand greatly in upfed of \ 
side thatching. • 

Fencing.—Its stubbing out an old or superfluous, , 
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hedge, first claan out the ditch on one or both sides, a 
spit deep, with the bottom draining spade, put in a pipe, 
cover lightly to protect it, and then undermine the hedge 
with a pickaxe. Begin at the, lower end to level in, and 
as'you come up to the undermined plants they will - fall 
over and may be pulled up with little trouble. Sometimes 
the healthiest plants are used 
for filling up gaps in other 
hedges, and such should be 
carefully taken up in order 
not to injuro*the»roots. And 
as gaps should be filled be¬ 
tween October and March in 
the north, and bntween No¬ 
vember and February in the 
south, it follows that the work 
Of stubbing should be done at the same time, and the 
planting effected as subsequently directed. 

The work of planting a thorn or quick hedge is more 
or less modified by the character of the soil, climate, and 
exposure to blasting winds, or the 
depredation of animals. If the land 
requires artificial drainage, a drain 4 
feet deep should run along each side. 

It is common to have an open ditch 
on one or both sides—partly to drain 
the hedge, and partly to defend it from 
cattle. But open ditches occupy a large 
area of land, which is highly objec¬ 
tionable, more especially on a small 
farm, while they expose the roots of * 
the hedge to the drought of summer • \ 
and frost of winter, and are besides 
liable to crumble in and thus impede; 
drainage and lay bare the roots. An 
under drain, 4 feet deep on each side 
of the line intended lor the hedge, 
and from 4 to 6 feet from it, will drain 
the hedge better than an open ditcui 
from 2-i to 3 feet deep - ; while a narrow 
ditch, 2 feet wide and 1 to ri in 
depth, will defend the young quicks, 
and after they are up the bottom of 
the ditch may be cultivated close up 
to the hedge-bank. Bui before open¬ 

ing this shallow ditch me ground be¬ 
tween the underground drains should 
be trenched, at the very least, 2 feet in 
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spit thrown up to form the “ hedge-bank,” or" mound * a. 
This xfiound is next levelled smooth' by means of a tight 
line, the back of the spade, and the feet, a straight edge 
being at the same time formed at a. The young plants 
are headed or cut down to within 2 inches of the root. 
This should be done in the nursery, or before th§y come 
~~ to the field, with a sharp - 

knife, unhealthy plants being 
mm thrown aside. The small 

u._n__ 


bundles of 50 or ioo are laud 
M down at regular intervals. • 
The plants are then laid fiat 
upon the bank at aJ 3 t a line 
f six inches asunder; a narrow 
* piece of railing being laid 
upon the cut ends to keep 


them in their places while the roots are being covered. 
Another spit is then dug from the ditch x to cover the roots, 
the earth being trampled down firm with the foot*; this 
done the rail is shifted on to another length and so on, 
and the remainder of the earth dug 
out to form the hedge-bank which 
is rounded over as illustrated ; about 
an inch of the plants being out of the 
ground, and from 3 fo 10 inches 
from the slope of the ditch Slightly 
rounded off to prevent .Stagnation of 
water. 

Fig. 3 shows two ro\*s of quicks, 
planted on the top of the hedge-bank, 
between two small ditches, 2 feet by 
1 i feet. The ditches are laid eff, and 
the mound levelled, as in the pre¬ 
ceding plan; the plants also come to 
the field headed down to within 2 
inches of the roots, but in this case 
more attention requires to be paid to 
the trimming of the roots, so as to 
have them of uniform length. Two 
trenches are then opened, 10 inches 
asunder, and in'them the plants are 
set 8 inches apart; the plants in one 
line being opposite the open spaces 
in the other. The roots are then 
covered, and the bank finished up, 
leaving the top of the plants., about 
an inch above the surface. If the 
hedge is intended to enclose a plan- 
depth before winter, to gain the benefit of the frost; j tatiou, there will be no need of a ditch inside, so that 
then fallowed, limed, and manured the following summer i in this case the mound inside will be as in the preceding 
prior to planting. If the land is a wet stubborn clay, the ! example. 

narrow strip thus trenched will be 8 feet in breadth from The other plan has only a single row of plants 
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drain to drain, if mo.c manageable 12 
feet in breadth. Dry soils that are naturally 
drained require to be trenched, limed, and 
manured in the same way. The hedge 
■ row will occupy about 3 
feet in breadth, and in 
poor, sandy, and gravelly 
soils this breadth should be 
heavily clayed before winter 
. so as to get the clay properly 
incorporated ; and in rocky 
soils eSfth, tcfcform sufficient 
depth of soil, may haVe to be carted on where too shallow* 
Otherwise the young plants will be stunted in growth, and 
Soon cease to prpve a fenc». • 

There are three modesof planting : one raw of plants 
laid flat, one row plantud^iaright, and two rows planted 
Upright> Th<% annexed engravings, Figs. i*hnd 3, wifi 
illustrate the three plans. , 

Accordihg to the first plan, Fig. 1, the linflof the ditch 
x is stoked out the whole length of the hedge, .and the top 
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on the top of the bank, planted 6 inches 
asunder. In other respects it is* similar t> 
the preceding plan. The double row hedge 
is now generally preferred, and when 
the land is naturally dry, or 
properly drained artificially, 
the hedge will grow better on 
the flat, without a side ditch 
or mound, provided two 
things are granted, first, a 
sumcft«t depth of earth for 
the roots, ahd second, pro¬ 
tection from cattle. In the above illustrations, we have 
assumed a small ditch and mound to be necessaTVfor pro¬ 
tection, at the outset; but when the hedge is up, t&a side 
ditches may be filled in, as shown by the dotted lines, and , 
the land cultivated close up to the mound or hedge. 

A row of railings on each side of the newly-plantpd 
hedge is ngeessary, to protect it from cattle, and ia ex¬ 
posed places the railing may be wattled with brush-wood 
of any kind. 
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HOUSEHOLD AM USEM ENTS. —IX. 

THE GAME OF WHIST {continued). 

\Ve have at present described the mere routine of whist— 
the apportionment of the cards, the order in which they are 
played, and the ultimate object of the ‘game, namely, to 
score a certain number of points before your opponents. 
This object^ it will have been seen by those who hav# 
followed us attentively, may be gained either by chance or 
by skill, or by both combined. It may be gained by chance, 
when ah extraordinary number of good cards fall to one 
player, or to one side, in the course of a deal, so that if 
the partners on that side known anything at all of the 
garnCjEsey must win, be their opponents as skilful as they 
may; For instance, wc have twice, in actual play, seen 
all the honours and the two next best cards fall to a 
single player, enabling him, apart from any help by his 
partner, or from any assistance derived from las seven 
other cards, to secure six tricks to a certainty, and to 
count four towards game by honours after tricks were 
reckoned, but such an incident is rare. On ihc whole, 
the cards fall to each side with tolerable equality, and 
skill as a rule gets the best of the game. 

Skill at whist may be reduced to two primary principles 
—judgment, when to play out and when to keep in such 
cards' as you may have in your hand, and memory, of 
what cards haye already been played, and by whom; 
more or lcss'of the latter quality being indispensable for 
■the direction of the former. Other facilities, such as 
•quick observation, and the power to draw from what is 
played a correct inference as to the object and the 
resources of the player, have also an important part to 
perform ; making whist, to those who study it for its own 
sake, a highly intellectual exercise, and profitable in its 
place, as a means of drawing out and quickening the 
mental powers. 

As regards the inferences to be drawn, there are certain 
rules, hereafter to be mentioned, the knowledge of which 
will greatly assist the most inexperienced. As to judgment 
and memory, a player must learn to cultivate bis own 
natural gifts by practice. Some persons have been known 
to recollect, at any part of a hand, cvcy caul that was 
ylayed, and who played it ; and to be able to tell by 
inference, before the last trick is played, who holds each of 
the remaining cards, But we do not recommend anyone 
to attempt to perform such feats of intellectual gymnastics. 
Whist, we hold, like all other games, should be kept in its 
proper place, as a recreation, and not made to absorb an 
amount of time and study which is better devoted to other 
purposes. 

c We will now give a few instructions as to playing out 
the cards in a hand, according to the learner’s position at 
the table. 

First Player.— The first player, at the commencement 
cf the hand, having what is called the “ ouginal lead,” 
should lead a card from his strongest suit; namely, that 
in which he finds the most or the highest cards. If Tu¬ 
bas a sequence of high cards ; that is, a succession of ace, 
Ring, tpicen, &c., he should lead from it, beginning-with 
the highest. If he holds several small ones lie should 
begin with the lowest. If he has ace, and tour or more 
small cards of a suit, lie should play the ace, for that will 
probably make the trick ; but if he reserves it, the suit 
may be trumped in tffe second round, and his ace will be 
useless. The fead of the first player is understood to be 
an indication to his partner as to where his strengl h lies ; 
and hisjpSrtner, if an experienced player, will consequently 
retuos'rne lead ; that is, play a card of the same suit when 
he gets the opportunity. The same rule holds good as to 
lotas later in the, game; always lead to your partner’s 
h^ndwhen yfeur own strength is doubtful *r exhausted. Do 
not return the leads of your opponents, and do»not change 
“The suit witjj which you or your partner commenced until 


compelled to do so. it you have ace anji queen in your 
hand, do not lead from-.that suit if you cap avoid it. The 
reason is that, in the course o( the play, yew may be. able 
to take a trick with the queen, and afterwards play the 
ace, or to capture the opponents’ king with your ace, and 
then play the queen ; but if yon have ace, queen, knave, 
you may lead the ace and afterwards the queen, If your 
opponents have trumped your strong suit or your partner’s, 
lead trumps, if you have four or more. Do not lead the 
last card left of a suit until all the trumps are played. 

Second Player.- - The second plays his lowest card of 
the suit led, unless he possesses strength which it is desirable 
to utilise at once. Thus, if he hold king and queen, or 
ace and queen, he should piny the qut^in ; but if he pos¬ 
sesses one only of those cards, he should retain it and leave 
the chance of taking the trick to his partner. If he hold 
a sequence of two or more winning cards in the suit led, 
lie should play the lowest. This is of consequence, as his 
partner will thereby be able to infer that he possesses a 
higher, and play accordingly; whereas, if the second 
played his highest, there would be no clue as to where the \ 
next highest might be. To make this the more clear, we 
will suppose A, the eldest band, to have played a low 
diamond ; B, second player, having king and queen, plays 
the queen. C may have the ace, and if hr plays it on the 
queen, he still leaves B in possession of the winning cafd 
for the next round of that suit. But 1) may have the ace, 
and in that case he withholds it, as Ins partner will already 
have won the trick with the queen, in any case 1> sees 
that the king cannot be in the hand of or he would 
have played it: and hence lie infers positively that it 
must be with hi,s partner 15, or he would not have played out 
his queen so rally. Considerations like these are impor¬ 
tant, making all the difference between skill in the game 
and the want of it. H you cannot follow the suit led, 
throw out one of vour worst cards in another suit, unless 
you have reason to believe that your partner cannot take 
the trick, when you will do well to play a trump. 

Third Player. -The general rule for the third player is 
to play his highest card, unless a higher is played before 
lnm. Thus lie not only stands a good chance of winning 
the trick, but also assists lie; partner in his game, for he 
makes known to him where the strength of tlu* suit lies. 
An exception to this rule is when the third hand holds 
ace and queen, or king and knave after are lias been 
pkiyed. He may then, if lie thiAk proper,////me- that is, 
put on the loner of the two, risking the possibility of the 
trick being taken by ihe Inst player, as the chances are 
that the in termed Site card is not in Ins but in one of the 
other hands. 

Fourth Player. —Of him little need be said, for his task 
is easy. If his partner hhs already secured the trick he 
can play n worthless card, if not, he wins it if he can, and 
. by the lowest card Unit will suffice for the purpose. The 
j case that gives frequent room for doubt in the mind of the 
I .fourth player is when he has none of the suit left, the 
trick being against him, and hesitates to sacrifice a good t 
trump to win the trick before him ; or when a high trump 
Jins been played by an opponent, and he must play a stiil 
liighbv one to take it; for he may desire to retain his trumps 
in order to bring in a strong suit, or may hold one or two 
- such as are and king—which he knows will secure 
tricks at any period of the game. In such a case, its well' 
as in many others which occur at whist, the otuVulq of 
Hoyle is the best guide —“ When in doubt, wht the trick J" 
And this rule should be observed at any period of thor 
game. # 

The following are other general rules W the guidance 
of the player, whatever his posititfn^in playing to a trick 

General jtvies .—When ydu have only two pr three 
small trumps in your hand,make them as ?o‘on As you can 
| get the opportunity --that is, if your opponent? lead & suk 
j which ^ou caunot follow-, pl^y one of your small trumps 
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upon it; but be* very careful not ta trump your partner’s 
trick—i.e^ xu4 to ’.playa trump hpon it when he has 
already sequred it, or when he has played the best re¬ 
maining card of a suit. When you “discard,” or throw 
out a worthless.card upon a suit which you cannot follow, 
let it be the tautest of its suit, or you will mislead your 
partner. Rut if you have only the second best card of a 
Suit’ and one small one, do not discard the latter, but keep 
it to protect your second best in case the best should be 
played- If you h^ve five trumps, lead one as soon as you 
can; if four,Tteep them in for a time, to establish your 
strong suit. Narrowly watch the fall of trumps—who 
plays them, what cards they arc, and how many have 
been played—sa theft you may be able to use your own to 
the best advantage. Do not play out your high cards of 
a suit, in which your adversaries have shown strength ; 
but of any suit in which your partner appears strong, play 
them at the first opportunity. Secure the odd trick—that 
is, the seventh—if you possibly can, for it makes a dif- 
. ference of two to the score. It puts you forward one 
point, and kefeps your opponents one back. Conse¬ 
quently, when you have the chance of gaining it by 
playing a winning trump, do so without hesitation. But 
if your side has made six tricks, and you hold the ace of 
trumps, you are secure of the odd trick at any time, and 
consequently need not play ii out until other considera¬ 
tions render it advisable to do. 

Inferences. —Now as to some of the inferences which 
you have to draw in the progress of the game. The rules 
we have just given must lie taken as the Inundation (if 
them, for you must suppose that your paitner, if anything 
of a player, observes those, ami plays acc ordingly. If, 
for instance, having an original lead, he plays trumps, 
you have a right to presume that he is very strong in 
them; and the same if Ik* leads turnip, caily in the game. 
You must also conclude that when lie takes a trick he 
does so with the lowest caul lu* holds that will suffice for 
the purpose j and thus, if he takes ke ivu with ace, he 
can have neither queen nor king. It is mu:.! important 
thu, to watch the play of your partner, and to play to hi, 
hand, as if yours and Ins were one. The chief feature ot 
modern practice in whi-l, which distinguishes it from 
old-fashioned modes of playing the game, is that it aims 
to establish a code of signals between partner and partner, 
so that each may have % due, in the play, to what the 
Other holds, and play to Ticlp’ him ; the advantage thus 
gained being considered to more than counterbalance the 
disadvantage of your opponents judggtg, by the same 
rules, what is held between you. Hence the importance 
of playing according to strict rule, so that your partner 
may infer correctly. The ruins which lead you to in¬ 
ferences as to what your partner has in his hand will, 
of course, guide you in guessing what is held by your 
opponents. * 

The maxim, however, that every rule has its exceptions, 
holds good with regard to whist. There are periods anti 
• crises in the play in which a player may be justified in 
‘ disregarding recognised rules, tor an exceptional hand or 
an exceptional case may obviously warrant play that is 
pot countenanced by general law. To those who wish to 
underhand what may be these exceptions, 0| to go more 
•fully than we have space to do into the proper play of the 
game a$*&pplicable to various chances, we must commend 
the perusal of some pf the modern treatises on whist, as 
• jt is played in the London clubs. We will now give » 
conqisc summary of the principal recognised 
• LAWS OF* THE GAME. * 

Dmling .—The dealer t^ust not shuffle the cards after 
the. pack is ait; if he ?loes,riie loses the deaL If a card 
be turned up on its face—-during The deal, a 

pew deal ,(by the same person) frwy be demanded. If the 
T dealer look at the trump card before it is properly tic-alt, a 
pew Veal may be requested. * The dealer forfeits his deal 


(which passes to the player on the left) under the follov - 
ing circumstances :■—l. If the last card does not fall to tie 
dealer; unless it be found that the pack is imperfect. 
2. Should one player have fourteen cards and attqthcr 
twelve. 3. Should the dealer place the trump-card face 
downwards on the table. 4. Should he deal two cards to 

S ue player and then a third to the next; but if fee 
iscovers the first error, he is allowed to alter it, bygiviftg 
the two cards to the persons to whom they would properly 
have fallen. 

’ The Last or Trump Card .—The dealer must allow this 
to remain on the table, face upward, until he is called «a to 
play to the first trick, when he should remove it tq^Ss own 
hand. No one may afterwards ask what was the turn-lip 
card, but any one may inquire what is the trump suit. 

Exposed Cards .—A card dropped on the table, or 
exhibited, out of the 01 der of play, is liable to be called-, 
that is, the adversaries may demand that it shall be played 
at any period of the game when it would not cause the 
holder to “ revoke.” If two cards are played instead of 
one, the adversaries may demand which they please to be 
played to that trick, and afterwards call for the Other. If 
a player ihtow down his cards face upwards, they may all 
be called by his opponents. If a player lead.out of his 
lurn, the. card thus exposed may be called fOr when it is 
his right turn to play ; 01 the adversaries may; iifstead, 
demand that cither he or his partner, when ft is his turn 
to lead, shall Lad a particular suit. 


THE QUALITIES AND VALUES OF GOLD 
AND SILVER. 

The extent to which gold and silver arc used, and the 
variations in their quality and fineness, render it desirable 
to supply some information on the subject. Both these 
metals are almost invariably mixed with some other 0/ 
inferior worth called alloy, and the value of them it, 
determined by the amount of alloy. In electro-plating, 
the pure metal has to be used. For gold coins, what li 
called standard gold is employed, containing one-twelftn, 
or two parts in twenty-four, alloy. If, therefore, an ounce 
of standard gold is divided into twenty-four parts, it con¬ 
tains twenty-two parts of pure gold, and two parts of 
alloy : and it is called twenty-two carat gold. This is 
the gold of which English soveieigns and half-sovereigns 
are coined. Standard silver, of which our silver coinage 
is made, consists of thirty-seven parts silver and three 
parts copper. Of this silver, all articles of plate bearing 
the hall mark are made, no interior quality being inarkejj 
In France the standard is lower, being nine parts silve. 
to one copper, and thcrefmc worth a smaller sum per 
ounce. In Prussia a still lower standard is adopted, and 
one-fourth of alloy is allowed. An ounce of English 
.standard silver is worth live shillings and twopence a a*' 
metal; an ounce of pure mi tal is worth about five shillings 
and sixpence ; one ounce of French standard silver is 
worth a little over five .shillings ; one ounce -of silver o£ 
the Prussian standard is only worth about four shillings 
and three halfpence. English standard silver is, however, 
that with which we have chiefly to do. Of this, one 
ounce troy consists of twenty pennyweights, and it may 
be valued as in the following tablo 

dwt. of standard silver 


1 

5 

to 

IS 

20 


99 


s. d. 
0 3 

> 3 * 

2 

3 » 

S a 


tSfN. 


(J,™-) » 

Silver of an inferior quality is made up into watch- 
chains and a great many ornaments, and is of less value, 

If ifeis inferior metal contains one-fourth alloy, it wilt be , 
worth only about four shillings and three halfpence (pah* 
ounce; it it contains one-third Alloy, its value will be 
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about three shillings and eightpence per ounce; and if 
half alloy, it is worth about two shillings and ninepence 
pet* ounce. In actual practice, however, silver of such low 
qualities is seldom or never sold by weight, but only in a 
manufactured form, at so much per article. It may be 
taken for granted that whatever bears an English hall 
mark is standard silver. These hall marks are e» 
plained at page 180. In purchasing silver spoons, forks, 
and plate generally, more or less is charged over and 
above the intrinsic value of the metal. The extra charge 
depends upon circumstances, such as the pattern or the 
antiquity of the goods. We mention antiquity, because 
old pllic Will often sell for more than new. 

In the case of gold the variations are greater. As 
observed, the ounce is divided into twenty-four parts or 
carats, of which a certain number are alloy. Articles of 
Jewellery are made of every degree of fineness, and in 
consequence, what is by courtesy called gold often contains 
very little of the precious metal. Thus, an ounce of six- 
carat gold consists of three-fourths alloy, which is practi¬ 
cally worthless, and only the onc-fourth gold is estimated. 
To show the difference which may exist, it is only neces¬ 
sary to say that an ounce of so-called gold which contains 
but one carat of pure gold is worth but ,.hree shillings and 
sixpence, while an ounce of perfectly pure gold is worth 
four guineas. We say four guineas, though some tables 
give £4. 6s., and others a little more. In fact, the values 
of gold and silver fluctuate with the slate of the market ; 

" hence our prices are only approximate. Vcry few articles of 
jewellery are of a higher standard than eighteen carat, or 
eighteen carats fine, as it is called. Many are lifteen 
carat, thirteen carat, nine carat, and of even much lower 
denominations. Articles which arc stamped, or hall¬ 
marked, bear figures which indicate the number of carats; 
and in buying rings, &c., which are said to he hall-marked, 
those figures must be looked to. The gold of an cighteen- 
carat ring hall-marked is worth double what it would be 
if only nine carat. As in the case of silver, of course 
mirchasers are charged for manufacture and profit, and 
be it observed that .cheap goods ntay and do cost as 
much as the best for making. The following tabic will, 
we believe, now be intelligible ;— 

£ s. d. 

1 dwt. of nine-carat gold costs ... o 1 7 

5 „ » .» - 0 7 10J 

10 „ o ,» ■■■ ° JS 9 

15 » ». 1 3 74 

30 „ (1 oz.) „ „ ... t 11 6 

„ 1 dwt. of twelve-carat gold costs ... o 2 1 

$ » ,» » ... o to 6 

10 „ „ ,, ... j r o 

1$ „ „ ,, ...1116 

30 „ (I OZ.) „ „ ...2 3 0 

I dwt. of fifteen-carat gold costs ... o 2 74 

5 » ,< » 0 iJ >i 

10 „ „ „ ... J 6 3 

IS .. .. » 1 >9 

- 30 „ (1 OZ.) „ „ ... 2 12 6 

i dwt. of eighteen-carat gold costs. .031! 

5 Ji •> r> ... o 15 9 

10 „ „ ,, „ ... 1 ji 6 

«S .. „ ... 2 7 3 

20 „ (I'-uZ.),, ...3 3 0 

Where fractions' of a penny, or of farthings, occur, it will 
be obsfeked that they are not always rigidly exact in the 
table*.' This is an unavoidable evil, and it may be con¬ 
venient in actual practice to discard farthings and lesser 
fraction# where small quantities ~re concerned. Thus 
eighteen-carat gold may be estimated it three shillings 
„ and twopence the dwt.; seventeen-carat gold at three 
shilling# the dwt.; twenty-two carat gold at three 
•hiding* and terpence the dwt., Stc. 


POINT LACE WORE.—II. 

•• 

In our first chapter on modem point lace, when alluding 
to the several uses to which this work may be applied 
we' mentioned, amongst others, the ornamentation of 
various articles j>f furniture, and we now give a design 
for this purpose. It is called “ the Spanish Point Trefoil;" 
and will be found extremely effective when worked, and 
is applicable to many purposes. The design, as before, 
should be drawn on tracing-linen, and \pckqfl in the game 
manner as then described on toile drJe, or glased calico. 
The braid, to give it proper effect, should be a plain, fine, 
close point-lace one, of the width in the cut. This braid 
must be carefully sewn on throughout the pattern, over 
all the double lines, winding it double, and beginning with 
each end as in our last pattern. The outside edge must 
exactly follow the line, the stitches being taken through 
the pattern, keeping the braid well strained, and sewing 
it over to prevent its widening where sharp turns are 
required. When the outer edge is done, the inner one 
must next be attended to, and this must be gathered in to 
fit each turn, as, owing to its width, it will necessarily be 
much fuller on the inside of a curve than on the outside. 
A needle with fine thread must therefore be passed 
along this side of the braid, taking a small stitch over it, 
as ia whipping a frill; and by means of this thread the 
braid may be drawn to fit the various curves of the design. 
Great care must be taken that this gathering thread be 
not in any place sewn through the material on which the 
pattern is traced; it must be on the surface only, and 
should be neajtly done, as it cannot be touched again, 
and remains in when the work is completed. The next 
step is to do the “open overcast* stitch, described in 
our last, on the outside edge of the braid, throughout the 
pattern, The vandyke forming the outside of the entire 
design must be braided separately, and also edged with 
“ open overcastbut in the second part of the stitch, 
instead of taking ihc needle once through for the fastening, 
three or four stitches must be worked into the same 
*' open ” stitch, as at Fig. 2. For this edge a coarser 
thread should be used, and the sets of stitches not done 
too near each other. When all the open edge is worked, 
a thick smooth linen cord, called “ Spanish point-lace 
cord," must be sewn at the outer side of the braid 
throughout the design, taking/tare to leave the “open 
overcast ” always visible. The thread used must be of 
middle size, and small stitches taken, so as to keep 
the cord securely- in its place. This cord may be pur¬ 
chased of different sizes, according to the style of the 
work, but for our design a thick one will be most effective, 
although in this matter \he worker’s own taste may be 
consulted. The outside vandyke does not require this 
cord. The bars should next be worked, and it will be 
observed that they differ from those described in our last 
chapter, inasmuch as each has in it a small knot, or excres¬ 
cence, as it were, and is worked thus :—The thread, not 
very fine, is darned along the braid, and brought out of 
one of the edgc-stitches; it is then carried across to 
another “ open overcast,” and taken back again, which 
makes a foundation of two threads ; upon this, four or five 
close ovcrcact stitches are done, and the next begun in the 
same way, and as close as possible to the last one; but 
instead of being drawn up tightly, it is kept doWfi-by the 
left thumb-nail, to about an inch long, arid the needle 
with the thread passed very loosely seven times oveo- 
the right-hand thread of the stitch, and then, taking care 
it should not be twisted, it is drawn up" tightly, and the 
dot being thus formed, the nee/ile and thread are passed 
up at the ,back of the stitch, and the close overcast is 
again proceeded with to the end of the baf. ■ 

A plain pkee of braid forms the heading to this design; 
the innler edge of this is worked in “ open overcast," and 
the outer one has three stitches of the same, and a', the 
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Wth the stitch is kept under the thumb-nail, but quite | ceeded with This 

y-piece 
tb m, it, 



of pattern is very suitable for a 


,M*«S 
dUnitti a 

Wifim i 



esd dr 

Nodi aU th? BpteU portions of the design must be filled 
Vp mb fc*<Sy ftttlfottk and; Of these there is mchavariotp 
M’ifaOtt Wo| 9 t description However, we will attempt 
some, and hope, with the aid Of the designs, 
to make tKetdmleraWy intelligible 

®*Kf, 4. This may be used for the trefoil, and is done by 
smimaM threads across from one inner edge of the braid 
to w»?C^ef, id lines at ryhi angles to each othei, the one 
set being done all one wa> first, at about the 
dhttanoqgiven m the pattern, the other, all the 
> y afterwards then are commenced 
lines, and at the meeting of the lines, 
they intersect each other, after doing 
one overcast to keep the threads together, the 
BUMS? and thread are passed under and over 
the threads, until a tiny wheel is formed, after 
Which the thre.id is proceeded with diagonally 
to die next intersecting or meeting point, where 
a wheel Is again worked and the thread con¬ 
tinued as before, until the opposite braid is 
reached, beginning again at the next point 
With the diagonal lines and wheels as before 
A Second set of diagonal lines may oe made 
in d>0 opposite 
direction, so as 
to cross those 
already done, 
and In this case, 
when the wheel 
is reached, the 
needle must be 
passed under it, 

Just catching it 
Rightly at the 
back. In those 
ports where the 
two braids lie 

* hear to each 
other, it will be 

best to work plain bars of fine thread at 
intervals of about a quarter of an inch, as at 
Fig, 3. A Very pretty in cl simple opin stitch 
for filling m is Fig t , I his is merely the 
jingle overdast, done quite loosely and w ith- 
out the fastening stiti n, m tows, om undci- 
ncath the other. This mi> be vuicd by 
lig 5,m which thret “open overcasts" are 
worked together on the pi un thi tad, which is 

* tsther longer th m the usu il stm U, so is to 

make a l,u get space for the reception of the ^ s 

three stitches alternating w itli it This ttiav 

, bo worked bockwatds and forwards, or the thread may 
hi sewn over, to take it back to the left side each time 
a IUW is Commenced, jnd in that ease a sewing-oicr 
or Seam stit< h, should come beta cen each of the three 
overcasts, and three si un stitches on the plain thread 



_ . . and flu* 

down mind the 

crimson velvet ;± -- „— 

Vandyke, and tacked «ftd£mew!fo to farm t 

ta tlf has. if about three tt fbful vhndy . 

a handsome bfaefeet may be made by nailing tto 
iound the edge of it Over s^yeti 

same manner as for me bar-dun dtekt 
screen of the same material looks re 
with this lace laid upon u at the lower edge, also 1 
to fit it As a border for aWjfo-eover, rt Is 1 
effective when placed over crttnsdn velvet, 
may agpm be used as a trmutung for curtail 



or 
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ft Fig. 2 snay be mode li) using only the 
^sEJfio threads stretched at right angles for 
and entirely k mng out the diagonal lines, 
"the* mtersccti ns must be reached by seam 1 
r on the sipgle"parts of the thread Inthclaigcr 
... e» for open work m tins design, two or three different 
stitches My be Introduced, but care must be taken that 
the jhitnng be neat, and the stwhhcs fitted into each 
other as wdl as may be. We should recommend that 
threq vimdyWs be .traced out for each pattern required, 
which m*v, 4 JuoiMe, be continued to any desired length, 
as the design will be found to ht, .0 a., to be easily pro- 


portiires of velvet or wool rtfs. In WO 
a length of it, the fancy stitches shot . 
in each repetition of the design, be vgned» to 
pi event enure Sameness. We may in a fufttre 
article give another vahdyke of the Same di¬ 
mensions as the present one, and Which ftiiy 
be used alternately with the latter for any of mo 
purposes we have mentioned j our space pre¬ 
sents us appeanng m this paper Considerable 
variety may be allowed in the woikmg of this 
pattern, and very much must be left to the taVte 
and fancy of the worker. Instead of working 

the “ open o/er- 
cast," an open- 
edged braid may 
be used for this 
design, but u i* 
rather difficulty , 
procure one suf¬ 
ficiently wide 
and close m tex¬ 
ture to look well, 

In fact, ui this, 
as in many kinds 
of fancy work, 
the leather wdl 
find that, after 
.1 little preciiee. 
she will be abledrerself to vary successfully 
many patterns from which she has copied, 
and, indeed, to invent patterns fm herself, 
suitable in sire and charactei to the place 
they aie intended to dccoiatc The oppor* 
tunity which lacc-wmk thus affords far the 
cxeicisc of individual ing< nuity and taste 
is ctrtamly not the least oi its recommenda¬ 
tions We propose to give furlhei hints upon'' 
this’subject in a future paper, fotrodUptf 
several other patterns ana different kina*«l' 
stitches, and snowing more m detail than w* 
have done already the different ends to which this *4#s 
(omplisliinmt may be turned, whether on the decofUftM^^ 
ofnlic home 01 the adorning of the person. 
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fisK fcoups {continued). ,, # 

Fm White htl Soup.Stii a sapeepan cf water q)ft I 
fire, stison with salt, whole pepper, a blade t' ‘ 

strep of lemon-peel and a bunch of the took ■ 
sweet herbs .ft your command. Whets it bpUS L thn>»r; 
the eels As soon as they aro^one enough ( 
spoiled if, done too much,)? jusf enough to 
come away from the bone, take them w&m 
two, and remove the base. Kadi, length df ’ 
maktftwo pu ces, which should be i«i faftfte. 


puces, 

ajide Chop hue three br four white onions. 
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lump of butter in. flour. Put it in a stewpan with the 
onions ; moisten graduallywith a little of your ed broth. 
Whenjhe onidffsate tender, add the rest of rite, liquor 
(removing ththerbsand the lemon-petl). stirring it in 
gradually, with, a teacupful of fresh milk, Throw in 
yojir eel meats, and set the soup aside until they are hot 
through. While they are so heating, yfcu may further 
thiqkea with a couple of egg-yolks, well worked into a 
little or the liquor. Taste if sufficiently seasonal. You 
wifi find an almost imperceptible dust of sugar an im¬ 
provement. In fact, tnost white soups, even when seasoned 
Wfih salt, are the better, for a sprinkling with sugar. 

Brown 'Eel Soup— Proceed as before, only, instead of 
boiUng the eels, fry them brown, after rolling them in 
flour, bread-crumbs, or batter. Open, take out the bones, 
attd set aside. Fry chopped onions brown in butter, 
browning afterwards enough flour to thicken your soup 
without egg-yolks. Stir in gradually either water or stock; 
during the process, season as before. When it has had a 
good boil, remove the herbs, &c. Put in your eel, and if 
you will, you may add at. the same time a glass of white 
wine. /Alter one boil up, serve, accompanied by bread 
dice toasted or fried. 

Similar soups can be made with other firm-fleshed, 
middle-sized fish, as small conger, soles, &c. By the 
same treatment, cold remnants of fish, of various kinds, 


a boil; let it boil from ten io fifteen minutes, (fi e. t take it 
off the fire when the fish is cooked enough—just before 
it *r enough), $fid-jfift>w in a desseriH^oonm.itf idbojtped 
parsley, which will. turn to a beautiful bright .gtefsu . 
Arrange the pieces of fish on a dish by themselves. At 
the bottom of a deep dish, or soup-tureen, lay slices of 
bread a quarter of an inch thick, and over them 'ppuy 
the liquor of the Boqillabesse, removing the garlic, die,' 
lemon, and the bay-leaves. The two dishes, are .sent , 
to table together, aqd the guests ought to help themselves 
at the same time to the contents of each, 1 . 

.MISCELLANEOUS SOUPS. . , # 

Tapioca Soup. —Wash die required quantity of tapioca 
in cold water. Let it steep therein a few minutes. Drain, 
it; set it on the fire in a saucepan with a little more of 
the cold, stock than will cover it; let it come to a boil ‘ 
slowly, then boil about ten minutes. When the tapioca is 
quite clear and tender, put it into the rest of your hot stock, 
and serve. Large-grained tapioca looks best in soup. 
Sago and semolina soups are prepared in the same way. 

Vermicelli Soup. —Break the vermicelli into three-inch 
lengths, or thereabouts. It is unnecessary to steep it; 
but rinsing it in cold water will get rid of dust, floury par- 
tides, Sec., and often be the means of keeping’ the soup 
clear. Put on your vermicelli in a little more of ylmr 

both boiled and fried, may be economised by appearing j stock, cold, than will cover it, and let it boil till quite 

in novel anti _palatable forms of soup. They can be j tender without dissolving. It will take from a quarter of 
enriched by iaiy lobster, oyster, or anchovy sauce that is j an hour to twenty minutes, according to its degree of 
left. If you happen to have a few shrimps, pick a handful; | dryness. Add this to your hot stock, and serve. Vermt- 
boil their shells ; with a little of the liquor give a slight ! ceili soup and the following may be accompanied by 
flavour of shrimps to the soup, at the same time that you • grated white or yellow cheese, for the guests who like it 
throw in your shrimp meats. These soups bear a dust of, to dust over the soup in their plates. 

Cayenne and sugar, and should be accompanied by bread ! Macaroni Soup. —As above, only break- into shorter 
'or rolls, I lengths, and steep an hour or two in cold water before 

Salmon Soup may also be made with the remains of a j boiling the macaroni in the stock, 

fish that has appeared at table. As soon as removed, and i Julienne Soup {Palage A la Julienne).— -Take an equal 

while still hot, take all the flesh from the bones and skin, j quantity of turnips and carrots ; a much smaller quantity 
The entire quantity should be something between one and j of onions, leeks, and celery. Cut all these into little strips 
two pounds. Divide it into two portions. One hall, con-; two or three inches long, and not more than an eighth of ^ 
sisting of handsome bits and flakes, you Set aside ; the an inch broad. To save time, there aVc instruments for 
other, broken odds and ends, vou pound in a mortar with , cutting roots rapidly into strips for Julienne , so highly is 
alittle cream, any remnants ofiobster (the coral especially), this soup esteemed. The vegetables may also be bought 


a teaspoonful of anchovy sauce, and twfl hard yolks of 
egg. Have ready a sufficiency of good veal or chicken 
broth, flavoured with vegetables, to make your soup. Put 
butter in a stewpan ; brown flour in it; stir in a little 
broth ; then mix in your pounded salmom See.; then the 
rest of your broth. Season with pepper, salt, and perhaps 
cayehne. Throw in your reserved flakes of salmon, and, 
if you like, a few force-meat bails. After one boil up, 
serve.—N.B. This soup may be made, partly at least, with 
the boiling* of the salmon, if the fish were very fresh. 

Bouille-A-haisse, or Bouillabesse .—Allow a pound of 
fish and four or five mussels or oysters (if used) per head ; 
six pounds of fish for a dinner of six guests* Red and 
gtey gurnards, haddocks, whitings, codlings, mackerel, 
ling, carp, red and gr,cy mullet, plaice, soles, weevers, small 
craw-fish, or Idbstcrs, figure admirably in a Bouillabcsse, 
Cal your fish into pieces of a size convenient to help 
with a spoon. Chop onions fine, and toss theta over the 
firq in bqtter without browning them. Arrange all the 
pieces of fi|fi (mixing the different kinds) in a little caul- 
dtah or wifie sh^JJow stewpan. Pour over them a liberal 
fdtowance of the best oRve-oil. Add the, chopped and 
tos*ta}<tup onions, a clove or more of garlic, a bay-leaf or 
Why/a ww slices t&lemon, two or three tomatoes, or a 
Iltfe.iasaaia-sauce, salt,.a very small pinch of .saffron (try, 
first* *i|igl$ thread, or 4rilH .pistil of the flower; the 
flavour i$ s» peculiar that it must not predominate, and 
yefM$aseq-most bfe- saffron), and a glass of White wine. 
Fill pp with cold water until,the fish is emirelyc> ve|ed. 
Mid set stew-pan on a brisk Use. Skim as it cymes to 

. * 


ready cut, preserved, and dried, which is convenient at 
certain seasons of the year ( Julienne is really a spring 
and summer soup), and for sailors and other travellers. 
Add to these a small proportion of chopped lettuce, 
chervil, and sorrel. Toss the roots first in very fresh 
butter, then add the lu-rbs, and nlbisten the whole with 
good clear stock. Boil an hour. Either pour the whole ' 
over crusts in your tureen, or omit the bread altogether, 
which is the more usual and modern practice. In that 
case, the proportion of vegetables ought to be greater, 
and you may add to those already mentioned green peas, 
kidney-beans (boiled separately), sliced artichoke bottoms 
(ditto), green asparagus chopped short, &c. This soup is 
the belter for a lump or two of sugar—just little enough 
not to betray itself. 

White Soups can be made by employing milk, with* 
rice, vermicelli, macaroni, arrowroot, sago, semolina, 
tapioca, and pearl barley. The process is the same as 
when broth is used, only greater care must be taken to 
prevent burning and boiling over. Add i^fttle sugar and 
a dessert-spoonful of orange-flower water. m»te that in 
all soups to which sugar added, there still requires a 
dust of salt. These soups may also be thickened UWaw 
yolks of egg, carefully and gradually stirred into a llc&'i 
of the liquor, which must not boil. Half milk and haft/." 
stock is a good propbrtion for white soups, .S 

INVALID fiROTHS AND fir.VEIUr.ES. 

Hasty Broth .—Of the fleshy parts of beef and $ 
with a fair proportion of fat, take a pound each, add * 
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ifctt into nieces not much larger than a haricot bean. 
Cho&neasly as small, carrots, turnips, onions, and leeks, 
"blhc all together with a Httie flour. At the bottom <jf* 
large ttewpan put a lump of butter well worked m flour 
ana a pint-of water. ln'tfaia, half*stew, half-toss-up, your 
, chapped meat and vegetables, stirring continually, and 
. Separating the bite of meat which stick together. Do 
tbm for twenty minutes. You may either let them take a 
' little colour in the floured butter before adding the water, 
or you may brown with a bit of burnt, onion afterwards. 
^Then add three pints of hot water, and let it boil for half 
kh hour, stirring occasionally, .that nothing sticks to the 
bottofh. Season lightly with pepper and salt. You may 
either (train the broth away from the meat and vegetables, 
or serve them in it; when it will be a veritable ragout 
. Soup, especially if enriched with a bunch of sweet herbs, 
A pan of white wine, and a table-spoonful of mushroom 
ottebup. 

Porridge. —Put a pint of water into a stewpan. When 
it-boils, with one hand dredge into it two ounces of oat- 
meal, and with the other stir it with a spoon. Pour it out 
into a basin or soup-plate; add salt or sugar according to 
taste, and pour over it half a pint of cold milk, mixing the 
milk and jboiled oatmeal together little by little with a 
spoon. This will be found to make an exceedingly nu¬ 
tritious breakfast for children. 

Gruel is usually made by pouring gradually a pint of 
cold water over two table-spoonfuls of oatmeal groats, and 
keeping if stirred till it has boiled two minutest Mix one 
tablespoonful of the groats with two of cold water. Four 
to it a pint of boiling water, and boil from five to ten 
minutes, keeping it well stirred. Increase or diminish 
the quantity according to the thickness of the gruel re¬ 
quired. No straining is necessary. Pour it into' a basin, 

. and, to make it more palatable, add a pinch of salt, a dust 
Of sugar, a bit of butter. 

Barley Water .—Put a quart of cold water into a sauce¬ 
pan ; throw into it a teacupful of pearl-barley; let it come 
0 slowly to a boil, and then boil it gently for ten minutes. 
Pour it, barley and all, into a jug; when cold it is fit for 
use. Leave the barley in the water until it is all drunk. 
Barley water may also be slightly flavoured according to 
taste. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

Cheese Cement.— Grated cheese one ounce, quicklime 
half an ounce. These are to be beaten into a paste with as 
' much white of egg as may be needed. It is very good for 
joining china and earthenware, but should be used fresh. 

Solid Ink. —Letters and figures carved upon white 
marble, metal, or stone, may be filled in with the following 
mixture -One pound of * pitch is to be melted over a fire, 

, and with it four ounces of lampblack must be incorporated. 
This compnpittoi} must be applied while hot, and the work 
must be dry, as also must be the followingTrinidad 
Asphalte four ounces, dissolved in an equal weight of oil 
«or turpentine. Both the above preparations are said to 
be very durable. 

Ground Colour for Walls before Painting.— Mix one 
gallon of water with one pound of glue, and thicken it 
with red lead. T.ay'on the colour hot with a paint-brush. 

GbJfretfeenCvrdial. —This is commonly given to infants 
as a sedative, but as its active ingredient is opium, and its 
. strength Very unequal, it is a thing to be avoided. No 
fofeerttothcror nurse should venture to administer it Mr. 
^Cooley truly says : “ Its frequent and excessive use has 
s. seat many infants prematurely to the grave." Beasley 
ttys; “ No terais are sufficiently* strong to express the 
culpability of those who would pl)ce m the hands of 
ignorantpersonjjjfor administration to ipfahts and children, 
compounds containing Opium." 

Spermaceti Ointment.— Take spermaceti five ounces, 


white wax fourteen chains, olive oil one pint, or thereabouts. 
These ingredients, afe w he mefed'together by a gentle 
heat, ana afterwards $tirr.>4 tmffil cold. < 

. Another Recipe.—Taikt spfcwnaceti four ounces, white 
wax , two ounces, pure lard twelve ounces, and melt and 
incorporate as jgerare. F Of private use, smaller quantities 
in the same proportions are desirable, as the ointmOftfis 
best not kept too long. Let it be made in very ctean 
vefSelSj and preserved m pots well closed. 

A French Paint. —Purified yellow, wax two and a half 
pounds, linseed oil two and a half pounds, turpentine two 
pounds, and common rosin one pound. Dissolve the wax 
irt the linseed oil, and the roSin in the turpentine, sepa¬ 
rately, over a slow fire. When the* ingredients are quite 
melted, mix them by stirring. The result may be used as 
a transparent priming. To give it colour, mix with it 
about three pounds of ordinary paint, and enough turpen¬ 
tine to reduce it to a proper consistency. This paint dries- 
soon, hardens gradually, and is very durable. 

Paint for Out-door Work. —Take as much Parker's 
cement—a powder very similar to fine Roman cement— 
as may be necessary, and let it be quite dry. Mix it 
with prepared oil, or with boiled and raw linseed oil, in 
equal proportions. When of a proper consistency it may 
be used for wood or iron. It is both durable and cheap. 

To cleanse Gold. —Wash the article in warm suds made 
of delicate soap and water, with ten or fifteen drops 
of sal-volatile. (The sal-volatile makes the metal brittle.) 

Precautions against Wet and Colds. — If a person 
getting wet through were to try the experiment of rolling 
a blanket rqund himself, or of putting on an india-rubber 
or any other entirely waterproof covering, in a quarter of an 
hour he would find himself quite warm. Tnc wet-sheet 
process of the water cure is but an exemplification of this 
fact. When a cold attacks any one, it is but the heat of 
the body carried too quickly away from it, and becomes 
chilled by the rush of cold air from the outside; the moment 
a shivering fit is felt, if the victim would undress and lie 
down between blankets—the newer the better—and then 
'ake a few drops of spirits of camphor on moist sugar, 
heat would be almost instantly generated in the system, 
and be prevented by the blankets from escaping ; but if 
the same process had been adopted with linen or cotton 
fabrics, the resiiit would have been different. 

Weights of Bread and Ffour. —What is called a four- 
pound loaf should weigh as “much, and the purchaser may 
require it, or any other loaf not called fancy bread, to be 
weighed before him. A quartern loaf must weigh four 
pounds five and a half ounces; a half-peck loaf, eight 
pounds eleven ounces. A peck or stone of flour is fourteen 
pounds, a bushgl fifty-eix pounds, and a sack or five bushels 
is two hundred and eighty pounds, or two and a half cwt. 
The baker is not required to sell fancy bread by weight. 


SEASONABLE FOOD. 

MARCH. 

* Meat. —Beef, veal, mutton, house-lamb, pork, dee- 
venison. 

Poultry and Game. —Fowls, chickens, turkeys, ducks, 
pigeons, rabbits, guinea-fowl, woodcocks, and sqipe.- 
Fish. —Turbot, whiting, soles, plaice, fioupders, skate, 
oysters, lobsters, crabs, prawns, cray«§sh, ctid, smelts, 
eels, carp, tench, mullet. 

Fruits.— Apples, pears, oranges, forced, strawberries, 
dried and preserved fruits as in February. '• * ' 

Vegetables,— Savoys, cabbages, sprouts, spinach, .let¬ 
tuce, radishes, turnips, carrots, parsnips, Jeruttfsia arti¬ 
chokes, potatoes, mushrooms, parsley and. cudier garden 
herbs, onions, leeks, Scotch kale, broccoli, sepraenen, 
beet, salsify, sea-kale, chhres, celery, cress, mustard, 
sorrel, horse-radish, rhubarb, shalots, cucumbers^ / ■ 
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III.—HBEDROQM FURNITURE {continued). 

Mattresses .—In a previous chapter a brief allusion is 
mage to tills necessary article of bedding.« Formerly, and 
even now in some countries when the bedstead has a good 
sadciftg instead of laths or iron, a mattress was not deemed 
necessary, but when this was dispensed with,the feather bed 
was one of fiftyjpouads of good goose feathers, or mixed 
with other poultry feathers. Such a couch needed no 
mattress, but npw it is considered almost indispensable 
to the comfort of thg sleeper, and is by many persons 
preferred to a bed. Of mattresses there are many kinds, 
and made of various materials. Among the first 
estimation, the spring 
mattress, Fig. i, holds 
its place. This is formed' 
of a succession of coils 
of stout copper wire, 
either galvanised or 
otherwise, each coil 
somewhat resembling 
an hour-glass. These 
are often set in a solid 
box-like frame; but 
when completely co¬ 
vered it is difficult to replace a weak spring or impair any 
damaged part. A newer and much better form is where 
the framework consists of stout laths, resembling those of 
an ordinary wooden bedstead, but much flicker, and 
having one or two transverse bars running from head to 
foot, according as the width needs them. The springs are 
fastened to the laths, or to another scries of laths, and the 
whole is then covered with the ordinary checked covering. 
The advantage of this make is, that should a spring 
become weak, it can be seen at once where the mischief 
lies, and can be repaired most readily. m A mattress of 
three feet wide and six feet in length is purchasable for 
27s., and one 
five feet wide 
for 50s. A 
mattress or 
bed on the 
top of this is 
necessary for 
the protec¬ 
tion of the 
springs be¬ 
neath. The 
heat mattress 
with which 

we are acquainted is, however, the Patent Woven Wire 
Mattress, manufactured by Messrs. Heron, Gresham, 
and Craven, of Manchester, which consists pf a fabric of 
woven,, wire stretched tightly by simple Imeans upon a 
.frame. It can never get out of order, is cheap, and com¬ 
bines all the advantages of a perfect spring bed, and most 
of those of a water bed, while it can be made soft or hard 
at pleasure. So comfortable is it to lie upon, that it may 
be used with nothing upon it beyond a foldci blanket, 
if desired. A simple form of frame for this mattress, 
which cawoe glaced upon any bedstead, is represented 
in Fig. 2. • 

*— ~ mattresses, nothing 

l #s a mattress 

_ _ ... F —, -i apart, washed, 

and put together again; *nRtljer need this substitute be 
expensive,*>becausp six of the kind known as ** Aldershot ” 
' ‘ ‘ * J * er and be covered with a 
! expanse of suchm mattress 




kwvvw ajtn m * 

mattresses are needed, those of cotton flock 


should not be chosen, on account of their tendency to 
become lumpy. 

Quills and Counterpanes .-The warmest, lightest, heat, 
ana consequently most expensive bed covering is ah eider* 1 
down quilt, made of the best down put into a silken cover¬ 
ing. One for afull-sried bedstead would cost ^5 5s.; but 
one of the same sire made of coloured goose down, termed 
“ Arctic down,” and in a coloured cotton covering, wmdd. • 
not be more than 35s. Messrs. Booth and Fox have 
attained special celebrity for these articles. A number of 
cotton counterpanes piled one on the other would fatigu& 
the steeper, and not impart a tithe of the warmth o&down 
or sheep's wool. It is & mistake to imagine that a pile 
of clothes will’'impart heat Warmth is produced « 

the human body, and 
the object should be ' 
to retain that heat, by 
adopting such clothes 
as will, with a due re* 
gard to ventilation, pre¬ 
vent much of it from 
escaping. Sheep's 
wool, either as blan¬ 
kets, flannel, or wonjflaa 
damask, will do this ; . 
also feathers, down, 
and furs. All textures of wool and silk are non-con¬ 
ductors of heat—that is, they do not allow the heat of the 
body to escape, consequently beds furnished with three 
blankets, two upper and one under, and a down quilt, or 
with an extra blanket instead of a quilt, will be found to be 
both comfortable and healthy. 

The next counterpane to notice is the MassUlian 
quilt, sometimes termed Marseilles and Marcella. These, 
on the surface, are made in imitation of the old-fashioned 
quilting of old blankets between chintz and white linen, 
which were formerly so prized. These Massillian quilts 
are comfortable, light, and elegant, and are purchasable 

, at prices va- ' 

rying from 
17s. to 40s. 
for a full- 
sized bed¬ 
stead. 

Servants’ 
coloured cot¬ 
ton quilts, if 

... of tolerable . 

**“• quality, are 

both soft and 
warm. They 

are not so finely woven as others, and the material being 
less dressed in the manufacture, is more fluffy and Warmer. » 

a osing that economy is strictly necessary, and that 
, however poor, cannot be purchased, warmth 
in bed may be obtained by lining a sheet or other 
calico article, no matter how old, with brown paper, 
first well crumpled and rubbed to render it soft. The 
warmth this produces is almost incredible, because it does 
not allow the heat of the body to escape. 

A«warm and useful quik can be made by stripping the 
down off poultry or goose feathers, whfifit^ay be pur¬ 
chased for is. and is. 4.d. per pound. Then take some 
strips of glazed calico, coloured or white, each strip two ' 
yards long and nine inches wide ; lew the sides olSsach 
strip together to form a long tube; sew up one end. 
securClv; into each tube put three ounces of feather strip- 



the sewing of a tube is completed, the filling will,be also. 
These tubings are now to be sewn together, a$ many m 
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are heeded fur the length of the bedstead ; and will form 
a warm and pretty quilt—the pattern being a succession 
of ildges—and’the expense is almost nominal in a family 
where poultry is kept. Care only is required in the 
matter of cleaning and drying the feathers. When a 
duck, fowl, or goose is plucked, the feathers should be ptt 
into plenty of warm water, ‘and a little soda be well stirred 
about; then taken out and thrown into cold water; then 
lifted and put to drain on a cloth over a large pan, or in 
any other convenient mode, such as a large net, which 
mag be made for the purpose. When drained, spread 
the withers between cloths to absorb the moisture; and, 
finally, tie them up loosely in two or three very coarse 
bags of muslin, such as is sold for fourpence the yard. 
Then put the bays in a warm oven, leaving the oven 
door open, and thus for a succession of nights, till the 
feathers are quite dry; then they may be put away in 
proper bags. If this be done at each poultry-picking, 
the affair is one of little trouble, the stripping being done 
at any leisure time. 

Feather Reds ,—A bed, bolster, and two pillows com¬ 
plete, for a full-sized bedstead, may be had at from three 
to twelve guineas, the difference in price being regulated 
by ..the quality of the feathers, the make, quality, and 
description of bcd-tick, and the weight of the bed. The 
uriboraered beds of merely two surfaces of tick sewn to¬ 
gether within the band round, which is termed the border, 
seem to be fitting Ijcds for the nursery, but they are not 
*ao. Moreover, they are not comfortable. If poultry 
feathers, clean and sweet, as above said, cost is. a pound, 
an unbordered bed, containing thirty-four pounds of 
feathers, a bolster with six pounds, and two piljows each 
containing one and a half pounds, in a cotton tick, will 
cost £2 ready-made; and this mode of purchasing is 
the cheapest. The cost of the feathers being £2 7s., the 
price of the tick, and workmanship for it and the bolster 
ahd pillows will be only 16s. This is for the cheapest 
kind of full-sized unborderccj bed. The next description 
of feather is Enghsh grey goose, at is. 4d. per pound; j 
superior realises as much as is. lod. and 2s. 2d. per pound; 
and, lastly, the very best white goose, at 3s. per pound. 

In purchasing a new bed, it will be necessary to see the 
feathers ; and if they have a tolerable quantity of fluff 
or down at the ends of them, the stems small, and 
the feathers well curled, they arc good. White goose 
feathers are the highest priced; they are handsome, and 
are not so apt to be mixed with fowls’ feathers, which 
have much less down upon them. For a bedstead 
five feet six inches wide, and a proportionate length, not 
less than forty-seven pounds of feathers should be appor¬ 
tioned to the bed, seven pounds to the bolster, and two 
and a half pounds for each of two pillows; thus fifty-nine 
pounds of feathers will make the bed complete. In giving 
an order for. a bed, state the weight, size, and quality 
required, also whether to be of cotton or linen tick, and 
mention the price desirable to give for the feathers 
per pound. A cotton tick, instead of one of linen, would 
considerably lessen the price, but in cither case a waxed 
tick should be stipulated for, seeing that in many instances 
nothing is done to prevent the feathers coming through 
excepting to cover K on the inside with a coat of white¬ 
wash, or "inferior matter, which, after a little time, 

comes .through the tick in clouds of dust, and which 
cannq|> be remedied but by emptying the tick, washing, 
andr waxing it. 

*ihe quality; of the feathers of a bed ready made can 
be pretty well judged by pressing them down; if they rise 
up quickly, the feathers are new and downy; if, on the 
* contrary, the rise is but slow or not at all, then they are 
old, and however well they have been cleafted', have from 
age lost,the greater portion of their down, and are worth¬ 
less. 

Purchasing beds at public auctions and private sales 
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entails some risk of purchasing with them the seeds pf 
disease. These sales are often consequent upon a 
bereavement, which causes a home to broken up, ana if the 
fatal stroke was fever, those who afterwards lie on the 
bed of a fever-stricken patient are likely to get the disease. 
As the cost of purifying feathers is not more than 34d. 
per.pound, it is scarcely worth while running any ride of 
this kind. 


DOMESTIC SURGERY. 

VARIOUS LOCAL AILMENTS. 

Rupture or Hernia means the protrusion of a small 
portion of the bowels through an opening in the groin or 
at the navel. It occurs in children from violent efforts in 
crying, and in older persons from lifting heavy weights, 
coughing, &c. If a mother notices any swelling in the 
neighbourhood of the groin in her child (boys being much 
more liable than girls to this affection), she should lose no 
time in consulting a medical man, and ascertaining 
whether this is due to a rupture or to some other disease. 
In order to effect a cure of a rupture, it will be necessary 
for the child to wear a properly-fitted truss for some 
months, and it will be well worth a mother’s while to pay 
every attention to this matter, so as to bring about a cure 
as soon as possible. It is not necessary that a truss should 
be worn At night, except in the case of an infant who cries 
as much at night as in the day, but the mother should see 
that the child "never runs about before the truss is put on 
in the morning, and musi be particularly careful to sec 
that the rupture is pushed back thoroughly before the truss 
is applied, which is most readily accomplished when the 
child is lying down. Jt is convenient in children to cover 
the truss with a linen cover, which can be changed when 
soiled, and the greatest care must be taken to prevent the 
instrument chafing the skin by powdering it thoroughly. 
In grown-up persons the occurrence of a hernia is of 
even more import inee than in children, since it is more 
j likely in them to become ‘•strangulated,” i.e., it cannot be 

shed back by the patient himself, obstruction of the 
bowels results, and this is followed by vomiting, and even 
by death, unlev piomplly relieved by the surgeon. In 
any case, therefore, where a rupture cannot be relumed, 
or when after any exertion d lump has appeared in the 
groin, the advice of a sufgeon should be sought. It 
unfortunately happens every now and then that a patient 
suffering from tl.e bilious vomiting caused by a strangulated 
hernia conceals the real cause of the disease, either from 
ignorance of the connection between the two affections, 
or from a feeling of false delicacy. No one is justified in 
trifling with his or her own life in such a matter, and a 
medical man will rightly insist upon making the necessary 
examination if his suspicions are aroused by the symptoms, 
as they probably will be. When a surgeon finds tnat he 
is unable to return a rupture, it will be necessary- for him 
to perform a slight operation in order to save the patient s 
life, and neither patient nor friends should have any 
scruple in consenting to this being done at once. Every 
minute is of importance in these cases, and though it is 
perfectly'true that patients die after the operation for 
strangulated hernia, it is equally certain that they die in 
consequence of the operation having been ialayed too 
late, rather than from the proceeding itseff. 

Started Navel .—This is a not uncommon affectioq,in 
young children, and if not properly attended to urill lead 
to the formation of a rupture. The treatment consists'in 
preventing the protrusion frern taking place until the parts 
are in process of time restored to their natural condition, 
and this can only be effected by care ahd attention on the 
part of the nurse and mother. The child being laid on 
its back, and the protrusion carefully returned with thtfj 
finger, af pad made of a Slice of a wine-cork half An-inch 
thick, or a farthing, should be.wrappcd in a piece of sift. 
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linen fcnd applied over the spot, and* bound on firmly with 
stripscf plaistc* hidf-an-inch wide. The strips of plaister 
(die common white strapping) • should be about twelve 
inches long, and should be arranged star fashion ; they 
should be dipped in hot water in order to warm them, as 
they then slide much more firmly than if*held to the fire. 
A roller of linen or fine flannel should be applied round 
the infant’s navel over this. In cases of larger protru¬ 
sion either in children or grown-up persons, a suitable 
abdominal support should be procured from an instrument 
maker, and should be worn with, the same precautions as 
have been given for the use of a truss. 

Piles are often a vfiry troublesome and painful affection, 
and arc of various kinds, each of which requires a different 
treatment, for which a surgeon should be consulted. They 
are mentioned here principally in order to impress upon 
those who suffer from them and go on for years bearing 
pain, or even having then health undermined by constant 
loss of blood, that their disease is rumble, and that they 
should not allow feelings >f fabe delicacy to prevent their 
applying for relief. Ar a temporary means of relief, a 
sufferer may regulate the bowels '.vith occasional do; cs of 
“lenitive electuary," «»() may rutploy an enema of cold 
water. Habitual snffu-eis from affections of the bowels 
frequently dcri.v great comfort from relieving the 
bowels at night he* than in the morning, so as to 
obtain some horn . rctl in ihe horizontal position after its 
'iCTurienee, 

,< oi hi bowel in tliildrcn should be gently 
return-, d after ;po gn\<; with cold water. It may be 
sunply result T debility, •'*■ may be ... symptom, in 
boys especially, of < much more serious affection—stone 
in tin bladder- and the advice of a surgeon should 
therefore be obtained. 

Incoutincn : of Urine in Sleep is very common among 
weakly children, and is oiteu the cause of great suffering 
to a child at school, when he is punished fin what he is 
quite unable to help. Carelul supervision*will often effect 
a cure by avoiding too long intci vnl: of unbroken sleep, 
and the use of a niglit-light will obviate the fear of rising 
iu 'hr eight <<r early morning which is often a cause of 
the d..,...te. As this affection may be curly the evidence 
of more important diseases, it will b> wel to have medical 
advice it the occurrence appears to be becoming habitual. 
The opposite condition of things—retention of urine- is 
much too serious an affection to be treated domestically, 
c-d immediate surgical attendance should*be obtained for 
iu at whatever age it may occur. 


HOME GARDENING. 

THK VEGETABLE GAkllF.N (continued). 
Asparagus. —The young shoots, when grown about 
two inches above ground, arc the parts to be used ; but of 
this we shall speak more explicitly as We proceed. 

. There are only two varieties cultivated— the red topped 
and the green topped ; the former rising with a very large, 
full, close head, of a reddish-green colour, and the latter 
not so plump and close, but generally conside|ed better 
it) flavour. Of these the former are the most esteemed 
by market*gardeners ; the latter by private cultivators. 
One mode of jplture is applicable to both. There are 
several sub-varieties, hs, for instance, the Battersea, 
Dflptford, Gravesend, early Mortlake, Dutch, and large 
Reading. , • 

This plant may be propagated by dividing the root, but 
the piost, general and be* way is by seed, which should 
be. sPwn m March, broadcast, not very thickly,'bn beds 
four feet wide, or thereabouts, and in length according 
.ta the quantity required. Many gardeners fhake»it a 
’practice to tread the ground after sowing the seed, but we 
object to this method, and, instead of it, make it a rule, 


after sowing the seed, to rake the ground smooth ,and . 
even, being careful that the seed is all well covered j and, 
when the plants have made their appearance, to keep-'them 
perfectly clear of weeds, and stir the ground about them 
twice or three times during the summer. Should the 
weather prove dry at the time, a little water shouldbe given 
once a week. In October protect the roots by covering : 
the ground with well-rotted stable manure or lit* nr, which ■ 
must remain on until all danger from frost is ovu-. 

in the formation of new plantations the first thing 
necessary for our consideration is the situation, iVhiflh 
should be open and unsheltered by trees or bus]ji<f; as, 1 
unless the spot is fully exposed to the sun, success is 
next to an impossibility. Damp or wet ground, or where 
the subsoil is retentive of an undue quantity of wet, _ 
should, under any circumstances, be rejected, as being* 
very prejudicial to this plant. 

The soil should be from two to two and a half feet 
deep, and of a light sandy loam. Some months previous 
to commencing planting see to the preparation of the 
ground, by trenching it, if possible, at least two and a half 
feet" deep, at the same time mixing a good quantity of 
well-rotted manure with the soil. When it has lain in 
this state a month or more, if the weather permit, work the 
ground over again to the same depth, and repeat this two 
or three times, in order that the manure and soil may 
become well incorporated with cuili other. At the last 
turning over, before planting, lay a solid foundation of rich 
well-rotted manure in every trench, as no more can ha 
applied for several years, or, indeed, so long as the beds 
stand. Make it a practice to perform this work in the 
best weather that can be commanded during the winter 
months, as such an operation should never be attempted 
during rainy or showery weather, inasmuch as it would 
only tend to make the soil heavy and cold. This portion 
of the work should be particularly attended to, as -the 
preparation of the soil is of more moment than anything 
else during the whole course of its culture. 

In the removal of the plants front the seed-bed, and 
final planting, take especial care to perform the work of 
taking them up by means of a folk, being very careful 
not to break or cut the roots, or to leave them a longer time 
exposed to the sun and air than you can help, as very few 
plants feel a hurt more sev erely Lhan this ; the roots, 
being brittle, are easily broken, and do not readily shoot¬ 
out again. 

Although you may plant from the beginning of March 
to the end of May, the operation will not always be^ 
followed with the same success. 

The best time, so far as our own experience goes, 
is just when the plants are beginning to grow ; for when 
they are removed earlier tlie plants lie for some time in 
the ground in a dormant state, and consequently the roots, • 
being of a succulent nature, absorb a considerable quantity 
of moisture, which, in nine cases out of every ten, causes 
them to rot, and then the destruction of the plant becomes 
inevitable. On the other hand, if removed too late, thp 
power, of the sun and air will greatly injure them, unless 
very great care be taken, and the roots put into a basket, 
or some other receptacle, with sand, as they arc taken up. 

When your plants are ready, and the ground having been 
previously prepared as above, stretch a lift** length wise nine 
inches from the edge, as at Fig. 2, and witlfa spade cut 
flown a trench six inches deep, perpendicular nextto the 
line, turning the soil to the outer or other side of the nfepch; ‘ 
then, having the plants in readiness, set a row along 
trench, nine inches apart, with the crowns of the roots 
two inches below the surface ; then move the line a foot 
further on, as show* at a, Fig. 2, and open a second trench,, 
turning the soil taken out of this into the first, over the 
roots Just planted *; and so proceed, making an ajlowanoe - 
of three feet between every four rows for alleys. Should > 
the weather prove dry at the time, give a little water to 
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settle the soil to-the roots, and repeat the application until 
. such time as the plants become well established. Fig. i 
shows a section of the bed. As a rule an asparagus, bed 
should not contain less- than a rod, as it very frequently 
takes more than this to make up a dish at one time; but 
for a large family twenty poles would not be too much. 

Never gather any buds for the first three years after 
, planting; but,.on the contrary, permit them to run up to 
seed, and keep the beds clear of weeds, stirring the soil 
at each weeding, in order to keep it in a loose state. 

■4 It- is the practice of some gardeners to throw out the 
alleysvjt every autumn dressing, and cover the beds with I 
the sou? so taken out. Now this may be 
done the first year after planting, but 
never afterwards; instead of which give 
‘a good coat of rotten dung, and fork it 
evenly, both into the beds and alleys, every 
season. It is, or should be, well known 
that this plant forms a new crown every 
year, and it frequently happens that in a few years the 
crown extends itself into the alleys, so that by digging 
them out the plant is certain to be destroyed. We there¬ 
fore advise that nothing at all be done to them rather 
than they should be treated according to this too general 
practice. The first two years a little celery and lettuce 
seed may be sown on the beds, 
and a few cauliflower plants 
may be planted at the distance 
gf two feet asunder, in the 
alleys, but never after, as it 
would to a certainty rob the 
asparagus of a great portion of 
nourishment. 

At the end of October, or be¬ 
ginning of November, the stalks 
will have done growing and 
begun to decay, when they must 
be cut down close to the ground 
and cleared away, taking off all 
weeds and other Utter at the 
same time; then give the ground 
a good thrce-inch coat of well-rotted manure, and fork 
it in quite down to the crowns, as above advised, by 
which means the winter rains, &c., will wash the manure 
down amongst the roots, which will be greatly benefited 
thereby. Many people have a notion that by merely 
covering the beds with litter or recent dung from the 
stable, they have done all that is 
4 ‘necessary, but we maintain that 
such treatment docs far more 
harm than good, as it only pre¬ 
vents the winter frost from having 
v any influence over the soil without doing the least in 


Fig.*. 




tion when they havfc risen abpve ground from two to 
three inches, as they are then close sSnd pluiqp. In 
gathering the buds, scrape an inch or two of the earth 
from the shoot, 1, Fig. 3, and then slip the knife down, as 
at 2,. drawing it up in a Slanting direction towards you, 
which will separate the head or shoot from the stool easily. 
Fig. 4 shows the best shape of knife for this purpose. This 
implement should be thrust into the soil, after having nearly 
bared the shoot down to the root, and with a saw-life 
motion sever the same in a slanting drsetian towards 
you. The same plan must be resorted to in eaqh 
instance, until you have entirely cleared the bed. Never 
cut much after the ^middle of June, but 
permit it to run up; in fact, the.weak 
shoots should not be cut at all, If on any 
particular occasion cutting should be re¬ 
quired later than the above time, be careful 
to leave one or two shoots on each stool, in 
order to draw the nourishment to it; for 
if left destitute of growing shoots they would perish, and 
thus fill the bed with vacant spots. A plantation of 
asparagus, under judicious management, will generally 
continue to afford plentiful crops for twelve or fourteen 
years, after which time the shoots begin to decay, or, at 
all events, begin to decline in fertility, and the shoots are 
much inferior in quality, even if 
they do vegetate as long; so 
that' to ensure a permanent 
supply every year a bed cr two 
should be planted every now and 
then, so as to get them in readi¬ 
ness for cutting in three or four 
years’ time, in order that they 
may come to a productive state 
before the old ones are 
thoroughly worn out. Some 
people continue their beds for 
twenty years or more, but, in 
our opinion, by so doing they 
lose much to gain little. 

Those desirous of saving seed 
—which wc scarcely think necessary, considering how 
cheaply it can b<£purchased—should select some of the 
largest and earliest buds as soon as they rise in the 
spring, to which place sticks 'or stakes, by which to tie 
them to during the summer, taking care not to injure the 
crown of the plant when driving the said supports into 
the ground. As soon as the berries 
are ripe, gather and spread them 
1 iifiii'W j n a dry, a iry situation, keeping 
Fi s- «■ them in the berry until the time 

of sowing. 



Fig. 3. 


the shape of enriching it. 

At the end of March, or beginning of April, just before 
the. buds begin to rise, loosen the surface of the beds with 
’ a three-tinea or pronged fork, being careful not to wound 
the crowns with the points of the tines; then rake the 
surface neatly level, drawing off all large stones and hard 
clods, leaving the beds as loose as possible, which will 
not only enable the buds to rise freely, but admit sun, air, 
and rain intojh. soil, and thus encourage the roots to 
throw tu> buflfof a superior size and flavour. 

By the way, we may mention that the shoots, or 
buds/iome up but weak and slender the first year, 
sponger the second, and still stronger the third, when 
some old buds may be gathered, and^in the fourth year 
tile buds will be in full perfection. 

„ So far as cutting and gatheriiig is concerned, we say 
never begin to cut till the plants come to mrture growth— 
that is, throe or four years after planting, at which time, 
astd not till then, they are of proper strength to produce 
"auds. The buds are in the greatest perfec- 


To force Asparagus .—Plants about five or six years 
old should be chosen, if they appear strong enough to pro¬ 
duce vigorous- shoots for insertion into the hotbed. The 
first plantation for forcing should be made about thc> 
latter end of September, and if the bed goes on favour- . 
ably a crop may be expected in four or five weeks’ time. 
The bed will afford a gathering every two or three days, 
and will continue in tearing about three weeks. The 
hotbed fair the reception of the plants is constructed qf 
stable-dung or other material in the ordinary fashion. 
This should be covered with about five or six Inches of 
tan, or other light material sufficiently porous to admit 
the heat from the bed to the roots, which are planted'in* 
mould laid ujpon the tan. The bed mt$t then be covered 
with six Or eight inches of rich light soil. The plaots may 
be inserted as close together ‘as possible, several hundred 
under arf’ottiinary-siredfraroe. In planting draw a farrow 
the length of the francs, and place the first row of plants 
against it,Covering their roots with sod, and proceed ia , 
the same.way throughout- More sod is gradually to be * 
added as the bed acquires a steady and regular heat . 
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* • , jht^rupnoi scrums . 

Mo&T of Ottt readers have Seen, nb doubt, ip the awinddws 
of Wrd-stuffers* shahs. screens made qjf tbe wttigs and bead, 
wfth mom less of the breast feathery#nd oflfen the tails 
xk different kinds of birds ; bat few perhaps know how 
OSsifer-they toe made by amateurs, and what exceedingly 
pretty screens maybe produced with a comparatively small 
amount of tWftbl?and practice (see Fig. i). The work is 
not beyond ordinary skill, and we have seen some very good 
ones made by ladies, though the sight of raw flesh, and the 
necessity of getting over scruples about touching it with 
idle fingers, often deters them from attempting the neces¬ 
sity operations. We shall now give the result of our 
'practical experience, and explain the de¬ 
tails of the manufacture step by step, 
assuming that the reader is totally ignorant 
<of the art of bird-stuffing. 

The implements required are very 
simple, viz., a good strong, penknife*very 
sharp at the point, a quill pen, a small 
quantity Of flowers of sulphur, arsenical 
soap, wadding, or cotton wool, or tow, a 
smooth board, some twine, a darning- 
needle, some strong pins, a hatnmet, and 
some copper bell-wire. The pen is to be 
cut m the shape of a scoop or narrow 
spoon, and is used for removing the 
brains from the head of the bird, and for 
pressing the cotton wool or othei mate¬ 
rial when saturated 
with* arsenical soap, 
into the skull and 
other plaues. Aiserucal 
soap can be obtained 
atalmost any chemist’s, 
and there are numer¬ 
ous recipes, all more 
or less valuable; but 
the following is all 
that is really requisite 
for oui present put- 
pose : - Cut into thin 
slices or pieces three- 
quarters of a pound of 
common brown soap, 
put it into a pipkin or 
earthen jar with a little 
water, and stir it on 
tbe hob till it becomes 
of the consistency of 
paste or thick, cream, 
then stir into it about 
half a pound of powdered white arsenic, and the mixture 
*.1$ ready for use. 

, 1*be first thing is to select a bird, and wc need haidly say 
that it is useless (at any rale for a beginner) to attempt to 
d* anything with a bird whose wing-feathers have been 
. Writ by Snot, or whose head or neck is disfigured by blood. 

Some birds are, of course, more suitable‘for making 
’screens tiwm others, and some lequirc a different treat¬ 
ment frbm others, and are more difficult to manage. There 
4 s also a particular season of the year when wild birds are, 
* m theif best plumage, which does not apply to tnmo birds, 
bqt these are points we cannot how enter u*o. One of (he 
bififls most easily obtained IS the common house-pigeon, 
MA jfoarefttUjr sdoctedjbcwili form as pretty a screen* re 
*ny,fiJriM»h bird,we know of. Generally speakmg, a male 
bird-should be*selected, the plumage being brighter. 

, Atiuxung, then, that we have got. our pigeon dead, and 
thnt£e P» o*t fils book onjthe table befOra ns tne first 
"one is to remove the wings, and this i: 



by rewrite the muscles at the elbow-joist, and Hi most 
conveniently 4 «gm from the inside Of Che wing. * 
will showbtaedirection the cut should take, so as to 'get 
rid, as much as possible, of those portions which *e do 
not want, and retain those-we do want 
In some birds, and for the purpose of making screens of 
a more fanciful shape, the wings may be taken off dearer 
the. body of the bird; but, we are assuming that tbit is ' 
a first attempt, therefore propose the .easiest shape- 
The wings may now be laid aside for some days (if neces¬ 
sary), as it is not so important that they should be quite 
fresh for the purposes of our operations, as that t^e Bead 
should be in that state, * r 

Place the bird on it& back with its head towards you, 
and a lead pincushion or other weight across its tail and 
feet to keep it steady; then raise the 
breast feathers about the place where ^gou 
would expect to find the top of the 
merry-thought (as the furcula bone is 
called) ana carefully holding back the 
feathers,- cut the skin across with the 
point of your knife, taking care not-to 
cut too deeply. Continue this cut on 
each side, slanting it downwards towasds 
the head, so as to escape the wings <• then 
turn the bird over, and join the two cuts 
straight across the back. After this, re- 
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is done 


the head of the bird. A little stretching 
of the skin will be re¬ 
quired, and a little fur¬ 
ther use of the knife, 
when the skin of the 
neck has to be brought 
over the head, and care 
must be taken when 
>gu approach the ears 
of the bird, to cut the 
skin as deeply, down 
into tbe orifice, of the 
cat as possible, thus 
leaving only a very 
mall hole. Imme¬ 
diately succeeding the 
cars the eyes will ap¬ 
pear, and here also 
tate must betaken re 
avoid cutting the eye* 
lids, while the muscles 
which attach the lids 
to the, circumference 
of the' eyes will re? 
quite some shaip cuts with the point of the,knife; 
During fhc whole of this* operation, the skin, and, indeed, 
the flesh of the neck, may all from time to time be abated 
with flowers of sulphiu, which will prevent the feathers 
from getting spoilt by cupling over and coming in contact 
with the flesh. If the bird has been shot, and die neck 
or skin shown traces of blood, it may be necessary to 
have a doth at hand to wipe off fbe exudations as much 
as possible, nr a piece of soft .paper nioji be wrapped 
round the neck where the skin has been removed, and 
fhus avoid any chance of spoiling your work. \Having 
skmrcd down as far as the base of the beak, your bird 
will present an appearance Hke that seen in Fig. 3. 

The neck shoafd now be severed from the head at the 
base of the skull and All pieces of flesh or skin oh tie 
sku'i abd jaw* should, as tar as possible, he sc 
cut Off, taking Care not to sever thejoints wjiere the \ 
jaw-bones are fixed to the head. The eyes must ptJ*J 
fully cut round and taken out whole, and the bsaln t ' 
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for tfiq end of the beak, and holding it firmly, 
$id}ing .the skin back into its natural place. Special 
eniftVjmist be taken that the openings for the eyes arc 
evlHr the centre of the balls of cotton wool. 

The next thing that should be,done, is to sLuff the 
exterior nostrils of die bird (especially if prominent, as is 
the case withtinany ^pigeons) with the soakccl wool, for 
which purpose two little picceB of the size of a grain of 
rice each will generally suffice. The mouth must then be 

r . i _ a _i . .1 . j _ - i _'ii i. . i s • 15 _ 


The eye* (or rather eye, for one -wdl generally suffice) 
Is the nexf thing, and the bird should now be carefully 
examined to see which side is the most presentable, and 
which eye is most perfect as to feathering and eyelid. 
Artificial birds-eyes can be bought of bird-stuffers at id., 
or Sometimes zd., a pair, and you have only to specify the 
colour and the kind of bird, to obtain what you want. Of 
poutse* you should endeavour to match the natural colour 
.•' ri».nfear!;jr as passible. To put the eye in nicely is an art 
that experience alone can teach. A little hole or indenta¬ 
tion, should he made in the centre of the spurious eye-ball 
with the knife or the darning-needle to receive the yvire at 
the back of the eye, f md the rest can only be described as 
a process of putting a button through a very limp, button* 
hdletyith the aid of the darning-needle. ♦ 


b<Mi,«Ud to arrange it m its natural shape, taking care to 
tuckback any- stray hairs Of wool that may come into 
■"'rights ' W* are aware that some bird-stuffers do not put in 
the eybs while the lids are fresh and soft, but wc hold to our 
V plan notwithstanding. 

The inside of the skin may now be liberally .daubed 
with arsenical soap, with the finger or a brush, and then 
) witii plain wool, inserted in small pieces, and 

pressed closely up to the skull. Here we depart from the 
V or<fisary practice (so far as dealing with pigeons is con¬ 
cerned), by pot inserting any wire to support the head at 
this period, aftd. the benefit obtained is that the natural 
die ^ird ca.ube obtained without difficulty in this 
.and the wire can be inserted afterwards, when the 

' ^OfcbatriSied head isf to'.b# now arranged on a board, and 
to fix it is to fasten., a piece of cork, about an 
jnm B| height, or rather less, down to-tffe board with a 


only, find that the head is tb 'be put on the screen in 


■ .trillhe aft that is required—possibly,‘aided by^a inti or 
. two being Stuck through the edge of the.skin of tfte pwaist 
. Into thie bostd had the head thus fastened is compile for 
* the ptcs cttj . ' 


The wipgs have nowto be taken in hind, and tk aiiSjr 
’ flfif required befori'Srrew^ipg them'put ep. the b» 
to .remove all the flesh aiid'smews that/lie betweesfthe 
pinion and the ribew-jpefey tilling -care not . to cut-flip 
connection 'between ast- feflMijpn* 

care heed be taker to .preserve the ■Akhfc*«.f<eatftere-ifcaiit 
cover the edges of.the-wings ftbmtite 
at this part will-he all covered biy we 
screen is made up. When aS the flesh .'haft-ireerire* 
xnoved,rub the skin and- bones -"ure!oyef wfth'&*bdiftcfel 
3 oap,*taking care not to sofi tlfofiarthenk.'^^’Zl^besPttte' 
of stretching both Wings str as exactly to - tB&toh twdh 
other is to draw a straight-line with,a pencil across 
the board, and then laying each wing inside ttowtnMtfift 
on it, stretch it out straight, up to the line. • Begin by 
confining the bone close to-the elbow-joint :by,strode 
pins hammbred into the boasd, one on each Side; then 
confine tire pinion-joint in like manner r arid; then take 
hold of the first pinioti-fcather, and, with A ' single pin 
put in close to the stalk of the feather and about three 
inches from the end t bring it up to the pencil lme ! j and 
each-succeeding feather (where they do not natnraky 
come to their proper places) must be pinned dn like 
manner. Many of the feathers will not lie’fiat to the 
boaitl when this is done, and to make them do so, strips, 
of card or mill-board; may bo- pinned dowft across the 
whole wing in such a way as to make them lie quite 
fliit. Take care in” stretching the wings that they are 
placed opposite one another, and by this means you 
will be able to get them exactly to match. The tail or 
the wing coverts may then be taken off (one or .the 
other will be required, and the latter is the easier 
managed), and we have done with the pigeon, which 
may then be sent downstairs, and, if afl sulphur be 
removed, may be put into to-morrow’s pie, or otherwise: 
profitably disposed of. The wing coverts,rite tufts of 
strong feathers that grow on the back or shoulders of 
tire pigeon, and should be taken off with the piece oF 
skin cm which they grew, and (after being rubbed with 
arsenical soap) pinned down flat on the board. When, 
this is done, the board should be put away in a warm, 
dry place, where it will be* free from dust* for three 
weeks, or even longer; and the scrccnJtandles may now 
be. prepared. TRese may be made in a variety of ways, 
and of numberless materials, but we will assurte -that we 
have to deal with one of tlicfordinary old-fashioned gilt 
wooden handles (costing about as. 6d. a pair), deft at the 
top for the reception of the ordinary fancy hand-screen. 
First fill up the deft by cutting a bit of wood tq fit, and 
let it project two inches or more ..beyond the top; glue this 
in and let it dry, or bind' it firmly, before proceeding; 
then cut a bi‘ of-stout millboard about three of four 
inches square or round, but taking care that it is Well 
within the space that will be covered by-the head of the 
bird (or, rather, by the breast feathers, as arrangedonthe 
board), and having pared off a piece from the side of the 
handle, so as tb fit flat to the millboard, glue,- and tie (by- 
means of holes bored in the millboard) the handkrfinnly 
to«-it, as will be seen in Fig. 4, p. 289. Holes should 
also be made in the miHboArd, as drawn, to ass^st in 
fastening the wings, which is our next job, Tfte.wing» 
being now taken off the board, will be found qqite .stiff 
and fiat, and do not require any additional support;’ ’lay 
them side by side; as they* were on the Varl f glue the 
millboard and the space on the outside of eaqh wing that o 
it will cover; and tic, with a darning-needle andwreSe 
twine, the wi&gs into their proper position. The dAtytihgj, 
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Stethmon ifctf nwtaid? of the wing* and at-the points* . JPamm -Take- sftme damson* « 
taMatag« figs ipsedle, k»d .petsing it thratofdhe stalk of without breaking them* - Remove the dun 
ealTfirst jnttlto In this way, swhing wm he' seen from a fine pulp by pressing 

ihetaitaida Ttti» last tie will also fora a means 0f hanging a sieve. Sift upon the pulp *ome crushed h 
the 1 screen up, if dMrod, k means of » pin driven Into mix it with a btufc or spatula until it become 
the waH. • Theshould now be apt otu/md for this it upon-writing paper in the form of drops; 
purpose, tabs it Off the board, and pullout aJu the wool as gentle oven "to dryland when dry take then 
for 4» tbe akub,»takipg care not to soften the hardened th&n on a sieve, Tapp wet the paper, and 
skin. Or . displace the feathers ; Sharpen A piece of copper separate from it, after which they arei again 
beSt-wim to-a fag point, and inserting it up t^p neck-bore in a very slack oven, and dried unto theywr 
thre«gb 1 ^e’SkuB> holding the pigeon’s head in the palm are placed in layers.in a box with paper 
of your hand, until the wire comes out at the top of the layer, and In that hay will keep well, if air i 
hpad* The Advantage of stuffing the skuU firmly will now excluded. . 

appear, as it will give it solidity, and, though it may add Raspberry Drops .—Gently boil some rasp 
to the labour of boring, will make the head more compact little water, aqd then remove the skins ar 
And secure than if left empty. The extreme end of the which a pulp/ juice will remain. To one potu 
wire may,now be turned down with a sqiall pair of pincers, add the whites of two eggs and one pound 
and the wire withdrawn, till the turned qnd is-hidden sugar^well beat up together. The addition n 
attangst the ‘feathers. 'Then replace the cotton wool, ally made, and the mixture well beat up fi 
taking care to bend thd wire to the shape, and, as far as hours. - When arrived at a proper degree c 
iiossible, to keep it in the centre of the neCk; and, having the composition is to be placed in large drq 
bored a hole in the millboard to match the.position of^the slightly nibbed over with butter. They may 1 
wire, glue the millboard and the edges of the skin of the in a warm sun or before-a slow fire, but n 
breast, pSss the wire through, press the head close down, larger raspberry drop or lozenge, is made as f< 
and then turh the wire on the other side, tying it also to of raspberries two or three pounds, and'bai 
one of the wing-bones, or to som'e of the strings by which stirring them until there is little or no juice left 
the wings were fastened on. . the saucepan as iftuch moist or crusted suga 

To complete the screen, the wing coverts are glued on, fruit at first j mix the two off the fire, and wh 
side by side, on the inside of the wings, tft .cover the bones incorporated spread the compound upon pla 
and fastenings, making their upper ends just erfver the lie ironstone arc best—and let it dry either •: 
A; and at the other ends, if they are not quite neat in them- before a slow fire. When the top is dried, 
selves, a small bow of ribbon nut be gluecf on afun wards, into small cakes of any shape you choose; ! 

All this may seem difficult, but very little practice will down to .dry, and when 'ready lay them in 
soon render it easy. sheet of paper between each layer. Like a! 

At a future time we may have something to say on the parations, they are best kept quite free from i 
kinds of 'birds best fitted for sr reens, and their different therefore, tin boxes, with closely-fitting li 
treatment from the above; on the way of obtaining tlian any other. At the same time more i 
them, and killing them, if obtained alive ; and the season the diyness of the place they are kept in t) 
of the year when they are in their best plumage, mutejial of the box. 


nupf.—-Take *6me damsons and bakq than * 
king; -them. „ Remove the skin* And Mooes, 
vqn-tn&fine pulp by pa wine theft through 
npon She pulp some crushed top tapur, aid 


are placed Ir layers ,in a box with paper between mush* 
layer, and in that way will keep well, if air and damp arc 
excluded. . . jP 

Raspberry Drops .—Gently boil some raspberries with a 
little water, aqd then remove the skins and seeds, after 
which a pulpy Juice will remain. To one pound of this juice 
add the whites of two eggs and one pound of sifted lump 
sugary-well beat up together. The addition must be gradu¬ 
ally made, and the mixture well beat up for a couple of 
hours- - When arrived at a proper degree of consistency, 
the composition is to be placed in large drops upon paper 
slightly nibbed over with butter. They maybe dried either 
in a warm sun or before-a slow fire, but not hastily. A 
larger raspberry drop or lozenge, is made as follows f—Take 
of raspberries two or three pounds, and'boil them (lowly, 
stirring them until there is little or no juice left; then put into- 
the saucepan as iftuch moist or crusted sugar as there was 
fruit at first ; mix the two off the fire, and when thoroughly 
incorporated spread the compound upon plates—china or* 
ironstone arc best—-and let it dry either -in the sun or 
before a slow fire. When the top is dried, stamp or cut 
into small cakes of any shape you choose; set these again 
down to .dry, and when 'ready lay them in boxes, with a 
sheet of paper between each layer. Like all similar pre¬ 
parations, they are best kept quite free from all damp; and, 
therefore, tin boxes, with closely-fitting lids, are better 
tlian any other. At the same time more depends upon 
the diyness of the place they are kept in th’an upon the 
mutejial of the box. . 


MAKING SWEETMEATS. 

Candied Hart hound —Take, some pirvliound and boil 
it till the juice is extracted, when sug*u, which hat been 
previously boiled until candied, must be added to it. bln 
the compound over the fire until it thickehs. Pour.it out 
into a paper case dusted over with fine*sugari and cut it 
into squares or any other shapes desirea. 

Peppermint Drops .brass or, bTock-tin saucepan 
must be rubbed over inside with* little butter. Put into 
it half a pound of crushed lump sugar with a table- 
spoonful or so of water. Place n over the fire, and let 
it boil briskly for ten minutes, when a dessert-spoonful 6f 
essence of peppermint is to be stirred into it. It may then 
be let fell m drops upon writing paper, or poured out upon 
• plates which have been rubbed over with butter. 

Ginger Drops .—Mix one ounce of prepared ginger with 
Ope pound of loaf sugar; beat, to a paste two ounces of 
mesh candied orange in a mortar, wj£h h little sugar. * Put 
the'above into a brass or block-tin saucepan ivith a little 
.tauter. Stir them aU well, and boil until they arc suffi¬ 
ciently amalgamated, which will be when the mixture 
ti»<doe& likit ordinary candied sugar. Pour opt on 
wiring pttyper In drafts, or on plates as for peppermint* 
drops. 

Reman Dr ops. f Grate three large lemons; then take a 


m. ‘an'egg until it forms a light paste. It must then be 
placed us drops on a clean sheet of writinjf.papyr, and. 
ptacq^ before the fire—to dry tod rather than bake. 


TIIE RKdjUNG AND MANAGEMENT OF 
CHILDREN. 

IX.—( tm.DREN'S CLOTHING {continued). 

Tin best out-door dress for a child two years to four 
years bid is a pelisse and cape. In winter it is,warm 
and comfortable, and it always has this advantage—if a 
child makes its frock diity in the house, the pelisse is 
fresh and clean for out of doors. In very cold weather it is 
put on over the frock, or frock and pinafore ; in warmer 
weather ihe frock is removed. In winter, serge or merino 
or velveteen are,good substonces.for pelisses; in spring, 
fancy mixtures of wool and cotton; ana in summer,pretty 
prims, brown holland, plain linen, and checked muslins 
and white piques. , ‘ • 

To take a pattern*for a child’s pelisse and dress. 

To iut a Cape .—Take a small newspaper, as it lies*. 
folded in four. Wc assume it to measure twelve a‘na 
a half <nches long from A to B*Fig. 82, page 393. Fold the 
corner fl back to c. The, fold will come at the dotted line 
a to o. Cut the pafK-r at the dotted line from D toe. 
Turn the paper over, and cut another .piece like the first, 
or, rather, continue the cut from D to C aloAg the*back of 
the paper, as shown in Fig. 83, at the dotted line E to F. 
You now have two squares in one, marked a £hd H in 
Fig. 83. Fold these exactly together, as i|t Fig, 84,-page 
292, one square; fold again i to j, at the dotted line 
k to h. The piefce of paper is now the shape of Fig. 8s. 
Cut it with a slight circular slope from o to r and k 
to ft, taking ^ara that it is aS long from o to M as ton J? 
to n. Then open it, and it. will resemble, a hahrelrdfe 
(Fig. 86). 11 may be folded in half again, and’slopeti by t 
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thesJantlng line shown by dots at . a. and it from foe centre 
s v4 ty slightly. The pattern‘is, of coarse, much, smqft 
than a child's ,catpe, out it instructs the mother boor 3 
cut a cape. She can afrerwyds easily cut one any “ 
■■de^irads.-'.v • • *,•?'" - !«■ • ’ t , : 

. ■ 7VteF</£tw.-«The cape of a pelisse should half cover 1 
tbesklfoaiML indeed,!* an inch over the half-mea«tfe 
at the centra behind.- The length of the pelisse,puttt, m 
determined by the she of the cHiid, and the cape by the 
.pelisse. - The pelisse for an infant in arms, should be 
mad? long enough to cover the feet, apd just,touch the 
ground. v Jf the child walks, it should come half-Way be¬ 
tween tneSkVodeand the top of the boot, which 
it wilLdo, when Worn, if the measure is taken 
from the waist to the top of tlie boot. For 
the body, measure the length of the' child 
from the neck to the waist, and round the waist 
very loosely. Take a piece of dpublc paper as 
long as the length from neck to waist, and a 
iquarter the width of the waist (doubled paper). 

Measure the site of the child 
-•round the neck, at the place 
where the top of the pelisse 
would rome, adt tjghtly. Then, 

From the -tap of (he pieco of 
paper, 1 measure from the centre 
a quarter of the sire of the 
„neck (from A to B, Fig. 87), 

. and just cut off 
•the corner by 
a little slope, 
exactly to the 
measure. Then 
measure the 
.length of the 
child's shoulder 
from the neck to 
the arm, and 
mark the length 
on the paper, be¬ 
ginning at n and 
measuring to C. 

You will then cut 
off the piece 



there at- the slanting line 
dotted. Measure the child’s 
arm at* the top of it, looseljr. 

Make a mark on the paper 
from c to D, a quarter of the M l 
size of the atm. Make 
another mark from half-way 
between c and » to E also as long as a 

? uarter the sire found of the child’s arm. 

low, by the help of these marks, cut out 
a small hul&circle frqtn C to » and to k. 

Measure the Idngth of the child’s qidc 
Under the arm from the arm-pit to the wist The 
, pager from E to f ought to be as long, as this 
measure. If it is shorter,, you must pin a piece as much 
longer as is heeded across the end of'the pattern, from 
r to <i exactly equal. Your pattern is now complete. 
There is f n» slope under..the arm of a young child's body 
from * to *\ Y.sur paper being double, you can now 
open it,%nd Ihave the front of the body entire, like Fig. 
gg. Doqble it to cut by, and double the material. Cut 
the material doubled from the paper for the front. The 
same pattern odl do % the back, cutting from the material 
also doubled. But'a-\ r.lngtwo inches larger at foe doubled 
, part (C fe, Fig. 8q), as a hem for 1 the backs, and leaving 
half an inch at top and -bottom to pip** and to rum in 
onfobWmlder * " " ‘ ! *'•“ - ! * - 


Side and shoulder. AUojv nothing where foe material is 
doubled. Allow half an inch top and bottom and trpuod 
foe arm-hole. ' Cut the body bn foe straight the stuf-*-, 
that fs, the sides level with, the .selvage {,.the width oft 
this is to be taken foe narrow . way of foe stuff-foal % 
yrith-the wfoguselevel wifoK and ... . ; M 

To make a frockfoody, cut a paper pattern (tret fromfoe 
one like Fig. 88, and then mark thedpttedline at * in 
Fig. 87 on it, and cut It across there. This ‘snakes ft, a 
low body, font will serve for a j>slticoat qr frock. The 
bodies of any material are best out as directed, jprifo foe • 
stuff double, backs as .well as fronts, because otherwise 
tyros .are apt. to fashion both backs for one 
side, and discover the error too . late, after foe 
fabric has been wasted. 

To cut the sleeve, Fig. 90, measure foe length ■ 
of the oqtside of the arm. Mark it qn a piece 
of paper from B to F. Measure, the length of 
the inside of the arm. The length outside is 
measured from the arm-hole in the frock be- 
lririd,'with the arm bent, and the inside from 
the arm-hole in front with the 
arm straight. The Inside mea¬ 
sure is an inch or ttro shorter 
than the outside. Mark the in¬ 
side length on the paper from 
c to D, Fig. 00, allowing equal 
space to each end. Measure the 
arm loosely at the’ 
top. Mark halt 
the size rrund 
from c to E. Mea¬ 
sure the wrist large 
enough for the 
hand to slip 
through easily. 
Take half of this 
and measure from 
l>, sloping it as 
low'as f, Fig. go. 
Make a dot for the 
elbow exactly half¬ 
way down the pat¬ 
tern, at o. Then 
draw a curved line (like the 
dotted line in Fig. 90) from E 
to F, a well-rounded 4 ine from 
c to E, and a straight line 
from V to F. Cut out the 
pattqpi as you have ilrawri it. 
Cut two pieces alike for each 
ileeve, doubling the stuff first, or else 
•taking care to reverse the pattern. Sleeves 
F!g • like this are cut straight—down the mate¬ 

rial—as it is called ; the selvage is level 
• with c and D on the straight side. The 

shape of the curve at the outside makes that part of« 
the sleeve in effect on the cross, although the inner 
side* is straight and level with the selvage. This is 
shape? enough for a young child’s sleeve. . Allow half 
an inch in rutting all round the paper pattern. Take 
the dotted 'line, K, for a pattern, for a short sleeve, 
for a frock or petticoat If the petticoat, is first 
cut. from this pattern, cut the body apd sieves of 
the dress a little wider—a quarter' of an inch on each. ( 
side. Short sleeves are not cut in two pieces like, the- 
long ones, but Hn one,, at the •side E, and joined once at 
the side c. 

Measure the child to cutfoe* skirt. Allow hal(.^tj inch 
for gather!: .The hem had better be two inches deep. 


_„ __ ,... ?ut pins in foe material along [ therefore allow two and, a half fpr it, as it has a forafog* 

Jhe edge of the. paper pattern to indicate how much is in. A«tucfcfe well In a. growing child's skirt As a tuck 
^alioweafo'r^fo its For foe fronts allow an inch at foe j is double, allowdoublc the depth- Four, inches is wanted . 
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for a two-iac:' tuck, which is tfg'wfth a two-inch wick 
A skfrtTor a child of‘two should not measure less 
than .two-yards round. Often three jtards is allowed. 

* 7 V» *«> tfe PelisM .-^Cpt a lining of thin calico,' 

or cambric muslin, the same size as the nieces Of the 
body and sleeves. Tack each piec# of she body and 
sleeves to the lining, half an inch in from the edge. To 
do this, lay the material on the lining, on a hire table 
(always cut out and tack on a bare clean table), using a 
rather large.naedle charged with a long thread of very 
ftrie’white cotton, such as you would "use to mend late. 

*Tuck the body and sleeves together at the, places 
marked by the.pins for , turning in, and 
try them ori. Any alteration desired can 
,jiow be made. Then -stitch together the 
sides and shoulders neatly with cotton the 
colour of the material. Pipings arc cut from 
the material on the cross, and first run. As 
soon as the backs arc "hemmed, run a piping 
roupd the neck, waist, and arm-holes of the 
■ body. Run the piping on the right side, 
the cord downwards, half an inch in. This 
is afterwards turned down at the back and 
hemmed. It is neater, however, to run a 
narrow white ribbon 
(hr twilled tape) on 
after the piping, still 
on the right side, and 
then turn dowq pip¬ 
ing jjind ribbon. If 
the ends of the pip- 
. ing are too wide, cut 
them away, and run 
down the ribbon to 
the body on the 
wrong ■ side. The 
pipings round the 
arm-hole must not 
have the ribbon run 
on, nor yet be turned 
down and hemmed. 

The sleeves are 
stitched in, and the 
ends cut away dost 
and overcast. Stitch 
the sleevqp together 
cuffs, turning them 
Overcast the sleeves. * . * 

A neater -way is to stitch the sleeves 
separate from the lining, anp run the 
lining. Then slip the lining into the 
sleeve, the turnings of both inside face to 
face. Pin them together by the scams. 

Pipe the edge as described before. Tack 1 
■ the top of sleeve and lining together be£pre 
stitching it into the arm-hole. 'This way 
there are no raw edges in the sleeve to irritate the child’s 
' arm. • 

To put iht sleeve into the* arm-hole, fix "the seam of the 
sleeve quite an inch behind the shoulder-seam of the 
body. % 

• The skirt is not generally lined. Hem the bottom, and 
-make.the tuck if there is one. For a trimmed pelisse 
there had 4 fctter be no tuck, only a deep hem. Cut,a 

.slit in the centre of the breadth behind for a placket hole; 
nt»p one sMeinch-wjde, tlje other quite narrow*. Fold the 
broad over the^narrow hem, and stitch the fold access at 
the bottom. When the primming is on, turn down half 
an .mm If at the top of tfte skfrt, ana pleat it in vnall pleats, 
turning to war* the front, and beginning two inches apart 

in front; these pleats are cldsA and larger towards the 

‘ 

wesSniakers always writ? this word “ ple’at (though 
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first, and pipe the 
down with ribbon. H l 
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a ffcKt*fe'ti»dK» i rhct spelling), because n plait" also spells 
that Irindof trimming used ia millinery and dress-making 
made like plaits of hair, and Confusion might .arise if no 
d»tinctionwere,made. 

Tbecapejmust-be lined with fine cambric muslin, or 
twiBed muslin, to match it in colour. Cut it out from th» 
same pattern,'and tack it to the cape when trimmed^ both . 
lining and material free to face, and the vtowig sides , 
outwards. Sim these nicely together half aqincfr fru 
Take Out the tacking threads and turn. The cape is run 
all round the edge and sides, the throat otfiy left. rift is 
turned through me opening at the throat. Tpck it to- 

f ether all round qgain. IP thePeape is to 
e faced with silk, cut the silk the shape of 
the dotted line T in Fig. S6'; run the edge 
next T on the wrong side of the silk to the 
right side of the' lining ; turn it over and 
tack it down before .tacking the whole of 
the lining to the material Cut a small 
collar, and also line it after it is trimmed. 
Turn the lining as the cape lining was 
turned. Rim the neck of the collar to the 
material of the cape, not taking up-the lining. 

Then turn an as much 
of the lining* of the 
cape as you nave run 
into the collar of 
the material (about, 
half an inch), and 
hem it neatly to the 
collar, taking care 
the stitches do not 
come through. 

The Trimming .— 
The trimming is put 
on 'the cape, and 
collar before they are 
lined; on the cuffs of 
the sleeves before the 
straightorunderseam 
is closed so that the 
ends may be turned 
in*; on the skirt it 
is set before the 
, pleats arc made. Lay 

the cape, See., flat on it table, and tack the 
c trimming first, not pulling it tight, but letting 
it go easy. Lay the trimming down on the 
material the way it is to ljc, then put % pin 
or two to steady it, and afterwards tack 
it; lastly, run it on neatly, taking a back 
stitch every time the needle is inserted 
afresh. The skirt may be cithe* trinmyjd. 

0 before the, last scam is run up—leaving 
the ends of the hem open an infh each way, 
and closing them after—or half the skin 
can be laid on the tabic, the trimming i tacked, then 
turned, and the other .half lacked. In. that case, ojicn a 
bit of the seam, ar.d let in the ends of the braid or 
velvet. Fringes and muslin edges are put on last, when 
the cape is lined. 

Capes of muslin or piquti ar8 not lined, but piped at 
the edge, and the pipings hemmed down. Some of the 
piqud ones, with muslin-worked edges,.have the muslin 
hemmed down over the piping^; others are t;uf rather 
close, left loose, and overcast neatly. This stiffens out 
the embroidered edge well. Piqud is piped with carflbric 
muslin. » . * 

It is better npt to attempt to put elaborate trimmings 
on pelisses made at home, for it needs much practice*to 
carry these out svcli Crimson, bright blue, and Violet 
cashmere pelisses are pretty for children, trimmed with 
one. straight deep row Of velvet ribbon, or one deep and 
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cdj>e' and CBlter t 
rtiere pelisse, hot is more 
the Crwfc shaped to the i 


ultjto pat cm, lHs-cuit,on 
the firwfci shaped to the slftpeiff the cape, and joined, in 
breadths, and riftt-on the Wrong-side and turned oyer oh 
the cape, at4 stacked.' i&wn before the lining is a^dedl 
Thereis thea.no trimming oh theskirt, which' may: have 
tt.tpek if;pJaia.V ; Ssw^ twndhiUa, &c., ntake pretty edges 
tpr,«»pe« i0r»childre» in winter. < . 

1 Velveteen has been very much in fashion with a broad 
a«ld natilte whitf braid as a trimming, and wears well, 
but has becomh Very common, which Ts an objection to 
■tome mothers. In that case We recommend them to 
trim the cape' only "With two rows of inch-wide black 
jauHtarybraid. ... 

Fwicostly toilette, a silk velvet pelisse is handsome, 
•’either black, dark blue,.or dark green, in winter, a 
narrow tipi edge of sable, chinchilla, or a. band of ermine 
•Of minever, is appropriate. F o#anylhne of year, nothing 
be .handsomer than a. rich lace^ of Irish crochet on 


Z''Pi*$/brss am .made •ravioits ways. ‘ A piece of diaper 
tttay btS folded id half, lengthwise, and then - 8f‘half 


embroidery, and. a row of white washing braid above. 
Plain,linen,pelisses can be merely-trimmed with cm- 
broidoryi, or braided in patterns. *,White piques arc now 
'braided-rn elaborate patterns* and trimmed with em¬ 
broidered edge*. A qeat, and pretty,sand easy way is to 
place a narrow ornamental braid on a cape like herring- 
IfoOfte, Wide enough apart to admit a ribbon an inch wide 
through it, which can be removed to be washed (see 
Fig. 91). Checked thick muslins, and sprigged Swiss 
jnusliris, are pretty for summer. The checked may merely* 
be .tripimod on the cape with an embroidered edge, or 
have an insertion let in, run with coloured ribbon, and 
be worn with a, sash, the hat or bonnet corresponding in 
Colour. The Swiss muslin may be made the-same, or for 
graxde toilette worn over a silken slip of pink or blue; 
the cape trimmed with 1 ribbon, .and the waist with a sash. 

Fig. 9a shows a plain pelisse for a child from two *0 
four years old. Fig. 93 is the cape. 

Little-boys of tWo years old wear velvet hats--a plain 
bpekrain shape of the turban or “pe*k pie” make, covered 
with a piece of velvet hemmed to the crown, the edges 
turned down in reversed pleats round the brim and inside. 
Tack it down with small stitches, that are not scon, on 
the right side, and long ones inside. Line it with silk,. 
* 5 n on the wrong side over the tacking stitches, and then 
•turned over antTinto the crown. A short, curled white 
-.feather commences in front, under a velvet bow or rosette, 
*mot Coming beyond the margin of the brim, and the 
•feather lies round the brim - to the left. Little girls wear 
feonnpts like hoods. The Marie Antoinette shape is 
pretty, 'made in quilted white or Coloured silk or satin, 
edged with a narrow scanty ruche of ribbon, and a 
. fibpon bow or rosette on one side. In summer, satin or 
siikchats, or even straw ones, may be used for boys, and 
eriaoUae bonnets for little girls. Some mothers like 
the White.straw sailor hats, with blue ribbon, for little 
boys; but these better tjuit older children, say about four 
years old. ' •• 1 * 

. There are many mothm who prefer jackets to pelisses. 
There ar^.several objections' to jackets. The frock must 
be fresh. They are not, warm in winter. They are less 
ladylike than pelisses. \Ve shall, however, give directions 
for making jackets for girls and boytt of more advanced 
.age,, which can also be used far younger children by, 
cuttjngthe patterns a little sipalkr. Ip summer,'capes 
"Without .pelisses are'foOm. 1%, 9a' shows a^prfissie, and 
Fig.' 93 a cap* made-%p. : Fig. 98 is a .dummy shbwiega 
•velvetpO^sse trimmed with crochet bee, suitable fpr a 
•' Child of two'years of age. 


ana epaulette with die narrowest hem • possible, t; tSe ■ 
epaulette edged with muslin work; at the top a wide 
hem and a string to draw, a hem,at the sides and bottom, 
and a second pair of strings at C, completes it. Fig. 97 
show; another way of cutting a pinaftfte.'* The slope 
on the shoulders can be nude, but the pinfc&re looks qufte^ 
as .well without it Th’c arm-hole is cut and hommen 
round ; flic front is gathered-on to a band at T>, shown 
better in Fig. 94, with ends to tie behind. 'This pinaforFis 
more ornamental made of embroidered mustia or diaper^ 
with epaulettes with worked edges and work round the neck. 1 
Brown holland braided .is pretty. Some make pinafores 
of coloured print, but these are .very common. Many 
children wear pinafores which arc really Ijtjte frocks ; for 
girls a skirt and body, for boys a plain jpiece of holland 
wide enough to go round them over their clothing, is 
sloped over the* shoulders like A in Fig. 95, and then the 
whole of the front set i* piree box pleats,, and the whole 
of the back in three box plhats at the top, sloped a little 
for the neck, and set in .a narrow band. Arm-holes arfe 
cut, and the rest left loose. Epaulettes are set in the top 
halves of the arm-holes, and the rest hemmed narrow. 
The opening of the pinafore is behind, between the second 
and third pleat. The skirt has a deep hem. A two-inch 
broad belt, with a button behind, ts put on ov<y the 
pinafore, but separate. It is very easy to wash and iron, 
and keeps foe child entirely clean. It may be plain, or . 
with a half-inch wide braid,.white, scarlet, or black, over 
the neck band, edging the epaulettes and waist belt, and 
at the top of the hem. Where style is wished, use white 
cotton braid, and edge such epaulettes and belt both Sides 
with narrow muslin work. 

Day frocks may be made quite plain, with a simple 
edge of lace to the neck and sleeves which can be washed 
and renewed., A good imitation Valenciennes does well 
fof such a purpose and is not dear. An inch wide is suffi¬ 
cient. The lining of<kc sleeve can be cut plain, and the 
material cut wider fcinn longer, and gathered over it in a 
puff. Pipe the edgirand tack the top before stitching it in. 

For common wear, wool.plaiijs, merinos, and velveteens 
are very warm in winter, A mother can qften make • 
warm frocks out 'of her own store, but not always. Some¬ 
times she can utiiiSe her old dresses for herself, and then 
it would be extravagance ^to cut them up- for a , child. 
The holland pinafore mjiy be worn over winter frocks, 
and alone in summer. Light cotton, as well as other 
frocks for every day, are best made full large in the body, 
and with tucks in the skirt. Boys and girls at this early 
age n<;ed little or no distinction in frocks. 

41 

COFFEE MAKIMCL 

Coffee in Efngiish middle-class houses fa often badly 
served. It should not bewailed, nor made in quantity twice 
a week, to be heated up when wanted. The kernels should 
be sufficiently and equally roasted, t A$ it « the roasting • 
which develops the aroma, under-roasted coff-ft i* so 
much lost ’; whilst ovet-roasted is so,much driven off and 
wasted or lost in another direction. Of the twb faulty « 
the formftr ix «the worst. Uproasted doffec*is -useless! , 
Most of us remember the cruel chfeat of sending unroasted 
coffee to 1 the Crimea, the purveyors of which might as well 
have! sent#horse-beans to otfr besieging army. «£»ieed, 
roasted beans or wheat would have been far better. 
Circumstances often Compel the buying of cdffee 
ready ground, almost always ready roasted; but themh|e • 
quickly-coffee is used after'both roasting and trirfiftnur. 
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tfae batter. It Is only a healthy^ amusement to give a 
coO&mOl i few turns. '^Coffee is .easily tjauftei at home 
At jjhfesfid be done m the oped an) in an went cytor 
bamil of small diameter, standing oat two feet, over a 
coke «»d omder or, better, a charcoal fire, tamed by a 
]tke that of a grindstone. If yqp make the coffee 
in a biggnvput mto the filter a good deaserWpoonful for 
every person, and first Of all only pour on a few spoonfuls 
of boiling water sufficient to soak it, and after letting it 
stand m a »-»m place for a quarter of an hour, then pour 
on the rest Of the boiling water, and let it percolate But 
bfggms and all other inventions may now be dispensed 
with, and cofTee raffle as sunply as tea, by using with the 
coffee a small portion of the powder invented and sold by 
Messrs Tipple, under .the name of the u coffee-clcai er ” 
■fte composition of this substance is vouched for by Ur 
HassaU i and by adding a small portion to the dry coffee 
before pouring on the water, all necessity for btrammg 
is avoided, while at the same time jicrjut clearness is 
secured, and as it h i s been proved that want of “ fin mg ” or 
clearness is the chief cause of the indigestion coffee pro¬ 
duces in many persons, the importance of such ->n inven¬ 
tion is very considerable The time to take coffee is either 
in the morning (vfitb milk mixetbm due proportion) m after 
lunch or an early dinner In the evening it is to be avoided, 
unless you intend, like Lady Macbeth, to “murder sleep 
for which you arc sure to be punished next morning 


ANIMALS KEPT FOR PLEASURE AND 
FRO* II —THE HORSE! 

* INI RODUcTlON 

OF all animals, excepting those # wbich sc.ve for man’s 
susteftance, none equil the horse in importance 'Heis 
it once n v ilu ble servant aijd a trusty companion, and 
he is nevu more a companion than wlv'n he is our sci- 
vant It is tlie» business of our sup* noi inti lhgence, 
therefore, to mike him a useful servant, and to k«.tp hut 
so Wo desire, in thesr anisics, to give boisc-owners tht 
greatest amount of practical knowledge of the liorsj. with 
all things pert lining to his stabling, food, equipment, and 
manage incut, convened in the most Anusc and intelli 
giblc language When tc<hmcaliurs occur wo shill 
expliio them, but we sh cntkivour to sicu c koi of 
stable expression*. and hoi si.-dealt re’slang, so lira, the 
peculiarities of our subject will allow 
The first object in a trcttiseof this sort should be to 
give that information of which tht majority stand most 19 
need, hor this purpose, when wt come to considoi the 
horse lumsclt, as a beast of burden or of driught, we shall 
begin with the requirement' of those who are ublt to keep 
one horse for general puiposes of bad die and harness 
Keeping distinct then uses, our first piactical article will 
be written on the hack and harness horse of oidimry 

• price and of extraordinary utility, for it is somewhat 
remarkable that m the horse, afe m some other animals 
we know, the useful and the ornamental are frequently 
found in an in verge ratio to one another. The hunter 
Serves a more limited class, as do all horses used purely 
for pleasure;, or kept, as many arc, for show' while the 
Yace-hdrse—unhappily being now little more than a 
mediunt-for jramthng—will onlv be considered in his 
capacity as tn? thorough-bred sire for the improvement of4 

* hts rode. The agricultural dr caruhorse, being of a dix- 
***** breed, and Belonging to the most useful and profit¬ 
ed* Claw, wdl receive very eariy attention. 

THE DIFFERENT ^REEDJ. OF HORSSS, 

Rut before going to these divisions of oyr subject, it 
f beootftes those who wish to 'have a proper Idtowlepge of 
bftvc to consider it frososa point of view .which will 


» them to become gradually achuaintod^ with hit 



breed! frofn'^dh die ordinary home of this e-wintry has, 
by various casings, been derived. It is net fmmAe to 
determine accurately which breed was the original stock, * 
but for our purpose of investigation, we may classify the 
prominerft divisions under thiqe heads the Eastern, the 
Western, add the European breeds The qfifesuwi is fkr 
too deep and too full to be satisfied by the hasty inquiry * 
which we can hfford to give it. * * 

It seems at first impossible to regard the sleek, blood- 
like Arab as being derived from the same stdek os the 
rough, under-sired Shetland, the London dray-horse, and 
the lady’s hack; ancf yet it is more difficult to believe that 
they are not Nature is pliant, and accommodates herself 
to circumstances of climate and of food; and m the case 
of the Aiab and the Shetland she has acted the part she 
acts, in changing “ wool to fur, and hair to down.” 

IHl HORS* IN SCRtPlUKF. 

The fust mention midt of the horse is m Scrip 
tlire , and without quoting from passages, in Geroews, 
wo refer our leaders to Job, who lived before Moans, 
and after Jacob, but as Musts described m Genesis 
tht habits of life of the days ol the patriarchs, wc may 
conclude that no horses swelled the retinue of Jacob's 
goats, camels, sheep, and asses, and that it*was not till 
aftei they c unc into Lgypt th it they had any personal 
knowledge of the horse Jacob, on his death-bed, speaks 
of the “ horse and his riderand Pharaoh, with chanots 
md “horses,’ puisucd the Israelites to the Red be a. 
Ihcrtfoie, the question may naturally arise as to the 
nidi {tnous nalm e of the breeds of Arabia. There is no 
description given of these horses to assist us ; and 1,000 
years before the Christian era; Solomon was importing 
them, 40,000 at. a time, from Egypt. The description 
given by Job is less dUimtc than th at of Homer or Virgil, 
whose liaises may be bittti seen jn the minvt m the 
British Museum. We doubt vuy much whether the 
mspued writer intended to convey any physical identifi¬ 
cation of tile horse at all, but rather to express his 
spiwt and disposition, when he wrote, “His neck is 
tUuudtr, the glory of Ins nostnK is tumble, he swalloweth 
the ground, he snicllelli the bittlc, these being poetical 
symbols ot his stun'tli, power, and courage, but they 
giee us no more mei of tin original breed of the horse 
than do the virtues of the mm of the sue of bis bodye 
The probability is, that the anginal horse was a native ot 
Afnea, improved by slow dcgices, by crossing, by care* 
by feeding*by domestication, and that the Arabian of 
the desert is another form of the African df the desert, 
which, as Civilisation and mutual intercourse increased^ 
h id its antitype m many parts of the globe, improved or 
degraded, act 01 dmg lo external encumstances, into the 
English iace-hoisc 01 the Irish “hobby," # 

OF EASTERN BREEDS. • 

The principal of these is the Aruban , of which there are 
at U 1 .t six varieties, different tn value and m appearance. 

7 ht best ot these is the “ Kochlsim,” said by the Arabs 
to be descended from tliq horse of the prophet Mahomet 
Hit!, is a bra ed almost uppurehasable, from the dislike of 
the Atabs to pait with it, we believe thete is a^law f?r- 
buiding the exportation of the mare borne have said that 
from the money value of the horse, he seldom finds Ips 
way to this country, but there are plenty of Englishmen 
to whop'price fora horse they want is no object whatever. 
Thj peculiarities *>t the Arab of high class, one of which 
wc once possessed, are a head vciy light, v'ide tn the fore¬ 
head, small in Che jaw, nostrils expanded, and veiy red 
and transparent when in motion; neck shijrf, ana fuB 
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where it enters the /antes, or what horsemen clB the , 
“ts&wx/’ ears small and p;icked t shoulders oblique, hut 
net line; legs peculiarly not, and the bone as hard, and 
heavy as can be copperyed; “art*** large add muscular, as 

1 are the thighs; the quarters are most beautifully rounded; 
and though the “ barrel** is not large, the horse is deep in t 
the girth, which gives him endurance, wind, and a capacity' 

• for carrying weight/ His absolute pace with our own 
thorough-bred race-horse has not been fairly tried, as we 
have not had a first-class Arab in condition op any of our 

* courses. Their performances in their own country, and 
uncording to the statements of their own people, are past 
all credibility. Their endurance of thirst and hunger is 
beyond laythlhg we dream of, knd we have well-authenti¬ 
cated accounts in their -travelling from sixty to a hundred 
miles over (he dibit without food *or water, and almost 
without a halt. The height of the Arab does not exceed 


ing on {he deck. The horses breA at* the Cape, or at 
Pietermaritzburg in Natal, might be very serviceable as 
soldiers’ remounts, and would reach India at a modem* 
expense. J \ 

we give below a portrait of" Varna," the Arab alluded 
to as having been in the possession of the writer. The 
reader will notice one peculiarity: the unutpal way in 
which the animal carried his tail—so much out. * ' 

WESTERN BREEDS. 

Of Western breeds—meaning EgypSf add westward— 
the principal is the Barb. His peculiarities are the ful¬ 
ness of his crest, the fineness'of his shoulders, and the 
sudden fall of his quarters or haundheS. He is larger 
than* the Arab in some respects; but in height is about the 
same. The country of the Barb is Morocco. His is one 
of the breeds which is credited with the ancestry of the 
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.fifteen hands, and he is usually about fourteen hands two 
inches. He has the finest temper in the wgild, till ill- 
treated, but when roused he is indomitable 
c 7 he Persian Horse is larger m every respect, and not 
M handsome as the Arab; and the description given 
by Sit John Malcolm is much the same as that of Xeno¬ 
phon, Tney are, when roused, and loose among thetn- 
-sclves, furious and vicious beyond measure. 

• »Tk* Purkoman is of the Tartar brted, but of a very 
Superior class. Instead of small, awkward, heavy-shoul¬ 
dered, wild horses, which are hunted for the flesh, on 
which the Tartars live, the horses used by the Turks aic 
from fifteen to sixteen hands high, held m hiejr esti¬ 
mation, of considerable value, add exhibiting much of the 
Tlfire ana form of the Arab, /or 'which he is sometimes 
be hfstakeiC He is, however, most likely a cross between 
lac^fE last-named and the Barb, 

for mk diet has some native breeds, but none of any import- 
age, m. The climate is said to be unsuitable, save m the 
eyttinjh of Bahar and Orissa; ana the importation of Euro- 
witheta blood was found to be absolutely necessary. Good 
Fig. are very expensive; and frequently suffer fron> the 
velvet fayage, disembarking with foot lameness from stamp- 
■ child of » * 


t * * * 

nglish thorough-bredAorsc—tlie Godolplun Arabian, of 
which our ltadcis have probably heard or read, being, 
in all probability, a Barb, sent direct from Baibary to 
Louis XIV. The ups and downs of life arc pictured 
in his histoiy, for he was bought from a water-cart in 
Pai is by an Lnglish gentleman, and found his way into 
the hands of Lord Godplphin. He died in 1753. He 
was brown m colour, and rather better than fifteen hands 
high; and so truly remarkable arc the peculiarities of 
his head and neck, that wc add a sketch from an au¬ 
thentic likeness. 

Egyptian Horsts .—Egypt as a breeding country is far 
inferior to those we have already mentioned, ^and cer¬ 
tainly to its own reputation in the days * i f Fharaoh 
and Solomon. The dpcijity of these horses is the 
theme of praise with writers at the beginning of the 
sixteenth * century, and interesting factg are recorded of 
the exercises, ridden by the Mamelukes of the Sultan 
of Egypt, which remind ns' of the ancient £f£?ians, 
as 'descriBed by classical writers. They, possess, how¬ 
ever, very little interest for us, as they are entirely 
unconpccteS with those breeds which have to greatly 
assisted in, improving 0U1 *swn. 1 « 
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South and North A merit an fortes. —kouth America instance, twit transmitted, os other acquired qualities buy 
possesses-herds ’ of wild horses; which aw Obrght and be. A mile has been done in a mm. 30 secTand ten 
StaMued by the horse-hunters ; twt whcwifi skill, although miles in 38 mm. 10 sec., id harness. We are satisfied 
tftiiy admirable, as it is* described by Sir Francis Mead, with tea miles an hour, and consider tha t fast work. 
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HtfAD AND NECK Or HIE GODOIIIIIV \I 1 / 4 


is certamly far less thin that of the piofcssional breakrr I (rit_ it mipiovmunu m the American studs «*ue bein^ 
of the aitificial horse I hose South American horses | wiou^ht by con taut aossmgs with the host of oui 


are rather diminutive, clumsy, and ‘‘trukaical,” m all I own. 



THE V1IK1UMJ 


A * * # 

probability acquiring this property from tlicir breakers 
or ro u fcj--riders. , • 4 • 

Tm^north American breed are chiefly crosses with the 
European hofse- French, Flemjph, and English—and no 
mail who has not seen it can have the slightest idea of 
Shelf powers erf trotting--an Required quality, m the ftn>t 


r.uRori'AM HORsrs ■* 

Of European! horses the first we shall mention is the 
Flemish breed.. This enjoyed a great reput tuon in am 
lountry, aryl in the reign of John were imparted m great 
mflnbcrs They unproved very much our agricultural 
and w ar horsi s, and puny ot them foui <1 h 11 way,. 


V 

M 
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during die Crusades to tte feaUt,' from which c*fti» had been previously bitntobt th by HeaW I_ 4A J|W 
rnktaid benefit was defivM '‘'loth to England add, The encouragement givfe 1 to ^^brwpng wjfljs 
JffSiftders, Arabs mtwriHig to both coufttfnty Edwards arose from tbeiy 'c m of toumaiueqbi * ? »e 

The’rest of the Conttaenttd b re e ds from which'We have talents for war 1 and dttrmg this period the natimomeli 
gamed most benefit, bat wh^h We have long ago repaid increased in sue and strength, as Well as by/themdnaohs 
m kind, are the Nofman, Hanoverian, and ffcnish. it introduction, of Spanish and. French Blood. 'lbey bad 
* dors not appear Jhat we eye anything to tfraswi for increased w’value'from 30s™ m the reign of Atheutonc, 
Austna j they, on the contrary, are greasily ourWMMca- to .£3.6s. 8 d, in that of Edwird III. Henry VIII. 
for the best horses they possess. ► * enacted arbitrary but salutary taws for the encourage* 

The Flemish Horse is genetically a heavy ttmse, with meat of oar horse?, and despotically foybade the use Of 
' a magnificent crest, <b m m ejheat, small head, and round all inferior classes for breeding. We can jftve, too, some 
“b&nlel." His lqg* Idas, small for‘die weight he has to idea of the sue of our horses at this tune by telling the 
carry He ha*» high *»d good action, and properly reader that the nobility and gentry were compelled to 
crossed, mhkes 4? valuable carnage horse. We nave keep a certain number of entire hors?s of not less than 
travelled in Flemfc$i dthgtoces, which w«e very heavy, font teen hands high, obviously for the propagation of 
nearly ns fast as on our own stage-coaches,—certainly larger stock than the ponies and galloways, which were 
eight miles an hour. * considered indigenous. ThopC happened then what we 

The Herman Horn 1 ame to us to great numbers with fqar is happening now, a meat exportation of the best 
William the Conqucrpr He was pre-emunnily the war- horses by the foreigners—for in Elizabeth’s reign it was 
horse oi that period, add must have been used for all with difficulty that a supply equal to the demand could 

f ul poses of state He* was occasionally mixed with be obtained, and as coaches were invented, increased 
rench and Spanish breeds , the latter adding quickness substance and increased numbers wore called for The 
to lus great strength Considering what he bad to carry Stuarts and Cromwell both encouraged the promotion of 
in $he way of armour and heavy arms, the latter quality spot t, we believe, from different causes , but there can 

was tlje loss indispensable of the two. be no doubt that after the civil war the great impetus, 

The Hhnovenan Hones are vciy, large,, and, covered which we fed to the present day, was given to improve* 
with harness, look handsome and showy They have ment in breeding Newmarket became the centre of 

high uests, small heads, and very lu unant manes and racing, and in Anne’s reign the last seal was set upon 

taus, and are almost invariably .black and sleek in coat it by the introduction of the Parley Arabian He was 
** But they have great faults, bad shouldt rs and small back bought from a n^crchant of that name in Aleppo, and 
ribs, ana their muscular develapmi nt io very light We became the sire of Flying Childers This is sud to 
have seen the Queen’s, wh«h are not fne from the have been thfc fastest npd most enduring hoise that 
national imperfections Those which ue in this country ever ran. He did the'round courst at Newmarket (3 
are usually met with m the hand* of the undci takers miles 6 furlongs and 93 yaidsj in 6 minutes and 40 

The Spanish Jennet was (and is wc btlioe) a very seconds, and the Beacon course (4 miles 1 furlong and 
quick and useful little lioisc, combining gicit courage 138 yards) in 7 minutes and 30 seconds The royal 
with extreme good temper, which mikes it so valuable mares imported by Charles II. with Place's White Tuik, 
as a ladys hoise. Many of these horses are said to laid the foundation of our thorough-bred stock, and through 
have found then way into this counity at the turn el it ot our pre eminence as horsemen and horse-breeders 
the Spanish Armada, ad 1588, having bcA cast ashoie 1 tom tjut tune the descent of our best Horst's has to 
and seemed by the Ehglish lh< uoss is said to have le iccorded from the Byerlcy lurk thiough,Herod , from 
been most serviceable, as, indeed, it must hut been the Godolplun Arabian through Mutihcm , and ft am the 
while horsemanship wasan high icpulc, and race couist s D trley Arabian through Eclipse In this blood, or stiain, 
weie bung establ shed both in this rountiy anil Scotland, is to be found thatPf all the gical horses of this country, 
at & lime when the Arab was not mtioduccd—that and, consequent!}, flam them ait distended, by pi ounnal 
attempt not being made until the following reign, when sires, the ordinary classes of hreks, hunters, and harness 
James I obtained what is known as the Markham horses, which do not daihi to .be pure descendants from 
Arabian, and Place’s White lurk, so called from his other Eastern, Western, or Continental breeds 
ongmil ownci Did Spanish hoise, however, has long The Scotch Galloway was by sofne writers supposed to* 
cl ised to influence the English breed, but is too prominent be indigenous to Scotland He has existed them as long 
in romam c and histoiy to be passed ovti as we have any records «f the horse in the British Isles 

Thi British Horst) with womothlng of his history and at all. Ihose 'ho refer him to Spanish on'gm can have 
varieties, must form a part of our mitoductoiy article no knowledge of the Spanish horse He is now seldom 
* ’She e uliest notice of any kind of British horse is to to be met with, though a clever useful sort of pony, 
be found in <Vosar’s description of the invasion of these The Shetland, or&heltie, of which we give an engraving, 

islands! for avia then the Briton was a horseman, and, is very small, but very handsome» snort on the leg,* 
according to a partial judge, a good one. This horse muscular, active, and intelligent. Horses of this breed < 
dbuld not have been! as he is sometimes represented, have small heads, very long manes and tails, are tractable 
small, and similar to the Shetland or mountain pony of and .-courageous. They w^ie formerly to be met with 
Wales, because he was manifestly capable of drawing fiequently at country fairs We have seen them sold for 
the chariots of war on unmade roads, heavy and cum- ^3 and fof- ^40 Another sort, called the Highland pony, 
brous as they were, and pf jurying the warnoi. He had is mentioned ,*but he differs little from the Shetlander, 
certainly ntd yet attained the strength and sise which He is rather tallei, but pot stronger As he is js clever 
later cultivation gave him, but he must have been much jumper and creeper, he is valuable for th^, rnodrs nod 
more like. Our galloway or cob Osar is repotted to the stubbles 

have taken bade several with him to Rome. Roman The New Forest Pony, and the Exmoor or Devonshire- 
cavalry wan rtei a strong arm of the service, and when Pony, are both^ood ip their way*-the lafter is especially 
England was garrisoned by Roman soldieis the advantage esteemed m his oWn county—bat they are too wnaH'for 
jA the crosses was about mutual . Athefstane improved general nding, excepting by yeVy rhort mens, cw dWkfoett 
the English breed by presents of t tcnchrhorses which he They are ftoeile, and the latter is fast. under Sneavy 
accepted from Hugh vspht. King of France. .William I, weight. ; * 

•3 we have wen, introduced the Norman, and Jfihn The JCVcMktnan is the most useful of ah these little 
the Flemish elements in our breed j and the first Arab horses. He* is usually fruity thirteen to fourteen h|wb 

a 
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and we haw' 

r«/ 


ithem ti- 
liey are well 


atia‘ih«ke exreil&t.temtere _, _ 

kirtTifce tniy say mt^i^ut&emwfaett we* Come to the 
detaib bfj>prle-deiifit>fi • ‘ 

F«!c' t^P i>resent we nave ^.enough of the different 
breeds' torgive our readers afeuf amount, of information 
# on a subject which is almost inexhaustible. We‘shall 
next consider the various classes (nbt breeds) of English 
horses, with thftir 4 jclaptability to our service. 
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poiisnea metal snouict oe used,; 
should always be kept perfectly bright, in, which* con¬ 
dition they are estimated to radiate (or part with) heat 
as one, although if tarnished they will radiate it as nearly 
two and a halt Bat polished metals are good con-, 
duetprs of heat,, and by fiomact part readily with' it. 
The best vessels for such a purpose ate, therefore, vessels 
made With earthenware and coated' with metal, earthen¬ 
ware being a bad conductor of heat, and polished metal 
a bad radiator. % 

Back Windows .—To shut put a disagreeable view from 
* a back window, the glass may*be rendered ornamental, and 
the obnoxious objects shut out, by a very simple plan, 
which makes a- fair imitation of ground glass. This is 
effected'by cutting out stars or diamonds upon a piece of 
white muslin, tanlathn, or common tissue-piper, which is 
then gummed dr pasted on to. each pane of glass, the 
great point being to get the gum or paste as colourless as 
.possible. By washing the glass over with a hot saturated 
solution of Epsom, salts, or sal ammoniac, or Glaubers 
salts, or blue stone, very beautiful effects of crystallisation. 



can be obtained, by which also the above purposwis served 
in shutting out*an obnoxious view, and thewindow has also 
a Very ornamental appearance. By a .saturated solution 
is meant one containing as much of the salt as the 
water will dissolve. The solution must bp applied while 
.hpt, and with a brush. Be. careful not to use salts of a 
. deliquescent nature. To aid out readers.in making their 
choice of crystals, we give a diagram, in which Fig. i 
represents the crystals formed by the sal ammoniac, Fig. 
a those formed by Epsom salts (four-sided prisms); Fig. 
3, the crystals of Glauber’s salts (six-sided prilms). 

' Stools for Children .^-Children should have stools low' 
enough tablet them rest their feqt upon the ground ; and 
these stools, !f%iade after the manner of the north country, 
• ^racket,” are easily knocked‘together at heme. The 
Seat is round, made of alhick piece'of deaj; tly-ee holes 
;are,4riU®S or , burht within mis with a red-hot pokefj and 
info fhdspfbe arefocedk 

y , Jffy/i^Mkit* of Sot *. for the Laundry ).—' 

♦ W®. the above i i$ an' excellent substitute 

*.,, for common Washing soda, bji adoption qf which 'the 
" laithdjW' would he- really benefited. . It does not Appear 
, |0 injure the texture or linenkind cotton articles as the - 


monlv employeddoes: detiics eomeftom 
'Which if as used softer and cleaner, and 

Washing QJankeis .—We append < 
best way ofwarsbing blankets. In the 


coajre soda commonly 
the wash-tttb in 
tb 

« few hints on the 
the first place use tepid. 
water with w little soda in it. The blankets, first ishfeed 
well oyer with soap, theft put into the water and kneaded 
with the fists, as in kneading dough. If a hule ox-gall—. • 
a very little-^be put in the first water, the frnnur.ties acton - 
mingle with it. Scotch lasses* jump on blankets when in 
the tub, and so tread out the dirt. The water must be ' 
changed often, or until it looks cldan ; but the blankets 
must be soaped each rime, or put in a lather ofsaap and 
a little soda, prepared in *a copper. The rinsing water 
must also be soapy, or the wool will dry harsh, and the 
blankets shrink. They must be wrung as dry as possible,, 
and after hanging on the drying-line for an hour, be taken";, 
down and,, be pulled on all sides by two persons, to pre-' 
vent them "felting.” Blankets will “felt,” or “mat; if 
the water they are wash'ed in be very hot—tepid water 
only should be used—or if much water be left ip them 
when hung up to dry. , " , 

Pearl White .—This is an oxide of bismuth, and, though 
very clear, is very evanescent. If it comes into Contact 
with sulphuretted hydrogen gas it at once turns black. 
Ladies inclined to use it as a cosmetic, ought to be made 
aware of its liability to change colour under circumstances 
which might lead to unpleasant consequences. 


THE HOUSEHOLP MECHANIC. 

■ GAS (i oon tinned ). 

We now come to the second division of the subject, 
viz., the burning Of gas for heating purposes. The principle 
to be observed with regard to the use' of gas as a heating 
medium, is that any emission of light from the flame wul 
result in a corresponding loss of heal, a blue non-luminpus' 
flame giving the best result. Such a flame will be pro¬ 
duced by allowing tire stream of gasjrom an ordinary jet 
to pass through- a sheet of fine gauze. The gas bemg 
lighted above it, it will be thoroughly mixed up with a 
larger amount of air than it could come in. contact with 
as a simple, flame. Again, an ordinary mis flame being 
interrupted by striking upon a surface of any object, the 
beating and incandescence of the carbon particles will be 
■ disturbed, and in consequence of the imperfect combust 
tion these particles, instead of bemg wholly consumed, 
will become condensed and deposited in the form of soot, - 
In this‘case, its before; every particle of soot of smoke 
produced is the positive waste and loss of heat. It is to 
prevent this loss of heat and production of soot and smoke 
that the gas and air burner now so generally known and 
used is contrived. ‘Fig. 8a is a rude embodiment of th<* 
principle on-which its action is dependent, shown in' sec¬ 
tion (p. 300). A jet of gas from the main service, through 
the pipe A shoots into the larger pipe B, at a part of which, 
tube 13, lower than the nozzle of a, are holes, C c, open to 
the air. The force of the gas through A is sufficient to 
draw in through the holes c c a considerable amount of 
air, which mixes -with the gas, and is consumed at the 
(lime D, which becomes exposed ttr the outer' air at that 
ehd in, addition. The principle is embodied into all sorts 
of shapes and sizes of pipes, and for all sort? of purposes 
and requirements, burn remains the same, being; a jet of 
gas forced into a pipe oppn at .the*end behind which the 
gas enters, the force of which drags after it a large 
quantity of air, wjiich mixing with it escapes at the boles, 
where it is burnt There boles are very much huger than . 
the ring burner ak usually made-^a great advantage, ad „ 
the ycry small hples soon become corroded and stbp#®t 
up by the gas, and the vapour which is always t$e product 
of combustion? of mixtures of hydrogen and ojygen gases. 
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TM» very excellent system of air and gas burner# has j frequently experienc^ by^^se aAc occupy 

]UvL.m ' J ■_< '_*'._’_ft- * *— ^ A. I laMMth A* tifna Tn* jlfatHAt*r> '/inneAMtifl«Aa 


' patented, and various improvements from time to 
sine added,: which have carried it to the utmost gerfefition, 
adapting it to aH the requiretrients for wanpihg auidcook- 
ug purposes, from a snub banter to keep a kettle boiling, 
‘ neat enough to stand upon a drawing-room table, up to a 

• complete range suitable for the* most extensive kitchen. 

• The objections urged against an ordinary gas cooking- 

■ stove—via, the tendency to make meat cooked with it 
acquire a decided flavour of gas, and also their manifest ex- 
travqgance—are no mere myths; but the above-mentioned 
ffftn have completely* overcome all these defects. - The 
same burners are fitted by them to their patent asbestos 
fires, wkfch, for the purposes they are intended to serve, 
dec most decidedly a success. • 

An ordinary grate is fitted with’lumps of clay and 
.'asbe&jtos (a practically incombustible material), and a 
■' serMStVof burners ranged under the bottom grating, so 
that fo«T or five streams of gas and air are allowed to 
flowupamong the asbestos, which becomes red-hot in a 
feWminutes afterthe fire is lighted, and the carbon . 

, of ^tlie gas bejng wholly oxidised by the admix¬ 
ture of the air, no soot jls formed, as would be the 
case were an unmixed jet of gas poured through. 

The,, comfort of a bright and clear fire which re¬ 
quires no attention whatever, but which is capable 
of the most delicate regulation, is too obvious to 

• require anything but the mere mention. These 
stoves willfee found especially useful for bedrooms, 
for invalids and others, where the constant atten¬ 
ded required by coal fires seriously prejudices the 
benefit to be derived from their warmth. 

By having a pipe to supply the gas jet so con¬ 
trived as. to be controllable by a tap within reach, 
a patient, without the necessity of getting out of 
bed, can regulate the fire to the greatest nicety, 
or, if left alpne, it remains in exactly the same 

We can testify 


length Of time. The serious ‘cbnsequetice ofiohaliijg 
unbumt gas are but tod often forgotten, and them are 
thousands now burning if who never heard or read & wjad 
upon the subject. We should ill deserve the tide HOUSE¬ 
HOLD Guidk if we did not set vtp our warning here, and 
point out hot only what to do, but also what to droid. 
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-state for any length of time, 
from positive ocular experience, 
that these fires are as cheerful and . •»JI \ 

comfortable as coal Vires, and the r 0-f 

heat evolved is certainly not less ^ f " -I 

than would come from a bright* - ' --— — 

clear coke fire, which, 8t fact, Fi s- ta - 

they so closely resemble as to be ■ 
undistinguishable by a casual observer. Of cdbrse we 
do not say that the use of gas for this' purpose is more 
economical than the use of coal, but the advantages gained 
arej in our opinion, fully equal to any possible apparent 
“difference in cost; wc say apparent, because the facility 
of almost instantly producing or putting-out a gas-jtt 
must.be set against the ‘fact that a coal fire takes a con¬ 
siderable time to become of any use, and must be allowed 
(..to die out of its own accord, at a large waste of material. 

We should strongly advise any person requiring such a 
fire to'visit some establishment where one may be seen in 
action, When ocular demonstration will supersede the 
•necessity of further description on our part. A small air 
and gas-stove for cooking chops, steaks, &c., by means of 
heaf thyown downwards by radiation from asbestos bricks 
deserves especial notice, because of the impossibility of 
smoking ot burning the meat by the fat falling into die 
fire. 

In our next paper we shall pass on to the treatment of 
gas-metprs, and conclude with the consideration of a 1 
question of importance to all. who use gas for household 
purposes—namely, the effects its burning ‘produces upon 
tfie atmosphere, of our apartments. However convenient 
or pleasant gas-light may be, ns use‘should always be 
adopted with a fuff.koowledgc of the venous evils which 
Accompany it, evils Which can only be guarded against by 
proper ventilation. In ill-ventilated rooms pairft in 
the hea^T nausea, languor, and bronchial irritation are 


COTTAGE FARMING, 

tv .—fencing (continued). 

The more common plan, perhaps, is not toprunefoe 
young hedge until the second year, but there its no gene¬ 
ral rule observed. Much depends-Upon the Season and . 
growth. When the plants grow uniformly thick and 
bushy at the bottom, then prune the second year; but 
otherwise prune down rambling plants the first year. 
When the plants grow rapidly , in height, but not in 
breadth, cut down, the second year, to jo inches or a 
foot, so as to make the hedge .fill out below. When 
fully grown, it should be about a feet wide at foe 
bottom, tapering up to a few inches round at the 
top ; 5 fegt high when grown on foe fiat, and from 
3 j to 4i feet on mounds. Some prune twice a year 
—July and November; others only once; we 
.prefer twice. Always prune with a sharp hedge- 
bill or switching-knife, the sharper the better, and * 
with an upright stroke, so as to make a clean 
cut; and remember that a quick smart stroke 
will make a dean cut, when a slow lazy one will 
not keifi hedges free from weeds. * 

Beech and hornbeam hedges are planted'and 
treated ir£ the same way as white thorn, and they 
will grow on soils of lower fertility. Furze, got se, 
or whin fences will grow on some poor ferruginous 
’ soils, where neither of the above will rise to make 
a fence. And a gorse hedge has this to commend 
- it to the cbttager in such places, 
that the annual cuttings, when 
bruised, make excellent forage 

_ 1 for milch cows during the winter 

- 1 --- months. In this case, no other 

preparation' of the ground is 
necessary titan to raise a narrow 


feet highj.-and of no greater breadth 
i the earth will lie, until the seed has- 


mound about 4 
at the base than 
taken root; afterwards the roots will bind the earth 
together in a body. Some sow in three tiers, or 
rows, along the bank, but the better plan is to dibble, 
in all ovjpr the sides of 1 the bank, 6 inches or so asunder, 

( so as to have a close briard and crop. Keep foe bank 
j clear of weeds, and mow dose every year, beginning 
about November.' And on poor land where gorse thrives, 
the space occupied by the hedge will be the best- paying 
land on the fafm. About 10 lbs. of seed will sow an acre 
of hedge-bank, if the seed is good and well put in. ’ 

■ There are three ways of renewing or renovating thorn 
hedges, according to the state they are in. 1. If the 
plants are healthy, but the hedge overgrown from inatten¬ 
tion to pruning, cut them down, leaving foe stumps about 
6 inches high. t>ig, and apply lime and manure to foe 
land on both sides. 2. If foe Slants are hejlthy, and 
have been pruned, but begin to he open,«rt mt„ bottom, 
cut off the lateral branches on one siqe, close; to the up- a 
right wood, and when foe young shoots grow so as to ml 
up the hedgehn that side, then prune' foe Other side'close 
to foe wood. 3. If the hedge is fall of gaps, clear nway 
all the dead wood, then drive* in hedge-stak*fc. i; ,3 feet 
apart in*lhe line of the fenSe, and 3 feet. abov£ ground.* 
Sometimes old stumpr* may he left to form the teife- 
stake?, Tflis done, foe standing wood is then tut Jjy two • 
slanting strokes about tvo-tbirds*through, the fitkt cut 

<5 
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near 'the- bottom, and the other 8 . or 10 inches ahovd. 
The growing «#oo«i tints -cut is gently bent over, and 
■ wattlu or woven in between the.stakes,and sdonforthe 
others; dead-wood being wattled at $»e gaps, where re-! 
aairetL The stakes are then “eddered* at -the top, to j 
keep down the cut thorn and dead wood, by planting! 
haa;!, elm, ash, &c., saplings. The operation is techni- ] 
-cally termed M {dashing.” No more dead wood should be j 
used in -flashing than is necessary to form a fence, until, 
such time as the ybung shoots grow up through the bent 
boughs. If gaps ate so wide as to require more dead 
wood than this, they should be filled up, cither from old 
hedges stubbed out,«or by stubbing out part of the fence 
under repair, and then by planting the part thus stubbed, 
with'young quicks, as previously directed. The gaps 
should also be trenched, limed, and manured, before the 


down to 6 inches from the ground, and plant close, so as 
to insure a thick'hedge of young shoots. 

Subdivision fences are not economical on a small farm, 
'and as the ring fence is a march fence, it may* jointly 
belong to two proprietors 

or two tenants ; or the m 

ditch outside the hedge . . .~ 11 

may be the march fence. 

In 4>ractic«&’thc several. * , 

questions thus raised are 1 * 1 1 ■ — 

settled On the spot. 

Where a straight sub- .. .s 

division fence runs the 

length of a to or 20 acre J......-.— -a.- — 

farm, it may not, how¬ 
ever,'be advisable tO,re- -. 

move it, as the removal __ | 

of cross fences will allow 

the land to be profitably ff| . ■ j 

cultivated by steam. 11V JL 

In such examples, iron V - 

hurdles may be profitably 

used in the place of the crofes hedges removed, as they can 
easily be shifted during the operation rf ploughing ; but 
as the hurdles would not be required oprland under crop, 
one length of .hurdles would supply tne place of two or 
three cross hedges remove^ while the produce of the 
extra land thus under crop would pay remunerating in¬ 
terest on the outlay invested in the hurdl*. The'annexed 
engraving shows one, of the 9 t. Pancras Iron Work Com¬ 
pany’s patent hurdles, highly reconjpcnded by the Royal 
Agricultural Sopiety and other societies. It is furnished 
with a rabbit screen, of which there are a variety of 
patterns; or hurdles may be had without the screen. 
That which gives the hurdle its high merit is the ring on 
the cross-bar, at the central upright, which by its being 
jilaced alternately, strengthens the hurdle far more effec¬ 
tually than diagonal stays,* and at less cost and weight 
'qf iron*. t 

ARABLE HUSBANDRY*. 

Roads on arable farms are made and.kept in \epair in a 
similar way to those already described for grass farms; 
but whweqthe land is either soft naturally, or liable to 
poach in wetwweathcr- a greater length of road may be 
•rqgiiired. Much will depend upon the nature of the land, 
Its extent and how it is laid out, the situatioi^of the home¬ 
stead, and the accommodation afforded by public roads. 
The expense of hired cartirgum small farms of from two 
to fivewetes is a serious T - a^ack—so much sejhat the 
manure, if often Wheeled otit and the bulk of tne crops 
brought home by wheelbarrows. The com aqd hay are 
* ’ nob aafrequently carried on the bade of the cottager to 
jjjftHdfhjufy to 'the land in wheeling. To obviatfc harm to 


the land, and . reduce (he labour of wheeling, a fi ah frw' 
walk jb made up through the amaUer^sitea farms by 
liggtng odt,':ft trench eighteen inches wide aitid alWfbt ' 
twelve inches deep, ana filling it with small stones, 
gathered off the land, or with gravel or burnt day, in the 
absence of small stones. A stone tramway, iia" districts 
where quarries are at hand, is much better! Wooden 
planks and iron trams are also used. * A long ftght 
skeleton-framed banbw, without sides, is used for wheel¬ 
ing home the sheaves and hay; and the common garden- • 
wheelbarrow for wheeling out the manure, and borne the 
potatoes, turnips, &c. (We shall return to details under * 
Spade Husbandry.) j . 

On five-acre farms and upwards cottagers generally 
contrive to get the carting done at as few hirings as jpgs- .< 
sible ; but the losses sustained ace often heavy. If the • 
cottager keeps a horse accustomed to heavy carting at 
other jobs, a road up the middle of his farm may not be 
necessary on dry gravelly soils; but dh soft or hilly land, 
where the feet of the horse in hauling do immense 
harm, a road about seven feet in breadth, is advisable, 
especially under high farming, where from forty to eighty 
tons of root and forage crops are grown per acre, and 

from one hundred to four 
hundred tons of water - 

. - '■* — ■■ Sp applied. If the horse is 

. * used for saddle, car¬ 

riage, or dog-fart, heavy 

• ■ ■- - —-- * carting on land is obi- 

. jectionable, as it breaks 

__ 1 ____________ —a— the pace -of the animal 

r on the read; but by 

* *, . P means of a stone tram- 

f * way, or the artificial rails 

—— - i - now in use, and a light 

"77 spring market-cart, all 

ugy; the light carting may be 

j I done without any harm 

| J l * —much less than on 

** newly-metalled roads. It 

should ' also be borne 
I in mind that when the anting has to be done by 
hiring, a good rbad will greatly reduce the expense 
—often more than half. There is an old proverb which* 
says -that “ A good road is the best payjng land on 
the farm so that in cases of country demesnes where 
the lawns and pleasure-grounds arc being convened 
into cottage farms, it may be advisable . to preserve 
the old gravel-walks for roads. In other examples the* - 
materials of the old walk will make a new road. Such ’ 
farms are mostly kept in grass ; but some are partly aqd 
others wholly broken up for aeration. There is another 
class of mixed examples, partly gardening and partly park 
fanning, where a gravehwalk, with a belt of garden-land , 9 
surrounds a few acres of permanent grass laid out ip the 
form of a park, and fenced in, either with strained wire 
on iron hurdles, or some kind of rustic wooden fence; but . 
the former—iron hurdles and strained wire fences—-are 
objectionable, as they induce most milch cows to walk 
alongside and thus trample out the grass. A,wire screen 
upon the hurdle will r.ometjpies do ifiuch to obviate 
harm, and when this fails a few hurtites placed across the 
path, at short distances asunder, will turn the cows from 
the fence-side. The yearly routine for a fewadtes of grass 
laid out In the form of a park, will be treated in trttr paper. 
under the head of Park rapping, * 

Cottage .Farm Buildings.— In a few of tire old small 
country demesnes (Converted into cottage-farms, and also 
in many small freeholds, of from two to twenty acres, 
there is ample household 'accommodation for cattle 5 bub 
in tips vast ifiajojity of examples milch cows, pigs, apd 
poultry, arc not well provided for-r-so much so that it 
would be cheaper in the end to build new one%thaa altdr v 
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itedd, and this applies to Deny -many of the new build 
fag* eecendy erected, whey* tl£#> different kinds of live 
shpOT are housed on the Oldelse. The different kinds of 
ciiops and cattle should ea.be noosed separately; the* 
own, hay, sued *0*t crops fa jbor. respective Was, aad.no 
on for thecgtfage cow at ^oig. 

InfotetatSm for. the ordinary' management .of form 
rattle wity he found in another section of the HooskHold 
G ttflHtf- wd» therefore, refrain from dwelling Upon' the 
necessities of efcafafaess, ventilation, foe. in building* of 
folftdosddpdofo . 

* ” W'|. " •' ' ' " 'I ' " I * . ~ 

,-s- DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 


• , WORMS. 

,W* nOw.come to.* disease in which*domestic medicine 
it apt. to be thought quite sufficient The symptoms of 
worth* are often very equivocal and dbubtful, and the 
eanse .of worms is <« still more difficult question. Yet 
every Ola lady thinks herself a judge of when a child ha; 
worms, and often puts aside the fine speculations of em¬ 
barrassed doctors, by exclaiming, ** That child is troubled 
with, Worms." Nevertheless, the question of worms, and 
the etixe of them, When their presence is ascertained, are 
among the things that require judgment; and it may here 
be said that, probably, worms arc'nut soft common in 
human beings, even in children, as 4 s generally, supposed. 
They are very rarely met with in young children under a 
year. Yhef are more frequently met with in the children 
Of the poo& which is probably due to the fact of their 
being in-fed, and to their houses being badly ventilated 
add unhealthy. The principal worms which affect the 
human body are Of three kfads : the. first, the small 
threadworm (A scans vermicularis) ; secondly, th"e round- 
wofm {Lumbricf); thirdly, the long tapeworm, which is 
fiat, and made up of links or segments (Tama). 

The Small Ttread-warfn, so called from the fafct that it 
is like pieces of white thread, is very common in young 
children, and exists low down in the bowel, very near the 
Seat. Hence it oftfrt causes much itching here, and 
sometimes also in the neighbouring passages, especially 
of female children. The child is apt also to pick its 
nose, and grind Us teeth at night; to have a variable 
Appetite ; to look pale and pinched. These symptoms are 
quite ’sufficient to make us suspect the presence of wopns ; 
but they bayd other causes, and there is only one proof 
of our suspicions being right—and that is actually seeing 
worms. 

u The Round-worm is not unlike a garden worm, and is 
narrow at both epds. It is of a light yellow or brown 
colour. It infests a higher pajt of the intestine than the 
thflad-worms, and not the large intestine, but the small. 
It may even erswj up into the stomach and be vomited, 
or K may crawl up higher and enter the nostrils, or even 
the windpipe; but such cases arc very rare. It may 
Cfcfat Singly or in great numbers. The mucous membrane 
in contact with the worm may be inflamed from tl\p 
movement? of die worm or worms. They occasionally 
wriggle ^ their way into all the recesses of the bowels. 
Thgy .give rise locally to colicky, gnawing pains about the 
nam wnd often to a kind of diarrhoea ; and occasionally 
serous nervous symptoms arc caused by round-worms, 
such as squinting, twitching of the muscles, or actual 
convulsions^hcavinoss, headache, grinding the teeth in 
sleep, aryl picking the nose; but, as we have said, these 
symptoms may have other causes, and we cannot be sure 
tijat they arise fnwn worlds urileSs we see the wojms; and 
even when worms are known to co-exist with serious 
symptoms, it does not follow that the/ are the cause of 
tpe symptoms. In addition to these symptoms,' the child 
is often pale, and bus a fetid breath aftd-a quickened 
pul So,- At the same feme the child’s general health may 
be littfa impaired. 


The Tope-tborm {Teesdw-salitm) is a Iona, flat* worm 

... .. . , . .consisting of inanysegment!, or fa^-sfaeA^ltoa*. ( liis 

The different usds oftf of a white colour, ana-has, a length of five te fifteen Abet 
Ithas its abode mthesawcU^ /SiJ^vhte; and is rare iR curly 
life. The symptoms are not in themselves characteristic 
sTOtt from the presence of Ipaks, Or pieces of she won# ip 
the motion; but in a patient who bp this sign is known to 
have had tapeworms, its presence may be Again suspected 
if be is depressed, and has uncomfortable or gna\wnjg feel* * 
ings about the stomach* irregular appeHtvand the xither 
symptoms which we have described as often caused by 
worms. » ' i • , 

Worms may cause severity or irregularity in the symp¬ 
toms of other diseases, < , - 

‘ Causes. —Worm disease is ijrmch more common in some 
places than others; thus, in Paris them are few cases-; 
while in the provinces, and other parts df Prance, it is a 
common affection; it is more common, as we have said, 
among the poor than the rich. Good food, thoroughly 
cooked, tends to prevent the disease. Certain unhealthy 
states of the, constitution favour worms, as paleness, 
indigestion, &c. Too thud; fruit and too much sugar are 
favourable to worm disease, and underdone bad meat, ■ 
probably, often contains the germs of worms, especially 
of tape-worm. It is often observed that people who are 
troubled with tape-worms, arc fond of meat Underdone or 
half-cookcd, especially of pork. 

Treatment and Remedies a—The treatment depends 
largely on the kind of wflrm. FoY the small thread-worm 
a local remedy is the best in the form of an injection. 

It comes directly into contact with the worms, atid destroys 
them. The following injection may be used :— 


Tincture of perchloride of iron ... J drachm. 

Infusion of quassia.o ounces.. 

Mix. 

A sixth part of this may be injected every other night 
into the bowel till the symptoms are relieved. - 

Injections of three or four ounces of lime-water, too, 
containing ten or fifteen drops of tincture of perchloride 
of iion, are also very useful for the cure of these small 
worms. ’ ’ ' * 

For the Round twrnjr, two or three grams of santonine 
for one or two nigys, followed next morning by a dose of 
castor oil, is a good remedy; but it should, be given only 
by a medical man. * 

For Tape-worm there is one" remedy that is generally 
most effective, tllfc oil of malt fern in some suuh form as 
the following :— * 


Oil of male fern 
Mucilage of .acacia 
Peppermint water , 


Mix. 


i to x drachm. 
\ ounce, 
i ounce. ’ 


To be taken early in the morqing ; the stomach having 
been cleared by light feeding the day before on broths, 
beef tea, &c. &c. It is very sddom that this'remedy fails 
to bnng away the worm either at once, or after a second 
dose. A few days' interval should be observed between 
the doses., A dose pf castor oil may be given the day 
before the dose of fern oil is given, and, if necessary, the 
day after. In addition to wo*m medicines, care should W* 
taken to give the patient good fiir, good, sq&ttd, welt- 
cooked food, and -a little tonic medicine containing Iron, 
such as the following,* for a child .five years old- « 

k i 

Tincture of perchloride of iron 

Simple syrup.. (f .. 

Infusion of quassia 

Mix. ’ • 

One table-spoonful night and morning, in water, after 
meals. * « *’ 


i drachm, 
j ounqc. 

6 outness 
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' Leovkigtbis subject and turning to other common dip- 
eebe* up shall dflnpt *hn following tMuMeu wttsrtge* 
KsfofiH*#*nWng of the common d:*eaiM that we mean, to 
describe;' and wheawe .have reached the-en* of ouf.list, 
should space remain, we shall treat, by Way qf supple¬ 
ment, of it*y aabjeas that we may havq omitted ;— 


' Ague. . 

Apoplexy.' 

Asthma. &» Bronchitis. 
Bilious CNsorelen, including 
J sttndicQ. . 

Bladder, Diseases of# 

Bronchitis, including Asthma. 

Carbuncle. 

Colic, 

Common Cold, including In* 
dnensa. 

Constipation. 

Consumption 
Deafness, 

DebiUty. • 

\ Diabetes. ,. 

Diarrhoea. 

Diphtheria. 

Dropsies. 

Drunkenness. 

Dysentery. 

Dyspepsia, including Flatu¬ 
lence, Constipation, and 
Bilious Disorders. 

Epilepsy. 

Erysipelas. > 


Faintness. * 

Flatulenoa 

Goitre/ 

Gout. 

GraveL 

Heart, Diseases o£ 

Influenza. ..£« Common Cold. 
Insanity. 

Jaundice. 

Kidney, Diseases of. 

Hysterics. * 

Lead Poisoning. 

Liver. See Bilious Disorders. 
I.ungs, Inflammation of. 
Lumbago. 

Menstruation, and Diseases of. 
Paralysis. 

Piles.. 

Pleurisy. 

* Rheutnatic Fever. . 

Rheumatism. 

Scurvy- 
Sore Throat. 

St. Vitus’s Dance. 

Stye^ , 

Water in the Head. 

Womb, Dised&s of the. 


ABSCESS. . , 

. An abscess means any collection of matter within a 
circumscribed cavity. This may vary In size’ fiom a 
common boil to those large collections of matter which 
Akc connected, foi the most part, with di'.ea-.f-s of the 
glands or of the bones. Boils will be treated of by them¬ 
selves ; and larger collection* of matter, either m the 
neck or. still more, in the groin, are generally attended 
With some fault of the system which requires • medic.il 
consideration. Such collections in tU neck often occur 
In teething children. They should xm be poulticed too 
long, and the Inattor shou’^l be let out almost as soon 
as it is certain that it is there; for, if the opening 
of the abscess by a lancet is deferred yio long, the skm 
gets thin, and is destroyed by pressure. In this way 
ugly scars of the neck are often left, which would be 
prevented by an early small opening. The same remarks 
hold equally true of collections of matter in the groin. 
In the groin and in the arm-pit Swellings of the glands 
often occur in wpich matter is formed.* These generally 
depend on sores in the neighbourhood, as in the foot or 
leg in thfe (Hie case and in the fingers or Aftn in the other. 
«&uch sore places should be poulticed. Patients with 
abscesses require good support. [See 1 |oils.J 

AGUE. 

Ague is a disease not much seen in England now, 
gxcept in some marshy parts, chiefly along the eastern 
coast—ip apart* of Kent, Essex, Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, 
LmC0lnanire^U|d the East Ridiflg of Yorkshire, Agues 
. used to be very frequent and ratal, even in Londoh. 
Jfbtes I. and Xmiaww. both died <£ a&ue contracted in 
the rftetropolia Doubtless the* decline of the disease is 
due to the improved drainage of the country. It is still 
vary cpmmqn in some •onifHeat as along the low and 
level,cosSt .of Holland; in Parts of Italy, especially the 
Ptmtnyft Marshes, near Rome; i» parts of America, as 
* North and South Carolina and Virginia; in vfiriou^pam 
<tf Tndia and Africa. The ague is a fine specimen of a 


periodical disease. It comes on in fits at a particular • 
time, as if it kept a v«atch, gobs through distinct stages, 
arfd then leaves the patient pretty well, as he-continucs to 
he until dtp next fit returns. An ague-fit consists of 
three well-marked stagesist, the cold stage : cod, the 
hot stage; and 3rd, the sweating stage.. There’ are 
different kind* of ague—the quotidian (daily), the tertian * 
(third day), the quartan (fourth day ague)* In the first ■ 
kind there is an interval of twenty-four hotir* between the 
fits; in the second of forty-eight hours; and In the third 
of seventy-two. Jn th<f daily form the fit occurs for^the 
most part in the morning Lin the tertian form at noon i 
in the quartan form jn the afternoon. . 

Symptom c—As we have said, the ague has ffiree stages 
—the cold, the hot, and the sweating. The cold begins 
by the patient .feeling very shivery, until he shakes and 
chatters with his teeth and looks the picture of cold and 
misery. It lasts, from half an hour to three hours. It 
then gives place toWhe second .or hot stage, in which the 
patient gets as uncomfortably hot as he was previously 
cold. . This stage may last from three to twelve hours— 
generally not less than three—it is succeeded by the 
sweating stage, which does not last more than a few 
hours, and ends in complete relief. The patient is left 
comparatively well in the interval. But if the disease iy 
not treated’with the wonderful remedy for ft, various 
internal discomforts and congestions are apt to arise- 
The internal organs - especially the spleen and 'the 
live*—seem to get loaded with blood durRig vhc cold 
stage, and sometimes remain for u time congested and 
cnlaiged. 

r> eatmcnf.—TXit treatment of ague is perhaps the most • 
successful thing in the practice of medicine, for we have 
a remedy that is almost a specific for it, aid cares it like • 
a charm. We mean quinine. If the value of quinine, or 
bark—for quinine is just the active part of bark—had 
been discovered ih time, probably the lives of both James I. 
and Cromwell would have been saved. It is curious to 
think what might have been the political consequences of 
the earlier discovery of this medicmg. As will be readily 
imagined, the treatment of the disease varies in its stages. 
When a patient is in the first stage the only thing to 
do is to promote the return of warmth by covering nun 
over with warm blankets,, putting warm* bottles to the 
fcqt, stomach, &c., and giving warm drinks. In the hot • 
stage, on the other hand, the heat must be moderated by 
light clothing, cooling or effervescing drinks ; and m the 
sweating stage the chief thing to do is to administer freely 
pleasant drinks, and to let the patient be still and com* 
fortably covered. It is in the interval of the fits that the 
great remedy must be administered; and the administra¬ 
tion of it in any particular case should be regulated 
according to medical advice. Where this cannot be had 
we may lay dowp the following rules:—Two Cow three* 
grams of quinine should be given in water containing a 
few drops of dilute sulphuric acid every four or,six hours. 
Sometimes a dose of opening medicine greatly helps the # 
favourable action of the quinine. If the disease occurs jn* 
a very severe form, or m a tiopicol country, huger quan¬ 
tities of quinine will very likely be required;’ and the 
patient should begin to take it in the sweating stage. If 
•the quinine does not soon take effect, it is probable that 
there n soma internal congestion hindering the patient's 
recovery, about winch he should take adviceA If*he can¬ 
not get this he may take a purgative, put' 3a:gcVnustard 

B * is.ere over the liver and-spleen-—that is to say, at and 
oiv the edge of thp^nb^—on both sides, and thqp 
resume the quinine r « . 

There are othe!' diseases in marshy countries which 
are very apt to have the feature of periodicity, and tbq 
treatment of* them is often rendered much more suc¬ 
cessful by the addition of quinine^ to other medicines, 
as all who have liad experience in this direction know. 
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COOKING^ 4 

SOUPS AMD PURGES. . * * 

Mock- Turtle. —Half a c*lfs head, with the skin on, 
scalded, will be enough for & nridgk-aued family. As 
' soon as the head is received, tepovc the cartilage of the 
. nostril, and put it to steep ana draw the blood, ifcc,, out 
. In. a {Util of cold water with a handful of salt in it. Set 
it on the fire, well covered with cold soft water, without 
oak in it Let it come slowly to a^oil; remove the scum 
as f£$t as it rises. As soon as it really boils, let it have a 
bubble or two, and then take ittout. Reject the water in 
which it wsk boiled. This is done to get nd of certain 
impurities, which might prejudice people against the call’s 
head boilings being used in the sotfp. After rinsing the 
boiler, return the calfs head to it, and set it to boil again 
th hot Water with a little salt in it. 

When the calfs head is done, which will take from two 
hours to two and a half (for it should bl still firm and not 
fall to pieces), take it up, and set it asi.de to cool. When 
cold, take out the brains, a.nd set it aside. Cut the*flesh' 
into handsome mouthful pieces, removing the white skin 
of the palate; do the same with the tongue, and set all 
these pieces abide. "the remaining trimmings may either 
be returned to the broth to enrich the soup, or, if there is 
enough, they maybe made into a small calfs head cheese. 
Tp make the stock for ydur soup. To the calf’s head 
* broth aM a# muoh* water as you arc likely to wapt, 
allowing tor boiling down. Put to it a calfs foot neatly 
prepared and split, or a neat’s foot idem ; three pounds of 
jaiuckj$ of vca£ cut across in slices, is better than either, 
’Put in also two pounds of shin of beef ditto. Add carrots 
and onions peeled and sliced ; you yourself must judge 
how highly you wish your soup to be flavoured with 
vegetables, as well as of its .richness in gelatine and 
extract of meat. Skim scrupulously ; let it boil slowly 
several hours, till the* meat* falls to pieces. Half an 
hour before that time season with pepper, salt, cayenne 
(if approved), a blade of mace, a stick of celery, a brown¬ 
ing bull, or a bit of burnt onion, a bay leaf or two, a bit of 
lemon-peel, and a bunch of the sweetest herbs at your 
command, including sweet basil and knotted marjoram, 

■ if possible. When the soup* is well impregnated with 
.their perfume, strain it through an ordinary cullender, and 
set* it aside to cool. This soup being, thick, not clear, 
straining it through a sieve or five-holed cullender would 
only rob it of many nutritive particles. 

To thicken your soup. Roll a good lump of butter in 
tfs much flour as you can make it take up. Put it into a 
stew-pan, and when it begins to brown, dust in more 
flour, and stir in gradually some of your stock, adding 
more and more as it incorporates, and so on, until you 
hpve sufficient thickening to bring your soup to the 
desired* consistency! Then warm up the whole together, 
and if you will, stir in a couple of glasses of madeira or 
good mars&la, or any other good white wine. Now add 

? our dice of calfs head and tongue to' the soup, as also 
oweroeal balls, brain cakes, and egg balls, if you use 
them. Though iiked by many, they arc not indispensable. 
We add instructions for their making. 

For Forcrtmeat Hath . — Make some turkey stuffing thus : 
—•Chop fine separately k bit of beef or veal suet as big as 
an egg, the m of half a lemon, sprigs of pdVsley, thyme, 
and cucnd’i ** M is these in a bowl with a large breakfast- 
cup-full <B grated bread-crumbs ; season with pepper and 
grated nutmeg j break* into tUvji a couple of eggs, and 
■werk sill together ihto a stiff pastt\ Rolf portions-of this 
paste into the sire ind shape of the forcemeat balls re¬ 
quired j roll them in flour, and bake .hem brown and crisp 
outride in your'Dutch oven, or the overf'of your stove. 

For Egg’ Batts .—To one egg put just ..as little flouf as 
will make, it in'to a paste that you can pinch into shape 
j with your fingers, Season with pepper, a little grated 


nutmeg, and with less chopped lemofl-pedl cut very thin. 
Work these, into pellet* the sfyt of marbles, making h 
few 1 of them long like miniature sausages. Throw them * 
into boiling broth, and let them boil galloping tut their 
substance Is set. 

Mock-turtle will keep several days, being the better fog 
it, and will even travel in jar*. It is best warmed im by 
setting the jar in bojjing water. If only a portion or it is 
taken*at a time, it must be well stirred up to get your 
share of the meat which has settled at thcdxgtom. 

Potage A la Tortue. —This potage is so substantial that 
it may supply the place of an entire repast. Half boil in 
salt and water a piece of a calfs head, taking only the ' 
lean. Cut it into little pieces, the shape of playing dice. 
Brown them in butter, with the addition.of parsley, thyme, 
basil, bay-leaf, small onions, mushrooms, cloves, pepper, 
nuttneg, gingCT, and lean ham also cut into dice, when 
your meat and ham arc fried enough, take them out and 
set them aside. Put a gQod lump of butter in a stew-pan, 
brown in it a dessert-spoonful or more of Sour for thick¬ 
ening ; stir in gradually the quantity of water or broth 
necessary to make your soup; season with salt, lemon- 
juice, and allspice. A<jd glazing, or gravy reduced to a 
jelly, if you have any. Let it boil up ; skim, and pass it * 
through a coarse strainer or cullender. Then return to 
the soup the fried bits of calfs head and ham and a 
few forcemeat balls made as above, only with an equal 
quantity of minced cold meat (veal or fowl is preferable) 
and bread-crumbs. 

Ox-Tail Soup.-— Take two fresh ox-tails ; stale ones 
would infallibly spoil your soup ; see that they arc quite 
clean ; cut them mto their separate joints. Wash them 
well in salt and water, but do not leave’ them in it. ’ Set 
them on the fire with a good quantity of cold .soft 'water, 
to allow tor reduction by evaporation. Add to them 
sliced carrots, qnions, leeks, a few peppercorns, and a • 
couple of clones. Skim well as they come to a boil. 
When the tails are nearly tender (which will take fronL 
three to four hours of gentle stewing), add a bunch or 
sw-et herbs, a bay-leaf, and half a stick of celery. When 
the tails are cooked, take them out and set them aside. 
Skim the fat from the top of the broth and*set it aside. 
Crush tfic vegetables, through a middle-sized holed 
cullendet, and add v> the broth all that passes through in 
the shape of mash oi purdc. To increase ()ic .quantity of 
your soup, you may prepan*, at the same tiifte, ot 
previously*, a strong stock made with two pounds of shin 
of beef, and one pound of knuckle of veal boiled down 
with carrots, leeks, and onions (with carcfttl skimming) 
until their goodness is all extracted. Tour the liquor 
from the meat, stun off the fat, and set it aside. 'With 
tins far, and that from the tails,‘make a brown thickening 
with flour; mix it ,w.ith the soup, add the jointed tails, 
and season with salt and a tablespoohful or two of 
mushroom catcljjjp. ft is usual to eat, not toasted bread 
dice, but fresh rolls, with this and mock-turtle soup. 

By serving the joints of ox-tail with a small quantity of * 
the thickened soup more highly seasoned (with pepper, 
and'if you will, half a glass of red wine), and surrounded 
with the cooked vegetables left unbroken, vou produce 
excellent stewed ox-tail, which you may funher garnish 
by triangles of toasted bread laid round the dish. 

Cherry Soup ( German 7 ?r«/)c).~i-Pluck the* cherries 
( frotn their stalks, and boil them sufficientlwir water, with 
cinnamon, lemon-peel and lemon-juice. Then add wine , 
and sugar, anji serve it poured over breadteut into didfc 
and fried in butter. You "may also pound a few cherries 
small, boil them in water, and pass .them through a sieve. 
This soup, may likewise be wadi with dried cherries, or 
prunes, and petud barley,* boded several hours *in water, 
passed through a sieve, and then served as above. In 
German bills of fare sweet soups are frequent, aad cin&ar • 
mon is a favourite condimettt * 
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INMATES OF. THE HOUSE,—DOMESTIC. 

V.—VHE PAOK^R OCCASIONAL UO% 
TlSl^du^es *of theprtgo Vary in*their nature according to 
the ctoas of establishment in which such servants are 
kept In households consisting of many domestics the 
page, as a jttvenfie servant, executes ifiost of the light 
miscellaneous tatfks which the upper men-servants are 
1 unable to discharge without hindrance to more important 
work. Going of errands constitutes a very important 
portion of a yond| page’s work in large families ; and in 
order to fulfil this requirement efficiently, promptness 
and an intelligent mind are first essentials. Aptness in 
reading and writing*is a great recommendation, added to 
which, if a lad has a good address, a well-formed figure, 
and a correct manner of speaking, he cannot fail to rise 
in his calling, and may ultimately hold the highest position 
of confidence a servant can attain in domestic service. 

As the duties of a page are 
multifarious, many have already 
been treated of in the preceding 
articles on housemaids’ and pai- 
lourounds’ work. We shall there¬ 
fore onl/ speak in this place of 
those branches of work winch 
constitute the basis of general 
knowledge indispensable toindoor 
men-servants generally. 

Beginning with early morning 
work, whatever labour is dirty in 
its nature Should be done ,urly. 
i before breakfast. A suit ot 
old clothes should then bo worn, 
and changed for better by the 
time the family comes down. 

Cinder-sifting may be cited as an 
instance of the work which should 
be done early and in old clothes. 

Therefore, the master of the house 
should impress on the various 
servants the necessity of then 
letting the page have all the 
cinders from the respective rooms 
throughout the house as soon as 
possible. Whatever cinders may 
be left unsifted by a given dime 
on one day should be collected 
for the following morning's sifting. , 

Knife and boot-cleaning, being also dirty work, should, as 
far as possible, be prepared for quick despatch by the 
articles being looked up over night, and brought to one 
place in readiness for the morning. Whenever these 
orderly arrangements are despised the page’s life is one of 
incessant worry, and his untidy appearance is an indication 
of the disorder which prevails in the household. 

The inevitable dust and dirt attending dtndcr-sifung is 
much obviated by the use of improved sifters. These are 
. of various kinds and excellence. Perhaps the “ Phoenix” 
sifter for ordinary household use is the best; its trifling 
cost is toon defrayed by the undoubted saving of coals its 
use meets. The cosi is about fifteen shillings j*and as by 
its use the time required to sift a coal-scuttle J»f cinders 
iS less than half a minute, it will be seen that the economy 
of time ifrubqsjderable. 

A larger patent cindfcr-sifter, or revolving machine, is 
"equally well adapted to the wants of large establishments, 
especially if a garden be attached to'the houle 1 used also 
in connection with Moule’s earth closet-*, the weft-sifted 
- cinder® become an artickaof*||gh economy and value. 

Eve# itfjqwn residences preference should. bQ $iven to 
some improved sifter over the untidy and wasteful habit 
X of riddfiqg the cinders over a dust-hole. The dhly sigeans 
by Arhjgh the latter mode can ftc made effectual is by 
. • 20 —vot. r. 



placing bars across the ton of the dust-bin, on which the 
sifter may be rested, and shaken to and fro. 

Most “housemaids’ boxes” are filled with & small 
grating 'for parlour cinders. A cinder-pad* also fitted 
with a movable wire sieve over the top* is a very useful 
contrivance for sifting small quantities of cinders* espe¬ 
cially if the cinders be thrown an a newly-laid fire for 
immediate use. 

Boot-cleaning almost invariably falls to outage , share' 
of work. At present the numberless inventions wh'-rii 
have successfully assisted the despatch of household wegk * 
seem to have fallen short of perfection in this branch of 
labour. The latest and best improvement is described' 
in thr accompanying illustration (Fig. t). Its obvious 
benefit consists in preserving the inside of the boots from 
being soiled by dirty hands, which are almost inseparable, 
from the employment, and siting both hands free for 
polishing. The machine is inexpensive, costing about 
tfen shillings, and, as far as its 
design extends, answers well. 
Lasts for any Sim of boot may be 
fitted to order. 

In the. absence of a patent 
bout-holder, Jfie first .care of the 
page should fie to pass a soft clean 
duster over the left band before ' 
he puts the boot oft it If the 
boots ate not very dirty, rubbing 
them ovi 1 with .t haref finish will 
be sullicient, but if they are very 
nuiild), a piece of ordinary fire¬ 
wood, shaped at the end in the 
form of a chisel, should be passed 
round the woli and between the 
upper leather. Knives are often 
employed for this process, but the 
practice cannot be too strictly for¬ 
bidden, the liability of cutting the 
leather being very great. If boots 
be exceedingly wet and coiled, a 
coarse piece of wetted Sponge 
(stable sponge) should be passed 
over them to remove the first dirt. 
Boots should never be put near a 
the to dry. A moderately warm 
room, at a distance from the fire, 
generally suffices, if the scftes be 
, turned upwards for a night. 

In laying on the blacking, very little should he used,, 
and whilst damp the first polishing-brush should be 
briskly passed over, finishing with the finest brush. The 
stroke to secure a polish should be light and springy, pot 
hard and with force. Three brushes arc required for 
successful boot-cleaning. • 

Patent leather boots simply require washing in the 
soiled places, and after u aids polishing with a niece Sf old 
cloth. The black kid tops may be piPservee for a long . 
time in a good state by occasionally using a mixture eonv 
posed of the sediment of ink and a few mops of (dive oil. 
This should be laid on sparingly, and whilst stiU dump the 
kid should be lightly rubbed with an bid silk handkerchief, 
or a piect of worn-out table-linen. • 

Blacking sold in cakes is now generally used for ordi¬ 
nary leather hoots. Instead of mixing thCMjakc with 
water, a little sour beer, or a few drops of vinegaSwiU be 
found a gicat improvement^ * 

In veiy wet weather.totfts may be rendered waterproof 
by the use of “ MolUfcorium,” which also soften® the 
leather. It may b4 obtained at the oil-shops. 

Knife-cleaning 1* a simple process, but apt to be dp-, 
siructive if cayc be not taken to prevent undue wear, t« 
the fifst place, knives should not be laid in hot water when 
washing them. They should be whisked roun^l 'in a jug 
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of soda and lukewarm water, barely deep enough to cover 
the blade. If the handles are suffered to touch the hot 
water, they are liable to become loose. Having washed 
and wiped the knives, the usual process is to polish them 
on a bftard over which a Bath brick ha t s been passed a few 
times, and afterwards to rub the kni'fc to and fro till a 
polish is obtained. The knife-handle is then dusted. 
Unless very carefully done, this plan is seldom so success¬ 
ful as using a “ buff-board ” is. The latter, if somewhat 
less lasting than the plain deal board, preserves the knives 
for a longer time in good condition. The emery-powder, 
afeo, used on the buff-board, is not equally destructive with 
brickdust, and the former gives a higher polish. 

Kent, ^the original inventor and oatentee of knife- 
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cleaning machines, has an improi ed machine, patented in 
January, 1870, which is considered an advance upon other 
machines, as -it is so ingeniously contrived as to prevent 
all possibility of the knives or machine being injured by 
careless treatment. 


Davis's Excelsior knife-cleancr is admirably adapted to 

its purpose, and is spoken 
highly of by such of our 
friends as have used it. 

Some people arc under 
the impression that knife- 
machines are destructive, 
but the experience of 
many years convinces us 
that such is not the case. 
Knives cleaned with good 
machines wear evenly and 
keep a fine edge— qualities 
_ _ which the old-fashioned 

Fijr " knife-boards, unless in 

very experienced hands, 
seldom secure. The saving of time by the use of these 
r m;i chines is very considerable. 


janoencctivetorthispurpose,lorwhtcn it is extensively used. 

.The plate should be first washed in warm soap and 
water. If very greasy, or used in eating fish, a little soda 
will be necessary. When wiped dry. a mixture composed 
of fine whitening-water (gilders’ whitening, sold in balls, 
is best) and a few drops of spirits of wine or gin should 
be laid on the plate with a piece of flannel or rag. The 
mixture shr5ld be of the consistency of good batter, and 
when dry on the plate should be rubbed off with a plate¬ 
brush. Instead of the onlidh^- plate-brush sold at oil- 
shops, use those termed jewellci'iV brushes for the finer 


kinds of plate, they do not cost any morq A brush should 
only be used for the embossed work of plate. Simply 
rubbing with wash 'leather is sufficient to ensure the 
brightness of plain plate. 11 v 

Plated articles are liable to injury if left for any length 


of time damp. Afterj forks, spoons, &ct, have been used 
for eating vinegar salads and the like; they should be im¬ 
mediately cleansed. ^ • 

Although cleaning with, whitening, or plate-powdeiV.om- 
posed of rouge, is, as a general rule, only necessary once 
a week, plate looks better for being daily nibbed over 
after washing with a leather that may be kept in the plate- 
basket for the purpose. Towels boiled in a mixture of 
hartshorn powder and water arc an excellent rubber for 
plate in daily use. Rags—old chamber-towels of hucka¬ 
back are best—boiled in a solution of a qfiast of water to six 
ounces of hartshorn powder, are excellent for the purpose. 

Window-cleaning is essentially the work of a page or 
footboy. Havingtaken due precaution against the chalice 
of accident by falling, the first part of the process con¬ 
sists in dusting the window-sashes with a round brush, 
called a painters brush. One pane at a time should then 
be wetted with a wash-leather dipped in soda and cold 
water. When the leather has been wrung out and passed 
over again, the polishing should be done with a piece of 
dry wash-leather. Many other plans are recommended 
for window-cleaning, but the above answers every purpose, 
and is infinitely preferable to the use of any description of 
“window-rags.” all linen and cotton fabrics being more or 
less fleecy in their nature. 

Powdering a window with whitening tied in a piece of 
cotton cloth is sometimes necessary, if the windows :ue 
unusually greasy or soiled ; but for ordinary occasions cold 
water and soda will be found sufficient, if a wash-leather 
be used for drying. 

Trimming lamps is part of the morning-work of a 
page. Once .a week every lamp in use should be taken to 
pieces and thoroughly cleansed. The works of oil lamps 
of every description should be soaked in hot water and 
soda, and tubbed perfectly dry whilst hot with a soft rag, 
and afterwards polished with a plate-leather. In trimming 
the cotton wicks of moderator lamps the greatest evenness 
is requisite. The wicks of paraffin lamps should only be 
dusted until the chaired portions are removed. By this 
means a wick one-third of a yard in length lasts several 
months. All rags in use for lamp-cleaning should be 
washed at least once a week in strong soda and soapsuds. 

Washing glass, and sending it to table in the highest 
state of brilliancyr is an act worth striving to accomplish, 
from the great plttsure the sight of bright glass affords.’ 
Two wooden bowR are required to secure this end—one 
containing warm water ana& little soda, and the other 
plain cold water for rinsing. Bowls used for washing 
glass should be itsed for no other purpose. After the glass 
has been washed, it should be laid on a coarse cloth to 
drain, and afterwards polished with a glass-cloth, i.e., a 
soft linen cloth. 

Soiled decanters may be easily cleaned either by rinsing 
them out with tea-leaves, or, if very dirty, finely-shred 
brown paper, soaked in soap and water. They will require 
good rinsing afterwards. 

Stoppers may be removed in various ways, if unfortu¬ 
nately they have become fixed. The most successful plan 
is generally to steam them over boiling water. A better 
endeavour is to prevent their becoming fixed. This may 
be done by twisting the stopper slightly between the fore¬ 
finger and .thumb as it is put into tne decanter. 

Brushing .the master’s clothes is the pagifs business 
where no other man-servant is kept. In dojiig so, the 
greatest care should be taken not to soil the garments by 
brushing on a place of doubtful cleanliness. All clqfh 
should be bnyffied the way of the pile, i.e,, from the, neck 
to the skirts downwards. Having brushed the clothes, 
they should be neatly folded according to the size of the 
drawer qr wardrobe in -whiff)? they are to be laid.* The 
fewer folds the better. A small bottle bf watef) contain¬ 
ing a few fjrops of ammonia spirit, is useful to remove 
J any grease spots that may be seen in brushing. 

l 
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CHOOSING A TllADE. 

WHEN a boy i» about thirteen years old he is generally 
ask&& What 4 radc he would like to follow; and as the 
time approaches when he is to‘ leave school he is seri¬ 
ously admonished to. make up his mind whether he will 
be this, that, or the other. Nothing can bg more unreason¬ 
able than to expect a lad to be able to answer at once a 
question on which it requires a great deal of experience to 
form an opinion; and yet it is too frequently the case that 
such an answer s i%demandcd within a certain time, even 
though no opportunities arc given for seeing the opera¬ 
tions in different manufactures, or for learning under 
what conditions tty>se who work at them arc placed, 
what will be the length of time required for becoming 
acquainted with the business, and how much may after¬ 
wards be earned by the skilled workman. We also mean 
to give instructions as to how the most important callings 
and professions are to be entered. 

Of course, all these things should be known to parents 
and guardians in recommending any particular business; 
and any particular talent and inclination displayed by the 
boy should also have due consideration. It is certainly of 
the utmost importance that an intelligent lad should be 
placed in some calling in the operations of which he is 
likely to feel 'an interest; and care should be taken that 
it is also one suited to his health, his bodily strength, and 
even to his temper and disposition. In order to help not only 
those who have the direction of boys, and can in some 
measure influence their choice, but also to give boys them¬ 
selves an opportunity of learning something of the vari¬ 
ous processes of ordinary manufactures, we intend to give 
-t few papers describing the tools, materials, and opera¬ 
tions employed in some of the most general handicrafts, 
as well as in a few of those that arc less common, and it 
may be hoped that our descriptions will be interesting to 
the general reader. 

WATCHMAKING. 

One of the first things in which a ‘child takes an 
interest, because of its wonderful mechanism, is a watch. 
It is almost like a live creature ; and for a long time the 
marvel of how its wheels and pinions keep moving, and 
what strange power causes the hands to move, and the 
seconds to be marked by “ ticks,” is ajpuzzlc to a little 
boy. When he grows older he wish cape had a watch of 
ltis own, that he might take it ip pieces, ind so find out the 
mystery, and if there happens to be an old brass Dutch 
clock in the house, he keeps his eye 01* it, in the hope 
that some day he may be permitted to tpke out the toothed 
wheels, and the rest of the apparatus, and then put it 
together again, so that he may lefirn how it is made. 
Watchmaking, then, may be regarded as one of the first 
trades to which a boy’s attention is directed, and with 
that wc will begin our short series. 

A watch consists of seventy-five parts. "Dris is rather a 
startling beginning, but it may be explained Dy remember- 
3 hg that in such a delicate machine every portion of each 
• wheel and spring, pin and axle, .must have its distinct 
name, in order to prevent confusion when the parts a/e 
spoken of separately, and to enable the workman to 
understand the relation of every minute pie^c to the 
t^hole mpehanism when it is put together. The principal 
parts of tjjscworks of a watch, however, are the pillar and 
upper plates, «tfce barrel, the barrel-cover, and arbor, 
Jne fusee, with its cap, ratchet, and clicks, the going- 
sptfng and wheel,the main-spring and wheel; the centre, 
third, fourth, and escape-wheels ; the chain, tne levcj, the 
balance, the pendulum springjthe index, And index scale, 
the migute and hour-whettlsiWte cap, the dial, and the 
hands. 'Than the/e is the cash of the watch, vhrch also 
consists; of several parts. The cha*n is composed of Sc 10 
pieces, and the springs are formed of steel of s8ch esqui- | 



site fineness that 4,000 of them weigh only an ounce, and 
are worth about ^1,000. Of course, if the watchmaker 
were required to form each portion of the watch from the 
metal, and himself manufacture the wheels, springs, 
pinions, and so on, the business would be one requiring 
the skill of the metal turner, the whitesmith, the brass- 
founder, and sonic others ; hut although in chronometers 
and watches of the very best description, the makers 
fashion a large portion of the works at the torge and ' 
anvil, and finish them with the file and other took m their ■ 
own workshop, the separate pieces of the works of 
ordinary watches are supplied ready made to the watch. * 
maker, whose only business is to adjust them to each 
other, and form them into a timepiece. This is a busi¬ 
ness requiring great skill, patience, and delicacy ^f touch, 
and the least inaccuracy, cither in any portion of the 
works or in fitting them together, deteriorates the watch, 
and prevents its keeping time, so that it is necessary to 
work with a strong magnifying glass when the finer por- 
, tions are being adjusted. An immense number of the ordi¬ 
nary watches sold in London, as well as some of superior 
quality, are sent from Genevi, and other places in Switzer¬ 
land, where whole colonics of men, women, and even chil¬ 
dren, arc employed in the trade. Many of these watches are 
examined and regulated by English watchmakers, and 
even then can be sold at a price which is much lower than 
must lx- charged for a thoroughly good watch made in this 
country, although many of the different portions of the 
works of which most English watches arc made are also 
; sent from Switzerland and put together here. The reason 
of this is that common “ Geneva watches,” as they are 
called, are passed from hand to hand, one person doing 
one part and another another, and tin. want of unity in 
the workmanship often renders them defective ; whereas, 
in England, a first-rate watch is begun and finished 
frequently by.one person, and generally bynot more than 
two, so that it is, as it were, all of a piece, and is so 
adapted as to go without deviation. A good workman will 
take a watch to pieces and rc-make it twenty times, in 
order to discover in what part of it is the slight imperfec¬ 
tion that causes it to gain or lose two or three seconds in 
a day j but it is only reasonable to suppose that he must 
be paid for this patient labour, as indeed he is, by the best 
kinds of- watches still fetching a very high price, since no 
machinery can ensure the complete accuracy to be obtained 
by a keen eye, a skilful hand, and a thoughtful observation 
of causes and effects in so delicate a construction. 

The trade of the watchmaker is, in this respect, a 
laborious one, because of the intense application it re¬ 
quires in order to attain the requisite skill, and though, , a 
when the various parts arc made in the workshop, there 
is a change of occupation, the actual business of fitting 
the parts together often requires long sitting in a fatigu¬ 
ing position, and very close attention, both of which may 
be bome, however, by those who arc interested in fine • 
mechanical operations. 

Of course the wages of the journeyman watchmaker 
vary according to his ability. When employed in some of 
the workshops where an inferior watch is made, or Geneva^ ’ 
watches re adjusted, the earnings are often not more than 
from twenty to twenty-five shillings a week; but in other 
descriptions of work, thirty to forty-five shillings may be 
earned; and there are so few who cam undertake the really 
fine work, that good wages may be obtained by a first-rate 
hand, most of them, however, preferring to go in?-' business 
for themselves, and to depend on private trade, wftkh they 
unite with piece-work obtain^* from larger manufacturers. 

To give any idea of thp*manncr in which the works of^ 
a watch arc set in motion, in order to mark the divisions ■. 
of time and record^he hour, wc must imitate the boy of 
whont we spoke, atid go back to' the clock—in fact, a t , 
watch is only n small clock put in a case, and having a 1 
wheel* for a pendulum, and a spring, for a weight. Of 
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course there are contrivances for obtaining greater ac¬ 
curacy and regularity of motion, >by removing friction, 
frtnq the pivots. and causing one wheel to relieve another ; 
but the principle is the same, as We will endeavour to show 
in our next paper. 

Before quitting the subject, moreover, we shall, also 
briefly pass in review the gradual improvements made in 
the manufacture of clocks, so as to give a clearer ihsight 
into die nature of the manciples on which they work, and 
enable erar readers to fully appreciate those characteristic 
qualities which are essential to the successful following of 
watchmaking as a trade. 


ANIMALS KEPT FOR PLEASURE. 

V.—THE DOC,; DISEASES OF DOGS ( continued). 

Affections of the eyes are best let alone , however severe, 
even if deep-sealed ulcers. They should,-however, be 
'Occasionally cleansed with a Sponge and warm water. 

If severe diarrhoea sets in, qpd two ounces of ether and 
eighty grains of tincture of opium to a pint of gruel, and 
administer very gently an enema, according to the sire of 
the dog, giving every hour from one to four tablespoonfuls 
of the same” as a dose. Should it still continue, add five 
td twenty drops of liquor potass® to each dose, with a 
little powdered chalk. Inuring th'e whole, however, con¬ 
tinue the tonics. If the severity of this symptom, how¬ 
ever, continues unabated, and especially if fits supervene, 
there is very little hope of recovery, and none whatever 
exccpt in the care of a really skilled practitioner. Mere 
fainting fits at the close, however, are of little conse¬ 
quence, if treated with the ethereal injection and tonic 
mixture already given. 

During convalescence let the diet be rather spare and 
almost entirely vegetable, in two or three meals a day, or 
even more, till the recovery!® advanced. Let exercise 
be regular and moderate. The skin often peels off; and 
sometimes mange will break out, but is easily mastered 
by the treatment which will be described in our next 
paper. 

Fits in the dog often cause much alarm, as they are 
not unfrequently mistaken for rabies or madness, respect¬ 
ing the real symptoms of which latter most people are 
profoundly ignorant The most., marked difference be¬ 
tween the two is, that whilst hydrophobia is always 
preceded by symptoms of disorder, fils, commonly occur 
with little or no previous warning. The animal suddenly 
stands still and seems stupid, then, with a guttural cry 
•in the throat, .Mis over and probably emits involuntarily 
its Meet or urine, or both, while the limbs become rigid, 
the eyes teem starting from the head, and the dog foams 
at the mouth, while it will probably bite any one who 
^attempts to touch It. Nothing could be nearer the 
popular idea of “a mad dog,” and nothing further from 
the reality. ' Vfhtn the fit is over, the dog, if left alone, 
will run off with all its might, and may tlien be hounded 
"tO' certain death by a terror-stricken rabble. 

‘ The treatment of fits is simple. While the dog is 
insi&isible he must be secured by the neck or collar, and 
when recovered caressed till quiet again, then got home 
(*« quickly as possible > n the first vehicle that con be 
procured, as walking would probably bring on another 
attack. But the anhnal into a quiet, darkish, and if 
possibleydlmpty room, and make an enema as follows :— . 

Sulph. ether ... -w.3 drachms. 

^ Laudanum • •4 »** 2 drachms. 

Cold water , »»• ••• 5 ounces*■ 

* 1 

For a email dog inject two ounces or Ipss of this mixture, 
"hut a large one may have the whole. Then leave tlic 
animal entirely alone, whatever be the symptoms, for an 
hour, wbsu the injection is to be repeated, and so on, till 


the dog gives evidence of .final recovery by coiling itself up 
for sleep. It will do no harm ta administer erne more in¬ 
jection, even then, when the animal should be left. This 
treatment is simple, safe, and rarely fails. \ , 

Fits arc caused, as a rule, fay too high a flesh feeding.; 
and after recovery the diet and stomach generally should, 
be attended to. ■The dog for some time should only be 
allowed out for short distances, and be always held in 
hand by a chain till there seems no chance of a relapse ; 
but exercise, though moderate, must be regular, in order 
to insure a good recovery. * «. 

Rabies or Hydrophobia commences very differently. 
For some days the dog appears moody and irritable, or 
even snappish, and seeks solitude and darkness, often 
drinking eagerly, but .not seeming to care much for food. 
Indeed, his appetite is.usually altogether depraved, and 
straws, stones, and filth of all kinds are devoured. The 
light seems to give him actual pain. By degrees his 
restlessness increases, and he starts off, neither walking 
nor galloping, but in a drooping, miserable trot, his 
tongue hanging out, but dry. The mad dog does not foam. 
If no one comes in his way, he will pass on ; if any one 
does, he will give an impatient snap—the deadly bite of' a 
mad dog—ana then pass on. But it is blind agony, not 
malice ; he docs not mangle, he never tears i hut snap— 
snap—snap-—he does his fearful work, impelled by an 
inward agony, which is evidently insupportable, if, indeed, 
he knows what he does, for many people think he is 
utterly insensible to all but his misery: he will bite the 
live coals from a grate without appearing to feci the 
heat. 

Again, he seeks darkness. The thirst increases upon him, 
but at length comes' that dreadful swelling of the throat 
which prevents his swallowing; though still, so far from 
dreading water, he will bury his miserable head in it, as if 
to cool his raging fever. And then, at last, the end 
comes; he gets furious, flies in blind fury at everything 
in reach, utters the most hideous and appalling cries, 
till strength fails, and death ends the misery and danger. 

No treatment is of the slightest use— let the poor 
creature be mercifully destroyed when the case is be¬ 
yond reasonable doubt. So far from tlic popular idea 
being correct, let it be always remembered that the 
leading and characteristic symptoms of rabies are not 
foaming at the fcouth or dread of water, but, on the 
contrary, snappish; less for some longer or shorter time 
previous, dislike taji light andfoompony, depraved appetite, 
and intolerable thirst. Very often the animal is perfectly 
under control all through ; but of course this ought never 
to be risked, and a*doubtful case should always be con¬ 
fined in an empty roegn till its real character be known, 
when execution should be immediate. 

Fortunately, rabies is very rare ; there are seldom more 
tli^n three or four cases m a year, and these are not 
caused by heat, for they occur oftener in winter than in 
summer. Hence there is very little to be dreaded from 
hydrophobia; but, when bitten by a supposed mad dpgj 
the only certain remedy is cauterisation, which never 
fafls. It may be applied hours, or even days, after the 
wound; ihdeed, many think that any time previous to the 
development of the secondary symptoms is efficacious ;, 
for as these always begin again at the wound, whether 
healed or not, before the general system seems affected; 
it is thought that till then the virus remain^ focal aind 
can be destroyed. The cautery may be (tidier actual, as 
applied by hot iron (the hotter it is, the iesi pain, though- 
of course theebest is bad) or the galvanic battery, or. when, 
the patient’s courage is not equal to either, by cutting a 
stick of lunar caustic to a-waicil point, and' thoroughly 
working it about in the wojf nd till every point.. has been 
well treated. Excision is effectual if done hfimediateiy, 
But, requites more ochre than most people possess, ns it., 
musthisuallj be done by the sufferer himself. 

' 4 ‘ V 
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ANIMALS .KEPT FOR PROFIT.—CATTLE. 

lI.-w#HE h6usinc, feeding, -and management of 
DAIRY COWS. 

Nothing dHforsri&re than the averageproduce of each 
cow in the various dairy districts of the ©nited Kingdom; 
and between different individual dairies the variation is 
stillmore striking. Mach of this may be accounted for 
OH the ground o£good or hod judgment in'the selection 
of the stock. aS pointed oft in our last paper ; but still 
more depends upon the systepi of management, which in 
all old districts is still opposed to every conclusion of 
reason and science,"and diminishes the profit accordingly. 
In fact, there is, in most quarters, an actual jealousy 
gainst any improved system which is very difficult to 
overcome, and which at first is puzzling to account for. 
But we think the reason is not far to seek. More im¬ 
proved systems have usually been seen or worked out on 
what are known as “ model ” 
farms, in many cases by costly, 
and sometimes disastrous, expe¬ 
riments, and nearly always under 
expensive buildings, and with 
appliances beyond the means of 
the plain man who has to “make 
his living" out of his dairy or 
farm; and hence the whole be¬ 
comes jumbled up in his mind 
as a “new-fangled theory,” to 
which he prefers his own plain 
though faulty practice. Still, 
by degrees, certain undesirable 
principles and facts get indispu¬ 
tably established and adopted 
one after .another by the most 
successful agriculturists; and at 
length the plainest and most 
plodding practical man finds 
that he must adopt them also, 
or be left behind. This has, of 
ljg.e years, been eminently the 
case in regard to the economy 
and management of all kinds 
of live stock; and we arc endea¬ 
vouring to give, in these papers, 
such practical.rules as have been, 
after trial, conclusively estab¬ 
lished as the soundest and best, 
at the same time bearing in mind the ease and economy 
of their practical application. * 

With regard to the management of all cattle, three 
grand principles have now been thoroughly established 
by the conclusive test of facts . I. That* any given area of 
green crops, be it grass, clover, or roots, will support 
nearly double’ the number of animals if dit and carried to 
•thieifi elsewhere than if grazed. 2. That within reason¬ 
able limits warmth is equivalent to so much food, which 
would otherwise be required to keep up the natural heat 
of the animal. 3. That manure made under cover is better 
than manure made in the open yard, whilst.if dropped 
.upon ,the land itself it is most wasteful of’all. It is 
obviouB. that each of these principles condemns at once 
the old iyltqBV>f managing dairy farms, which consisted 
, in. keeping the cows in the open fields, killing a number 
at the approach of winter, and getting along in any 
possible way with the rest. ■ By this systeih the animals 
injured the crops as much by the poadhing of their feet 
as bj^what they actual! y*at?d| they never yielded much in 
severe weather, and by spring were nearly starvhlg; while 
the manure was nearly wasted, and three or four acres 
‘ wqre ‘required for every cow. On the mndfcrn system, 1 
af fefcst double the animals ^can be kept on, the same 
Quantity of land, while the milk per head is much 



increased in quantity, and the return is increased pro¬ 
portionately. 

Still there are circumstances Which may make a system 
composed chiefly of grazing the cheapest and most , ad¬ 
visable. If the pasture-land be very rich, producing, nay, 
13 tons to the acre yearly, with no further expefo&cnr 
labour than weeding, keeping up fences, .and siiimhting 
manure ; if these advantages be combined with anode-, 
rate rental, and "if, finally, the dairy is the orem object of 
all the operations of the year, it may answer better to 
depend almost altogether on the natural produce of <fc3e. 
land, which will thus probably produce as much, far the 
money spent on it, as it can do in any other w*y. Even 
in such a case, however, the cows should be housed in all , 
severe weather, and some addition to the food will be 
required at night if the supply of milk is to be kept up 1 
during the winter. But if the dairy be,part Df the regular 
economy of the farm, the advantages are all in favour of 
of stall-feeding, more or less 
thoroughly carried out, as the 
greater number of animals kept 
under cover, with the consequent 
increase in quantity and im¬ 
provement in the qufclity'pf their 
manure, will have a ,gre<6. ftrifo-, 
ence upon the other crops. For 
it is obvious that, supposing by 
spending on this system twenty 
shillings per season extra in 
wages and food the produce 
be only increased by the same 
amount, the additional manure 
will be a very great gain to the 
farmer. In fact, in many dis¬ 
tricts, bullocks are fattened for 
this purpose alone, the profit on 
the sale only paying for the 
bought food consumed, and all 
the farm produce given them 
being considered to be repaid by 
the manure thus manufactured. 

The first great punt to attend 
to is to provide sheds or cow¬ 
houses which are at once suffi¬ 
ciently light and well ventilated, 
but free from any direct draught, 
which is apt to cause many 
diseases. Very few, compara¬ 
tively, of the covered yards or sheds hitherto erected art? 
quite 'satisfactory in this respect, the most usual fault 
being draught, arising from the admission of. air in 
the lower part of the building. Indeed, no entirely satis¬ 
factory place, that we are aware of, was ever prqposecL 
to avoid this defect, and at the same time give thorougn 
ventilation, qntil that invented by Mr. H. S. Thompson, of 
Kifklcy Hall, Yorkshire, for his own farm, buildings, and 
recently described by Mr. Morcross in the Journal <of the' 
Royal Agricultural Society, By this plan, the whole of tile 
ventilation is carried on through the roof; the provision 
for that purpose is ample, and the animate are kept in a 
temperature equable and healthy;; whilst, at the same 
time, the plan of construction is the simplest possible, and 
adapted to any scale. In a future paper, pn fattening 
stock, we shall give an illustration of Mr, ihpmpson’s 
principle as adapted to thg genq-al covering-in of the 
homestead in order to sjfrehcr the cattle, but we have here 
only to consider It as applied to a single building or range 
as a cow-shcd «r stall, which may be built on Mr, 
Thompson’s plar* without one farthing’s additional ex¬ 
pense. Instead of the rafters reaching, as usual, from 
the caves to the ridge, they are divided in two. The lower 
length is spiked, as usual, on to 'the eaves and middle 
rafter or parlin, but the upper ones, instead of being with 
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thorn, as usual, are Spiked at the lower end over the lower 
rafters. The laths and tiles are then laid as usual, and 
the effect, as seen in the section, is an opening for ven¬ 
tilation half-way up the roof, along its whole length, equal 
to the depth of the rafters. The upper set of tiles should 
overlap about twelve inches, which will quite prevent the 
■ driving in of rain, and any necessity for louvre boards, 
&c., is avoided. To prevent the air from stagnating in 
a crowded shed, openings may be made in the walls 
nfearer the ground, as far as possible from the animals, and 
covered with perforated zinc. Plenty of light is easily given 
by the unt of a glass tile at intervals, and the whole of the 
work is therefore of the cheapest description possible. 

The most convenient arrangement for the interior of 
' the sheds is also shown in the section. It is best divided 
by wooden partitions into stalls about eight feet wide, 
which will contain two cows; but they may be kept with¬ 
out any partitions at all with no difficulty. Along the 
-lightest side of the shed should run a clear passage four 
; or five feet wide, for the passage of the attendant with the 
! food and water ; and if the number of cows be more than 
half a dozen, it will be a great saving of labour to lay 
down a lind of rails, as shown, when the food can be all 
earned at once in a large truck (B); and by having a tank 
mounted with a small pump, water can be supplied in the 
same way, but a long pipe running along all the troughs 
with a tap,over each, is preferable. If only a few cows 
are kept the railway is not needed. At the end of the 
passage should be the room or house where the food is 
prepared. 

The animals arc most conveniently fastened to posts 
(c), over which is slipped a ring sliding up and down, hav¬ 
ing attached to it a chain long enough to allow the cow 
sufficient liberty. U other modes of fastening arc adopted, 
the cow cannot turn round to lick herself when irritated. 


The floor .should be very slightly inclined towards the 
back,’that the liquid portion of the manure may run into 
the drain (u), and may be pitched, all but the upper 
portion, which should be of hard trodden earth or con¬ 
crete (H), les the cows should injure their knees. If the 
posts are placed about a foot from the rail (r) which 
parts off the passages, the space between is convenient 
for fixing the food and water troughs (<;), as shown in the 
section. These should be raised about 18 inches from 


the ground. 

In large dairies the cows are often placed in double 
rows with a passage between. This has been thought 

* injurious, from the animals breathing on each other; but 
we think if the passage be wide enough the evil must be 
small, unless in the case of plcuro-pncumonia, or other 
infectious disease, 

t Small sheds arc easily arranged on a similar system ; 
and where a ready-made building lias to be made avail¬ 
able^ it is vorily. needful to see that the ventilation be 
perfectly provided somewhere above the level of the 

• animals, which should be screened from draughts, and the 
floor be arranged in some such way as can be easily 
cleansed. 

Ip such sheds—be they large or small—the cows may 
lie boused at night allthrough the year with great advan¬ 
tage. The free use‘of the curry comb is needful, of 
course, and, when followed by a good brushing, especially 
down tlymgs, will keep the skin in beautiful condition* 
and the animal will be contented and happy. * 

Cows require, in ‘an ordlHjry way, decidedly gentle 
treatment; and the importances^ keeping them clean 
and their house well ventilated, canpot very easily be 
over-estimated. A.gopd cow well treated is often a 
’fortune to a poor man, and to the rich*man its possession 
is as often a source of special satisfaction, frorq the 
various v*ys in which'it may be made to minister to the 
family warns. Some of these we shall point out in a 
!Vturv number, and in another section of our work. 


COOKING. 

. SOUPS (continued). N . 

Mulligatawny Soup is a name tho|. may be applied to 
any brown thickened soup highly seasoned with curry 
powder. It probably originated in the demand for soup 
at shBrt notice and the necessity of cooking meat fresh in 
a hot climate. Kill, singe, and empty, a chicken, which 
should be young and tender. # While it» 4 s still warm cut 
it up into small joints, and fry them immediately in plenty 
of butter. When nearly-done enough, take them out. 
and set aside. In the same butter Ixg six or more large 
onions sliced. When done, put them with the bits' of 
chicken. If there is not butter enough, add more, and in 
it brown flour for thickening. Stir in a little good veal 
stock, or chicken, or other broth, if convenient, if not, you 
must be content with water. Then stir in a dessert¬ 
spoonful of curry powder or more, according to the degree 
of heat approved of. Then add the rest of your broth 
to make up the required quantity of soup. Put in your 
onions and bits of chicken, and stew up till the latter are 
quite tender. Season with salt and a little lemon-juice. 
Other spices arc sometimes added, but they are over¬ 
powered by the flavour of the curry powder. Garlic (to 
be fried with the onions) is admissible. You may send up 
boiled rice in a vegetable-dish as an accompaniment to 
mulligatawny soup.--N.B. A chicken killed yesterday, or 
even the day before, will do. A rabbit may be substi¬ 
tuted for the chicken, and even veal or mutton chops. 

All the |’ear Round's Mulligatawny .—Take two 
quarts of water, and boil a fowl; then add to it a white 
onion, a chili, two teaspoonfuls of pounded ginger, two of 
curry powder, one teaspoonful of turmeric, and half a 
spoonful of black pepper, lloil these for half an hour. 
Then fry some small onions and add to the soup. Season 
with salt, and serve up. 

Giblet Soup .—Procure two sets of goose giblets, scald the 
feet and legs to remove the outer skin, cut off the claws. 

Cut off the head, remove the bill and eyes, split it. Cut 
the neck into three, the pinion-bones into two, the liver 
into two, the heart into two, and the gizzard into four 
pieces. Set them on the fire in cold water to stew, re¬ 
membering that fcho liver takes less time, the gizzard 
longer, to cook thoroughly, than the other portions. Then 
proceed exactly afc directed- for ox-tail soup. In some 
markets goose ana duck giblets are sold ready for use, 
except the division above directed. Turkey giblets might 
be used, but it is not customary to truss the bird without 
them. The best giblet soup is from those of the cygnet, 
which is not often to Be had. 

Cabbage So tip. —Put into your soup-kettle (three parts 
full of cold water) a couple of pounds of sweet bacon or 
pork that lias not been too long in salt. This is indispen¬ 
sable. You TQgy add a bit of knuckle of veal, of mutton, 
of gravy beef, or all three. Skim well as they come to a 
boil. Shred into a pail of cold water the hearts of one of 
two cabbages, some carrots, turnips, celery, and leeks. • 
W hen the soup boils, throw all these in, and skim again 
if necessary. When the vegetables are tender without 
falling to,'pieces the soup is cooked. You may thicken 
with a few crashed boiled potatoes. t 

For a true Puri'e of Green Peas .— If th« Reason is 
advanced, take a quart or more.of old dyad dry) peas; 
boil them quite tender, or to a mash, in no more water* 
than will co^pr them, with care not to burn. Squdfeze 
them through a cullender, keeping back the skins. If old 
peas are not had, you mriust use young ones. Boil 
down il. quantity of the juft rest pea shells, squeeze their 
liquor through a cullender, !ind add it t6 the pur/e of old 
peas; stir in the required quantity of good veal stock. 
Season with salt and pepper. Throw in a pint of yqung* * 
green pdas boiled tender, a few fried or toasted bifead 
dice, and serve. ' a 
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Hare Soup, —-Take a fine h$rc, skin and empty it, 
saving the blood, the liver, and tne heart. Cut it up into 
joints, take the eyes from the head, and split it. Cut two 
p&unds of shin of beef into pieces; put these with the 
matrow-borne, the jointed hare, its blood, &a. t into a boiler 
containing a gallon of cold water. Set it on the fire, and 
skim. When it boils throw in three-or four onions halved 
across, two or three ‘carrots sliced, a few peppercorns and 
cloves. As soon as the hare is tender, take out all the 
best joints, jesnove the yreat from the bones, cut them 
into shapely mouthful-pieces, return the bones to the soup, 
and let it boil till all the goodness is got out of them and 
the beef. Half an hour before that time, throw in a bunch 
of sweet herbs ana a small stick of celery. By putting in 
aromatic seasonings too soon, they are driven off with the 
vapour and are lost to the soup. While the sweet herbs 
are communicating their flavour, fry chopped onions in 
butter, brown and thicken with a little flour, moisten with 
a ladleful of soup, and add it to the rest. Then ladle the 
whole through a large-holed cullender, so as to remove 
bones, remains of meat and vegetables, &C. Add the bits 
of hare-meat, and let them simmer in the soup till heated 
through. Season with salt, and serve. A little red 
wine may be added ; if so, it should be mixed in at the 
last moment. If soup is salted at an early period, it is 
apt to become too salt by boiling down, by which it i>> 
spoiled and made uneatable. Hare soup may be height¬ 
ened either with a little anchovy sauce mixed in a basin 
with a ladleful of soup, or with a couple of tablespoonfuls 
of mushroom catchup. People who object to the ‘‘blood’’ 
mentioned in this receipt, will not know it is there unless 
you tell them. In Northern Italy, when poultry are killed 
the blood that comes from them is caught in cups, ancl 
sold for making soups and ragouts. 

Pea Soup, Puree of Dried Peas.- -Steep the peas 
(whether whole or split) overnight in soft water (rain 
water if you can get it;; set them on to boil in the soil 
water, cold. When tender, crush them with a wooden 
spoon through a cullender. • 

For broth you may take almost any—beef, veal, or fowl. 
The boilings from salt meats are often employed, but we 
tin not recommend them. Take rather a couple of hocks 
of pork that have been salted not more than three or four 
nays. Use their boilings with the addition of other stock. 
To this put the pun'e of peas, with ;#urnip chopped small 
and plenty of shredded cejery. Bill till these are nearly 
tender. Then put in a good bunrm of sweet herbs, and 
season with pepper. Before serving* remove the sweet 
herbs only. Send up accompanied by toasted bread- 
dice. Dry sage leaves in a very slow oven; rub them 
to a powder between your hands. Send up this powder 
in a small dish, for each guest to dust into his soup. 
It will keep for some time in a well-corked bottle. You 
may cut spoon-meat pieces of the hocks of pork, and 
throw them into the soup, like the calf’s head in mock 
turtle. 

• There are prepared pea-flours for making Hasty Pea 
Soup. They are convenient, and save considerable 
trouble, but the soup is smoother if the pea-flour is steeped 
overnight. 

Green Pea Soup. —Green pea soup may be; only a sim- 
, plification of J ulienne, i.e., green peas cooked in a good 
stock on consomme. 

, Caoodgomfyup (Mjtigre).— Put your shredded cabbage 

• and other vegetables into a soup-ketlle of boiling watcV, 
%ith a few peppercorns and cloves; ajkl a couple of 

handfuls of chopped aorr&l. Fry onions light brown in 
butter, and mix them with the soup. •When all is quite 
tetter, season with salt. Aju may make it milk cabbage 
soup,* Bp. adding ene-hall* one-third, or less*than that 
quantity of milk. Put a large teacupful of bread-crumbs 
at the bottom of your tureen. After tlrdP last «boil up, 
ydadfc the soup over it, and serve. • 


Small Onion Soup. —Take a large soup-plateful of small * 
onions, such as you would use for pickling; peel them 
carefully, then toss them in a stewpan in butter, with 
a dust of sugar When they arc nicely browned, gra¬ 
dually stir in over them the necessary quantity of stock- 
broth. Give them a boil, season with pepper and salt, 
put fried bread into your tureen, and pour the soup over ‘ 
them. This is one of the soups which has the advantage? * 
of not taking a long time to make when once ihe onions 
are peeled. 

Broth from Essences and Extracts of Meat. —As prepa¬ 
rations of meat called essences or extracts are now largely 
introduced, and are attracting considerable public atten¬ 
tion, we should be wrong in omitting to rmntion them 
here. Their great merit is their convenience, and the 
almost instantaneous promptness with which a basin of 
soup can be served. .The essence must be selected and 
prepared with some care and judgment. If the dose is 
too large, the broth becomes unpalatable. This subject 
lias recently received much attention from members of 
the medical profession and others, various opinions having 
been expressed, but we nevertheless think our readers, like 
ourselves, will prefer relying on an able medical opinion like 
that of Di. Edward Smith than on their owij unsupported. 
These essences are prepared from fresh meat in £uch a 
manner that the fibre and fat are left behind, only the 
ozmazome (or flavouring property), certain salts, and a 
very small quantity of albumen, remain. The quality of 
this food is determined by the first-mentionfcd Substance, * 
and with a teaspoonful of the essence about a pint of 
broth may be made, which, although thin to the palate, is 
as full of the flavour of meat as when beef-lea is prepared 
at home. The salts are not perceptible to the senses, but 
they consist, in part, of phosphates, and are very valuable. 
The albumen is necessarily in very small quantity, from 
the small amount of the extract of meat which is used. 

I iebig’s-essence of meat, however, is a valuable addition 
to a traveller’s stores, since it occupies a very small space, 
and with hot water he may at any time prepare a basin of 
soup in two minutes which would be more useful to him 
than any other fluid. It is particularly suited to those 
who abstain lVhin intoxicating drinks. But when it is 
affirmed that otic omit c of the essence, although derived 
from thirty ounces of beef, contains, nevertheless, the 
nutritive parts of the larger quantity, we hesitate to endorse 
the statement. A considerable amount of fibre, with 
fibrin, gelatine, fat, and sonic albumen, is left behind 
That fibre is digestible is proved by the fart that in 
fresh meat it is nearly all digested; that it is higl|Jy 
nutritious is proved by its chemical composition. Hence, 
where health exists it is best not to throw away this 
material. That it will not .alone, support life is true ; the 
salts necessary to life, and fat highly important to life, are 
absent from it; but that docs not in the least prove that 
it is not of great value as pat t of a dietary. When one 
teaspoonful of the essence lias been dissolved in’about a 
pint of hot water, and seasoned with pepper and salt, it 
forms an agreeable and stimulating beverage, but shquld 
not be regarded as food for every-day use. In this respect 
it must be ranked with tea and coffee. It may be ad van- ’ 
tageovsly thickened by adding a little sago; and vermicelli, 
macaroni, and various Italian pastes, are agreeable and 
proper additions. Its proper place is that of a luxury, 
and in some states of disease it is also a ■finable food; 
but in health, the quantity of nutriment is (bo smalt to 
be computed, and its ar.^n upon nutrition is rather in¬ 
direct, by stimulatipqWhe vital actions, than direct, by 
supplying food. Fdf ordinary use it is better for the house¬ 
wife to make bfeef-tea from shins of beef, so as to obtain 
much gelatine,’br from gravy’beef, and to serve up the 
solid part*as food at the same meal. Our continental 
neighbours cat" their bouilli and pofage at the same meal; 
ai d so should we. * 
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/SOME CHEAP HOME COMFORTS, ODDS AND ENDS. 

j£to$ping l)r(tngklf .—There are manly little things that ' Tofnnkc a Wheel of Fortune for a Raffle.—fat 
-■*: can be .done at a small cost to render home comfortable small children’s parties And for. fancy bazaars wheels 
and home-like j little thirds that oUly want a small of fortune ate often in request. A small old muff-box is 
amount Of patience, goodwill, and energy to execute, and a very good thing; to use for making a wheel of fortune. 
■ which amply repay the trouble they give—not merely in Sew it together jfTtom. Take the lid off andthe top out 
the imperceptible but palpable comfort bestowed by pf the -lid. Sew this on to the bo£ Cut a small square 
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and home-like { little things that otily want a small 
amount rtf patience, good wig;, and energy to execute, and 
which amply repay the tremble they give—not merely in 
the imperceptible but palpable comfort bestowed by 

ilkk. - --- *_ j.- *_1 V?t1» 


them, but by the occupation they give to the mind, filling out of the box on rate side, just large enough to admit the 
.up those odd moments of time that arc too often listlessly band. Entirely cover the beat and thq^quare cut out 
dandled or idly gossipped away, and affording that con- with coloured paper. The square must be covered , both 
atom round of useful employment that keeps the mind sides. The box must have a straight piece , pasted round 
cheerful, and thus helps materially the health of the body., it, and turned down at the ends, and over thfe, at the ends, 
It is remarkable bow handy a lady can be with a two rounds of paper pasted on. Scarlet morocco paper 
hammer and nails, a§ well as with a thread and needle, if i is the best to use, or yellow morocco paper. Cut out 


she will bid try. For carpentering she 
Should t'use a good firm hammer, not too daaa 
Slight, and yet not too heavy for her 
atreqgth, ana not hold it near the head, 
but from the end, when she strikes. 
ilttcha tool will cost about ninepencc. 

The small houses in the suburbs of 
London, and also in the country, axe #8|h 

generally veiy slightly built, and abound 
m’ crevices and ^draughts. One of the **' *’ 

first fixings to be done on entering a 
new house is to remedy this in the best way wc can. 

To remedy draughts, first fortify the spaces round the 
usually ill-fitting doors of a new house. This is once for 


the paper covering the Sole when the 
paste is dry. Bind the bole and the 
square of card both round with ribbon 
of one colour. Fix the square to the 
top of the hole with a ribbon bow. At 
the opposite side sew a loop of elastic 
under a bow pf ribbon to the square 
and a nook on the box, over which the 
j.. a loop can be fastened to shut the door 

v *' over the hole. For the stand a square 

of wood larger than the round is needed. 
Get two bill-files—those without wooden ends, but only 
wire rings, are best—nail these down to the two ends of 


spaces round the wire rings, are best—nau these down to the two ends ot 
This is once for the piece of wood with tin tacks, so that they can have 
ally a quantity of the hooks thrust through the sides of the barrel, and 
f the process. If that it can turn on them. Before adding the barrel, 
One shiUing however, cut strips of the paper and cover the wires of 
■i.11 the bill-files spirally, and run 


tssqf T ~ 


not, buy about three yards of felt carpet One shilling I however, cut strips of the paper 
and ninepencc ayard is enough ^the to 

to give for a wide width. Cut gold 

may be a little narrower. With ~ S/—* with 

tin tacks place these strips all I __ Ym jMel put h 

round the part of the door that on ea 

do.w JTHO^the dooroa^ ^lf files, 

purpose blackdhdoth --about to f fm 

one^ shilling and tenpence a cannc 

what looS'still^better, scarlet *' ’’ ' ora 

twilled binding, inch wide. . ‘ wheel 

Fasten this with tacks also found the windows, but not j inches of card, blank and figurci 






gold paper at distances over 
this; then cover the stand 
with the morocco paper, and 
put handsome Jjows of ribbon 
on each of the hooks of the 
fiies, just to hklc the bole in 
the barrel. Both barrel and 
stand may be ornamented with 
gold. Strips of embossed gold 
paper laid on both a little way 
in from the edges, and stars or 
other objects stamped in gold 
tinsel, may be used according 
to fancy. When a muff-box 
cannot be had, make the barrel 
of bonnet-board, cutting the 
round ends by a bow pencil 
or a cheese-plate. To use the 
wheel, fill it inside with square 
figured. Hold the, stand with 


as to interfere with their free opening. The street and j the hands on the tabic. Whilst the company gently turn 
area doors musjt not be forgotten. j the barrel by a playful stroke, open the door and draw. 

.Mat *-—Mats should be laid outside all doors to stop j It must not be used roughly, of course. We fix it on 
draughts. These mats ought to fit the doors exactly the table by the help of a screw pin-cushion, 
and completely. If they do not they arc ornamental Hiring Furniture. —Sometimes, where people* Cannot 
artel not useful. The old square mat is now seldom be sure of permanent employment in tbe same place, it 
in requisition in any save large houses with spacious tony be advisable to hire, not purchase, furniture. This 
landings. The narrow mat, twelve inches wide, not only can always be done by applying to a broker, who, for new 
■Ser**8*il purposes of use, but looks best in limited space, articles, will charge 20 per cent, on the value, for second* „ 
Those of sheepskin are handsome and efficient; but hand about to; the repairs come out of his ppeket, hat 
for upper bed-room doors excellent mats mav be made tire owner bears the loss of the ordinary wear 'and tear. - 


room doors excellent mats may be made the owner bears the loss of the ordinary vpeor 'and tear;. 


of cloth Cp&itrgs, sewn on to canvas in innumerable loops This plan of hiring is more economical than purchasing 
as closely as possible, hist, i-i*jHngs of felt carpet, or even furniture for an uncertain or limited residence—it being * 
old stuff dresses. : "ean be m iliseuN^Tf eld material is used, a well-known jSct that sales never realise half the original 
wtfsh it quite clean first, then cut. itn. inch-wide strips six outlay. Agftin, if^is better to. hire than run in debt— 

< inches long, and sew them to tb-r foundation as dose to hire, however, with the intention of famishing by 
together as possible. Fig. 1 shows the loop, and where | degrees, hiying by a settled'- sum far the .purpose, ana 
the Stitches are made to sew it on ; Fig. 2. hpw the rows of | buying for ready money*, always the cheapest and best 
loops ate sown close, one oxer the other. The next flaw j way. In this way, setting their wits together to econo* 
is, of course, placed as> close Upon the last as possible. j misc from* the first, and .taking every opportunity 
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teaming the art . of home manufacture, man)' a young 
couple might* start m life with lighter hearts, and free 
from the ahxiety of a first debt The very necessity for 
economy, and for setting aside a portion of the weekly 
wages, would conduce to habits of regularity and self- 
sacrifice. As each article was bought, its 
fellow amongst the hired furniture could be 
returned to the broker; and thus, bit by bit, 
the expense be lessened. 

To remove Of ease from Carpets .—Scrape 
and pound together equal quantities of mag¬ 
nesia ami fujiers-earth, and mix them into 
a paste with boiling water. Lay this as hot 
as possible on the grease spots, and leave it 
to ary. When it is quite dry brush it off, and, 
the grease will be found to liave disappeared. 

Hot Buttered Toast .—The art of making 
really good toast is little understood, and 
this is largely the reason why it is so often 
denounced as unwholesome. A slice of 
bread burnt on the two outer surfaces, with 
its interior in a moist, 
waxy condition, has 
no right to be called 
toast, but is rather a 
compound of Char¬ 
coal and tough, heavy, 
sodden dbugh, in 
which condition it is 
certainly and seri¬ 
ously unwholesome. 

But a slice of bread, 
not too thick, just 
browned on the out¬ 
side, but thoroughly 
baked through, is 
wholesome and’plea¬ 
sant food, which may 
be fearlessly eaten. 

The way to toast 
bread thus is to 
keep it at the right 
distance from the 
fire, so that it 
may be toasted 

throughout before the outer* surface p over¬ 
done—in other words, not to toast it too 
fast. Concerning the buttering of hot Poast 
we may add another hint or two. An ill- 
toasted slice of bread does not absorb the 
butter, but allows it to remain in a mass on 
the surface. A slice of properly-toasted 
bread, on the contrary, allows the butter 
to permeate every part of it, and to all 
parts equally. Butter in the one cascMs 
# too heavy for the stomach; b«t when thus 
intimately associated with the whole mass 
of the food, in finely divided and proper 
proportions, its character is entirely changed, 
and it becomes wholesomely nutritious. 

Superfluous Boxes might always be con¬ 
certed into settees in the bed-rooms, on the 
landings* tp even in sitting-rooms; what are 
otherwise nfflsances, ki mis way becoming 
• oqjaments and of great use. Covers may be 
made of chintz or damask. Make a piece the shape of the 
top, and add a Wox-pleateu flounce round it. The top, 
if stuffed as a Cushion wijh sAittle flock, is improved. 

Btuckmg. —Take of ivorililaek and treacle-*of each 
three ounces, of spermaceti ou 005 ounce, and of vinegar 
. oncjjint. Mix all well together, and let it stand for some 
time before using. This has been recommend^! to* us as 
iffa excellent blacking, * 





How to moke same very pretty and ektep Table and ' 
other OrmmetUs.—^to complete our present instalment of 
“ Odds and Ends,” we add some instructions suggested ' 
whilst writing our-recent articles on paper flower-making. 

It struck us mat the alabaster vases ana other ornaments 
generally purchased to show such bouquets 
were, very costly, and beyond the reach of • 
many of our readers. Not long apt we 
saw a beautiful and choice group of Wax 
flowers, mounted under a glass shade,. in* 
a vase apparently of white coral, which 
had been made for a very trifling sum and 
without much trouble, as follows*—Take a 
long-necked wine-bottle, with a rounded bend, 
and with a coil of flexible white cap-wire 
twine it all over to resemble coral, like Fig. 

2, interlacing it in every way. The spikes 
cm the coral are merely loops twisted toge¬ 
ther. Fig. 3 shows the effect round' the 
bottle. It must not be joined below the line 
indicated by A and B, but the coral work 
continued, only not 
fastened an 011c side, 
so that the bottle can 
be slipped out After¬ 
wards link this part 
together. Cover it 
all over closely .with 
white Berlin wool, 
twisted round aad 
round. Melt enough 
white virgin wax in a 
pipkin to dip the 
vase in, holding it 
by a wool thread; or 
pour the wax over 
and over it, melting 
it afresh as it con¬ 
geals, till you have 
1 a good imitation 
__ of branch coral. 
r ' When quite hard, 
fill the inside en¬ 
tirely with dried 
moss. The flowers 
arc placed in the usual way in it. A basket 
constructed on the same principle is also 
very pretty. Baskets are now generally 
adopted for flowers without handles ; but, if 
the coral is skilfully made, the handle will 
prove a charming addition. 

The work may be varied by covering the 
wire with scarlet Berlin wool instead of whit% 
and mixing some powdered vermilion with 
the wax, stirring it up just before pouring 
on the basket. 

An ornament for the dinner-table is not* 
difficult to contrive in the same way. Mage 
three plates of different sizes in the coral; half' 
a garden stick is to be used for tire stem, 
coated wit!) wax. GqJ a round of wood, half 
an inch thick, an inch wider than the coral 
stand at the base ; cover it with crimson 
velvet, and put a wreath of ivy-leaves round 
it; arrange ;> wrettfh round the stem. 
Put a little dried mo^yvery tightly in each coral-plate 
at the centre, leaving *rie edges free, and arrange floweft 
on them. The coral cup at the top can be made separate 
from the stand, #nd added last. Fill these weft with 
moss and flowers. Fig. 5 shows the stand j Fig. 6 one of 
the plates. The* cup at the top can be made over a jelly- 
glass. Fig. 7 shows the stand dreSscd. White corat: is 
the best for this purpose. * 
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THE REARING AND MANAGEMENT OF 
CHILDREN. 

X.—DIETARY IN EARLY CHILDHOOD. 

As a general rule the appearance of the different kinds of 
teeth may be taken as an indication of the description of 
nourishment most suitable to the growing frame. Thus, 
- till about the age of from five to eight months— i.e., while 
the gums are in a toothless state—milk shquld constitute 
' the mod of a healthy babe. Between the tenth and six- 
tfeenth month the teeth next the front, and also the first 
double teeth, are generally cut. About that time the food 
may be made to assume a more substantial nature, gradu¬ 
ally increasing in quality and quantity until about the 
twentieth month, when the canine teeth may be expected 
‘to appear. At this period, if the child be healthy, an 
evident want of some sort of animal food will generally be 
apparent. Weak beef-tea, mutton, veal, or chicken-broth 
thickened with rusks, will then be found excellent nourish¬ 
ment. Not, however, until between the twentieth and 
thirty-sixth month, when the second molar teeth are 
generally cut, is it advisable to give solid meat in the 
form consumed by adults. 

The above is the order of diet suggested by the struc¬ 
ture of the teeth and the time of their appearance. De¬ 
viations must, of course, occur in the varied circumstances 
of life under which children are liable to be brought up; 
but the nearer we can follow Nature’s dictates in the 
rearing of the young the greater are the chances of secur¬ 
ing the inestimable boon of a sound mind in a healthy 
body. Later in life, when the pressure of necessity 
compels young men and women to live under condi¬ 
tions adverse to the true principles of health, little 
choice may be left as to the mode of living to observe. 
Throughout childhood, however, the first care of the' 
guardians of the young should be to approach as nearly 
as possihlc to the highest standards of dietary. 

'flic circumstance which is most liable to frustrate true 
nourishment in food is the habit of pampering the appetite 
of children by the giving of sweetmeats. Plain sugar is 
not an unhealthy article of food. On the contrary, sugar 
is with many children an indispensable item in their diet. 
The natural food of infants is very ‘sweet, and many 
' substitutes would probably be rejected if it were not for 
the appetising presence of sugar. The notion that sugar 
has the effect of decaying teeth is not well founded. In 
order to be a healthful addition to a meal, however, sugar 
should be taken in its simple form , and should not be 

* eaten at intervals between meals. The Inevitable result 
of giving sweetmeats, chocolate, bon-bons, &c., is to dis- 
inchne the appetite for plain wholesome food. If such 
treats must be given, a lump of plain loaf-sugar answers 

f; the purpose of a gift or reward, and can do no injury. 

Salt is a necessary as well as a welcome seasoning in 
infants’ food. A few grains should be in every kind of 
food—always intermixed. 

* , Farinaceous articles being especially adapted to the 
digestive powers of young children, may constitute a 

f* largo proportion of their dietary. The variety is almost 
endless, but. only those should be selected as staple 
articles of food which, contain the principal elements of 
nourishment. Of these the chief is plain wheaten flour. 
It is worth taking some pains to procure unadulterated 
flour for 'nursery use. Having done so, a good mode of 
preparing the meal is.to boi^a handful of flour, tied up in 
a cloth, till perfectly cuokcdTwluch may be known by the 
"flour appearing like a hard l>am Turn the flour out of 
the cloth, and, whenever waited, add about a dessert¬ 
spoonful of flour to half a pint of milk, mixed together 
"gradually, and afterwards boiled for a few minutes. Some 
persons recommend baked flour. The only objaction 
against a he latter is that baked flour is liable to get 
burnt in the oven, and becomes, consequently, much less 


digestible, Baked flour used in the' manner above de¬ 
scribed is very useful to arrest exoesSive relaxation of the 
bowels, to which’many children are subject. * 

'Oatmeal porridge is excellent food for children of 
advanced growth. Owing, however, to the flinty par¬ 
ticles of the husk of the grain, which have an irritating 
effect on the bowels of most young children, oatmeal is 
less generally used than wheaten flour. Oatmeal, to be 
easily digested, requires to be well boiled. If made with 
milk, oatmeal porridge is a highly nutritious meal, and is 
well adapted for a school-boy’s breakfast. 

Properly prepared barley is a favourite and excellent 
food for infants. By the process of preparation much of 
the indigestible portion of the husk should be removed. 
Barley in .the above form is often successfully used 
whenever a laxative effect is desired to be produced. 

Rice is not extensively used in English dietary, except 
as a thickening for soups or for making puddings. A* an 
addition to a substantial meal, plain boiled rice, eaten 
with jam or treacle, is much in favour, and is a good 
substitute for a pudding composed of flour, ,suet, &c., 
without the indigestible properties of the latter, if eaten 
after a full meal. An excellent and most nourishing rice 
pudding may be made in the following manner:—Take 
six ounces of rice. Wash and pick it clean. Cover it 
with cold water till the grain looks swollen. Pour off the 
water, and add one pint and a half of milk, two ounces of 
finely-chopped beef suet, a tablespoonful of moist sugar, 
a little nutmeg, and a pinch of salt. Work the suet well 
into the rice before setting the dish in the oven. This 
pudding should be baked slowly. The above rice pudding 
is one of the cheapest and most nourishing that can be 
compounded. If eaten cold, with the addition of a little- 
jam, it may constitute a pleasant and healthy meal in 
summer time, when the appetite sickens at anything like 
animal food. 

Arrowroot is the least nutritious of the farinaceous 
articles in general use, and should not be relied on for 
nourishing properties. Arrowroot is soothing to an irritated 
state of digestion, but is no “ stay by ” when lengthy 
intervals in taking food are observed. Arrowroot made 
with milk is nourishing, inasmuch as the milk itself con¬ 
stitutes the nutriment; but water arrowroot possesses 
scarcely any noui\ ;hing property. 

Fresh eggs arel-jn invaluable article of food. Stale 
eggs are most penC-cious. The best mode of cooking eggs 
for young children is to coddle them. This may be easily 
done by filling a basin, containing a pint and a half, with 
boiling water, and setting the basin aside by the fire, 
closely covered, for seven or eight minutes. The basin 
and its covef should be previously heated. At the expira¬ 
tion of the time stated the egg will be found thoroughly 
set and entirely aatable. The white of boiled eggs is not 
wholesome for young children, and seldom even agrees 
with adults. 'Eggs used in puddings composed of farina¬ 
ceous substances should be well beaten, and added just 
before the pudding is sent to table. Any browning of the 
eggs takes from their nutritious properties. 

Fish is an agreeable change of food, but is very inferior 
in value tq. beef and mutton. The best kinds for young 
children are whiting, smelts, and soles. As family fare 
hsh is to be regarded rather as an expensive luxury than 
profitable food, therefore it is not necessary-dilate in 
this place on its use. If fish be giver, to children it 
requires the greatest nicety in cooking to be wholesome. 
Melted butter and highly-seasoned sauces should be 
avoided. 

Cooked vegetables of n^Jt ..kinds are a very useiu* 
vehicle {for conveying animal food in ijs lightest form to 
young children. A well-steamed potato, or head of cauli¬ 
flower, ov«r which gravy from a joint has been pompd, is, 
as fine a,repast as can be prepared for a child, ^.ln ‘he 
absence of pure meat gravy a well-made cup of bcef-a a 
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may be added, a receipt for making which will b^,found 
on another*page. The beef ncedjjotbe wasted; covered 
afresh with cold water, and left to simmer for a time, it 
makes an excellent stock for use 4 instead of cold water. 
One pound of meat to a pint of water ia about the propor¬ 
tion generally prescribed for young children and invalids. 

The best shces of meat at the family table should be 
reserved for the little ones. Joints dressed for the chil¬ 
dren’s dinner should be sent up without any made gravy 
in the dish. The surplus gravy which flows from the 
joint should be saved for the following day’s dinner, when 
a slice of tender meat put into pure gravy at boiling heat 
is nearly equal in nourishment to a cut from a freshly 
cooked joint. 

Littfo folks' should be encouraged to feed slowly, and 
therefore, if possible, a hot-water plate should be supplied 
to each child. There is no difficulty in supplying this 
luxury if ordinary soup plates are to be had. A plate of 
the latter kind filled with boiling water, over which the 
dinner plate is placed, forms a very good substitute. 

The most suitable joints for children are those in 
which there is little fat. Neither should burnt sk>n be 
given them. It is easy to produce a distaste for animal 
food by acts of oversight, and such acts should be guarded i 
against. Very young children, if once disgusted with fat,' 
seldom recover the habit of eating any, and thereby lose 
much nourishment. Mild fat of beef or mutton, if very 
finely minced and mixed with lean meat, is seldom de¬ 
lected, but lumps of fat are almost inv ariably refused. 

In early childhood meat daily is not always considered 
necessary. In the interval the principal meals should be 
of a higher Class of nourishment than the minor meals 
consist of. As growth increases, with children reared in 
towns meat is very desirable for the principal daily meal. 

hats of most kinds are valuable, and children should 
be accustomed early to partake of such food. Bacon is 
excellent nourishment, and may be eaten when fresh meat 
is not served. * 

The habit of giving children much bread and butter, to 
the exclusion of other substances, is an error liable to be 
contracted from the facility of providing the meal. The 
practice is to be condemned, not only on the score of 
deficiency of nourishment, but on that of economic value. 
The butter sold in towns is seldom 'jfiat it professes to lie, 
and is liable to be competed of iitjerior fats artfully dis¬ 
guised. Instead of paying a high price for an article of 
fictitious value, it is far better to make use of substances 
that are known to be of genuine quality- of such are lard 
and dripping. The latter is genqjally plentiful in families, 
and is far preferable as nourishment to the so-called butter 
generally sold. As for lard, nothing is easier than for a 
good housewife to prepare the lard usycl in her household. 
In point of price and quality the provisions thus used will 
be found doubly profitable. » . 

Bakers’ breadj which forms a staple article of food with 
children living in towns, is in experience, and generally 
speaking, a most unprofitable form of nourishment. If 
bread cannot be made at home, it is advisable t(f sub¬ 
stitute some article of food which shall prevent craving 
for a baker’s loaf. * 

A more general use of soup, thickened with any of the 
farinaseaus articles described, would lessen the appetite 
for bakets*b*ead. No more nourishing meal, for instance, 
^han a well-compounded basin of pea soup can be 
imagined. If to the soup added stock liquor and a cer¬ 
tain quantity oftclarificd beef dripping, most of the consti¬ 
tuents of first-class food present in this simple dish. 

Vegetable soups in whirin slices of bread nog put care¬ 
fully Triad in-dripping or lift'd and cut into dice, are very 
fid food, infinitely superior tb the meals of bread and 
t Uer accompanied by tea or coffee, which t<»o often 
■ constitute the nursery breakfast and tea from one ycut’s 
end, f.o the other. 


HOUSEHOLD DECORATIVE ART. 

VIII.—MODELLING IN CLAY FOR AMATEURS. 

In the art of sculpture, modelling in clay forms the most 
important part of the work of the artist. In the forma¬ 
tion of a marble statue, the first process consists in 
making a clay model; from this a cast is taken in plaster 
of Paris, and an exact copy in marble is carve-' from the 
plaster cast. The after labours of casting and carving 
may be, and are indeed generally, left almost entirely* 
to workmen ; but the model, in which the design* is 
shown, and in which all the artistic qualities of the 
work, such as composition, form, and expression, arc 
evinced, must be the work of the artist himself. Model¬ 
ling is thus, in the hands of the professed sculptor, 
considered, and not without sufficient reason, as th’e 
highest and most difficult of the arts. AU modelling, 
however, is not necessarily high art, does not ncccssarily 
demand great artistic powers, and is not necessarily 
difficult. It is an art of wide application to merely 
decorative purposes. In the common articles of use in 
our houses, almost all the cast ornamental portions are 

J iroduced by modelling in clay. The scroll-work and 
oliage on our fenders and fire-grates, the* brass orna¬ 
ments on our lamps and gas-fittings, even the figures 
and flowers on our earthenware, when they are raised 
above the surface, aie all reproductions from designs 
originally made by this process; and these things are 
the work of persons whom no one would think of calling 
artists. In fact, the difficulty of modelling, when con¬ 
sidered as a part of sculpture, consuls in the difficulty of 
attaining a just knowledge of composition, of the forms 
and proportions of the human figure, and not in the 
management of the material. The material itself and 
the means of manipulating it arc of extreme simplicity; 
and, with a little attention and perseverance, far less 
than would be necessary to produce anything in the 
remotest degree satisfactory in drawing or painting, 
the amateur may arrive at such results in modelling as 
will afford considerable pleasure. * 

Apart from the gratification to be derived from the 
art as an occupation for leisure time—and this is no 
slight one, for lew things arc more delightful than to 
see actual forms growing under our hands—modelling 
may, in various ways, be made to conduce to the beauty 
of a home. Vases, brackets, pedestals, and other deco¬ 
rative articles, may be produced and ornamented with 
original designs, or with animals or foliage copied from 
nature, as fancy or taste may dictate. Afterwards, Us 
the beginner grows more accustomed to the work, and 
becomes desirous of higher efforts, he may attempt a 
medallion or bust of a friend. IJis work, in the latter 
case, will probably not be quite equal to C’hantrey’s ; l^it 
if he copies faithfully the features of his sitter, he will 
have the satisfaction of preserving in an imperishable 
manner the actual form of his friend’s face, and of 
giving a likeness which will show him from all pointsTjf 
view, and one which will therefore have a value* no 
photograph can possess. We have already spoken of 
the simplicity of the means and materials employed ; 
the) have another quality which will equally recommend 
them for amateur use, that is, their extreme cheapness. 
For a few shillings the beginner may furnish himself 
with everything requisite. Ladies nded not fear to 
handle the clay on the ground* of its being dirty ; the 
clay used for modeling is in its nature clean, and is, 
indeed, used in doiffcstic life for cleaning purposes, niftier 
the name or pfpe-clay. It is by no means disagreeable 
to the touch, atid wipes or washes from the hands with 
the greatest ease, cleansing them as soap docs ; and* in 
nfodeiling on‘a small scale there is nothing that may 
not, by exercising a little care, be done without incon¬ 
venience in a clrawing-room. * 



Material—Various kinds of clay are occasionally used, 
but for-general purposes, and certainly far mn&eurs, the 
best is Devonshire pipe-clay. This may be obtained in 
a’ state fit fot use a,t any pipe-'tndker’a. at potteries, or at 
the shops of* most plaster-figure moulders. The .cost, 
-when bought hi small quantities, will not exceed one 
pentyr per .pound, and in large ’quantities will be much 
less ; a quarter of a tan may be had at from* ten to 
fifteen shillings. A single shilling’s worth will suffice for 
a beginner. For works on a large scale, sand is some¬ 
times mixed, with the clay to make it handle more freely; 
aid where very delicate finish is required, as in the 
minute figures in silversmiths’ work, a certain proportion 
of greas<rh occasionally added; but, for ordinary pur¬ 
poses, the clay may be taken as the pipe-maker prepares 
It for his own use. In consistency it should be rather 
softer tban putty, and more nearly resembling that of 
buttef. It will generally be about right in this respect 
when procured; should it, however, be too stiff, it may 
be softened by the addition of a little water—wrapping 
it fn a wet doth will do it most effectually ; if too soft, 
exposure to the air will soon 
harden it sufficiently. It is most 
desirable that it should always 
be kept.at the degree of moisture 
proper for work. Let the ama¬ 
teur, then, procure a glazed 
earthen pan with a well-fitting 
lid, such as'he can bay at any 
earthenwstro shop for about two 
shillings. In it the clay should 
be placed with *so much water 
as w^ll barely cover the bottom. 

From this there will be no sea* 
sible'escape of moisture, and the 
clay will remain in the same state 
for months. After the clay has 
been used, it will be necessary, 
in order to prepare it for employ* 
nient a second time, to break it 
into pieces of about the size of 
walnuts, and then place in a pan 
with so much water may be 
needed to bring it to its original 
s^atcas regards moisture. When 
soaked, it must be thoroughly 
beaten up with an iron bar, and whilst that operation 
is being performed, all fragments of plaster of Paris, 
end other foreign substances, which may happen to 
have become mixed with it, must be carefully picked 
out If the beating is not done thoroughly, in such 
a manner as to reduce the whole to one uniform con¬ 
sistency, some difficulty will be found, when the clay is 
died, in obtaining an even surface, and the work will 
have the appearance technically known as “lumpy;” 
but if the beating up is done properly, the clay will 
become of better quality with each successive using. 
The waiter remembers some clay being given to him, as 
of superlative excellence, by a well-known bid sculptor, 
which had been constantly manipulated for more than 
thirty years, 

Tools, —The necessary tools are few and $implc. The 
more important, which are used for pushing, smoothing, 
and scraping, arc generally made of box-wood, but some¬ 
times of Wne or ivory, and are usually about six or seven 
inches long, Half a dozen of these, of useful shapes, 
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Modelling tools may be bought of any large artists’ 
colourman, and wifi cost from sixpence* to cightpeace 
each,; but any person can make toe wooden ones, for 
himself with a knife, a file, and a piece of sand-paper. 
In the cut below ate given several of the most, useful 
shapes. The illustration will furnish patterns to the 
maker, and guide the purchaser; for nothing is more 
common than for die beginner to select tools from the 
great variety shown to him which, in his after practice. 
He will find of no service whatever. It'WnH also be well 
to have two or three snail .hog-hair and .camel-hair 
pencils, a pair of compasses, and a piece -of sponge,-of 
close and regular texture. If he is ambitious of modelling 
life-size busts, the amateur will also require callipers, 
for taking exact measurements of the bead, and a 
“ banker ” or modelling stool. This is simply a strongly- 
made stool of about three feet six inches high and 
eighteen inches diameter at the top. The top must be 
made of double thicknesses of board, and .the upper 
portion so contrived as to turn, by means of a pivot, 
upon the lower, for the purpose of allowing the bust to 
be freely moved in any direction. 
Sometimes a screw is also intro¬ 
duced which allows the modeller 
to raise or lower his work at 
pleasure ; but this latter con¬ 
trivance is not absolutely neces¬ 
sary, and tends to make tl e stool 
unsteady. Any carocnter will 
construct the “banker” for a 
few shillings ; but neither this 
nor the callipers will be needed 
by the majority of amateur mo¬ 
dellers, and none will require 
them at the outset. 

The First Lesson.— Let us 
now suppose that our intending 
amateur has furnished himself 
with all necessary appliances, 
and is ready lor his initiatory 
lesson. For his first attempt he 
will do well not to choose a sub¬ 
ject demanding gTcat delicacy 
of execution or minute finish. 
In whatever style he may o/ter- 
^ wards propose to work, lie 
cannot do better than begin by making a copy from a 
plaster cast of apportion of one of the antique statues. 
Let him take a mask (that is the face only) of, say, the 
Apollo Belvedere, whim will be admirable for the pur¬ 
pose. He ca.. buy it of any plaster-figure moulder for a 
shilling. It may, be well, briefly, to give reason? for 
selecting this. It .*is, in the first place, large (somewhat 
larger than life—what is called “ heroic ” size), and thus 
almost every part can be modelled with the thumbs and 
fingers, without much recourse being had to tools—fot , 
learning how to master the clay wkh the tools c 4 
Natures providing is a great point in the artthe 
modeller will soon see that wherever they can be brought 
| to bear they are infinitely preferable to any other, and 
1 the earlier he learns to use them in his course Of, study 
the better. In the second place, in this mask all the ' 
surfaces are broad, and the forms clearly defiiyd 4 *~there 
is nothing to peiplex or distract the novice Thirdly, 
it is a face full of beauty, and the task of copying it; 
whatever difficulties, may arise, cannot be otherwise than 



w$I be sufficient. One or two “Wh" tools "should also, a delightful one. Before beginning, a,'piece of aboard, 
be bought. The wire tool consists of a little piece of; must be procured some two fast long by eighteen inches 
round wood to serve as a handle, into bojh ends of which ! broad, and this must bo propped on the table j/gsmlh a 
pipces of bent brass wire, flattened and serrated, are in- i manner as to form an inclined plane, sloped at such an 
serted. This instrument will be found of value wheq it j angle as is most convenient to the student Totvards-rme 
is necessary to scrape- away the clay more deeply than ; end the plaster cast must be fixed; then, with the sponge, 
n conveniently be done with one of wood or bone 1 the other Half of the board’must be slirirtly wetted forft 


can 
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the purpose of*making the clay* adhere. This ,’being 
done, begin rptighljKto wdld up the clay upon it, till the 
general forpts of the model correspond with those of the 
Hi.pt-- And here ft will be well to define the essential 
differences Of procedure In the arts of carving and 
modelling. The carver cuts down through his material 
till he* reaches the required form ; thflf* modeller, on the 
contrary, builds up to it This the beginner will <J« well 
to bear in mind ; he must not place a great mass of clay 
on his model ami then cut it into shape—that would be 
carving; but, In roughing out, keep his weak somewhat 
smaller and thinner man he intends it eventually to be, 
and reach the final form by laying on small portions of 
clay wherever thtty are required, and then smoothing 
them, down.; continuing the process till the model in 
every part becomes an exact copy of the plaster cast. 
This should be done, as far as is practicable, with the 
thumb and finger, and by preference with the thumb. 
On the smaller parts, such as the mouth, nostrils, and 
eyes, he will be obliged to use his tools; but where he 
can he should use those which most nearly resemble : 
thumbs in shape, and should proceed with them in the i 
manner before 


THE HOUSE. t 

WATER SUPPLY (continued). 

The materials from which water-ciatems are made vary 
according to the means, requirements, and fancy of those 
who employ them—from the humble and unpretending 
barrel of the cottager to the costly iron tank of the manu¬ 
facturer or theatrical lessee—and there are ample reasoift • 
why different materials and forms of construction shrink! 
be had recourse to. Cisterns may be placed at the trip 
of a building, and |o arranged that a large body of water • 
may, in case of accident from fire, be poured rapidly ahd 
forcibly downward. In such a case as this it is. highly 
necessary that great strength, combined with comparative 
lightness and facility of attachment, should be possessed 
by the arrangement. Galvanised sheet-iron, angled and- 
gtrdered, is perhaps the best material that* could be ctn J 
ployed.' . It not unfrequently happens that a cavity 
excavated in the earth beneath some back-kitchen ; floor 
is made use of as a chamber for the spring-up of water. 

In such a situation as this, if on would be inapplicable, 
and it is therefore usual to employ brickwork evenlycovered 

with Roman ce~ 


recommended, 
that is by laying 
on and smooth¬ 
ing down. 

Scraping and 
pushing in the 
day will some 
times be neces¬ 
sary ; but they 
should ahvaysjie 
avoided if possi¬ 
ble. The form 
having been at¬ 
tained, it will be 
necessary to give 
a good surface to 
the whole. After 
long practice 
this can be done 
almost entirely 
by the thumb; 
but the beginner 
will require some 
mechanical aid. 



ntent. Tt is a 
very common 
custom to place 
cisterns of mo¬ 
derate capacity 
on the outside 
of dwelling- 
houses, where 
they are mount¬ 
ed on brickwork 
supports, and 
protected from 
the intrusion 
of foreign sub¬ 
stances by a 
small roof. This 
is probably the 
most common 
form of cistern 
used in this coun¬ 
try ; and, without 
question, the 
best material for 
its construction 


Let him take a small piece of coarse cotton is cut and planed slate, as produced at the Delabole and 
stocking (which will have a kind of ribbed texture), some other of our great slate quarries. So admirably is this 
wet it slightly, wrap it round his thumb, and pass it stone adapted for use in the arts, that it is worked with th? 
firmly over the clay ; the result will be a generally greatest ease with the saw, plane, chisel, and drill. Huge 
smooth surface, hut marked with ribs from the texture planks—as they may be called—of clean blue slate are first 
of the stocking. To remove these marks the sponge i reduced to the required size and thickness by saws And 
must be made damp but not wet, ahd dabbed gently i planes driven by engine-power. They are then measure*^ 
and regularly over the model. The smaller parts, which j ruled, grooved at the edges, fitted together with reds, 
cannot Well be got at in these processes, vfilt only remain which arc nutted and screwed at their ends. These bars 

• to be finished. They will look hard and crude from the | pass through boles, drilled for their reception, outride the 
tools, and- must be softened down with the hog-hair and | joining groove or rabbet, thus admitting of the five 
camel-hair brushes; the mask will then be completed. j pieces constituting the cistern (viz., the two sides, tvto 
ip the earlier operations it will be well to keep the j ends, and bottom) being either put together or taken 
model almost as moist as the clay before use ; later, as : apart by the use of a common nut-spanner. Every, 
the work is nearly finished, it should be ’allowed to | cistern of this kind has a match-mark cut on each of its 

‘become a little harder, but it should never become very \ nieces,and the contents in gallons painted on tlie outside, 
hard. W*impever necessary, water may be sprinkled on | Lead cisterns we have already referred to as being highly 

# with the sponffe ; and’ between the intervals of work the j objectionable as reservoirs for the reception of water ip- 

model should be covered with a wet cloth ; if it is left | tended for either drinking .or cujjnary purposes. As a 
for inany successive days, ft should also fie wrapped in j lining for a closet-cistern, or in situations where rain-water 
a piece of oil-cloth., ; is stored up for washing, gardening, or general cleaning-up 

Some may imagine that*fpr a first attempt, the subject i purposes, lead answers well enough. Do not, however, 
we Bavd suggested is too difficult; but years Sf experi- ! allow water so collected on any pretence to be either made 
ence in the practical teaching sf modelling have con- i use of in tha kitchen, or given to horses, cattle, pouftty, Or 

' vi^-idfl us' that this is not the case, the fonfcs, although ! dogs. When barrels are used to contain water intended 
’•«nn#d and beautiful, being siigplc and readily understood. ■ for general household use, they should be first well scraped 
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on fae inside, and then be carefully lined with a thick 
' coating of dean, well-melted pitch. An unpleasant taste 
will be communicated to the water for a snort time, but 
this is greatly decreased by the use of a good-sized 
cabbage-net full of charcoal. This should have a stone 
placed in it, in order to make it sink. Fasten a 
. string to its top; let it hang at about the centre of 
the cade; lay a stick across the top of the barrel, and 
fasten your string to its middle; your charcoal-nfet will 
thus be suspended just at mid-water, where it should 
cremain until all taste and smell of pitch has passed 
awuy. No portion of the water-supply arrangements of 
our cities and towns is so generally—we might even sa>, 
almostun^versally—defective and wasteful as that con¬ 
structed to regulate the flow of water through closets; 
and it, is because the majority of mechanical arrange¬ 
ments made use of for this purpose are more or less 
inefficient that householders are compelled, in self- 
defence, to fasten up the flush-plug, and allow'a large 
quantity of water to be expended, when, by proper me¬ 
chanical adjustment, enough water to meet sanitary re¬ 
quirements is suffered to run, whilst wasteful expenditure 
is entirely prevented. 

A modification of the improved water-valve and cup- 
float, described in our last paper, has been lately ap¬ 
plied *10 this purpose by a very well-known provincial 
lirm. This plan is as follows A reference to the 
annexed-illustration will show at a glance the manner in 
which the wjiole arrangement is carried <n;t. Unlike the 
majority of contrivances constructed for flushing pur¬ 
poses, the new “ Economiser,” as it is called, governs 
expenditure and influx at the same time, by a system of 
both floating and sinking power. The cistern to which it 
is attached is constructed in compartments, so that the 
time (a "minute or thereabouts) which is occupied in re- 
storing the balance of the contrivance, after pull on the 
levcr-chain, M, is made, must pass before the flushing 
ceases. The bulk of the stream thus poured down being 
regulated by the size of the orifice X is amply sufficient 
to clear all the pipes and tubes thoroughly without 
allowing the least waste to take place. 

A reference to the annexed illustration and the letters 
used to indicate the particular parts of the arrangement, 
will at once serve to explain the mode of construction and 
operation of this simple and useful arrangement: —a is a 
cast-iron cistern, divided into two compartments; B the 
flushing compartment; c the supply: the whole being 
about 16 inches long, 10 inches wide, and 12 inches 
deep. In compartment c the “ Economiser ” valve D 
And cylinder K arc fixed ; while in compartment it a 
flushing-valve, F, through ■which an air-tube, «, passes, is 
fixed. From this joint a connection is made with the 
closet. H is a valve fixed to the partition, and com¬ 
municates with the flushing compartment B. Each valve 
js acted upon by means of the weighted lever K K. By 
drawing down this lever at M, the valve y is raised and 
the valve K* closed. The water in compartment n, passing 
through the aperture X, flushes the' closet. On releasing 
the lever, the opposite action takes place—the valve F 
closes and the valve ll opens, admitting the reserve 
supply contained in compartment c into the flushing 
compartment it, while the “ Economiser." left to its own 
■ free and certain action, supplies the deficiency to the 
reserve. By this arrangement it is evident that the lever 
cannot be fixed- in such a position as to cause a constant 
. Jfiw of water down the flush-pipe into the closet; before 
\ ihe flush-valve is opened, the valve it is closed, and the 
- Supply from the reserve cut oft. ‘JTo obtain a second 
Wishing, the cistern must be allowed to fyl in the ordinary 
manner. Our next paper will treat pf the Supply of 
cisterns, &c., so situated as not to be replenished from 
accumulations of water stored up by public compares 
and carried through underground tubes and pipes. 
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apoplexy: e 

The word is derived front two Greek words —Art, by 
means of; *\n<rau, to strike-because those attacked 
often fall down as if from a blow. 

Symptoms. —The ordinary features of the disease^are a 
sudden loss of dbnsciousness, unattended with any con¬ 
vulsion ; the breathing is laboured and heavy, and the 
face generally flushed. The patient falls suddenly down. 
The loss of consciousness may not be tpite complete ; 
and in this case speech may be lost or only impaired. 
One side will be more or less paralysed. 

There arc many variations in the #vay in which the 
attack comes on. For example, the patient may at 
first look pale, and the loss of consciousness may be 
gradual, and not sudden. In this case there is apt 
to be vomiting. Again, there may be some amount of 
convulsion, or working of the arm or leg of one side. 
The important thing for people to know is the differ¬ 
ence between apoplexy and drunkenness, and between 
apoplexy and faintness. It is common in the streets 
and in police-stations to treat a man with apoplexy 
as if he were “ only drunk.” And in a country where, 
alas! men are too often seen deeply drunk in the streets, 
it is not so remarkable that this mistake should be made. 
It is not always easy to distinguish between drunkenness 
and Apoplexy. Drinking tends to produce apoplexy, and 
then a man may he both drunk and the subject of 
apoplexy. The guiding points are the smell of drink and 
the account of persons who know the patient, and the 
fact that drunken persons are not generally so profoundly 
asleep as not to allow of being roused. Between apoplexy 
and faintness the points of distinction aft: principally 
these. A faint person is pale ; the breathing is quiet, 
not noisy, as in apoplexy; the pulse can scarcely be fell 
at the wrist, whereas in apoplexy it is apt to be full. 
Apoplexy occurs for the most part in elderly persons, 
and in men ; faintness in younger persons, especially 
women, and when'in close places. 

Causes of Apoplexy.- The occurrence of apoplexy in a 
person generally .shows that there is something wrong in 
the walls of the blood-vessels of the head. They have lost 
their healthy elasticity—become too soft or too hard—and 
given way instead of expanding when a little extra pres¬ 
sure was put upon tfcein. It is not so much that people 
have short necks orjjmg ones.as that they have unsound 
blood-vessels. This is worth everybody’s knowing; for 
while people canrtol alter the length of their necks, they 
can—so great is the control of people over their health— 
do a good deal to keep their blood-vessels sound or to 
spoil their blood-vessels. Let us give, then, a few hints 
to people who tear apoplexy; whose father or mother per¬ 
haps have had it; ,or who have lived hard, and have some 
warnings of it, such as dizziness, slight loss of memory, 
slight paralytic.attacks, and the like. Let nobody think 
that there is any reason why he should die of apoplexy 
because his father did. Doubtless it is sometimes here¬ 
ditary ; but a great deal Can be done* to prevent the 
development of hereditary diseases. The points to be 
aimed at to prevent apoplexy arc a regular life, free from 
all excess ®r intemperance. Excess in eating or drink¬ 
ing is very bad for persons with any tendency to apo¬ 
plexy. Anything which loads the blood with ijjjqphol or 
strong animal food tends to produce tha? tradition ot 
the blood-vessels which leads to apoplexy. So, persons 
with this tendency should djink very little, and claret, 
or, at most, very weak sherry and water should be their 
stimulant; and teetotalism, if fhey are not weak or very 
much jacjpd, should be triedu An occasional dinner of 
fish or fowl will be beneficial Suppers should* - Be light. 
Sleep should be regulafly taken, and neither too qiuch 
nor too little. Probably of the two extremes the jrnbre 
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commo.i now-a-dhys is too little. '•Exercise in the open 
air, and healthy, well-ventilated rooms, especially sleep¬ 
ing-rooms, if Slso important. Care and worry—things j 
very difficult to avoid in this world—should be avoided 
as much as possible. Attention to these points will 
greatly tend to preserve the healthy, condition of the 
blood-vessels andf other parts of tlie ln»dy, on the in¬ 
tegrity of which safety from apoplexy depends. We 
need not add that nothing tight about the neck should 
be worn, if what wc have said be true, we need not 
say that much Winking, much eating, indolence, and in¬ 
activity, horror of the fresh air, and love of close, warm 
rooms, arc the ways by which apoplexy is to be produced. 

Treatment. —Thi#, of course, is a matter for a medical 
man. But supposing a person to be attacked with apoplexy, 
his head and shoulders should be raised, his necktie, 
and any other tight garment, should be unloosed. And 
nothing more should be done till a doctor arrives. 

Prospects of the Case .—Recovery may be quick from 
this condition, or it may be gradual, or death may result 
in a few minutes, or hours, or days. Let the nature of 
the disease be considered, and all this variety of result 
will be understood. The disease consists in the breaking 
of a blood-vessel, and the escape from it of blood. If the. 
blood is in great quantity, and in the central parts of the 
brain, death will probably result; if it is in small quantity, 
and the escape of more is prevented by quietness, this 
blood will be absorbed and consciousness will return, 
and any whnt, of power in the side will gradually be 
supplied. It will easily be understood that when blood 
escapes into thr brain it tears it up. If there is much 
of this, even if the blood itself be absorbed, some 
paralysis is likely to remain. Of course, when an attack 
lias once happened it is not less apt to happen again. 
In order to prevent this, the same precautions should be 
taken as wc have described for preventing a first attack. 

ASTHMA. 

Asthma is a disease in which bad hi cathing comes 
on in somewhat-*-severe sudden attack*, characterised 
by a loud wheezing noise. It is a spasmodic disease, 
that is to say, the muscular fibres surrounding the small 
bronchial tubes, through which the air passes to the lungs, 
contract, and so diminish .the calibre of the bronchial tubes, 
often to an excessive fineness, which makes breathing pain¬ 
ful, difficult, and very noisy. These ajgacks of spasmodic 
hreathing are sometimes occasioned lw something in the 
air that irritates tlie passages. Son" substances in the 
air will excite a fit of asthma in sonic*people—such as 
ipecacuanha. The writer knows a patient iu whom the 
odour of a linseed poultice often exjites asthma. It is not 
always the clearest air that suits the patient best, for people 
troubled with asthma have been known to breathe better 
in the atmosphere of St. Giles’s than at Hampstead. On the 
other hand, people that have scarcely bc<?n able to breathe 
in the more crowded parts of London have got well on 
Hampstead Heath. Sometimes asthma is "brought on by 
Excitement, or emotion of any kind, as fear, love, &c. 

’ Sometimes it is brought on by heavy suppers,by indigestible 
or irritating food The writer knows a medical man who has 
cured himself of a liability to asthma in the night by either 
not taking any supper, or only a very light one. The disease 
js more common in men than women; it is often hereditary. 

Rymptpns .—The sight of a person with asthma is very 
characterispn .There .is quite a gasping for breath, the 
•eyes staring, the breathing accompanied by a loud or a fine 
wffeejing noise, and the patient ussuming a peculiar posi¬ 
tion—if standing,probably having his hands resting on the 
hack of achair; if sitting, leaning slightly forward, with the 
handjj oq the knees, the ‘nunath open and greedy - of air. 
The lipSf will become livid o# blue if the breathing is not 
(soon relieved. Attacks often come on in the night. 

Treatment. -A medical man should be st%t fry, but 
bpforfhe arrives a few things rfnay be done calculated to 


relieve the patient. Plenty-of air should be admitted jEo 
the room. If indigestible food has been taken, a stimulat¬ 
ing emetic may be given, as half an ounce of mustard in hot 
water. After the operation of this, or at once, if an emetic 
is not judged .necessary, a cup of strong coffee may be 
administered. A strong mustard plaster may be applied 
to tlie chest. Various substances, smoked or inhaled, nave 
the power frequently of relieving the fit of asthma. Among 
the most homely of these is the smoke of burnt nitre paper, 
that is of brown paper dipped in a strong solution of salt- 
petre (nitrate of potash) and dried. The smoke of this 
burnt paper often relieves the asthmatic attack. $o dots 
a pipe of tobacco, especially in those not accustomed to 
take it. Medicated cigars, too, are prepared ^for these 
attacks, especially cigars of Stramonium and of Datura 
Tatula. These should only be taken under medical advice, 
but they arc often singularly useful. 

All these failing, the asthmatic patient should try change of 
air. Nobody can tell him what air will suit him best, for the 
disease is so capricious, that sometimes it is benefited by 
an air that one would expect to be injurious. But the effect 
of change of air is often magical, and this remedy often 
succeeds when all others fail. As a general rule the patient 
in taking a change of air should go to an atmosphere 
entirely different from that in which he is living* Anything 
wrong in the general health should be put right *The 
asthmatic should live regularly and simply, and, as far as 
possible, he should live in the atmosphere that suits him 
the best (See Bronchitis.) t 


HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS.—X. 

THE GAM r OF whist ( continued ). 

Playing out of Turn .—If the third player play before 
the second, the fourth is entitled also to play before his 
partner. If the fourth play before the second, the latter 
may be called on by his adversaries either to win or to lose 
the trick, as they may deem advisable. 

Revoking .—A revoke is committed whenever a player 
does not follow a suit, although he ^olds a card of it in 
his hand. The penalty for every revoke is the loss of 
three tricks, which the opponents may take either—i, by 
adding three to their own seme ; 2, by deducting three 
from the score of the revoking side ; or 5, by taking three 
tricks from the revoking player and adding them to their 
own. In the latter case, the penally may sometimes 
amount to even more than the loss of three. ■ For 
instance, if the revoking party have made the odd trick, 
their opponents, by taking three tricks and adding them to. 
then own six, countthree themselves towards game, and make 
the others lose one, thus making a difference to the score of 
four in all. This is a point on which misunderstanding pre¬ 
vails, even among practised players ; but the law is as we 
liavehcre stated it. Thepenaltyforarevokcis counted befor# 
either tricks or honours. A revoke may be recalled before 
the revoking player has played to the following trick, but 
not after ; and a player is allowed to ask his partner if hq 
is sure he has not a card of that suit. The tricks plavtji 
during a hand may be searched, on its completion, to 
establish evidence of the revoke ; but the penalty cannot 
be claimed after the cards are cut for the next deal. 

Here we must end out abstract*of the laws, which we 
believe will be found sufficient for the family circle; but 
persons requiring further information as to nice points 
which occasionally arise, and the code by which they are 
to be met, will find it in the ifuthorities before alluded to. 

SINGLE*AND DOXJUI.E DUMtfV. * 

The game of “ dumby” is an invention for the benefit of 
persons who desilt: to play whist; but cannot make up the 
requisite party of four persons. Single dumby is played 
by three, and double dumby by two. The cards in each 
case are dealt out as in the regular game, and «the same 
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one band is I amusement, All 


old or 


_ air observed; bat n» single dumby one band is arausement. All persons, old or young, may be brought 
exposed upon the u'% the playeis cutting to into the performance of particular scenes, if they are 
decide who shad first take “ duttjby” as his partner and disposed to enter into die, pastime 
play las cards, end ib dopbleWuhiby, each pS the two The first thing necessary «uhe apartment m which the 
players has thus to fconducblbc game of a supposititious charades are to oe enacted. The ordinary pan of rooms 
partner ns wdi ns his own. The game of ‘ r dumby, M ito ^wrth folding doors, oy a fair which may be separated by 
either cases is inferior to that of whist tn its usual form, a screen or curtgln, is well adapted to the* purpose. The 
but it is cbnsidered useful practKc, and wngle dumby larger should be devoted t?the geUeral Zrqpany or 
espCffteily affords much interest and amusement. audience, the smaller being the arena in which the per* 

• * formances take place During the pnoaratton of the 

* COMICAL OOMT IN ATKINS chaiadc, and between its different scenes,/he doors are 

,TI»S Is a game which can be made a source of con- closed, ahd, m order to prevent the spectators feeling 

siderdblb merriment and amusement by a party of young the intervals irksome, it is well /or gotne one to 
ppqpic whU have some skill, howrvei slight, in drawing, volunteci a little performance on the piano, or foi 
It is not known under any especial name, rna it is played ordinary conversation to go on as if nothing were 
in the following way —Those engaged in it ait lound the expected 

table, sSld each lb supplied with a piece of wnting-paper 1 he perfoimars, retinng, amee among themselves as 


tame, and each lb supplied with a meet of wntmg-paper The perfoimars, retinng, amee among themselves as 
folded‘into/hi ce parts, and a lead penul. In the first to the word which shall be the subject of die charade 
place each sketches a head and nock*—that of a man or As a iuIc, words of two syllables are best, foi these, 


Woman. 01 thu of some interior 
«e4»mal? taking cait that lus neigh¬ 
bour does not see what he has 
dctpOh Then each ie-fqids the paper, 
SO aS to hitfc his or her sketch, 
but leaves indications of where the 
neck is on tbe blank pail of the 
.paper which infolded over it The 
pnpois fhtil change hands ill round, 
ind each proceeds to sketch a body 
for the bend he has not seed When 
thih has been accomplished, the 
papers are again re-folded as b( 
foie, another change takes, place, 
and all proceed to supply legs for 
the bodies they hive not seen, just 
•afi before they supplied bodies for 
the heads they had not seen When 
all tins has been done, another 
Change of papeis tikes place, and 
then, each writes tht name sup¬ 
posed to belong to tht figuie thus 
curiously compounded, aftei which 
the papers are unfolded, and tht 
result is usually successive bursts 
of laughter at the oddness oi ab¬ 
surdity of the combinations For 
instance, A draws the head (i), 
B the body (2), L the legs 
13); the result of which, when 

m to a m » a . « 



“requiring thiee scenes m all 
for their expression, are found 
quite long enough both bj the 
performers and by the spectators 
who have to guess their meaning 
As wc hi\ e mtim ited, each syllable 
of the word chosen should be 
comptcu m itwlf, apd < i pubic 
Of complete expression m thi 
‘ little dumi or pantomime which 
h is to be u in esented I ai fete lied 
puns and <li tortious of linguage 
arc genelally inadmissible, as 
not ulfoiding a fair eh met* to the 
opposite side or to the company 
who compii-t tlic audit nee, to 
guess the wold which the scenes 
ait designed to convey, but the 
simple doubling of a conson uit 
as vvhcu * m 1. expressed by the 
representation of an ‘ inn,” 01 the 
Occasion U addition of a vowel 
which doc3 not iffect the sound, 
as in ‘ piCt)lots," is pufcctly 
allowable and this lunt will fin 
, nidi out readers witli a key to 
the solution of many chai ades 
which at first may appear very 
purdiog. 

As examples of wonls, mostly 


unfolded, may be some such absurdity as is shown of two syllables, fiorn^ which a selection may be made, 
in Fig. 1. we will give the following — 


ACTRI> CHARADES. 

« Acted charades, in which syllables and words are re* 
presented by short dramatic scenes or tableaux, are a 
modern invention, and rank among die most attractive 
of m-dqor amusements They require no great ait 
Ip. the performance, and a little practice will enable 
any fotnily cirtlc to get them up, when they know how 
to set about it A word is chosen, oi two or more 
syllables, oat h of which has a distinct meaning , these 
syllables foe then represented, in their older, by 
action, mthet with oi without dialogue, and aftuwards 
, the entire word is txpievsed in the snmc way, the 
Spectators being expected to guess what each scent has 
represented. 

The company should pioptrlv bo dividtrt into two 
{forties, each side in turn performing 1 thaiadc, 01 
tasking its penetration to detect, the w nd on which the 
performance of tbe other side was founJtd But if there 
be many persons present, the hi uer plan 1 to reluct a 
few from the company to foim siths, and <acli will thus 
relieve tha other in qpn.iihuting artively to the general 


Almshouse Bridewell Farewell 

Altar (all-tar) f-abbagt fireworks 

Aitftil Oand(y)(Htc Footpad 

Backgammon Carmine Gooseberry 


Bagpipe 
bandage 
Bandbox 
* Bargain 
Beefeater 
Bellmen 
Birthday 
Blacksmith 
Blaikstone 
Blockhead 


Carj«t 

Catcall 

f a tei pillar 

Chairman 

Checkmate 

Childhood 

Cornice 

Cottage 


Farewell Muffin(n) 

fireworks Npsegny 

Footpad Outfit 

Goosebeny Pancake 

Gunpowder Patclmork 


Ilamiet 

Hammock 

Handcuff 

Helpmate 


Patnot 

Pilgrim 

Pi(e)lot 

Postboy 


Honeymoon Rest oiation 


Hornpipe 

IJostige 


Blundeihusv OmrGlnp 
Boatswain *- ( oxtomb 

Bondage Ctosvpalcl 


( ounterpme Idol 
Count ei part Innkeeper 


Bootjack 

Uricejet 

Breakfast 

Brickbat 

BndctaWt* 


Ciosvpaleli 
C utliss 
I lew drop 
Donkey 
harwig 
hjeglass 


. Jew’s-harp 
Jovial 
Keyhole 
,1 w^gagc 
Madcap 
r Megpte 
Messmate 
Milksop 


Bitdegtsom I alsehood, Mistake 


Ringlets 

Saucebox 

Sh*f ifotk 

Sndfbox 

Spinster 

Sweetheart 

Telltale 

Itmepiecc 

T°i(y Mtt - 

Unshdt 

Wardrobe 

Walchraaii 

Welcome 
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HOUSEHOLD -DECORATIVE ART. 

IX.— FEATHER SCREENS {continued). 


London in perfect condition. Owing, however, to the 
size of the bill in the larger sorts, we prefer the smaller 
for making screens, and shall presently give the result 


IN speaking of the kinds of birds best adapted for being of our experience .in dealing with a teal, as compared 
manufactured into screens, we can only give the general with the directions previously given in the case of the 
rule that all birds which have naturally*! rapid pigeon. 


rally *1 rapid 
flight form good subjects, their wing-fetithers 
being strong and stiff, and not liable to get 
spoilt. The owl, for instance (to take a case 
of an opposite* character), is not so well 
suited for a screen as a pigeon or a duck, for, 
though he has a beautiful spread of wing- 
feathers, and with Jiis large head and eves will 
form a noble screen, yet the softness and 
delicacy of his feathers, so necessary for his 
silent flight, renders the screen he may he 
transformed into, very easily soiled by dust (at 
least in the neighbourhood of London), and 
spoilt by handling. All the hawk-tribe, on the 
other hand, arc excellent ; the large brilliant 
eye and short hooked beak being very effective 
(see Fig. 2) ; and llieir wing-feathers, being 
strong, arc of a tolerably hard material, though 
not nearly so hard and durable as those of the 
wild duck, widgeon, or any of the numberless 
duck-tribe. So far, indeed, as the shape, 
strength, and colouring of the loing is concerned, 
the duck-tribc are by far the best subjects for 
s< reens that we know of; but when we remember 
the difficulties 



pigeon. 

In selecting any bird for making a screen, 
whether from the poulterer's shop orfroi.'.the dove¬ 
cot of a farm-house or elsewhere, the raa’ > ■ points’ 
are, to see that plumage is good, the quill-leai hers 
of the wing fully developed and perfect in th<»ir 
graduated lengths, and (if the bird is dead) that 
the feathers of the neck have not been damaged 
by the dislocation that is usually retorted to. 
But in selecting a tame pigeon there are other 
points to be attended to ; this is caused by the. 
variety of colouring, which (though it adds to the 
value of the pigeon-race for making screens) is 
very often not equally distributed. For instance, 
one w mg may have the three first quill-feathers 
white on one side, while on the other side four 
or five may be of this colour, or, perhaps, a 
single dark one may form the first quill-feather, 
and thm three white ones. These irregularities 
will much interfere with the beauty of .your 
screen, if not noticed in time, and though they 
may sometimes be counteracted by painting, 
this not often successful. Generally speak¬ 
ing. a pigeon with quite white qfjill-fi at hers 

should be re- 


of making . jecteil, as it is 

their long seldom that 

necks and not diey me so 

London, tliat 

that 

waysf yo^HJ, ^ ~ V*" as'to the time 

• birds that have of year when 

only .their first # 4 havc. • * t*imc pigeons 

co.it on,(if they • * ought to l>c- in 

have got all their feathetj.); and even if an old bitd full feather, and wf say ought, because they oft A 
should ,be found amoligst* them, or the wild pigeon upset all one’s Calculations by moulting at irregular 
should'be selected, the changes are that they have been I times, the result,* no doubt, of domestication, and the 
'fso mangled in the killing or carrifige as to be useless for j numerous f.frrnlies they rear in the course of each year. 
01m purpose. Wild ducks, widgi on, pintail?, teal, and Juft before, and during the beginning of the breeding 
Jtlier*kmds of ducks can, hovjrvcr, be readily obtained in | season, they will generally be found to have* no short 
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feathers, and therefore to be most fit for the purpose we 
nave in view; but, of course, breeders do not hke supply- 
tag you at this season, even if you were: hard-hearted 
enough to kill a pigeon during bis honeymoon, or when he 
had become the head of a young fifmily. Many birds, 
however, of two years old (and they should not be less) 
will be found in good feather till August or September, 
when family considerations will not interfere with your 

* choice. Wild birds are usually in their best plumage 
late in the shooting season, but as the amateur need not have 
qpy voice in the tune or manner of thetSr death, I shall say 
nothing further on this subject 

Of other British .birds suitable for screens, there are 
probablyvnumbers that we do not know, and many others 
that we might mention, notably, black game, woodcock, 
curlew, gulls, and sea-birds of numerous sorts. Of wild 
’ pigeons, the prettiest screen we have made was from a stock 
dove ( Columba etnas), the metallic colouring on the feathers 
of the neck being particularly effective, and the wings beau¬ 
tifully shaded. A teal in perfect plumage, Fig. 3, is (as pro- 
, bably our readers well know) a most beautiful little bird, 
and in making a screen of one, we recommend the following 
variation from the plan of operations already given, when 
dealing with a pigeon. In skinning the neck it will be 
found impossible to stretch it sufficiently to let the head 
come through, and it must therefore be slit or cut through¬ 
out its entire length. This cut is rrtost conveniently made 
in the course of skinning, and should commence from the 
centre of «the back and run up the back pf the neck and 
head sufficiently far to let the head 
come through without difficulty. 1 
prefer the back of the neck for this 
cut, because the feathers naturally 
meet and form a ridge there, which 
hides the subsequent stitches, but, 
of course, the intended posture of the 
bird may render it more desirable to 
make the cut up one side or in front. 
When the skuU has been prepared, 
and the feather* redrawn over it, the 
Wire to support the neck should be 
sharpened, then wrapped round, to within about two 
inches of its point, with wool, to a sire similar to 
. the naked neck of the bird, and then be inserted 
through the skull, leaving the end projecting, as a 
handle to assist in bringing the bird to its proper posture 
when placed on the board. The skin of the neck should 
be very slightly anointed with the arsenical soap, as it is 
almost impossible to prevent some of the feathers from 

* getting soiled in some degree, and the cut must then be 
sewn up. This requires a good deal Of patience, as the 
feathers are constantly getting caught by the thread, and 
seem to be possessed by a persistent idea that they are 

v wanted to add to the stuffing in the neck. The best stitch 
for this kind of' work is found to be that well known* to 
schoolboys Whp have covered tennis-balls, and which is 
sometimes adopted in lacing up walking-boots;passing 

* in the needle always from the under side of each edge 

alternately of the parts to be brought together ; by this 
means the skin is not so likely to tear, and the feathers 
more easily coaxed into their proper places as you 
proceed. t 

So much for the head, which in other respects, with the 
wings, is treated in the same way as before mentioned in 
the case of a pigeon. But when the screen has to be made 
up, it will probably be foqpd that, owing to the narrow 
expanse of the wings, they would appear to be too small 
«ibr the head, or, at any rate, that.much of their beauty 
would be hidden under the breast-feathers and their effect 
lost Instead, therefore, of gluing thiyn close up to the 
<stick, as in the case of the pigeon, it wil^be found de¬ 
sirable to fix them some distance apart at the basq^ dis¬ 
pensing^ perhaps, altogether with the tie a, mentioned in 


a former article (see ^ig. 4, page 289), And instead of the 
appearance there presented when one wing is affixed, it 
will be as in Fig. 1, page 321, It will be s&n that to effect 
this, the millboard must be made proportionately larger, 
and so long as it is covered by tne breast-feathers, the 
wider it always is the better. It should also be somewhat 
stouter than in the case of a bird whose wings are brought 
close up to the stick, or what is perhaps better, the addi¬ 
tion of a piece of millboard, to be glued and tied to the 
inside of the wings after they are fixed, to correspond with 
the piece attached to the stick. This^mungemcnt will 
leave a larger space to cover in the inside of the wings, and 
for this purpose both the tail and the wing coverts may be 
brought into use. The under side cCrthe tail of this bird 
especially should be made use of, as it is very pretty. 

Should any light-coloured feathers of a bird become soiled 
with blood, either from the effects of being shot, or unskil¬ 
ful management in skinning, or be stained with dirt, they 
may be cleaned in the following manner:—Paint the parts 
affected with a soft brush and warm water, till they are 
soaked through, without, however, ruffling the feathers, and 
then sprinkle them thickly over with dry whitening (such 
as is used for cleaning plate), but powdered finely, and let 
it thoroughly dry on, then brush it off with a moderately 
stiff brush, stroking the feathers the right way, and it will 
be found that most, if not all, the stains will have disap¬ 
peared, having been soaked up.by the whitening with the 
moisture. 

These few hints upon screens will be found useful in deal¬ 
ing with large birds, such as swans, herons, and other birds 
too large for hand screens, but which may be set up in the 
manner described, without a handle and affixed to a 
standard, like the old-fashioned banner screen ; but in 
dealing with such, it will probably be advisable to further 
Strengthen the wings by passing a strong wire up each of 
the pinion joints, tying it securely to the elbow joints, and 
to change the millboard for a stout piece of wood. 

\Ye wish it, however, to be distinctly understood that the 
wanton destruction of birds for this purpose is strongly to 
be. deprecated. There may always be found a large sup¬ 
ply of dead birds40 select from, without having recourse 
to unnecessary cruelty. 


COOKING. 

J RIVER FISH. 

The boiling of fish differs consider¬ 
ably, both in its object and the manner of effecting it, 
from the boiling of meat. In the latter it is often desired 
to get all we can out of it, and in cases where that is not 
the exact intention, Kill what is got out is not necessarily 
lost to a family’s consumption. In the former the object 
almost always is to keep all the nutriment we can inside 
the article which is boiled ; and what does issue From it 
ia spite of our precautions is, in England at least, wasted 
«nd thrown away. 

Theoretically, therefore, all boiled fish ought to be 
plunged into boiling waiter, to set the albumen and curd 
m its flesh, and to fix in an insoluble form the particles 
which would have been dissolved in cold or tepid water. 
Practically, the rule must be observed with a certain 
degree of laxity. If a very large and thick-set fish, as 
an unusually fine salmon or cod—or only the half of one 
—be plunged in boiling water, as will be /yen in th 
section “ Eggs,” the heat penetrates it*s fSnstance but 
slowly, the outside and the thinner - portions wil^ bt* 
overdone while the inside, near >the bone will be still 
raw. The only means of obviating this is to.put the 
fish into tepid water, and geve ft it time to heat through' 
graduajjy before coining ' f lo a boil. When, .however, - 
a large fish is scored or “ crimped " (whether'alive'fetrl 
dead) dovyi to the bo'ne, as cod is often treated, it ro 3 nV 
be act on the fire in boiling water, as the scorigs^hns 
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nearly the same effect as if the ffeh were boiled in slices 
or moderate-sized pieces, which 4 s often done now that 
“large joints” are out of fashion, and carving at a side 
table is inf The difficulties of cooking a very large, fish 
entire vtell retaining all its proper qualities) are so 
great that a little display may be wisely sacrificed to 
securing a satisfactory amount of firmness and flavour. 
Flat fish, as turbot and brill, are rarely to thick that they 
may not be put into boiling water at once. Halibut, if 
only on account of its size, is mostly cooked in slices. 
John Dory, which is not a fiat fish, although it is flat, 
may be set on in cold water, whatever its size, as it takes 
a great deal of boiling, and is none the worse for being 
robbed of a little af its strong and peculiar flavour. 

All fish, while boiling, should be skimmed as carefully 
as meat. Take it out of the water i^hen it is done 
enough, and keep it hot, if it has to wait, by leaving it on 
the fish-bottom, set diagonally across the fish-kettle, so as 
to receive its steam, and covered with a napkin dipped in 
the ht>t boilings. 

For boiling carp, pike, tench, and several other river 
fish (especially those intended to be served whole cold), 
as well as lobsters, crayfish, shrimps, prawns, and other 
crustaceans, French cooks often used a made-up liquor, 
which they call court-bouillon. We ourselves do not like 
and therefore do not recommend jt. Certainly it covers 
any muddy flavour by overpowering all natural flavour, 
but it utterly spoils sweet and delicate fish, and, in our 
opinion, is yruin for lobsters and shrimps. Neverthe¬ 
less, if the cook is requested to use it, she may thus 
make her 

Court-bouillon .—The quantity—which must be enough 
to cover the fish well—will consequently depend upon its 
size. Take equal parts of vinegar, red wine, and water; 
add cloves, peppercorns, bay-leaves, thyme, parsley, 
marjoram, shalots, sliced carrots and onions, and salt. 
You may also add lemon-juice, and almost any aromatic 
that suits your fancy. Let these simmer and stew for an 
hour. The first time of using a court-bouillon there is no 
need to take out the flavouring ingredients ; put the fish 
to them as they are. If it is to be eaten cold, take the 
kettle off the fire before it is quite done, and let the fish 
cool in the court-bouillon. When you take the fish out 
strain the liquor. It will serve several times, only it must 
be diluted with water every time of using, otherwise it 
would become too strong and coi&entrated. Oil and 
vinegar is the only sauce that is cujfomarily eaten with 
fish boiled in court-bouillon and served cold. 

The Salmon. —Wc call the salmon a*river fish because 
it is in rivers that it is most generally caught. The river 
also is its place of birth. But the sea is its home and 
its pasture-ground, to which it must return to renew 
the strength exhausted in its fresh-water revels, or die. 
In fact, it inhabits fresh and salt paters alternately. 
It spends its summer inland and its winter in the sea. 
Moreover, as the swallow returns to the fciof or shed that 
gave it shelter, so does the salmon to the gravelly river’s 
"lied where it first saw the light. This instinct involves 
important consequences. If all the salmon ascending a 
river arc taken, that river will be henceforth salmonless. 
No stranger salmon, cruising along the coast, will mistake 
that river’s mouth for its own river’s mouth. j*o re-stock 
.the river young salmon must be reared in it, thence 
to find ^Ityrir way to the sea at the proper age, in the 
certainty <|f»tl*eir coming, like curses and bad shillings, 
• back. This fact has been already taken advantage of 
wait,promise of good success. There were*no salmon in 
the Mediterranean ; consequently none could ascend the 
.Rhone and other rivers tlyit run into it. Hut salmon 
iry, Jired at the Frcncn piScicultural establistynent at 
puningue (close to the Swilfe frontier, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of R&le) have been turned tfut into the Jlhone, and 
Athena Is reason to hope that, after their descent to the 


sea, they have thriven so well on the shoals of sardines 
as to found a colony of Mediterranean salmon. They may 
find, however, a formidable opponent in the powerful and 
gigantic tunny. A still more difficult task appears to have 
been accomplished, namely, the naturalisation of this 
noble fish in several Australian rivers. Salmon is 
abundant, and, moreover, cheap, in Norway and some 
parts of North America. Here the price is kept up, 
and made pretty equal all over the country, by the 
successive discoveries, first of packing it in ice, and 
secondly of railways. The penny-a-pound times, $nd* 
the refusals of proud-stomached apprentices and servants 
to eat salmon more than three times a week, are gone 
for ever. • 

In salmon you eat concentrated fish, which, indeed, Is 
true of all fish that are exclusively piscivorous. We do 
not think the pike can in this respect be for one moment 
compared with the salmon. But in all questions of this 
kind tastes vary so widely and so frequently, that it is 
almost dangerous to express an opinion positively. 

Salmon is in season from the beginning of February 
to the end of August; cheapest in J uly and August. The 
fresher from the sea the better it is. A healthy fish has 
bright silvery scales, small head, plenty of fat at the belly 
part, and fltfsh of the pleasing hue emphatically called 
“ salmon colour.” On page 324 we give an engraving of the 
fish in good condition for the table. A shorten fish, that 
has remained too long in fresh water (sometimes called a 
“ black fish,” on account of its dull dark leaden tint) is, 
lank and gaunt, with a large lantern-jawed head, the gills 
infested with small white worms, the flesh flabby, pale, 
and unwholesome. The whole aspect of the fish is re¬ 
pulsive, and anything but tempting 5 to eat. Wc have 
never seen such exposed for sale (illegal) in England ; 
but on the borders of salmon rivers they are largely 
poached, and consumed by the poachers, during the close 
season. 

Boiled Salmon is sometimes sent to table with the scales 
left on it, for show, and to make the fish, or the piece 
served, look bigger; but we do not recommend the 
custom, which, in our eyes, has an uncleanly appearance. 
M oreover, when properly sealed the skin is not only eat¬ 
able but nutritious. If the fish has roe it may be either 
served with it, or—which is the more artistic practice- 
mixed with lobster or anchovy sauce. If a middle-sized 
fish, or good part of a large one (seven or eight pounds), is 
to be served entire, the precautions above indicated must 
be observed. From thirty to forty minutes will not be 
too long to let it remain in the water after boiling. If 
its appearing on the table whole is not a condition that isf 
insisted on, it will be better cooked by being cut across 
into handsome pieces of from two to three pounds each, 
and so plunged into boiling water, and boiled from twenty 
to thirty minutes. They can then be served side by sid^ 
in their natural order aud position in the fish. With a 
garnishing of fresh fennel or parsley they will make quite 
as presentable a dish as one large piece, and will be much 
more equally and palatably done. In fact there is con* 
siderable economy in avoiding the dilemma of either ovei«- 
doing the thin parts or underdoing the thick in a large 
fish served entire. Cooks are mostly caught on the first 
horn of the dilemma, which causes both waste and dis¬ 
figurement. 

Any of the slices not used, removed from table whole, 
should be laid at once, and while still warm, in a dish 
with a cover (as a vegetable gr a patd dish), and covered 
with a mixture ol half vinegar, if Strong, more if weak, 
and half the boilings of the salmon skimmed. Add 
a few peppercorn^, put on the lid, let it stand in a cool 
place for twenty-fpur hours, and you have capital pickled 
salmon. • 

Boiled salmon, is so excellent, and its natural flavour 
requires so little foreign aid, that it is quite able to hold its 
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own and maintain its ground with no other sauce than a it; let it boil twenty minutes or Jialf-an-hour. Strain off 
boatful of good plain melted butter, the unadorned canvas the boilings ; let them stand awhile to settle*; and with the 
6 n which cooks embroider such a multitude and variety liquor poured off (instead qf with water) make melted 
of other sauces. As melted butter—Hot butter melted— buffer, being liberal with the butter. When it boils, fmt 
is one of the keystones of English cookery, we cannot in your prepared and picked lobster-flesh, and let it stand 
give the formula at a more appropriate opportunity than, on the side of th§ stove to warm through. If you have 
the present. any salmon roe? you may at the same time add it (pre- 

Melted Butter .—Take a lump of butter the size of a viously pooked and separated into grains). Lobster 
hen’s egg, cut it into three or four pieces, and work them sauce should be kept delicate in flavour, not high and 
■ with a knife into as much as you can get them to take pungent. The value of Ude’s. advice, ever neglect 
up of a dessert-spoonful of flour. Put them into a sauce- to season your sauce; without seasoning, the best 
pan with ^three-quarters of a pint of cold water, keep cookery is good for nothing,” entirely depends on the 
stirring inione direction as they gradually melt, and dust meaning of words. For “seasoning.” read “flavour,” 
in what remains of the flour. When they are well mixed, and he is right; for “ seasoning ” read “ spice,” and he is 
smooth, and the sauce boils up, it is ready for serving, wrong. 

‘Or you may simply put the lump of butter in the sauce- Any surplus lobster sauce, with the sauce reduced and 
pan with cold water, gradually dusting in the flour as it thereby thickened, will make delicious lobster patties or 
warms and melts. This rough-and-ready way requires bauchtes de komard. 

cartful management to prevent the flour from gathering Mock Lobster Sauce .—Take cold turbot, not overdone, 
into knots. Good melted butter, even if smooth, should not If you have no turbot, boil a thick fleshy sole. While 
be too thick or pasty. It will acquire that condition by hot, remove the meat from the bones, and let it cool, 
being kept waiting too long at the side of the stove. In Smear the cold fish on both sides with essence of 
that case you can easily thm it by the addition of more anchovies, or anchovy paste, or essence of shrimps. Cut 
butter and'a little warm water. Another good accom- it up, not too small, into dice and* pieces resembling 
paniment to salmon is ; those which serve for real lobster sauce. Dust with a little 

Mustard Sauce .—When your melted butter is on the ’ very finely powdered sugar. Make your sauce itself 
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point of boiling, incorporate with it a small quantity of exactly as if there were no deception in the matter. It 
nuide mustard (not in powder) mixed with a dessert or will help you greaffy, if you can add and mix with your 
tablespoonful of vinegar. The strength of this sauce ingredients a littlw lobster-roc previously bruised in a 
must depend on the taste of the guests ; but it is better to mortar. This, if yfu have it, can be spared without loss, 
underdo than to overdo the dose. It is best kept in the or even suspicion of loss, from a lobster salad or a 
# state of a delicate sauce-piquante, with just enough Mayonnaise. Moreover, having a lobster, you can boil 
pungency for the palate to perceive it, without being able the shells, as above directed, and use the liquor to make 
to decide to what seasoning to attribute it. Mustard your sauce. 1- inally,‘throw in your disguised turbot or 
sauce goes exceedingly well with boiled mackerel and sole; heat and .serve. 

with boiled or fried fresh herring. Those little economies, like the turbot patties just 

«. Anchovy Sauce is also orthodox with salmon. In- indicated, cannot be justly sneered at as “leavings;” 
corporate with your boiling melted butter a couple of they are merely the employment of extra supplies which, 
teasptionfuls t>f essence of anchovies to make a sauce- in any case, mtfst have a previous cooking. 

^boatful. You may make a similar sauce with essence of Salmon Steaks are cut, about an inch thick, out of th<^ 
‘shrimps ; but true shrimp sauce (containing the meat of middle or tail-end of the fish. Dry them between the 
!he shrimps) is not usually served with salmon. The j fojds of a napkin, dust with flour, fry with care that they 
sauce for grand occasions is ! do not stick to the pan ; or broil over a clear and gentle 

Lobster Sauce. —Wash the lobster well before boiling, j fire, wrapped in oiled or buttered paper. Serve with 
so as to cleanse it thoroughly from the sand or mud j mustard Sauce, if any; or with a lemon to squeeze over 
which is apt to adhere to it, especially if it be a hen-1 them. 

lobster with a nest of eggs under her tail. When cold, j Kippered Salmon salted, smoked, and driecLift cut into 
pick out the "flesh of your lobster. If a fine one, you j slices, and little more than warmed throxglipn the oven 
will probably reserve, the handsomest pieces for a lobster j or before the fire, like red herring. Use mustard sauqg, if* 
salad or a Mayonnaise. The pickings and trimmings, I any, but nonfc is needed, 

*the interior of the head and of the small claws, will suffice | The Great Lake Trout and Salmou' Trout art treated 
for your sauce. Separate them into $mall pieces ; dust i exactly in the same way as salnym. The latter, however, 
them with a very little peppe* or payetine ; add the ; especially, is a more delicate and tender-fleshed, fish, and 
"juice of a lemon; and set them aside; Take the requires less time (for equafweights) to cook, than salmon^ 
-'’-oken shell of the lobster; again see that it is^free River Ifrout are stilt more delicate. Small ones may* 
neUta grjt; pound of - break it up roughly in a mortar; > be frlbd or broiled. Boil the finer specimens in salt and 
on the fire in a little more cold water than will cover . water, acidulated while #till cold with a little vinegVj 
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thrown in wljen it is on'the point of boiling ; they are soon | 
done (from five to ten minutes), and require careful 
watching and tender handline.' 

Potted Trout {Charr) js often merely a proof that the 
preparer has learnt the art of embalming; and th^t the 
bodies of trout, like those of men, may Mfe^ccpt for indefinite 
periods, and transported to unlimited distances.. What 
they taste of, besides spice, at their journey’s end, we 
should be sorely puzzled to decide. 


ANIMALS £EPT FOR PLEASURE AND 
PROFIT.—THE HORSE. 

ENGLISH HORSES. 

HAVING noticed, in our previous article, those breeds 
from which the English horse appears to be derived, we 
come next to the consideration of species into which the 
genus is divided, and to show the great adaptability of 
the English horse particularly, for the duties which he 
has to perform. There arc many kinds of horses in this 
country, not only suited to us, but unsuited to others, 
inasmuch ns there is nowhere else exactly the same call 
for his services. And this adaptation of the animal to 
peculiar wants and neces¬ 
sities proves the capability 

of the horse, his dependence _ 

upon structure and breed i ng ■ff' -- 

for his powers, and the cure 
and consideration which f, mf 
have been given to the Hi. .(Ill • 

subject in England. , 

The Catt-horse. —In the \ _ 

Introduction we hardly \ JT I 

mentioned the agricultural ) A I 

horse with the honour / / J / 

which belongs to him, for / \ I 

we ought to have informed i /. \V 

the reader, when speaking ' \\ 

of indigenous breeds, that A ^v\ 

one of the earliest known ■ AA. 

kinds—-known before any im¬ 

proper records of the horse 


country. Our taste for him has become catching, as con 
tagiousasthe scarlet fever, and perhaps equally dangerous. 


neces* 

some- 


Thc Racehorse , all over the world, is an English horse 
now, for it is doubtful whether the best Arabs can compete 
with him ; and France, Germany, America, and Australia 
have bought and borrowed him from us. 

The High-class Hunter is bred nowhere but in Uus* 
country, save by accident, because his qualities, as we 
shall learn by-and-by, are fitted only for that especial 
purpose; while • 

The Poor Man's Hunter would be despised anywhere 
but in merry England, where he provides health and 
cheerful and innocent amusement for a very large class 
of people. 

These are mere instances of that care and talent which 
produce just what we require for our own use. The Hack, 
the Harness Horse, the Charger, and the Farmer's Horse, 
be they of what class they may, are universal necessities. 
Every country on which the blessings of civilisation or 
the dangers of war have alighted requires sych horses as 
these, and it has them ; and, as we advance ip this 

important subject, we shall 

_ — generally see that the genius 

_. -—of the people has achieved 

Jl ^ \ a victory over difficulties. ■ 

\\ / STRUCTURE OF THE 

\\ HORSE. 

No man can know much 
i . about the horse, or how to 

—r—i / buy him, without studying 

I l\ I his structure or external 

/ / 1 / form, as distinct from his 

I■ / I j anatomy. Our present ob- 

IJj V | ject is to give the reader a 

/'[ III general knowledge of the 

TX Vv shape of the horse in his 

■ — --best and most conspicuous 

i points. In speaking of 

him in detail we shall be 


exist--is our English cart-horse. He was no beauty;: able to state those which are the most essential for each 
there was but little external grace : to recommend him ; particular class, and which may be best dispensed with, 
but, like other ill-favoured Animals, tje had some sterling It is exceedingly difficult to find them all perfect in one 
qualities in his favour. So we crossed hiij with the Flemish, subject; and even then he might not come up to our 
and even with something in Suffolk which produced what standard, unless his moral structure, his courage, docility, 
we call the Suffolk Punch. An improved sort from the and freedom from disease coincided with his physical 
original arose later, and wc beliefe rather repudiates all excellence. 

connection with the drooping quarters and fiddle-case His /AW should be broad in the forehead, but not large 
head of the English cart-horse. between the eyes ; the proportion of one part to another 

The Lincolnshire and Clydesdale are also two kinds, one is, however, of most consequence, and the expression gf 
of which is known, or was known, to us as the London face, which may be easily caught by practice. The eye 
Dray Horse, and the other as the hanefeome, active, and should be large and prominent, which is characteristic of 
powerful cart-horse used in the lowlands of Scotland, high breeding and generosity. The nostril should be 
It does not clearly appear from any writer what are the large, and after exercise expansive, this is usually a sigh 
absolute crosses wnicn go to furnish these remarkablyjine of fine wind, though not necessarily so, as the internal 
specimens of the agricultural horse, but it is always ad- structure may be equal to the highest exertion without 
mitted that the Norman blood is the great ingredient this conformation. The muzzle should be fine, and the 
which, combining with the Flemish and English, pro- jaws open, or wide, as on this defends the way in which 
duccdthe antitype of those magnificent horses for which he may be taught to carry his head. We leave the teeth 
Suffolk* Lincolnshire, and Yorkshire have made us famous, for the present. 

There is fiKteOd another class, called the Cleveland, equally The Neck should be of moderate length, and much 
4 pubtful in origin, which is of a lighter kind, resembling a longer over the crest than below.^ At a cursory glance, 
powerful coach-horse. If this has been crossed, as doubt- this will give evidence of a well-placed shoulder. Horses 
less it-has, with the heavier cart-horse, the result, would be with long thin neck^are not generally very good-winded, 
a combination of power,and activity of considerable value and frequently require to be steadied by a martingale, 
to the, farmer. * .or some such device, of which we shall speak later. 

Lighter Horsei, and their AdaMabil/fy to our Pursuits.— The mane should be thin and fine : curliness and thick* 
, We nave said that the adaptability of the English horse to n«s denote want of breeding. 
oillr|farious uses was somewhat remarkable. Until lately, The Shoulders are exceedingly difficult tq judge of 
Jthe racehorse has been wanftd nowhere else but in this by sight. High withers—the upper point of the 
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shoulders where they meet, are not a requisite. They 
sometimes are caused by the foiling away of the muscles 
—a common fault in old horses; and they are apt to be 
galled by the saddle The shoulders must be oblique, 
running into the back, and should be well clothed with 
muscle, which wifi, help to carry the saddle well. Without 
good shoulders no horse can be a really good goer, and 
they are less able to recover themselves when they make 
•4. mistake. It was said formerly that the late Lord Ches¬ 
terfield was almost the only infallible judge of good shoul¬ 
ders without mounting. Look well to this point; it is 
most essential, and requires great practice. When the 
shoulder is upright instead of oblique, the horse may 
go high, but he ts sure to go short; and he usually puts 
Ins foot down on his toe instead of on his heel. 

The Chest and the parts Mind it are also of great 
importance, for they contain the organs of respiration. 
It should be round and of fair proportions ; if it is not 
stt the horse is seldom of a very good constitution. A 


fast work, as the racer or high-class hunter. We shall 
notice the modification of these rules elsewhere. For 
the general form of the horse, the eye of the person who 
wishes to judge should accustom itself to a fair capacity 
of chest as conducive to health and endurance. Thts 
Should be looked for chiefly in depth of girth, so that 
standing sidewise the legs shall appear to be short, and 
the body near the ground 

The Back should be short; that is to say, there should 
be room for a good-sized saddle, and not much more, from 
the withers to within a couple of inches of the hips. 
The rule which requires shortness above and length below 
is here again the correct one. It should flow from behind 
the shoulders with a graceful curve or segment of a circle, 
and whatever length there may be along the back should 
be found in the obliquity of the shoulder-blade and the 
quarters. The shape of the back depends upon the 
muscles with which it is clothed ; and later we shall 
endeavour to explain the difference between condition and 
the want of it, in furnishing the parts of the horse with 
the roundness the eye so much admires. At present we 
only desire to give the Conformation of a well-shaped 


h will be well to remark that fast horses measure usually 
a little more in length than they do in height, and that 
die perfect square is only adapted to the cob-shapcd 
animal 

The Hind-quarters to look at, should be round and 
muscular; but for work the soundness may be less neces¬ 
sary if the' muscularity be well developed. Broad, and 
vfoat are known as ragged,, hips denote freedom and 
strength, especially if there be plenty of length from 
them to the outside of the upper thighs. The best way 
te judge of quarters, if they look well generally, is to 
stand behind the hone, and see that they come dose 
down together some distance below the root of the tail 
on the Inside of the upper thighs. To be slack here, and 
devoid dt substance or muscle, is to be * split up behind," 
a common enough expression in horse-detuing, describing 
a fault never to be overlooked. Your horse should also look 
broad from this point of view on the outside j and the 
muscles, both of the upper and lower thighs, should stand 
out like the muscles of a? blacklmith’s arm when in motion. 
The tail should'be set on high, and should be carried 
handsomely, though we shall shorf by-and-by that a 
drooping quarter is frequently characteristic of weight- 
carrying and, jumping, tbe hocks being (hen usually well 
under the hone. . ‘ 

Fore Left *—The value must be known to be appre¬ 
ciated. Begjnning from the chest they should appear to 
be placed forward enough to give substantial firmness to 


the body when mounted If they spring from the bade 
part of uie shoulder, the horse is liable to fall. - The part 
of the leg called the M elbows Is that which is nearest to 
the girth ; and if that bone be turned inwards so as to 
leave little or no rqpm between it and the fore-ribs, it will 
interfere with thewetion. This may be discovered at first 
sight by die toes turning out. The opposite conformation 
ofcourse turns them in. The fore-arm lie., from the elbow 
to .the knee) should be long and muscular; ^fre knee large 
and flat, but not receding—a form whiph has received 
the name of “ calf-kneed,” from its similarity to that of the 
calf. The bone which descends from,the knee to the 
fetlock, is called the cannon-bone; it should be flat, free 
from wounds and lumps, and the sinews, the largest of 
which is called the “ suspensory ligament, must be clean 
and separately sensible to the touch, like strong cat-gut or 
wire. The fetlock itself should be clean and of moderate 
size, and the pastern, which extend to the foot, should 
not be upright, as the action will then want elasticity; 
whereas, on the other hand, should it be too slanting or 
oblique, there will be a corresponding liability to weakness. 
This is rarely the case with half-bred horses. 

The Foot is of so much importance, that when we come 
to speak of shoeing We shall have occasion to go further 
into this than would be consonant with our present cursory 
view of external form. Almost every writer of note has 
his views on the subject; and the best authorities are 
Mr. Mills and Professor Spooner. No amateur can 
detect disease at sight, unless the case be a very glaring 
one. When ajy suspicion exists, we recommend pro¬ 
fessional assistance for that member (as well as for the 
eye); it should stand out from the pastern straight, and 
both feet should appear to the eye equal; in measurement 
they should be so; it is said the foot should stand at 
half a right angle with the base, in this case, the sole. 
The sole of the foot should be slightly concave. The 
names of the parts most commonly alluded to are the toes ; 
the heels; the quatters, which arc the parts between the 
toe and the heel; the bars, which meet in an angle on the 
sole, having the heel for their base ; and the frog, a ragged 
and elastic substance between the heels. These have all 
their uses, which will be explained at the proper place. 
At present, sufficient has been said for an unprofes¬ 
sional inspection; “No foot, no horse,” is the horseman’s 
proverb. I 

Hind Legs. —Whm we have to say here Is soon said. 
We have already* mentioned the necessity of muscular 
pawin' in the thighs. They should also have considerable 
length, which is described in horse-dealer’s language as 
“ hocks down to the ground.” The hocks themselves are 
most important, as the propellers of the body. They 
should be broad to look at sidewise, but narrow and dean 
to stand behind, like a couple of boards. They are the 
seat of disease and infirmity which will be explain 'd here¬ 
after. The hind cannon-bone is subject to the same 
remarks as the fore; and is more frequently passed by * 
with less examination Because it is presumed to be less 
liable to damage. The belly meets the stifle at the 
bottom of the back ribs , which should be long, and tolerably 
close up to.’the hips and quarters, especially in horses 


average height of tlurborse, which we may 
utility at fifteen hands two inches, equalling ’"sixty-two 
inches, or five feet two inches. The ordinary height of 
horses is below this; but they are called smalt by the 
dealers, and would not meet the demand for Saddle, har- 

. • «« m m m • . J «• 


the lattyS 1 capacity commend hs to fo ur teen hands tap 
inches; while for a hunter in^such a county as Northamp¬ 
tonshire, where the fences want looking over, we prefer, an 
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least, an indoor two more. But in like the height to be 
in the body and not in the legs. 

*“ A good horse," says somebbdy, “ can never be of. bad 
colour." We differ from this gentleman, whoever he may 
be, and so does our groom. Soule colours ate proverbially 
hardy, others soft ; and unless a wbiffe or light grey be 
very cleanly in his person he gives a gnat deal of trouble 
in the stable. 

Bay horses with black legs or points—as they are 
sometimes called—are generally good, and when bright, 
very handsome. 

A good brown with a tan muzzle is regarded as cha¬ 
racteristic of constitution; and a (lark rich chestnut is the 
handsomest of all. A golden chestnut is a good colour, 
indicative, some say, of pace; but they are frequently hot 
and skittish ; and a pale, washy chestnut is said to show 
want of stamina. Of greys, 'Obit flea-bitten and the mottled 
are the handsomest, and usually considered the best; as 
they approach white they are apt to stain in the dirt of 
the stable, and require much soft soap and water and 
what is commonly known as “elbow grease" to keep them 
clean. Iron-grey is less common, and we have known one 
or two hardy horses of that colour; and blacks, excepting 
as chargers, cavalry horses, or in mourning coaches, are 
not popular. 

Roans arc considered to be as a rule very hardy; we 
have seldom seen a bad one, but they are not usually 
remarkable for breeding or quality. The texture of the 
skin is a more valuable test than colour; it should be 
soft, smooth, silky, and is indicative of health and condi¬ 
tion. The swelling of the veins in exercise is another 
sign of the same thing, and, moreover, furnishes some 
proof of a ready circulation. 

Having given these instructions foran investigation of the 
general appearance of the horse, we add a sketch on the 
basis of the square as we proposed doing. (See page 32$.) 

COTTAGE FARMING. 

V.—ARABLE HUSBANDRY (1 continued ). 

Farmyard Manure , made under covered homesteads 
and feedirfg-boxes, proves to be of more value than that I 
made in open yards and dunghills ; and if this is true of 
large farms, it is still more so m the, case of small farms, 
of from one to twenty acres, wherejtlie lesser quantities 
of manure daily added are more exposed to the wasting 
influence of the weather. Most cottage fanners have a 
pit, which keeps the manure together at the sides, but the 
surface is exposed to sun and ram, like that in the open 
yards of the large farmers. To gam the full advantage of 
a covered homestead the cottager’s dung-pit should be 
roofed over. Into this pit the daily cleanings of the stable, 
cow-house, and piggeries should be wll mixed together, 
and deodorised with dry earth, rough Alt, and the ashes 

• from the cottage. The manure-pit in most cases may be 
<tto contrived that the liquid from the stable—if there is 

one—cow-house, or piggery, may flow into it But the 
more advisable plan is to use up the liquid with* dry 
earth, and then to spread the wet earth over the pit We 
> have seen bath the solid and liquid droppings of the 

• stable, cowhouse—one horse and two cows—and piggery 
thus deodorised anti removed to the dung-pit at ieast 
twine evgfy «day; and the advantage of the plan told 

* Successfully in the increased produce of hay, com, forage, 
and root crops grown by. the cottager. «The wet earth 
from the “ cottage commode " should also be added to tbe 
manure in tbe pit daily. Jf there is a liquid-manure tank 
—m* .there always should hi—tbe slops from die cottage 
may 'flow into it, die pips being flushed dally with a 
pailful of water, to keep all clein, and avoid stagnation 
ita&stewttcc gavoi * 

f The L*f»td Moment CartP and 'Sorrows of the cottage 


farmers of the Continent are generally on the old swing- 
barrel plan, more common in large gardens than on small 
farms in Britain. But the old wooden barrel, whether 
swung on two pitots, or placed horizontally between two 
shafts, with the bung-hole uppermost, is fast being super¬ 
seded by galvanised iron ones, of vastly-improved con¬ 
struction. 

The oid practice of applying small doles of farm sewage 
on the principle of the watering-pan, has also L.on gives 
up m the case of cultivated crops, as in that of pasture p 
but the application of 100 tons of water, to wash in flrti 
ficial manure and supply moisture to the roots of forage 
plants at the same time and of lesser quantities, applied 
by water-drills or by band, are fast coming into general 
use as' improvements ; and, therefore, cottage farmers 
who have not water laid on to their fields ,by pipes and 
hydrants, should have each his water-barrow or cart. A 
pony swing-cart is often used for unlevel land, in which 
case, by means of a perforated hose, screwed on to the 
discharge-pipe, and lying on the ground, or by discharging 
the water into a long shallow or perforated trough, watei 
could be applied at the rate of 100 tons per acre, about 
141 gallons per pole of 30^ square yards (see tables;j and 
by screwing on a vulcanised india-rubber host, terminating 
in one or two legs, water could be applied to one dr two 
drills, cither continuously or on the principle at the drop 
water-dnll. A larger water-cart, supported by three 
wheels, is sometimes used. It is made for comparatively 
ievel work, but can be made suitable for unlevelland. 

The following three tables will enable the cottager to 
calculate the number of plants grown per acre, and the 
weight and measure of water rcquircd’to water them:— 

Table I. 

CUBIC MEASURE AND WEIGHT OF WATER. 


Cubic Inch 

Ounce. 

Pound 

1-7329 

1 


277274 

16 

1 

388 1830 

224 

*4 

776*3672 

44 S 

28 

3105 4688 

1792 

112 

02109 376 

35 * 4 o 

2240 



Table II. 

WEIGHT AND CUBIC CAPACITY OF LIQUID MEASURES, 


I gill 

5 »z. 

8-6648 cub. in. 


• 

I pint 

li llis. 

34 -b 502 „ 



I quart 

M 

693185 „ 



I g.illnn 

10 „ 

277-274 „ 



6 ii.-i. lot. 

62i „ 

1728 „ 

I cub ft. 


11-2 gal. 

1 cwt, 

3105 4688 „ 

178 „ 

• 

I& 8-3 „ 

15 »» 

4(1656 „ 

V %« 


224 „ 

1 ton 

62109376 „ 

3584 



Table III. . 

NUMBER OF SQUARE AREAS IN AN ACRE OF LAND. . 


«q. yd a.pole »q. rd aero. 


4 

in 30} 1 

4849 1210 40 
193(10 4840 160 


W m 

The county custom* relative to manure, at the expiry 
and commencement of leases, are very different. In somp 
counties, the incoming tenant gets the manure left by his 
predecessor, without payment; m. other counties, he ha* 
to pay for all the manure he receives, and also for (the 
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unexhausted manure in the land. The custom in every 
place requires to be carefully attended to, both at the 
commencement and expiry of the lease; the more advis¬ 
able course being to have the “ tenant right,” as it is 
technically termed, expressed in writing. 

, Liquid Manure Tanks on -the old plan were generally 
. circular, resembling a pump. The more recent ones are 
oblong. Those of the smaM cottage farmers of the Conti¬ 
nents who farm from one and a half to five acres, and up¬ 
wards, are mostly oblong, and divided into three or more 
compartments (generally five) by subdivision walls. This, 
is dpne purposely to enable the cottager to temper the 
. liquid, by allowing the artificial materials added to un¬ 
dergo fermentation in one compartment while another is 
bring emptied and a third filled, so that by such means he 
can adapt the supply to the manurial requirements of his 
different crops. The more advanced plan, however, is to 
mi* the arti- 

age,- larger 
tanks will be 
required in 
which to store 

rain water for p ig 

summer use. 


grown in rows with water-drills, the rows being 27 inches 
apart, from 1,000 to 2,000 gallons, according <to the state 
of the land; watering newly-planted cabbages', and th$ 
like, by band, requires from a pint to a quart to each plant 
The number of plants per acre will be given under the 
respective crops. At present we are discussing the size 
of the tank and the quantity of water required per acre, 
so that it will be sufficient to say that from 6,000 to 50,000 

E iats or quarts will be required to water an acre of cab- 
ages or Belgian carrots, &c., by hand, sad half that 
quantity for half an acre. Some advocate the keeping of 
the farm sewage in one tank, on the Flemish plan, and 
the rain water in another; and the mixing the former 
with the latter at the time of application; and this plan 
has several things to commend it, as the water-tank can 
be filled full in rainy weather, without loss from overflow¬ 
ing ; whereas, the sewage tank must never be allowed *to 

overflow. The 
urine from a 

'laW milch cow has 

been variously 

l 11^. estimated by 

Vi experiment at 

^ from two to 

f seven gallons 

r lit one-third, and 

L seventh this 

slops from the 
cottage can 

Y^\RT easily be ap- 

Vk measurement 

jT, or two, in a 

* similar way, so 

the size of the 

<- lected separa- 

_ —- a vulcanised 

* india - rubber 


The expense of a tank depends much upon the position. 
It is built and arched over with stone or brick set in cement 
(technically “ steined "), plastered inside and puddled out- 
sidF the mason-work with tempered clay, when requisite. 
Those m?de are quoted to have cost from 10s. to 14s. per 
cubic yard of liquid, or per contents of 168-3 gallons. A 
tank o feet wide and 30 feet long, by 6 feet deep, would 
contain 40 cubic yards = 6,730 gallons, and would cost 
£20 at the former price, and £28 at the latter. One 
9 feet wide by 30 feet long and 9 feet deep, would contain 
00’ yards = 10,098 gallons = 2,799,360 cubic inches, or 
ltss than a rainfall of ah inch to half an acre when 
spread evenly over the whole surface. A gallon of water 
weighs 10 lbs. | a,cubic foot (6 gallons 1 quart), 624 lbs.; \ 
a cubic yard, ij ewt 7 lbs.; 60 cubic yards, 45 tons and j 
rather, more. Many oPthc tanks in Flanders have a, 
capacity of 200 tons and upwards, on farms not exceeding 
5 acres. It is usual to calculate an inch of rainfall at. too 
tons per acre, and this weight is htcessiry to wash in 
from 3 to 4 cwt of guanq, evenly spread over an acre of 
Italian rye-grass, in the summer season. Liquid manure 
and seed drop-drills apply from 200 to 500 gallons pc? 
acre, in sotfiqg mangold-wuitel, &c.; watering plants 


hose, as shown at. work (Fig. 1), would serve both tanks, 
and the water and sewage could both be pumped up into 
a cistern, flrst the one and then the other, for being sent 
to the field through pipes by gravitation, in a mixed 
state; or the waterand sewage could be pumped up into 
a water-barrow or cart, so much of each, when wheeled or 
carted on the held ; or they could be wheeled or. carted 
separately, should crops so require it. Our illustration is 
from an improved double action force pump, the working 
parts of which are few and simple, and in the event of 
accidents can oe readily and quickly repaired. 

Succession of Crops .—Few subjects have given rise-to a 
greater diversity of opinion than the best mode of crapping 
land. Some even argue that if land is property activated 
and manured, it will continue to grow wheat or any other* 
crop,year after year in succession, for an indefinite period ; 
and the argument is supported by actual experiments^ ex¬ 
tending over a long senes of yearn., Such examples, how¬ 
ever, when f losely examined, afjp isolated and exceptional 
in character, and wanting in many respects to be of 
general application. They jprove much In the progress 
recently made in the manufacture and use of, artificial 
manures—as *wiU subsequently be shown when we come 
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to treat of specific manures—but .they do not disprove 
the soundness^ of the alternate system of cropping. If 
the. cottager’ is a freeholder or copyholder, he will be at 
liberty to adopt any system of cropping he,may judge 
best, and to make such changes in the rotation as future 
improvements may suggest; but if he-is a tenant, the 
mode of cropping is a matter of speciafragreement with 
his landlord. . A written lease for a term of years, extend¬ 
ing over four or five rotations of the farm, renewable one 
rotation before* expiry, is now generally considered ad¬ 
visable both for landlord and tenant, out many tenants 
prefer yearly tenancy. The common period for ./arm 
leases is seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years. Should a 
lease be allowed to run out, and the tenant remain in 
occupation from year to year, the conditions of the expired 
lease as to cropping will (by law) still remain in force. 
Should a tenant have no lease or written agreement as to 
crops, he will be considered to be bound by the custom 
of the district in which the farm is situated. And whether 
he has or has not an agreement, if, at the expiration of 
his occupation, the farm is found to be depreciated in 
value, he will be liable to an action for “ dilapidations." 
In cither case, the stipulation for cropping should be 
liberal, and carefully drawn up, suitable provision being 
made for change with consent of the landlord, so as to 
enable the tenant to profit by improvements made during 
the currency of his lease. And such changes are as 
necessary for the landlord as the tenant, for unless the 
productive resources of the land are developed during the 
currency of the lease, the landowner cannot gain their 
full benefit at its close. An extension of the four and five 
course shifts of cropping, according to soil, climate, and 
crops grown, arc those best adapted for cottage farms. 
The following four examples are given for illustration:— 

Example I. 

Four Course Shift of Cropping —i. Potatoes, mangolds, and 
other root crops. 2. White com crops—as < wheat, barley, and 
oats. 3. Rye-grass and clover, for hay*and green forage. 
4. White corn crops—as wheat, ficc. 

Example II. 

Five Course Shift of Cropping. —I. Turnips, potatoes, and 
ether root crops. 2. White com crops—as wheat, barley, and 
oats. 3. Rye-grass and clover, hay. 4. Pasture. 5. White 
com—as wheat and oats. 

* I 

Example ITI. 

Six Course Shift of Cropping. —I. Turnip and other root 
crops. 2. Wheat or barley. 3. Rye-grass and clover, for hay 
and soiling. 4. Oats. 5. Peas or bedns, manured. 6. Wheat 

Example IV. 

Seven Course Shift of Cropping. —1. Root crops, manured. 
2. Barley and wheat. 3. Rye-grass and Sfover, for hay and 
soiling. 4. Pasture. 3. Oats. 6. Peas a*l beans, manured. 
7. Wheat 

These may be given as general rules, but they must 
be varied to suit tne nature of the soil. Some particular 
irops are only adapted to “ light,” others to “ stiff” soils. 
On extremely "light” land, admirably adapted for the 
cultivation of turnips and barley, beans cannot be grown 
• to advantage; and on those “ stiff” soils, which produce 
the finestgbeans and wheat, turnips, mangold, and pota¬ 
toes do mpstftxeed, and their places have to be supplied 
hy/etches, mustard, and other green crops. On “stiff” 
land, also, the practice of making naked fallows still 
prevails in many .districts. This, where used, would 
take the place of the root crop, as given in our rules. 

"She ■third example is a Modification of the *first, and 
the fourth a* modification of Jhe second. A further 
modification of the five course shift is to ajjow the land 
undfr grass to lie two and three years in pasture, when 

is termed the six and sev£h course ameliorating shifts. 


It is easy to extend the four course shift to eight, twelve 
or sixteen. Thus i—1, Potatoes and mangolds, or swedes, 
where mangold-wurzel cannot be grown; 2, Barley; 3, 
Rye-grass and clover; 4, Wheat; 5, Turnips; 6, Oats; 
7, Beans; 8, Wheat. 

The practice of allowing the land to lie one, two, and 
three years in pasture (although yet common in some places, 
under the mistaken notion that any other would exhaust 
and ultimately ruin the land) is not well adapted for pro-* 
finable cottage farming, the pasture for the most part, 
being comparatively worthless for milch cows in the 
summer time, while the other shifts do not produce a 
sufficient supply of winter food, more especially in the 
north, where the winters are long. Thus, if th 5 farm con¬ 
sists of seven acres under the above seven course ameliorat-,, 
ing shift, three acres would be under pasture, one undec 
hay, one turnips and potatoes, and only two acres under 
white com. No doubt the land may “ rest ” in pasture; but 
the old proverb must be borne in mind that, “ Milch cows 
eat with two mouths,” and that what they consume with 
their feet adds little to the pail. Practically “ rest ” means 
the consolidation of the land with what cow-droppings 
and refuse vegetable matter it may receive, and as this can 
be better done by claying, deepening, and manuring, the 
more advisable course is to improve the land in this, way, 
so as to adapt it for the four course rotation of cropping, 
sufficiently extended to meet the requirements of both the 
land and the cottager. For example, according to the 
four course practice, turnips, barley, grass* and oats, 
are each grown upon one shift, or plot of land, once 
in four years, in other words, there are three free years 
between individual crops; thus, if turnips are grown upon 
plot 1 this year, then three intervening crops of white 
com and grass arc grown before turnips are again sown 
in field 1, and so on for the other crops. ? Now, under an 
extended four course shift, there may be seven, eleven, or 
fifteen years between the crops, the land at the same time 
being kept in a higher state of fertility. 

In situations where there is a command of town sewage 
or river water for irrigation, Italian^rye grass may be pro¬ 
fitably grown for two years in succession. The practice, 
therefore, would rank under a modification of the five 
course shift. But, as illustrated under Example II., the 
different crops would follow each other too closely in 
succession; consequently, the five must be extended to a 
ten course shift. If for easy calculation we assume the 
farm to consist of ten acres, in five two-acre fields, then 
two acres will be in Italian rye grass, one acre being 
broken up every year and one being laid down. Each 
of the other four two-acre fields would be divided into 
two plots of one acre each, so cropped as to keep indi¬ 
vidual crops sufficiently far asunder so as to prevent 
degeneracy. And this is one of the most promising 
modes of cropping for a cottage farm of a few acres 
of land, as will be shown when we come to jreat of 
the actual quantities of produce now being grown per 
acre under this system of farming. . 

In the above hypothetical examples the land has bqpn 
assumed to be ot uniform quality, and this rule generally 
applies to cottage farms, especially those of the smaller 
size. There are, however, exceptions, where part of the 
small farm only is good land, the rest being of inferior 
quality. If practicable, the bad acres should, in getting 
the farm into a proper cropping condition, be so improved 
as to render them as equally productive as the good. But, 
when this cannot be done, the Size of the plots on the 
inferior land must be inversely as their quality, compared 
with the others, in drder to produce an equal amount *of 
produce for the* support of the milch-cows. In other 
words, the plots* of tne inferior land must be so much 
larger than those of the good land, purposely that the 
fdhner may grow as much produce yearly as the latter, 
for the use of the cottager and his live stocL ’ 
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THE VEGETABLE GARDEN (continued). 

The Broad Bean .—The use of this much-esteemed 
vegetable^ is well known to every one who has a spot of 
ground for a garden, and particularly so to cottagers and 
farmers in most parts of the country, who consider a good 
dish of beans and bacon a very substantial meal at harvest 
time. The seeds are the only part used, and very deliciqjts 
Sbey ate when gathered young and from good sorts. There 
areSevetal varieties of the bean, but the principal now 
planted in British gardens are the early Mazagan, one of 
the hardiest and best-flavoured of any of the early kind; 
Beck’s new dwarf green gem, early longpod, early hangdown 
lortgpod, early green longpod, Marshall’s prolific, broad 
Spanish, and broad Windsor, Thie latter variety is greatly 
esteemed at table, and, as such, 
no one should fail to put in a row 
or two Of seed. The time of sow¬ 
ing or planting will very much 
depend upon the time at which 
the produce is required ; for in¬ 
stance, the earliest crop, whether 
early Mazagafi or anything else, 
should 1 be planted from the be¬ 
ginning of October to the end of 
Decetnber, provided the weather continues open and mild, 
on a warm border wife a southern exposure.' These plant 
in rows, from two to*Pvo and a half feet asunder, making 
each drill two inches deep, and placing the seed not nearer 
than three inches to each other in the rows. It is a very 
good plan to sow a single drill very thickly under a south 
wall, in order that it may be protected during the winter 
months, and when spring arrives plant them out in rows. 
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best flavoured, but nor so good a bearer the others. 
For late crops, to come in about September, the early 
kinds are most proper, silch, for instance, as fee earty 
Mazagan, Beck's new dwarf green gem, early longpod, 
early hangdown longpod, and early green longpod, as they 
are constituted tosstand late as well as early. For early 
crops, one pint or seed will be required for every forty feet 
of row or drill; and for main crops, a quart at least will 
be needed for every sixty feet; while for late crops, the 
same quantity as recommended for earlj^rtnes will be 
found ample. Plant all the early kinds, both for early 
and laije crops, in rows two feet and a half apart, three or 
four incites distant from each other jn Ihc rows, and two 
inches deep; and the largef kinds for main crops, three 
feet from row to row, five or six inches apart in the row, 
and .not less than four inches deep. Perform the work 
with a dibble, having % thick 
blunt end, to make a wide aper¬ 
ture for each bean (Fig. 2 shows 
the dibble), so as to admit 
each seed down to the bottom, 
without having any hollow be¬ 
low. As soon as one row is thus 
planted, move the line for the 
next, and with a rake fill in the 
holes, leaving the ground smooth 
and even.; and thus proceed until the whole of the space 
is completed. Dig the ground, and plant it bit by bit, in 
order to avoid treading upon it, which should always be 
avoided as much as possible. Some people make it a 
practice to tre.-fti the seed in (as they call it), in order to 
secure it in the soil; but this, we arc convinced, they 
would never do were they at all acquainted with the use 
of atmospheric air in promoting germination and vegc- 
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The most successful method is to sow them in a bed of tation. the beans that arc sown in the summer months, 
light earth, under a garden frame laid sloping a little to the j and when the ground is dry, may with advantage be 


sun; Plant fee beans all over the bed, an inch apart in 
every direction, and cover them about two inches deep 
with light earth ; and when the plants are well up, and 
frost shows signs of approaching, cover the frame down 
with the lights, giving plenty of fresh air whenever the 
weather will permit with safety. Transplant them in 
February or Mcrch, provided the weather proves fine and 


soaked in soft water for a few hours previously, as it 
materially assists their germination; or if sown in drills, 
as they mostly are, the ground should be well watered, 
and fee beans put in directly, drawing the earth over 
them while the ground is moist As soon as the beans 
are up about three, four, or five inches, they should 
be earthed up on each side of the row, clearing away 


mild ; but not otherwise, as you had for better defer the ; all weeds at the same time. The hoeing must be 
work than run the risk of losing them. 'In taking up the j repeated as often as necessary, both to keep down the 
beans, ease the earth about the roots, and take them up , weeds and loosen thtEsoil abotit their roots to encourage 
with as much soil as will adhere to the roots, taking off 1 the growth. In performing this operation, great care must 
tire old beans at the bottom; and also the end of the , be token not to cover the plants with earth, as such 


ta* root. By this' previous 
protection, the crop will be 
accelerated about a week or 
ten days. Although the 
greatest care may have been 
talftn in the protection, the 
. crop will*, somethpes be de¬ 
stroyed by very severe frosts, 
we * recommend our reader s to 
calamity by sowing them thicklyln a moderate hot-bed 
1 in January or February, or in pots, and placing them in a 
cucumber-frame, and afterwards hardening them off until 
they ate fit to, transplant, in the open ground; For full 
dnd general crops, oegin to sow about the latter end of 
January, pray - rled fee weather is open and mild, such 
vari .‘ties, as the longpod h.nd broad Spanish, in some warm 
quarter of fee garden, where tlje soil is light and mellow, 
and the exposure ppen.ahd continue planting the various 
song until May of fefen,June. The space of time between 
sowings For successions! crops should bq carefully - con¬ 
sidered ; that is to say, sew fee following or successive 
crop as soon as the proeedfrig one makes its appearance 
above ground, but not before. For the main summer 
crops, the broad Spanish, fongpod, and Windsor are con¬ 
sidered the raqst proper. Tlte Windsor is considered the 



course would occasion them 
to rot or fail. If the ground 
between the rows were stirred 
with a three-pronged fork, 
after the hoeing is finished, 
it would be of considerable 
advantage to their growth. 
This being the case,! As soon as the different crops come into foil blossom 
guard against such a jthey should be topped, as it is termed; that is to say, 
the ftips of each should be pinched off at the dotted 
lines (as shown in fee cut, Fig. i), in order not only to 
accelerate tlvsir fruiting and encourage the pods to 
become welf-filled, but to stop fee ravages of tire black 
fly, to which they are very subject. The beans should 
be gathered when abotit half their full size, qgfat that 
time they are much better flavoured than wfJenwhey are 
older and become black-eyed, Beans for seed shouldt 
be gathered wfifti fee pods are* beginning, to turn black; 
the stalks should be pulled up wife the*beans upon them, 
and placed in the sun till qusfp dry, after which fee. pods 
should be taken off fee stem% and stored in a dry"pldfce 
for use. Some people tsjfcc the seed from the pods as 
soon as dry, a«jwactice we do not approve of, we® tcnow.ng 
them to fceeR much better in the pods than when taken 
out ; fee precaution holds go«i wife most other seeds. » 
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Runner Beans.—This- plant hatf a twining stem, and 
would rise o; grow to twelve, fourteen, and even twenty feet 
high, provided it had sufficient support. This useful vege¬ 
table is trained in various ways; for instance, the general 
method of training resorted to by cottagers is strings; 
another, and in our opinion a better method, is to have 
upright supports, one foot apart, with a cross-rail, fixed 
at the top; and the third, which is the easiest plan of 
any, is to get some tall brushwood and fix it in the 
ground in the "same manner as you would stick peas, 
and if will in time cover them, and look exceedingly 
picturesque. « 

Another very excellent method is that of employing 
small poles about six or seven feet long (like hop-poles 
on a small scale), which are stuck into the ground on 
cither side of the row of beans, so as to cross each other 
diagonally. 

The pods are oblong, seeds kidney-shaped, smooth 
and shining, and when ripe varying in colour according 
to the sort—that is to say; either white, black, or mottled. 
The fruit may be had in the open ground from June till 
destroyed by frost in the autumn. The unripe pods are 
the parts in request, and when boiled are very delicious. 
There are several varieties, as the scarlet runner, the most 
beautiful and lasting bearer, and consequently the best 
for a main crop; the white runner, a variety of the 
scarlet, thq seed and blossom white, but the pods very 
similar to 'the scarlet kind ; and the painted lady, the 
blossom of which is red and white. Although there are 
many sub-varieties, these are the only three worth growing. 
The scarlet runners, like the white and variegated, are 
tender in their nature, unable to bear the air of our climate 
before the latter end of April or beginning of May, the 
seed being liable to rot in the ground if planted sooner, 
even in a dry soil. 

It must be known that sharp cold checks the plants, 
so that they make but little progress before the weather is 
settled and warm. The scarlet runner is most esteemed, 
on account of its greater prolificacy and longer con¬ 
tinuance in fruit; the pods are thick and fleshy, and if 
gathered while young are very good. The white runner is 
also good for a principal crop. The painted lady is more 
of an ornament, but the pods are very good eating never¬ 
theless. 

The whole family of beans flourishes in a light and very 
rich soil, and if the land i» a little gnoist, so much the 
better. 

Do not, as a rule, commence planting the beans till 
the beginning of May, and then only a moderate crop, 
deferring the principal crop till the first week in June. 
The scarlet runner is the best for principal crops. Sow 
in rows about five feet apart, and in drills not more than 
two inches deep, placing the beans about five inches 
asunder in the rows ; after which covel them up evenly, 
making the ground quite level. This TCgetable may be 
• planted on each side a walk, and so rodded as to form 
an arched top, malting a very pleasant shady walk in the 
warm days of summer. a 


, THE HEARING AND MANAGEMENT OF 
* ~ CHILDREN. 

1X5—dfelLDRSN’S CLOTHING ( continued ). 

'Nightgowns .—These should be made .as simple as 
possible for littiemhildren. Take a plain breadth of calico 
at eightpence a y*#d, long enough for the child. Run 
andJeli it together behind, leaving a placket-hole which 
must Be hemmed. Double^t in half, and doufile again 
to find/the shoulders. Take a Slope off; cut a straight 
the side for the sleeves to be pel in,. The 


:>bbie should he Open wnoogb. Run and fell the 


shoulders ; scope out the neck a little in Atom; set it 'in 
a band three-quarters high; make the sleeves of straight 
pieces as long as the rows, and moderately wide; run 
and fell them together. Run and fell the top into ..the 
arm-hole, and set the cuff into a band that will shp over 
the child’s wrist; then run a string round the top band ; the 
bottom having been previously hemmed. The nightgown 
may be worn this way, or it may be gathered into a band; 
sewn on at the waist in front as for as the arms, and 
lined with a similar band on the wrong side. The band in • 
front is in one, with a pair of strings, piped and lined, tbit 
button or tie behind, but quite loosely, Fig. 17, In winter, 
a flannel gown is desirable for so young a cljild, made 
the same way, of Welsh flannel. If desired; the neck 
and wrists of the child’s gown may be edged with em- * 
broidered work; but It .is quite unnecessary. A child- 
should have half-a-dozen longcloth nightgowns, and four 
flannel ones, as they require frequent changes. Some 
mothers make gowns much longer than the child’s height, 
to wrap the feet in and keep them warm in bed. Fig. 17 
shows the gown made to button on one side. 

We subjoin a few designs for best frocks. Fig. 18 is a 
dark blue velvet dress. The body is cut according to our 
pattern before given-, but full two inches larger every way, 
because the child will grow, and velvet is a costly material. 
The top of the body is drawn with a ribbon, and at the 
waist in front two little pleats may be noticed. There 
are similar ones behind. The skirt is set iq the waist 
with pleats, the front width gored. Behind arc a few box 
pleats. The front of the dress is robed with rich Spanish 
crochet lace, and the sleeves and berthe ornamented to 
correspond. Fig. 19 shows how the back is made and 
adorned. A broad, short pinked sash of dark blue sarcenet 
should be worn, fastened behind. 

Fig. 20 is a summer dress. There is fiflt a fine Swiss 
muslin skirt, with a number of minute tucks edged with a 
deep embroidery. Over this is a tunic, gathered at the back 
and plain in front. It is gored and pleatless in front, and 
edged with a very narrow embroidery. Behind, the tunic 
is a ftanier, that is, a single plain breadth much longer 
than it appears, caught up into pleats in the sides where 
the seam joins it to the front of the tunic, and gathered in 
a bunch of gathers at the waist. This not only puffs it out, 
but gives the edge a scallop look like the front. No sash 
should be worn with this, but only a narrow plaid waist- 
ribbon hooked into a bow behind. Plaid ribbons seem to 
suspend the tunic at the sides. The body and sleeves are 
plain. The berthe sets out nicely over the sleeves, and is 
made with three rows of tucks and spaces alternately; Its 
is edged with embroidery and so is the neck. There are 
plaid satin bows on the shoulders. A frock may also be 
made from this pattern without a tunic, and the trimming 
only put on the skirt to imitate one. Then a broad sash 
may be used, like Fig. 21, which shows the back of the 
little frock. The sleeves worn with the dress shou ]0 have 
bows of plaid ribbon upon them. 

Fig. 22 is a pretty design for a muslin frock body for 9 
little girl. It is made with what are called Sabot sleevcs-,- 
very wide frills stiffened up, and fastened down at the lower 
end to the body. They are exceedingly full and very 
closely pleated, and edged with lace or embroidery, and 
goffered when washed. The body is full, back and front, 
pleated into the neck and into the waistband. A sash 
and a plain skirt suit this body very we}L If made in 
thick material, the sleeves must be lined with sarcenet, and 
stiffening put between the Sbffive and the lining. 

Fig. 23 is a frock for a little boy. It is made without 
pleats in front, of cambric muslin with a deep hem and all 
embroidered edgft. The trimming across the body and 
skirt is a kubjl-edred muslin insertion, with a blue 
ribbon run iff it. Embroidery edges the neck and sleeveL 
Either In velvet or muslin this makes a pretty frock; 
or in merino trimmed with velvet ribbon the same colour. 
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brohd and narrow, and an embroidered edge added on 
one side of the velvet. 

CLOTHING FOR CHILDREN OF qiX YEARS. 

The present prices of longcloth and calico arc much 
higher than they were formerly, and the quality is inferior. 
Longcloth under 8d. or S|tC is not worth purchasing, 
Tjecause it so soon wears out, and then there is the trouble 
of making new things, and time occupied that might be 
^otherwise turned to account. 8d. is a 
good standard price for both ladies’ and 
children’s clothing, and longcloth , not 
calico, should be purchased. 'KPrSfllll 

For a liftle boy of six years old, cut t S£s IIIII 

a Shirt according to Fig. 7 in shape, 
seventeen inches long and twenty wide 
(double). It is similar in pattern to the 1 

one used at two years old, but larger; 
the material is double at rim top, so as Fig. 


Drawers for Boys arejiot only latter,but vary from those 
used at an earlier age. Each leg is cut separately. The 
material must be doubled.on the straight sido of the leg 
front A to B (Fig. 3), and here it is eighteen inches loitg, 
allowing for a hem and three tucks. But we recommend 
mothers, as children grow fast, to cut the drawers two 
inches longer, ana dispose of the additional length in a 
way wd shall presently describe. The measure, with the 
allowance made, is twenty inches from a to B, eleven from 
“ c to d, eight and a hal£ from B to E, 

r eleven ana a half from F to G, and 
fifteen and a half from H to D. Run and 
fell the leg together frpm e to D. Round 
the end, from B to E, make an inch 
wide hem, and above it, three-quarter 
inch tucks. Cut a slit down the side 
from A to a. Make a quarter inch wide 
hem on the front side, and a very 
l3 . narrow one towards the back. Stitch 



FI-- 


Fig. 19 . 


Fig .# 1 





K 

I'ig. 10. 


to, form the shoulders. Cut the flaps ^_ 

at,the mark at a a, and cut the top of 
the shoulders straight, in the manner F *s- 

shown there; the tnree-comered piece 
between the shoulder and the flap comes away entirely. 
tThe dotted lines at B b show where pieces are applied on 
the wrong side to strengthen the arm-holes. Two straight 
bands are cut—jeach two inches wide and ten inches long 
—for this purpose, sewn to the edge of the shirt, and then 
turned down, pinned flat, and neatly hemmed. The flaps 
must be cut apart at die top, and hemmed round, as well 
a# the edge of the shoulders. The svams should be run 
and felled before die flaps are hemmed/ and left open at 
tfcye bottom as far as C C." A gusset is Inserted at each 
side at C C, and the open piece hemmed, vei^r narrowly. 
A hem, half an inch deep, round the bottom, completes 
. the drift. 1 



Fig. »3. 


__— 3 ^ the wide one across the other. Make 

the other leg, and then run and fell 
r them together from C to D, going right 

round the other side from D to c 
Lastly, set .them in the bands, one for the front and 
one for the back—the front, thirteen and a half inches 
long, the half inch to turn in ; and the back, fourteen 
inches, one half inch of which, is turned in^ Make a 
button-hole in each side of the front bana, and one in 
the middle (sl\pwn in Fig. 4, at A a a), but only at tMfe 
two ends of the back. The drawers are. now completed. 
To shorten them for use, make a tuck near the top of each 
leg, rather better than half *n*inth wide, at b b qB, and 
from c td*C, on both sides, rsLher less than, half an &ch 
wide. As the child grows, these can be let down, either 
entirely, or ifarrowed to make the drawers longer. 

A Stay Bodice is the next article required. Measurf thf* 
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size round of the phild, just underlie arm-pits, taking the pleat the skirt before sloping, then pin it to the bodice, 
size very loqpely and easily; all6w three or four inches and try it on the child, ft will immediately be seen’how ■ 
over. Then measure the depth of the body. Always cut much slope is needed. 

your pattern first in paper, add then try it against the In another place we shall have a word to say about the 
child. If you have any old lining, it is a good plan to put washing of chilcfrcn’s flannels, which is very important 
the pattern next to the lining, and fit it. The stay body, and yet very little understood. 

like all the other .articles of a child’s Nothing, should be The White Petticoat is now wanted. stou t 


the pattern next to the lining, and fit it The stay body, and yet very little understood. 

like all the other .articles of a child’s dtothing, should be The White Petticoat is now wanted. T?a»w stou t 
easy. It is wrong ever to girt children in any .part of calico should be used for this. To cut the body, measure 

.1_Tl.. .1... ..._— .1-- _.1 _... . . V. TaF 


the figure. The stay body should wrap 
over about four inches, and tie, as shown 6 
in Fig. io, having a good shape cut in L 
jean, and also in linen lining. There arc no 
tumings-in. Tack the jean and lining toge¬ 
ther flat, by the Idges. Run three piping 
cords across the centre; leave an inch 
space, and run three more ; and so on, till 
all the body is quilted. These cords are 
inserted the short way, as Fig. io shows. 

A piece of stay binding is wanted, and 
should be stitched all round. Cut straps f 
for the shoulders, of jean, line them with 
linen, bind them all round, and sew them 
to the body at the four A’s in Fig. io. The 
strings are sewn in the way illustrated. In ■ 
cutting the body, there is a slight curve 
or stomacher in front, and a little sloped 
out over the hips, which makes the petti¬ 
coat sit better than if the body were straight, 
which givis it a bunchy look about the waist. 


— f 




Fig. ii. 


the child round easily under the arn$6, 
round the waist, and round the shoulders. 
Write down these measures :—Mark at the 
top of a square of paper a quarter of*the 
size of the waist, across the paper, like the 
line A in Fig. n. Measure thg child from 
under the arm to the waist, and make a 
dot on the paper at b. Then marie on 
the paper a quarter of the size round t>f 
the child under the arms, which - will bring 
you about to the dot c You must then 
draw a line from A to c. Measure loosely 
round the top of the child’s arm. Say it is 
eight inches (it may be more), but take 
the half of whatever it is, and pin it on a 
tape-measure. Suppose it is the eight 
inches, put a pin at four Inches in the 
tape; lay the tape in a curve like'a half 
circle on your paper, and it will describe 
the mark from c to D. Take a quarter the 
measure of the neck, and mask it by a dot 






The neck is also hollowed ' yt Jk at k. Then draw a line 

front and back, but most in _ from d to E. Make a sloping 

front. * 0 line f rOTn E to p for the neck, 

Make the Flannel Petti- \^C 11 and from A t0 G at the wa i st> 

coat as before described. JK, \ \ .Now cut out the paper; Tut 

Take two widths as long as \\ // /V. a lining from this. I irst 

• the - child requires, allowing \ // JT pin the paper on the lining; 

two inches for the hem, and \\ ,y ////// / sl * c k P ins * n the lining,-all 

four inches cachfor two tucks. \m -- /////// round the edge of the paper. 

Herringbone the scams Leave the pins in, and cut 

nicely. Make the hem and • Fl * * ^ the lmmg two inches wider, 

the . tucks an inch apart ca< 5 h wa y» at the sides. Then 

* Cut a placket hole in the centre of the back breadth, pin it slightly together where the pins are, and try it 
half taOj down; herringbone a hem each side. Pleat on. The margin left is to allow for alterations, if the 
the flatmel at the waist; make a box pleat in front, pattern is incorrectly taken. This pattern will serve alt 
•The front of the flannel requises to be sloped as much for frock bodies. To make a high body, it is only 
as’the curve of the bod£. To do this, place anything necessary to extend the pattern, by taking the length of che 
across the body, from n to c (Fig. io).. that will shoulder from p Ip H. instead of d to e, and measuij a 
make a line exactly IStrSight with the hips. Put a pin quarter of the rize of the throat from H to I. T re pattern 
where* it copies, at D, and measure the disftmee from (Fig. 1 1 ) must |>e cut out of double stuff, twr aid m tne 
1 > to E. A thin child will bear«the flannel sloped equally material, aoming from G to I, as it ...v roSnits only half a 
with this measure; but a stout child lias »full stomach, front, the waist at the top. For the -«icks, allow an men 

^ ant the slope may be half Q{ three-quarters. • It is best to for each, to make a hem from G fo I, if the stun is folded 
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there to cut the backs. Having procured a satisfactory 
.pattern, allow an inch>at the sides and shoulders, and half 
an inch at the neck, waist, and dun-bole, for turnings. 
Tack the backs and fronts together by the sides and 
shoulders, an inch in, and slip the bodice on to try it If 
too high in the heck, long in the waist, or tight in the 
arms faking due allowance for turnings-in), slip it with 
the scissors, as shown by marks in Fig. i t, which repre- 
seats the thine pieces of the bodice before joining. Hem 
the backs; stitch the sides and shoulders. Run a piping 
* round the neck and waist, turn down, and hem them on 
thh wrong hide. Pipe the arm-holes, and put in the sleeve. 
The skirt of the white petticoat must be a little longer 
than the flpnnel,and should be ornamented with a narrow 
hem, and a number of narrow tucks all of equal width. 
For every such, allow double the width. Two breadths 
of longcloth are wanted. Run and fell these; make the 
hem and tucks. Make a placket-hole ; gather the waist, 
and sew it to the body. 

Ftvckt for girls of this age may be made in a variety of 
. ways. Some like merino, percale, or fancy stuff frocks, 
according to the season, thick or thin; simply made like 
the petticoat—a broad hem and one or two tucks in the 
skirt, and a low body, trimmed. Robe trimmings, cover¬ 
ing body and skirt, are pretty; or the body only may have 
bracts, and a row of trimming be placed straight round the 
head of each tuck. Many frocks are* made without tucks, 
but they are useful, because children grow so fast. When 
a dress has»been made without tucks, and the child grows 
out of it, the best method of lengthening the skirt is to 
mitre, that is, regularly scallop the edge, and bind it with 
braid. If the frock is coloured, lengthen it with black; if 
black, with a colour. Scallop and bind the piece added, 
and hem it on above the scallops of the frock, on the 
wrong side, so that the frock and scallops fall over the 
new piece. The scallops of the one ought to be uniform 
with the scaUopB of the other, and not to be arranged 
alternately. _ 


DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 

BILIOUSNESS AND BILIOUS ATTACKS. 

We win treat first of biliousness. As we have already 
said, people are very fond of attributing all sorts of 
symptoms to bile, and are rather pleased than otherwise, 
when ailing, to be told that their liver is affected. The 
symptoms generally held to show that people are “ bilious ” 
are such as the following:—Want of appetite, foul tongue, 
constipation, sallow or dingy complexion, flatulence, and 
Other symptoms 6f indigestion. If any pain about the 
right shoulder or side is added to these symptoms, then 
they would be held by “ liver * doctors and their patients 
to be unmistakably bilious. And so they may be; only 
people should know that really very little is known con¬ 
cerning the symptoms of too much bile, or too little bile, or 
bad bilr. Casts of jaundice are better understood ; but 
the less obvious affections of the liver art yet very obscure ; 
and no great harm and very much good would be done if 
people talked and thought a little less about their livers. 
It probable that in many cases in which the above 
symptoms are present, the stomach and the intes- 
, tines are as much at fault, or more, than the liver. Where 
'the complexion gets dingy, the skin greasy and not clear, 
the countenance rather bloated, where the bowels are 
costive, where there is a general sluggishness of body and 
mind, and where digestion gqps bn slowly and uncomfort¬ 
ably, with much wind; iVi this case probably the small intes- 
tires are as much at fault ag the liver. But this is the 
c/ndition called “ biliousness." The' state of the bowels 
is characteristic; the motions are Wd^ dry, and dark, 
n^d the urine is frequently, thick. , 

Causes .—The causes of this condition are various. -It 
is not uncommon in those who have resided for some 


time in a climate hotter than their qnginal one. It is 
almost natural to, stJme people; and in others it is 
largely brought on by inactivity, by too .much food 
and bear or stimulants, and by want of exercise in the 
■fresh air. 

Treatment. —It is in such cases as this that the discipline 
of a hydropathi* establishment, if not its water, does 
good.. But, short of such a costly remedy as this, much 
may be done by careful diet and simple living to cure this 
condition of biliousness, which is both depressing and 
distressing. A mild purgative occasionall/'in the morning 
will do good—such as a teaspoonful or two of Epsom 
salts in cold water. Light food, such as a fish dinner 
occasionally in place of a heavy dinner, and the use of 
water, with a glass or two of cheap French wine, in place 
of the rich beer and hot spirits which are too largely used 
in daily life in England. Where the light French wines 
are not liked, nothing stronger than a little weak sherry 
and water should be used. Bilious people should use 
brown bread, too, instead of white, and should use water 
freely for washing purposes all over the body every 
morning. 

Bilious Attacks should be distinguished from “bilious¬ 
ness.” Biliousness is a.slow habit of dull health. Bilious 
attacks occur at intervals. They are characterised by 
severe headache, furred tongue, sickness, perhaps 
vomiting, and occasionally there is diarrhoea, though there 
may be constipation. The vomited matters at first consist 
only of food taken, or of the mucus of the stomach ; but if 
vomiting continues, then the vomit may be yellow or 
green. Such attacks are accompanied with shiverings and 
a feeling of illness. They occur frequently in persons 
subject to them; sometimes they seem to occur almost at 
regular intervals. Notwithstanding that such attacks are 
called bilious attacks, it is probable that the stomach is 
more to blame than the liver. The vomiting of bile proves 
nothing as to “biliousness,” for if vomiting occurs from 
any cause and goes on lone enough, some bile will find its 
way into the stomach and be vomited up. 

Causes. —Such attacks often come on without any very 
obvious cause. But in other cases it is possible to trace 
these to one of two causes. A cold east wind, or a long 
continuance of wet cold weather, especially if it be long 
continued, will produce such attacks in a large number of 
people. The complaint is really a sort of “ cold ” in the 
stomach—what doctors call gastric “ catarrh." Very often 
it is preceded and followed by symptoms of a cold. At 
other times this ig the only cold experienced; and just as 
other people would get a cough or cold out of exposure to 
an east wind, persons subject to bilious attacks will get 
one of these. Anothd' common cause of the attacks we 
have been describing is an indiscretion in diet-taking 
something indigestible. Different people will find different 
things to disagree with them, and it is impossible to lay 
down a rule of jforbidden food that would apply to all 
cases. But every person may easily find out for himself 
what does disagree, and abstain from it Sometimes, 
such attacks come on not from the bad quality but the bad 
quantity of food—too much. People indulge & too much 
food, or too much wine, or spirits or beer. 

Treatment. —When such attacks occur they will often 
yield to dofnestic measures. The principal points are, rest 
both of the stomach and the system. The patient Should • 
first be quiet; and if very bad, he should lie^fovn, and 
give his stomach nothing to do for a few ho&rs,tjpore than 
drinking a little water or a little thin milk-ami-wa^ec; 
thereafter he fnay take a little barley-water, or mirttor* 
broth, or beef tea, without fat, and wait till some appeiii c 
comes upon him before taking stronger food. If he is cold 
jaad shivers, hot bottles mav.be applied to the feel. % In 
addition to these measures, if the sickness is troublesome, 
a little mustard plaister may be applied over tlie stomach, 
and an®effej-vescing draught may be taken every thrqe « 
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four hours, consisting of a teaspoonful of the effervescing 
citro-tartrate of soda of tlje British Pharmacopoeia. Should 
the sickness continue, or be accompanied with other 
persisting symptoms, a medical man should be consulted. 
The great thing for people subject to such attacks il to 
avoid them. By avoiding exposure to cold and wet, and 
such articles of food as arc likely or lyiown to disagree 
with them or to’ irritate the stomach, it will be possible to 
often prevent such attacks coming on - K and prevention is 
better than cure. 

HINTS TO LETTER-WRITERS.—VI. 

In addressing letters to go by post, accuracy is of supreme 
importance. Myriads of letters find their way to the 
Dead Letter Office annually, in consequence of insufficient 
address. There are in the metropolis a great many streets 
named alike, as North Street, South Street, High Street, 
Market Street, &c. To prevent miscarriage, therefore, 
not only should the name of the street follow the name of 
the person addressed, but it is well to add the parish, and 
essential to mark the postal district. To lessen the labour 
of the letter-carriers, the number of the bouse, as well as 
the name of the street should be written. The one rule is 
to specify whatever is required to indicate the district, 
street, house, and individual. Risk is rather incurred 
than diminished, however, in ordinary cases, by giving the 
name of a house. Thus, suppose A. 15 . resides at a house 
called Rosemary Lodge, London Road, it is best to omit 
the mention of “ Rosemary Lodge” if the number is known, 
though it matters little if the number is put upon the 
envelope. For example, we may either wrim “A. 15 ., Esq., 
Rosemary Lodge, 666, London Road, E.or, “ A. B., 
Esq., 666, London Road, E.” Usually, the preference 
should be given to brevity. When the number is unknown, 
it is very desirable to give the initials or Christian name of 
the person addressed, because there may be others of the 
name in the neighbourhood. In writing to country 
places confusion often arises from the failure to prefix the 
initials of tbe person addressed, for in %mall towns there 
are several families of one name. 

There are many country places, also, which are named 
alike, as Barton, Burton, Norton, Sutton, Morton, &c. 
To prevent error, the county should be indicated; and as 
even this may not be enough if the place wanted is not a 
post town, it is needful to put in the name of the post 
town. A letter addressed “ George Jones, Esq., Stratford,” 
might be sent either to Stratford-on-Avon in Warwick, or 
to Stratford in Essex, whereas the mention of the county 
would prevent mistake. Letters to the smaller towns in 
Scotland may have N.B. (North Britain) inscribed upon 
them; letters for North or South Wales may have the 
initials N.W. or S.W., as the rase may be; and letters for 
Ireland may have that word below the address. To 
mention all the cases in which simih* precautions are 
advisable would occupy too much spAe ; those which 
have been given will be sufficient for persons of ordinary 
prudence. 

In writing letters to America several precautions must 
be observed. To the United States, the address sliduld 
always end with either U.S.A. or “ United States of 
America.” Moreover, the particular State mlist be indi¬ 
cated,. either by the name in full, or by an abbreviation. 
The Americans are fond of abbreviations, but some of 
them are jhtl^known here: thus, D.C. means the District 
of Columfia ; N.Y. is New York ; Pa. is Pennsylvania ; 
MPeP.is Maine ; N.H. is New Hampshire ; \t. is Vermont; 
Mass. a is Massachusetts; R.I. is Rhode Island; N.J. 
is New Jersey ; Ct. is Connecticut; Del. is Delaware; 
Md. is^ Maryland; Y&. ^s* Virginia; N .C. is N orth 
Catfdfaa ; S .t, is South Carolina ; Geo. or Ga. istleorgia; 
Ada. is Alabama ; Mi. is Mississippi ; La. is Louisiana; 
Ten. is Tennessee ; Ky. is Kentucky; O. is*Ohit^; lnd. 


is Indiana; Ill. is Illinois; Mo. is Missouri; Mich.‘is 
Michigan; Ark., is Arkansas; FL is Florida; Wis: is 
Wisconsin; lo. is Iowa; Tex. is Texas; and Or. is 
Oregon. The importance of these names or abbreviations 
will appear when we state that the American Union is said 
to contain more than fifty places called Washington. 
With reference to New York City the oam«» of New York 
must be written in full 

Similar rules apply to the British territories. The 
letters U.C. are for Upper Canada; L.C. for Lower' 
Canada; N.S. for Nova Scotia ; N.B. for New Bruns-* 
wick ; and N.P. for New Providence. In writing from 
this country it is undesirable to employ these abbreviations. 

Letters for Australia should specify the colony, whether 
New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, (Queensland, 
or Western Australia, with such other details as may tend 
to ensure correct transmission, such as the nearest post 
town when outlying places are in question. In like 
manner letters for New Zealand should state what province 
they are meant for. 

It may not be amiss to note that the rate of postage for 
letters to America and the colonies, and to many foreign 
countries, varies with the mo.de of conveyance and the 
route ; therefore it is well to obtain information upon these 
points, which may be done at any post-office, and may 
prevent expense and trouble. There are places to which 
letters are not forwarded at all unless prepaid. Thus, for 
a letter to Victoria vid Southampton, 6d. must be prepaid 
for half an ounce ; and for the same colony vid t Marseilles, 
rod. must be prepaid. If, in this case, only 6d! is prepaid, 
the letter will probably be forwarded vid Southampton or 
vid Panama, although the words “ vid Marseilles” are 
written on the envelope. Where there is only one route 
and one charge, it is possible the letter will not be sent 
at all if insufficiently stamped, though it may be opened 
and returned to the writer if he has put his name and 
address inside, as he ought to do. 

There are many other classes of foreign letters, as those 
to the continent of Europe, respecting which sundry 
precautions are needed. Some foreign towns and cities 
do not bear the same names with qp as they do abroad; 
but this will not cause any difficulty to the sender of letters 
to such places. To show what we mean, we will give a 
few examples. Not only is Belgium called Belgique, but 
Brussels is called Biuxelles, and Liege, Lfitttch, while 
Malines is Mechlin. Aix-la-Chapelle, again, is called 
Aachen ; Mayence is Mentz and Maintz ; and Vienna is 
Wien. In Italy, Leghorn is Livorno; Turin is .Torino; 
Florence is Firenza, and Genoa is Genova. The know¬ 
ledge of such differences is less important to the sender ot 
letters than to the receiver; and yet it is well to be aware 
of the fact of their existence. The best rule in writing 
to foreign places is to employ the spelling adopted by our 
General Post Office in its official lists. Nor is it neces¬ 
sary to imitate the form of address usual in the country *b 
which a letter is sent. This is optiqnaL Thus, irv writing 
to Paris we might address a letter in the French fashion, 
and say— . 

a Monsieur, ' 

M. Jicquet, * 

Rue do ljrdtagne, 64, 

& Pauls, 

But it would answer every purpose to write— 

M. Jacquet, * ^ 

64, Rue de Bretagne, 

Paris. 

There is only one caution which need be given m reference 
to addressing a French gen deman, and that is, never to 
write to him as “ Mon. Jacquet,” or whoever he may be. 
Either prefix “ Mons;, or “Monsieur;” but never 

“Mon." which it* accounted very vulgar. In the case of 
letters to the provinces of France, the “department,” 
correspomlihg to an English county, should be namea, 
u»less the town *be an important one, when it is optional. 
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Mutton (Fig i).—i. Leg. 2. Shoulder. 3. Breast. 4. 
.Chump end oflom. 5. Best end of loin., 6. Best end of neck. 
7, Scrag end of neck. 8. Head. A leg of mutton with a 
portion of the loin attached forms a haunch of mutton. 
The loin, not divided along the back, is called a saddle 
of mutton. In choosing mutton it must be remembered 
. that it is of various kinds as well as qualities. Some 
Sorts run much larger than others, with a corresponding 
addition of fat and bone, and often a coarser texture. 
The meat of the black-faced sheep is excellent, when 
well fed. Welsh mutton is small and highly esteemed. 
Forest sheep make good meat, and often appear in the 
London markets. The Dorset mutton is of medium 
quality. The Ryeland sheep is small, 

' and produces very fine meat. Leices¬ 
ter mutton is large-boned, but when 
crossed with the Cotswold variety is 
much improved. South Down mutton 
is remarkably good; and so is the 
small Scotch mutton, although it is apt 
to be lean. As, however, purchasers 
cannot always ascertain what particu¬ 
lar sort Is offered, they must usually be 
guided by size and appearance. Gene¬ 
rally speaking, wether mutton is to be 
preferred: if in good condition, lean 
will be of a deep red, with a close grain, 
the fat white and not very- hard. Ewe mutton is paler in 
the lean and closer in the grain. Young mutton is tender 
and clastic, to the touch, but old mutton feels hard, remains 
wrinkled when pinched, and has fat rather clammy and 
sticky. The fat of young mutton can easily be separated, 
while that of old meat is stringy and skinny. The leg of 
South Down mutton is an economical joint whether for 
boiling or roasting; but in selecting it or any other leg of 
mutton, preference should be given to such as is thick in 
the thigh and short in the shank. The haunch of Welsh 
mutton is much better than the fore-quarter. Loin of 
mutton is not usually economical, owing to 
the quantity of fat, but it is very nice, 
either roasted or in chops. When the fat 
of mutton is yellow and watery avoid the 
meat A leg of wether mutton is known 
by a lump of fat on the inside of the thigh. 

Shoulder of mutton is most economical 
when toasted and eaten cold. A haunch 
or leg of mutton for present use is best if 
"it has hung a few days. 

Lamb (Fig. 2).—1. Leg. 2. Shoulder. 3. 

Breast 4. Chump end of loin. 5. Loin. 6. 

Neck—best end. 7. Neck—scrag end. 8. 

Jiead. Lamb is often merely divided into fore-quarters 
and hind-quartqrs. A fore-quarter consists of a shoulder 
with part of neck and breast A hind-quarter consists 
of a leg and loin. W hat is called the target of lamb is 
the ribs from which the shoulder has been removed. 
The joints of lamb vary in size like those of mutton, 
according to the breed and age of the animal. This 
meat, like veal, is best cooked fresh. Its freshness 
(may be easily ascertained by the colour, feeling, and 
smell. * For a fore-quarter the old test is, that if the vein 
m the neck is of a fine blue colour, the meat is good, but 
if greenish or yellow the meat is stale. For a hind- 
quarter, respect rau^t be*had to the kidney and the 
knuckle: if the .kidney emits a faint and unpleasant 
/smell, or if the knuckle joint is flexible, the meat is not 

f ood. Lamb is more expensive thar mutton, and although 
ighly esteemed is less nutritious. It may be added that 
the eyes of a recently killed lamb are plump and bright 
Pork.—Oi pork there are many varieties. In choosing, 
as a ruje, we should select the meat which is young, 



Fig. a. 


not too large, and not overburdened with fat. Dairy- 
fed pork has fine white fat, ‘pale and smooth lean, 
and thin, smooth, and clean rind. It is usually rather 
small, and a leg ought not to weigh above six or seven 
pounds. Whenever the joints run large, with coarse¬ 
grained lean and fat to match, the meat will be most { 
likely hard and* insipid. In all cases the rind must be < 
thin, the lean tender, and the fat of a fine white colour. 
Old meat is harsh and even hard to the touch, and 
generally has a thick firm rind, and lean somewhat dark 
in colour. Fresh pork is cool and smooth to the touch ; 
but stale meat is clammy and apt to look of a greenish 
tint in places. The first part to tqm is the knuckle. 
What is called measly pork is diseased meat, and on all 
accounts to be avoided as very unwholesome. It is 
commonly sold to the poor, at a low 
price, by unprincipled dealers. Tainted 
pork is objectionable and injurious. 
Pork is often sold salted; and the pur¬ 
chaser must be careful to sec that it is 
in a sound condition. Unsaleable meat 
is sometimes salted to save it, but it is 
always an abomination; and so is meat 
which has been spoiled in the salting, 
as often occurs in warm weather. The 
extent to which pork is consumed by the 
industrial classes at all seasons, renders 
it important that the rules for ascer¬ 
taining its quality should be well known. 

In selecting bacon the purchaser will observe several 
things. He will not find it economical to buy bacon 
from huge ahimals with a great depth of fat and little 
lean in proportion ; nor from large underfed animals with 
too little fat and too much skin and bone. Smaller sized 
and well-fed young meat is best. The fat of this will be 
firm, and have a slight pink tinge, but feel greasy to the 
touch ; the lean will be bright and stick well to the bone, 
and the rind will be thin. Rusty or reasty bacon will 
show yellow in the lean, if not in the fat; and will, of 
course, be ill-flavoured. 

Hams arc of several kinds. Those from 
Westphalia are dry, and hard, and covered 
with spice, not nice to look at, and requir¬ 
ing to be soaked many hours in cold water 
before cooking. When properly cooked, 
however, they are very good. Other 
foreign ham? are apt to be coarse and 
1^-ge-boned; but when smaller and 
well-cured they are often excellent. 
Englis£ hams vary very much. Some 
are small and dried rapidly after 
v£ry slight salting. Others are large, 
thoroughly salted, and slowly dried. 
The first will notjkeep so well as the latter, but for present 
use in small families they are preferable. A ham which 
is smooth in the rind and short in the hock is most 
economical and the best eating. Long-legged animals are» 
not to be relied upon cither for hams or anything else. 
After selecting a ham of proper size and shape, its sweet¬ 
ness must be tested. The usual method of doing this is 
by thrustipg a knife under the bone which appears on. the 
fleshy side of the ham. If the knife comes out clean and 
has a sweet smell, the ham is sound, but if smeared and“ 
with an unpleasant flavour it is bad. Thif deration 
requires to be performed with some care, othewise it may, 
be found that the meat is slightly tainted after all. * * 
Venison. —This is chiefly tested by the, fat. If the meat 
is young the fat will be thick, clear or bright, and close ; 
but if old the fat will be touglf and coarse. Venison first . 
begins fo change at the shoulders and haunches,'into 
which a knife must be*thrust. If the meat is good the 
knife will c*me out clean and smell sweetj but if bad the 
knife 'will.be discoloured, gind smell rook. * . 
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PATCHWORK. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Patchwork is looked upon as’an old- 
fashioned thing. But many old-fashioned 
things are being revived—some of them with 
benefit Patchwork is one that should ^not 
be despised. Mere cotton patchwork may 
be made pretty to look at, and useful for 
the counterp anes for the inferior rooms of 
. a house. Counterpanes arc rather expensive 
articles, if good; and a nicely made patch- 
work cover looks better than a cheap counter¬ 
pane. Patchwork quilts may also be given * # 

In charity. Patchwork made of pieces of 
silk and satin is hapdsome, especially if 
arranged*with taste; and may be used for 
quilts, sofadanjS chair coyers, cushions, and ottomans. 
*Pat*:)jwork counterpanes, if nicely made, look exceedingly 
well. • Hie pieces jean generally be begged,*but all good 
upholstery shops will sdl. and even give, cuttings to good 

# customers. Patchwork quilts, allow of great exercise of 
•* 'taste, y Inc most common is the diamond, each device kept 

by alternately light and dark stars, and the chess-board 
pattern! but there are many others. Some are simply made 
of squares or diamonds, joined^without order. .Cosftiter- 

• * VOL. X. 
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panes aro often made by mixing a variety of these devices. 
The centre, perhaps, may be Of stsvs; the intermediate 
portion and the border chiefly of diamonds, as in Fig. I, or 
squares, as in Fig. 2. » » 

i ELEMENTARY. 

Simple squares are the commonest kind of patchwork. 
Cut thpm two inches square each way. They are cut in* 
card. Any cdmm'on visiting or trade cards will do, and 
covered with cotton or silk. All pieces are used and 
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, joined by chance and without o flier j only silk and cotton 
4 CC fet mingled in foe same article—it mast be of one of 
foe other only. 

„_*r Counterpatus in PedchmorkiryY\%. q is a design for a 
patchwork counterpane or tablecover,which may be made 
of any mixed scraps ; keeping the dark parts of the 
design dark, and the light ones, light The ground is of 
light squares. 

' This would make a beautiful piece of fancy work, 
,la purchased materials of silk or satin. The centre 
diamond, and the dark squares violet, the light gold colour; 
the diamond round it, dark patches of bright red, of a 
Crimson shade; the light of azure. The straight lines each 
way, one fiolet, one the new intense green, reversed on 
the opposite Side. The four stars, azure for the light, 
mhnson the dark. The zigzag line, bright green. The 
border of half-squares, which comes next, violet The 
alternate light squares at the comers, gold colour; the 
dark half-squares next them, crimson. The pattern-like 
clusters Of light azure and the black one in centre dark 
crimson. A straight line round, also of green. Alter, 
'make squares of violet Greek border of azure. Alternate 
squares crimson. Ground, a friars' grey (a sort of pale 
neutral green); a French grey (lavender); azureline (a pale 
bluish tint) ; a stone colour, a cream colour or white. Wad, 
and line with silk. Quilt by running between all the joins. 
Add a rich upholstery cord all round, and tassels at the 
comers of gold-coloured silk. 

Colours Qsed ;—Azure, bright green, violet, gold colour, 
crimson; the ground colours to choice. 

Another disposal of colours :—All the dark patches a 
bright crimson red. Greek border, azure, and straight 
bonier of a light colour within the Greek one, Mettemich 
green. Light part of the clusters of fine amber. Light- 
colcmred alternate squares round the straight diamond 
border, Havannah. Zigzag border inside the diamond line, 
Mettemich green. Four stars round light parts, azure. 
'Centre diamond, blue, light parts, amber. Ground of 
friars' grey. Gold tassels, and lining bright crimson. 

Colours used in working :—Bright light crimson, azure 
blue, Mettemich green, golden amber, a very little Havan- 
nah, friars’ grey. 

It these are of satin, and the lining of sarcenet, the 
quilt will be splendid. Join the lining in breadths. Quilt 
with friars’ grey tailors’ twist. 

It may be as well to explain that Mettemich green is that 
rich, full, deep-coloured “ candlelight green,” almost of a 
verdigns shade, and metallic in hue. Havannah, a light 
forown, richer than a fawn. The worker can get the light 
shades at any first-rate Beilin wool depdt, and match them 
in satin. The green, however, can only be procured in 
silk, such as filoselle. Greens in wool are all dull. 

Fig. i is a design for a different kind of patchwork quilt, 
ft is a sort of applique work on stout coarse linen sheeting. 

To make this, in tne first place apiece of stout white linen, 
a yard'square is taken. On the centre of this a patchwork 
star (see Fig. i), is placed. A piece like a ring is cut from 
dark-coloured chintz and run on round this, leaving a few 
inches between the star and the ring. A border of three 
rows of triangular pieces is added. Between the ring and 
the border eight inches are left, filled in the comers with 
‘ diamonds, and between with leaves. A border six inches 
square is covered with dark crosses at the comers and 
diamonds mid leaves between; this is bordered by a 
piece of light-flowered chintz a foot wide, with dark-cpl- 
oured diamonds a foot square The next border is six 
inches wide, with diamonds and ovals attached to it; the 
ground light; the diamonds and oxals alternately of two 
or three colours. A border of stripedefrintz, with a fringe 
and cord all round, finishes this counterpane. 

’ We shall return to this subject and give other designs 
bi s forthcoming paper. The size of tne patchwork 3fti- 
- des we may of course leave to be decided by the require-1 


meats of the mains'. ‘The patterns given in one of our 
present examples (Fig. a),'may be very rcadily adjttated 
for any size by counting the squares and geltipg t^e aazne 
number into tne space of foe article foe maker tuts mbaud. 


HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY. 

• INTRODUCTION. 

Chemical, operations are performed every hour (ti the 
day in every household. From the moigent when the 
housemaid strikes the first match in the morning to the 
moment when the last candle is extinguished at night the 
forces of chemistry are at work; and ev^n when aU is still, 
and the gentle breathing of the sleeping inmates is. the 
only perceptible movement in the house, that very breath¬ 
ing involves a beautiful and complex chemical process. 
And yet bow very few people know anything of chemistry! 
The mistress, when sne washes her hands, produces a 
double decomposition—and does not know it. The 
housemaid, in striking the lucifer, is—little as she suspects 
it—promoting oxidation through foe influence of friction. 
Ana the cook may be shortly defined to be a skilful 
practical chemist who knows nothing of chemistry. 

We hope in this series of articles to illustrate foe im¬ 
portance of chemistry in our everyday lives, and the 
numberless uses to which even a slight knowledge of it 
may be applied. Systematic instruction in foe science 
would of course be out of place here. The title which we 
have selected indicates our plan with sufficient distinct¬ 
ness. We only propose to draw attention to those facts 
in chemistry which have a direct practical bearing upon 
the welfare of the individual household. 

FOOD. 

Let us begin with that most interesting, most impor¬ 
tant, and most extensive subject, fopd, and endeavour to 
glean together some few of the many facts which science 
has made known in regard to its nature, its uses, and the 
various methods .of preparing it which we have at our 
disposal. It is, indeed, a very wide subject, for not only 
have we to consider a multitude of different substances, 
prepared and cooked by a multitude of different methods, 
but we must also, 'if we would know anything of the 
reason of the facts which come before us, endeavour to 
learn something of the complex changes which go on in 
the body, and the way in which the food we eat con¬ 
duces towards thci», » 

Why is Food Required T —The question seems almost 
absurd, so familiar is the fact; and yet the answer to it 
involves one of the grandest chapters in the history of 
science. In its simplest form it may be given in three 
words—food is fuel. We require food frequently for just 
the same reason that a fire requires coals frequently, and 
a lamp, oil—because we are burning away. Strange as 
this may appear/it is a most certain fact. The air that we 
breathe into our lungs contains oxygen, mid this oxygen 
combines with or burns the muscles and other organs o£ 
our bodies just as it does foe coals in a fire. Tne heat 
produced in a man’s body in the course of a day is con¬ 
siderable in quantity, though not very intense m quality. 
Taking tha average, it is enough to raise five and a half 
gallons of water from freezing point to boiling point, and 
this is about foe heat that would be given off during the. 
burning of a pound of cools. All this heat comes from foe 
slow wasting or burning of foe substance t»f foe body, so 
that it is evident that if we did not makeup for this coqjftfnt * 
loss by catidfe 'food, our organs would soon be wasted 
away and consumed. A moment’s thought will show how 
closely this agrees with we^-knorin facts. Why does an 
animal become so thin during foe slow and painful process * 
of starvation ? Clearly because the slow are in his body 
is not fed igith the fuel of food. 

Tlife firyt simple view of foe object of food must*hcw» 
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ever* be examined .a little more narrowly, and we then find 
that it requires a slight modification *before we can accept it 
For after att it isnot the food itself, but the substance of 
the body, which is burnt We must remember that, even 
if no food is eaten, the plow burning of the body goes on 
as long as the life of the animal lasts. It is,, therefore, 
evident that, although it is ultimately buPpt, the immediate 
object of the,food is to repair the body—to make up for 
its incessant losses. Let us look for a moment at the 
changes which the food undergoes when eaten. It first 
goes to the Stomach, and is there subjected to the 
beautiful cooking process which is called digestion. We 
shall have more to say about this farther on^ and need 
only remark here,"that by it the food is converted into 
a creamy liquid. This passes on into the intestines, and 
hence, by a most elaborate and wonderful process, it is 
absorbed into and becomes a part of the blood. All the food 
which acts any useful part in the body is first converted 
into blood. The blood—the mighty river of life, as it has 
been called—rushes with amazing force and swiftness 
through every part of the body. And it is from the blood 
that the constantly-wasting organs of the body, muscles, 
bones, nerves, and all derive their nutriment; it is by it 
that their losses arc compensated. Finally, to make an 
end of this part of the wonderful story, it is by the blood 
that the worn-out, burnt, and now useless materials are 
removed from the organs and thrown out of the body. 

Different Junctions of Food. —Hitherto we have as¬ 
sumed, for tne sake of simplicity, that the whole heat of 
the body is derived from the combustion of the living 
organs of the body, and, as a consequence, that alt the 
food, after it is converted into blood, is absorbed by and 
becomes a part of those organs. But this is not really 
the case, and wc are therefore led to take another step 
onward in our inquiry. The new step will involve a 
little additional labour of thought, but it is well worth the 
effort, for it is absolutely necessary if we wish to attain an 
accurate and scientific knowledge of the nature of food. 
It has been found that the heat produced by the burning 
of the organs of the body, is only a small part of the 
whole heat of the body. The rest of the heat is pro¬ 
duced by the direct combustion of the blood itself. So 
that although all the useful food is converted into blood, 
only a portion of that blood is employed in repairing the 
muscles and other organs of the body. 

We are thus led to perceive that there arc two different 
uses to which the food whidhMs eaten»md converted into 
blood has to minister. The first is thp repair of the 
organs, and the second the direct production of heat in 
the blood. And it is a very singular and interesting fact, 
that side by side with this distmcticta between the offices 
of food, there is an equally well marked distinction between 
the qualities of different kinds of food. Some of the most 
important constituents of food are utterly different in 
composition from the solid organs of tne body. They 
cannot, under any circumstances, be employed in the body 
for the repairing of those organs. THey are only valuable 
for the heat they produce when they are burnt in the 
blood; in other words, they are mere fuel. Food of this 
kind is conveniently described as heat-producing food. 

On the other hand, there is another great class of food- 
ingredients, which consists of articles almost identical in 
composition with the organs which have to be repaired. 
Let us, for the sake of simplicity, confine our attention 
to those vey important organs, the muscles, which con- 
*StitptP what is generally called the flesh of the animal. 
A large portion Of all food has almost exaflly the same 
chemical composition as flesh. It cannot be doubted 
that the main purpose of fo^d of this kind is to form 
'fiesh*&od it is therefore known as flesh-forming food. 
Nevertheless, it is important ro remember that this term 
doer net convey the whole truth in regard to tyis kind of 
food. « For some part of the so-called flesh-fortqing*food 
• * 


does not become-converted into flesh, but is burnt in the 
blood, like the heat-food. And even that part of it which 
does become flesh is afterwards, as we before explained, 
wasted away and .burnt, so that although heat-food can 
never act as flesh-food, flesh-food can, and does act as 
heat-food. Dr. Savory fed some rats for a considerable 
time entirely on flesh-forming food, and he found that 
they remained in good health and retained their ordinary 
heat; but this experiment, though very interesi ing aw 
illustrating the double office of flesh-food, must not he, 
understood as proving that heat-food may be dispensed 
with, for most animals would suffer very seriously upon 
such a diet, and require a properly-balanced proportion of 
the two kinds of food. • 

Work done by the Body. —There is yet another aspect ot 
this subject which must not be left unnoticed. The body, 
is not only a producer of heat—it is a very powerful 
engine. The muscles of the body are in reality machines 
for doing work. And the work they do is much greater 
than most people have any idea of. A strong man can 
easily do in a day as much work as though he lifted 350 
tons a foot high. The heart itself, the most powerful and 
the most untiring of the muscles, pumps out the blood which 
passes into it with a force which appears almost incredible. 
At every beat it throws out five or six ounces of bipod, 
and in twenty-four hours from fourteen to nineteen tons ! 
The force required to do this would lift fourteen sacks 
of coals to the top of the Monument at London Bridge. 

The whole of this enormous daily work is done at the 
expense of the food consumed, as certainly as the work 
done by a steam-engine is done at the expense of the coals 
burnt in the boiler-fire. And it appears probable that the 
parallel is still closer, for as in the steam engine the work 
is done, not by the coals, but by the heat produced from 
the coals, so the work of the animal body is done by 
means of the heat developed in it, and the whole of this heat, 
as we have already seen, comes ultimately from the food. 

It was, until lately, bclicvfed that all the work of the 
body was done by the burning of the muscles themselves. 
If this were true, it is evident that flesh-forming food 
would be the only kind which would be of any use for 
the doing of work. But this has been clearly Ihown 
to be a mistake, and it is now held to be highly probable 
that both kinds of food, inasmuch as they both produce heat 
in the body, are alike serviceable for the doing of work. 
The practical importance of the question will be perceived 
at once. Men who do hard work eat more than others, 
and unless they know the right kind of food to e&t, it’is 
obviously possible that they may be cramming themselves % 
with large quantities of food which is of little or no real use 
to them. We shall havemore to sayonthis subjecthcreafterv 

Classification of Food—Vie may now attempt to form 
a classification of the constituents of food, which, without' 
pretending to purely scientific completeness, shall yet be* 
sufficient for the practical purposes which we have 
in view. It is very difficult to frame a thonfttghly 
satisfactory definition of food. Perhaps the simplest is^ 
that which includes under it everything which is assimi-* 
lated in the body, and which is necessary or useful to it* 
Taken in this wide sense, the term must be applied to 
some substances which are not generally reckoned under 
it Water for instance, common salt, and, even medicine, 
must in this view be regarded as food, and, in accordance 
with it, we will divide the materials of food into the four 
following heads:— 

1. Flesh-formers. '* * 

3. Heat-givers. 

■3. Mineral food. 0 * 

4. Stimulants, apices,'flavours, He. 

The two last of these may be dismissed for the present' 
witlj very few remarks. We shall have much to say 
hereafter about water, and something about sajt The 
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. mineral mb stance called phosphate oflime is an essential 
ingredient of food, because the bones of animals consist 
chiefly of it All the most important articles of food 
contain it Our fourth head is of necessity very vague. 
Under it we include alcohol, tea, coffee, spices, essences, 
, and many other things which are useless, or nearly so, for 
the actualnourishment of the body, but which in many 
cases have a high special value of their own. The first 
two heads require a somewhat closer examination. 

. Flesh-formers .—The solid part of the flesh of all 
animals consists chiefly of a substance called fibrin. 
Fibrin stands naturally at the head of the list of flesh- 
formers, for nothing could be more suitable for the repair 
of the flesh than flesh itself. Albumin, which is found in 
the juice of flesh, in the white of egg, and in the blood, is 
another flesh-former, very similar to fibrin in composition 
and properties. It is equal to fibrin as a flesh-fdrmer, and 
as it is soluble in water in its natural condition, it is more 
easy of digestion. It has, however, the curious power of 
becoming insoluble when boiled. White of egg consists 
almost entirely of albumin, and every one knows how 
entirely it is altered by a few minutes’ exposure to the 
heat of boiling water. Milk contains a third important 
flesh-former called Casein. It forms the curd of milk and 
constitutes the greater portion of cheese. 

These three substances, almost identical m composition 
with one another, and with the flesh, are the most 
important animal flesh-formers. But it has- been found 
that compounds very similar both in composition and 
properties occur in those vegetables which are used as 
food. If a little flour be tied up in a small linen bag and 
squeezed under water with the fingers for some minutes, 
a fine white powder, called starch, is squeezed out and a 
sticky mass is left behind, well known as bird-lime. This 
is called giutin. 11 is a very important and valuable flesh- 
former. Lastly, peas, beans, and some other vegetable 
substances contain a compound called legumin , which is 
similar to, some say identical with, casein in composition 
and properties, and we have therefore in the most import¬ 
ant articles of food five distinct, though very similar, 
flesh-formers. * 

Heat-producers .—The substances which are exclusively 
destined for the maintenance of the animal heat, and 
thereby to the production of work, are more numerous 
than the flesh-formers, with the exception of gelatin, of 
which we shall speak presently, and their chemical com¬ 
position „is much better understood. Leaving gelatin 
out of the question for the present, they may be roughly 
divided into the three following classes :— 

i. Fats and oils. 

3. Starches and gums. 

3 . Sugars. 

aFats and oils form a very well-marked and important 
class, yiicy are found both in animal and vegetable 
foods, and aiffer but slightly in composition in all cases. 
TJje most important examples among animal food are the 
fa£ of butchers’ meal, the suet, lard, and dripping which arc 
obtained from it, and butter, which in the form of cream 
is one of the most valuable ingredients of milk. Most of 
the staple articles of vegetable food contain a greater or 
Ifcss proportion of fat o» oil, and they are, in particular, 
found in all seeds. 

Starches and sugars are mainly derived from the 
vegetable kingdom, though examples of both occur in the 
animal body. They all*navc"about the same composition, 
and although they contribute largely to the heat of the body, 
they arc not as valuable, considered mprely as fuel ? as the 
fats and qils, which, we shall het -.after find, give out 
more heat m their burning than an equal weight of any 
other article of food. * 

Another common constituent of food' is known ap 
gelatin. U occupies a somewhat ambiguous position in 


our classification. It can only be obtained from certain' 
animal substances, and does not exist ready-formed even' 
in them. When the tendons, skin, and similar parts of 
animals are boiled for a length of time in water, they 
gradually become soluble and then constitute gelatin. 
Bones behave in a similar manner, but the mineral matter 
remains behind ugthanged. Glue and size are prepared 
in this way from the hides of animals. They consist of 
somewhat impure gelatin. Isinglass is nearly pure 
gelatin, and it is found in a less pure state in calves’ feet 
jelly, and in the substance which is sold under the name 
of gelatin in the shops. 

Gelatin is so like the flesh-formers in composition that 
we should naturally be inclined to c]ass*it among therit ,- 
and it is almost always considered by persons ignorant of 
science as a nutritious and valuable food. But it appears, 
to be nearly certain that it has no value whatever as a flesh- 
former, and it must, therefore, be classed amongst the 
heat-givers. This fact is of greater practical importance 
than wc should at first sight imagine. How often do 
people judge of the quality of soup or broth by the stiff¬ 
ness of the jelly which it forms on cooling. The test 
is utterly fallacious, because the stiffness is entirely due 
to gelatin. It is very easy to make the poorest soup 
set to a firm jelly by merely adding to it a little isinglass. 
One pound of gelatin will convert ten gallons of water 
into jelly, but this jelly has very little value as food, and 
is utterly useless for the production of flesh. 


COOKING. 

RIVES FISH. 

The Carp, of which we on the next page give an 
engraving, is a fish retaining its place in general Cookery 
mainly on the strength of its former reputation. In 
many parts of the Continent it is still held in more 
esteem than, in our own opinion, its culinary merits 
entitle it to. It ks, in fact, a fish to keep in ponds, 
as we .keep pretty birds in cages—to look at and not to 
eat. It becomes very tame; is gifted with considerable 
cunning ; will rarely take a bait; when enclosed in a net, 
will, if at the bottom, stick its nose into the mud and let 
the net slip over it; or, if at the surface of the water, will 
“ take back,” like a horse wanting to clear a hedge, and 
then, with a rush, leap over it. There is no knowing how 
long a carp will live# wc havtf ourselves seen carp which 
must have been, uiyloubtedly and with no mistake, not less 
than eighty or ninety years of age, and yet quite juvenile 
in appearance. The length of days once accorded to the 
patriarchs may very possibly be still enjoyed by certain 
fish, when they once have grown big enough to escape 
being swallowed by* their hungry admirers and friends. 

During the last century foolishly high prices were often 
paid for unusually fine specimens of carp. The real value 
of the fish (independent of its handsome appearance) lay 
(in those ante-railwa^ days) in its astonishing tenacity 
of life, and consequent power of supporting long journeys 
without injury to its health. Carp were sent to market, 
or to wealthy customers, on approval, and if not purchased 
were someti/nes returned to tneir pond. 

Carp, like most other permanent freshwater residents, 
are in season all the year round, except during the interval 
between their spawning (the.first hot days in May) and the 
flowering of wheat (say fhe beginning of July). t*No con¬ 
noisseur would ever dream of buying a dead carp. S«@l# 
it, remove the but leave the head ; save the blood*(to 
be cooked in the sauce) and the milt of roe. Small or 
undersized fish do best in a QAatelote (as on next page); 
fried, or Otherwise, they are,awe think, very poor bating. 
Handsome specimens assert their right to the honours of 

Carp. Stermed Whole, for which you must have a .kettle 
not much larger than will conveniently hold your fish 
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After cleaning, marinade or pickle it in wine, ssflt, and 
vinegar, with the addition of any spices or aromatics you 
please. "Six or eight hours will not be too long for it to 
remain therA You may then boil it either m "Court- 
Bouillon (see p, 333), or in wine diluted with broth or 
water, when the fish is rooked, layjt, without breaking 
it, in its dish (without a strainer); ftke enough of the 
boilings to make your sauce; add to it the blood, some 
thickening and browning, some seasonings, in which you 
will be guided by your own discretion, as custom allows you 
a very broad margin in the preparation of this pretentious 
dish. Pour the boiling sauce over your carp, and make a 
gkominent display of the milt or roe. 

Stewed Carp, under various high-sounding names, may 
be garnished with the most incongruous and expensive 
things that a cook’s imagination can devise—with orna¬ 
ments of puff-paste, crawfish, cockscombs, turkey pinions, 
forcemeat balls, sliced sweetbreads, truffles, dear little 
dickey-birds, and what not besides. Broiled carp, even 
with caper-sauce, is not a dish for the gods nor yet for the 
goddesses. In short, considering the carp’s intelligent 
and familiar disposition ; considering that it is a want of 
the respect due to age to partake of a creature who may be 


excellent, make a tasty garnish to lay round large dishea 
of any boiled fish. ' 

' Small perch (in company with carp, tench, jack, eels, 
and whatever ewe comes to hand) are turned perhap s to 
the best advantage in 

The Mariner*s Matelote. —With the matelote of eggs 
we gave the meaning of the word. Take live fish, various’ 
and sundry; clean them without washing theffl; for 
mariners hold that fish, once out of water, should never 

f o back to it. Cut it in pieces without losing the blood. 

'ut all into a stewpan with a couple of dozen of 
white onions, scalded, and almost cooked enough. Season 
with salt, pepper, bay-lea^ and lemon-peel! Pour in 
enough claret or red vin ordinaire to edver the fish. 
Boil over a smart fire, taking care that the wine does not 
catch fire. Put in a lump of butter as big as a walnut. 
Arrange your fish on slices of toasted bread, and pour the 
sauce over them. 

Bream and Roach arc hardly worth the cooking. You 
may salt and stew the large ones, and make a fry of the 
small ones, together with gudgeon, bleak, dace, and any 
other “such small deer” that can find room in the pan. 
Pike, Boiled Whole. —The pike, like carp and most 
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older than your great-grandfather, should he be alive; and 
considering that, to eat, he is only a fourth-rate fish, wc 
prefer petting and feeding a carp to iteding on him. 

Stewed Tench. —Tench are always bought alive. They 
spawn later, and therefore continue in season later in 
spring than the carp. As the skin is invariably eaten, 
carefully remove all the scales, which are small and deep- 
set. The previous pickling, as with carp, is not necessary, 
but the fish will be all the better for it) Then treat it in the 
same way as for stewed carp, omitting the extravagances, 
and cooking it in the least quantity of liquor possible. 
As the boilings from tench become, when concentrated, a 
jelly, stewed tench makes a handsome as well as a 
palatable dish cold, for which purpose it may be^i little 
more highly seasoned. Indeed, we are heretical enough to 
prefer a fine tench to his much be-praised cousin the carp. 

Boiled Tench.— Prepare as above, and boil in salt and 
water acidulated with vinegar when cold. It may be 
servedjvith any full-flavoured sauce you prefer. 

* J Perch is an excellent fish, with white, firm, well-flavoured 
flesh, when taken from .waters that ara clear and deep. 
When, you buy it dead, see that the eyes are bright and 
die gills rosy red. It i» difficult to scale ; plunging it in 
foiling water a minute jfill help you; but jsk the fish¬ 
monger to clean it for yfc, and beg of him not to flay it. 
Perch boiled in vinegared water, and served with essence 
ed anchovy sauce, is a delicate and damty dish, light,* 
and easy of digestion. Fifed perch, bread-*crumbed, also 


other fresh-water fish, is in season throughout the cold 
months of the year, up to the time of its spawning in 
spring. It then becomes “indisposed” to appearance at 
table, recovering its health, also with carp, when wlpat 
comes into flower. As this event conveys no precise 
date to most town residents, we would advise them to 
extend the close season a little longer, and leave pike 
unmolested till the beginning of August. It is best to 
buy pike alive, which is frequently possible. Fishtfbat 
have died in the water, confined and starved iij boxes, or 
forgotten in hoop-nets, are of quite inferior quality. 
Snared or speared pike are sometimes much injure^ by 
the wire or the spear. If killed immediately, the fi^h is 
none the worse to eat, and the unsightly scar can be con*> # 
cealed with garnishing. Pike from muddy waters (the* 
same of cels, carp, and tench) arc improved by keeping 
a few days or a week in a tank fed with a current of pure 
spring water, and giving them a few gudgeons and roach 
to serve both as companions and prey. The usual advice 
in selecting fish is to take short plump individuals, and 
to leave those of longer atfd slenderer proportions. This, 
however, must be accepted with a certain reservation. 
With the pike, as with many other fish, the difference of 
figure is distinctive of sex, the female being short and 
deep, the malt long and slender. The flesn of both, in 
season, fs good; the main question of preference* iies 
between the roe and the milt towards the close of winter 
There is a tradition that the pike is an introduced tisb. 
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' naturalised in this country at the same time with hops 
tod turkeys; respecting the truth of which we entertain 
strong doubts. Certainly, live pike may have been 
brought to England and turned out In some simple*, 
minded gentleman's waters, just as coals may have been 
carried to Newcastle * but that would be no proof that 
they did not exist here before. It seems scarcely pos¬ 
sible that a fish so widely distributed throughout Great 
Britain, found in isolated mountain-lakes in Wales and 
Scotland, in Highland rivers with no other communica¬ 
tion than their outlet—the sea (and salt water is fatal to 
the pike)—can be anything else but a native species. 
Moreover, is 1586, Camden wrote his dulcet lines— 

“ Horsea pike, 

, None like.” 

Norfolk must very speedily have attained the reputation 
for pike in which it is still pre-eminent The best-sized 
pike for the table ranges from three to eight pounds. 
Heavier fish, though handsome on the board, are apt 
to prove coarse when tested by the eating. Small pike 
(jack), from one to two pounds, are deucate, and ex¬ 
cellent fried whole. For boiling nothing can be better 
than a six-pdund fish. For a large party, two such fish 
will give greater satisfaction to the palate than one of 
twelve pounds. Scale your pike, remove the eyes, but 
leave the fins for show. Empty it; save the liver, if 
good, togetlwr with the roe or milt. Boil these in salt 
and water a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, ac¬ 
cording to their size, and set them aside. Then make 

Stiffing for Pike .—After grating enough bread-crumb 
to fill your pike’s belly two-thirds full, make up the other 
third with chopped veal or beef-suet, the liver and roe or 
milt broken up, the rind of half a lemon minced fine, a 
little fine chopped parsley, fennel, and chervil, with a fair 
sprinkling of pepper add salt; during the mushroom 
season chopped mushrooms or buttons may be added; 
make this into a stiff paste, with two or three raw eggs 
broken into it. The belly of your pike being well wiped 
out, stuff it with this, and sew up the opening with n’eedle 
ana thread. Then tie the head and tail together, passing 
the tail between the jaws, so as to make an “eternity” fish. 
Then drop the pike into a large kettle of boiling water, 
with a small handful of salt in it. A six-pound fish will 
take about half an hour’s boiling, but it is illusory to fix 
the precise number of minutes. A thick female fish, 
stuffed, will evidently take longer cooking than a slim 
male fish, unstuffed. If you have any stuffing left, you 
illay make it into' cakes, brown them in a Dutch oven, 
ana use as garnishing. Serve your boiled pike on a 
napkin, garnished with parsley, and accompanied by 
anchovy sauce, *>., melted butter with which two or 
three teaspoonfuls of essence of anchovy have been 
idCorporated in a saucepan over the fire. 

Pike, Baked Whole .—For this, take a fish of not less 
than four, nor more than eight pounds' weight. Stuff and 
truss it as before, with a moffe liberal allowance of suet 
in«the stuffing. Put it into a circular dish, not too deep, 
that will stand the oven. Pour over it enough flour and 
water, or flour and broth, to make plenty of gravy. 
You may add thereto a glass of wine, white or red. 
Lay dabs, of butter along the back of your fish, and set 
it into the oven, where you must be able to baste it con¬ 
tinually from the moment die butter begins to melt. 
If you cannot do this, better give up baking your pike. 
The time w2l dnpeadf bn the briskness of the oven. 
When done, serve the pike on a hot dish. Strain the 
ffavy through a small cullender intb a saucepan, stu¬ 
nt a teaspoonful of essence of anchovf: or two table¬ 
spoonfuls of catchup, or a glass of red wine, let boil an 
instant, and send up in a sauceboat .Lar&e pike, of 
twelve pounds and upwards, arc best divided into, say^ 
four portiofesj the head and shoulders, two middle pieces, 


and the tail The firsthand the .last may be bbilefL and 
serrved accompanied by anchovy sauce, arid, garnished 
with. forcemeat baked into cakes or boiled* as small 
dumplings, or both. One middle piflee tflay be stuffed, 
and roasted with a bottle-jack before the fire. Hie other 
may be cut up, lengthwise , into squares or oblong pieces, 
removing the bonSs, fried, axiA. served with anchovy sauce. 
This is the most expeditious plan (and not the least 
palatable) when a large pike is sent into the house, and 
a dish of fish demanded, with little time to prepare it 
in. The pike being deficient in fat does not lend itself 
satisfactorily to pickling or potting, or other preparations 
with vinegar and spice; In trout and salmon countricstjt 
is unduly underrated. Pike-fishcrs there are looked u . on 
as amateur rat-catchers would be in sporting counties, 
which does not prevent a nice-sized pike from being very 
acceptable meat now and then. 

Eels Stewed with Sorrel, D.B .—Large eels are not 
required for this dish, middle-sized ones are the best, 
small ones will do. Buy them alive. If you can pro¬ 
cure them from brackish water, rivers’ mouths, or estu¬ 
aries, all the better. When skinned, cut them into 
pieces three or three and a half inches long. Put them 
into a vessel or bowl, pour boiling water over them, 
to make them discharge what blood, _&c., they may 
contain. The French kitchen term for this operation, 
whether performed with cold or boiling wafer, is dtgorger, 
for which our word “disgorge” is rather too strong. Its 
object is not only to improve colour by rendering pro¬ 
visions whiter and more delicate-looking, but to remove 
strong and unpleasant flavours. It will thus often render 
agreeable articles otherwise unpalatable. It is not a 
cooking, but a mere preliminary to cooking. As soon as 
the articles are sufficiently cleansed, they are taken out of 
the water, drained, and the real cooking then begins; 
therefore, set your cleansed pieces of eel aside to drain. 
All eels, in whatever way they are to be dressed, should 
be thus treated, 'fake two or three handfuls of broad¬ 
leaved sorrel; if not to be had, any garden variety j in 
default of which, the wild sorrel of the pastures will do; 
wash it well, to get rid of sand and dirt. If the leaves 
are tender, as in spring, put them as they are into a sauce¬ 
pan with the water adhering to them, cover them down, 
close with the lid, stew them, and work them to a mash 
with a spoon. Later in the season, when the mid rib of 
the leaf Is tough, strio off the green portion, and stew that 
only to a mash. Tims prepared, with the addition of a 
little salt, sorrel vfill keep for some little time, and be 
ready when wanted. The French, in,fact, in whose 
cookery sorrel is absolutely a necessary ingredient, boil it 
down in this way during the course of summer, as a pro¬ 
vision for their winter requirements. In every small 
French town, prepared sorrel, fit for immediate use, may 
be bought by pennyworths, and less. Chop a few onions 
very fine. Put butter in a stewpan; when it is brown, 
cook the chopped onions in it. Season with pepper and 
salt. Throw w your eels, and let them brown in the 
butter. When they are nearly done enough, add the 
sorrfi prepared as above. When the .eels are quite done, 
take them out with a spoon, and lay them on the dish in 
which they are to be served. Take the saucepan with the 
sorrel in it oil the fire. As soqn as it has ceased boiling, 
stir into it two yolks of egg (or more, according to the 
quantity of eel), working them together, roun£ and round, 
until ail is smooth and. thoroughly incorporates. Then 
pour the sorrel over the eels, aqd serve. . * 

Eels are curious and contradictory creatures. (They 
are so tenacious of life as to be hard to loll, and yet can 
neither stand heat nor cold. * A sharp frost, or a tempe¬ 
rature a little above 100” F)p.hr., does fas. than Com¬ 
pletely. They were lorfg believed viviparous (not to 
mention the Advocates of their spontaneous generation), 
but are nor# ascertained to«be produced from roe, £ke^ 
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, other bony fishes. The parents prefer braclfish water to 
, spawn in, jjfhen this'is the case, the young perform a 
migration up-stream, which, on many rivers is called eel- 
fare. We have seen them, a couple of inches long, crawl¬ 
ing'up sluice-gates, mill-dams, and other obstacles which 
would seem, impossible to be surmounted by such-tiny 
creatures. 


THE REARING AND MANAGEMENT OF 
* CHILDREN. 

X—DIETARY OF YOUTH. 

Tits principal stages of growth may be broadly defined as 
those of infancy—ranging from birth till the age of two 
years ; childhood—from two to seven years; ana youth— 
6«m the latter period until maturity is attained. Through¬ 
out these respective stages it is of the utmost importance 
that the food supplied to the growing frame should be of a 
nature not only adequate to arrest the cravings of hunger, 
but likewise to ensure the development of the body and 
mind. The latter is a consideration of fully as much 
weight as the welfare of the body, for it has been proved 
by incontestable evidence that under-fed children are apt 
to be of puny intellect, whilst those who are rationally 
nourished usually possess the supreme blessing of a sound 
mind in a sound body. 

We have,, already alluded to the chief articles of food 
which are suitable to the wants of early childhood; it 
remains now to consider what changes and - additions 
become necessary to meet the requirements of a more 
active period of existence. The simple noftrishment, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of milk and farinaceous foods, so invaluable 
at an earlier age, needs, in youth, the reinforcement of 
stronger elements. More meat is necessary, more fat, 
more bone-forming substances. A dietary which, from 
oversight or any other cause, is of too uniform a character, 
however wholesome in its constituents, fails to fulfil the 
general utility of food, simply because its powers arc con¬ 
fined to one sphere of action. For instance, there are 
certain foods, as rice, in which the flesh-forming proper¬ 
ties are very small; and there are others, as dry peas, in 
which the same properties are large. Again, in rice, the 
bone-forming properties are only contained in the propor¬ 
tion of one-third to what is found in dry peas ; yet the 
food of growing boys and girls is liable to consist more 
largely of rice titan of peas) for no jpason, possibly, than 
that the one is more easily prepared—“/cadier to hand ”— 
than the other. The same illustration may be applied to 
a variety of foods, which are unwittingly given or with¬ 
held, to the benefit or detriment of the growing frame, as 
pure chance may decide. 

The chief point to aim at in feeding young persons is 
variety. Our range of food is unlimited, and the con¬ 
sumption should not be restricted to a few articles, except 
in cases of impaired health, The more wc limit the tastes 
of. growing children, the more liable is their digestion to 
saner later in life. Many parents, from over-anxiety, con¬ 
fine their family fare to what they consider the stijctly 
wholesome, and, by so doing, nauseate the stomachs of 
their offspring. Others, for the sake of economy, prescribe 
a certain course of living from one week's end to the other. 
The intention is to regulate expenses, bnt it does not 
answc* in the long run. The appetite soon fails; certain 
dishes o§ certain days are regularly refused by some 
m^fiberS, who prefer to cat dry bread, perchance, to the 
unwelcome stew or soup. * But in advocating variety in 
the selection and use of food, we must caution our readers 
against Suddenly adopting jiny very material change in 
dT<£, serious consequences nave been known*to follow 
too abrupt a' departure .frftn an established system of 
fiietaqr. « 

She. error of too exclusive a dietary is rooft apt to be 
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committed in large schools. Although everything may he 
wholesome that is set before them, many children loathe 
some of their meals; and if they have pot the means to 
buy such substitutes as the “tuck shop” supplies, they 
fare but badly, and are liable to fall into ill health. An 
instance of the craving of children for the apparently un¬ 
wholesome, and the beneficial change which freedom to 
indulge in such coveted treats effects, has recently occurred 
in one of the largest public schools in England. With a 
view to counteract some ailments which occasionally broke 
out in the school, the boys were forbidden to buy qnf 
sweets, cakes, or fruit. The shop which had been sanc¬ 
tioned in the play-ground for the sale of such things was 
closed, and strict watch was kept to prevent %ny surrepti¬ 
tious articles from being smuggled into the school. Very 
few weeks had elapsed, however, before the authorities of 
the school were puzzled by the sudden outbreak of skid- 
diseases amongst boys of constitutions least subject gene¬ 
rally to maladies of the kind. Something wrong in the 
dietary was suspected. Although perfectly wholesome, it 
was shrewdly surmised that it might be too exclusive of 
such things as growing children crave for. The order 
against “the shop" was rescinded. The boys flocked 
daily to its stores for sour apples, currant cakes, hardbake, 
treacle, chocolate, and the innumerable compounds which 
children delight in. As if by magic, the eruptive'com¬ 
plaints began to disappear with a suddenness as remark¬ 
able as the outbreak had been. 

Undoubtedly, children brought up in homos where the 
appetite is pampered by sweets and stimulating diet re¬ 
quire a totally different treatment. Curtailment then 
becomes necessary in most cases. But growing boys and 
girls at school, and youths prematurely confined during 
long hours in workshops and offices, have few opportu¬ 
nities of similar indulgences. Provided a sufficient interval 
be placed between meals, and that the food is properly 
cooked, young people so circumstanced may eat almost 
anything, and the greater the change of food the better. 

The best test of the quantity a youth ought to be allowed 
to consume will be found in his own appetite. When, 
having vigorously attacked whatever has been set be¬ 
fore him, the appetite flags, it is a sign that the meal ought 
speedily to end, and not to receive stimulating additions. 
For instance, if a boy, having brought a good appetite to 
the task, finds it a difficulty to consume the portion of meat 
allotted to his share, and declares he can eat no more, it 
is injurious to his health to tempt him to prolong, the 
meal by the offer of puddings, pies, &c. TPhe bait, 
although irresistible, is injurious and, if often repeated, 
cannot fail to impair the soundest digestion. * 

Taking advantage of the well-known preference of chil¬ 
dren for puddings instead of meat, it is a common practice 
in some establishments to set the pudding on th^ table 
before the joint. Having satisfied the first craving of 
hunger with the least expensive fare, the meat, from Us 
comparative unpalatableness, is often sent away untasted. 
Economy of this kind is a great injustice to the constitu¬ 
tion of a growing child. Meat, in some form or other’is 
highly necessary food in our climate daily, especially *in 
the confined atmosphere of town Bfe, combined with ex¬ 
cessive activity of mind. 

Dr. Lankester writes very forcibly on this subject. 
Having cited historical instances to the effect that those 
races who have partaken of animal food have been the 
most vigorous, the most moral, and the most intellectual 
races of mankind, he adds that “ it is vain for a man to 
expect to get through intellectual Sr physical labour with¬ 
out an abundant supply of the material of thought and of 
physical power.” Animal food is the readiest means if 
securing this supply. As it is with adults so it is with 
children, with the additional demand in the latter cate for 
extra nourishment consequent on growth. The question, 
fias, however, two sides. 
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COTTAGE FARMING. 

V,—ARABLE HUSBANDRY {continued.) 

The course of cropping should, as much as practicable, 
correspond to the requirements of the cottage farm and 
the cottager. 

i. tf he has nothing but his farm or freehold to 
depend upon, and keeps two or three milch cows, the 'ex¬ 
tension of the four or five course shift may meet his 
„ demands. 

•a. Ifj however, his farm is too small to find him 
in iuQ employment, and if he is consequently either 
engaged in any handicraft, as shoemaker, tailor, car¬ 
penter, at In the service of a large fanner, &c., such will 
materially affect his position, for then a less extended 
system, with fewer kinds of crops, may suit him better. 

3. ' If the whole work on the small farm is done by con¬ 
tract, with the exception of the _ 

feeding, milking, and attending one 

or two milch cows, the four or five 
course shift of cropping may be 
the best adapted for him—the 
former, the four course, if he has 
a small paddock or park in perma- " 

Bent. pasture for his cows; and the Hg. 

latter, the five course, if he has not. 

4. If a labouring cottager, who has not full employ¬ 
ment at hqtne, can undertake the hired work of another 
small farm—a very common example—then the most ex¬ 
tended four or five course shift of cropping may best suit 
the convenience of both cottagers, as the smaller the 
plots the less risk will there be in seed-time and harvest. 

5. A difference of climate will affect the course of crop¬ 
ping less or more. If, for illustration, we take two extremes 
—the southern and northern counties of the United 
Kingdom—then in the former (the southern counties of 
England) milch 

cows may graze on 
the pasture eight 
or nine months, so 
that winter pro¬ 
vision has only to 
be made for three 
or four months ; 
wheteas in the 
latter—the northern 
codhtieq of Scot¬ 
land—milch ccfws 
tan only graze 

about five months ; i i £ 

consequently, they 

are housed for the seven long months of the winter season, [ 
and have to be provided for accordingly. And these two 
extremes are not only wide asunder as to the length of the 
winter season, when milch cows are housed, and the length 
of the summer season, during which food for the whole year 
ir provided, but also as to the crops which can be culti¬ 
vated. Thus, in the south two crops can be taken in one 
year, or three crops in two years ; but in the north bastard 
spring crops of tares and clover and autumn crops of 
turnips cannot be mown, so that one crop yearly is all 
that can be taken on one plot of land. Again, in the south 
harvest is early, so that stubbles can be autumn fallowed 
and manured ; whereas in the north this can only be done 
in a few exceptionally early seasons. Throughout the 
,intervening counties, betweeh these two extremes of south 
and north, the gradation of climate (the altitude as well as 
the latitude of the land being duly eonsidered) requires 
to be carefully taken into account in determining the best 
course of cropping to be 'adopted. Th# peculiarly moist 
ahd mild atmosphere and soil of Ireland*so favourable to 
the growth of grass and root crops for dairy husbandry, 
together with the moister climate of the western seaboard 


of Great Britain, as compared with the eastern seaboard, 
give rise to similar circumstances relative to the best 
course of cropping to be adopted. * 

fa The geological character of the soil will also affect 
the course of cropping. It is the province of art to break 
down differences under this head tp a common equality, 
and much has been done of late in this direction. Still 
there *remains a wide difference in many examples, whore 
light chalky soils, heavy clays, and ferruginous gravels 
cadi for a corresponding difference in the course of crop¬ 
ping and crops best adapted for each. Lucerne, for 
example, may be grown several years in succession on 
some chalky and sandy soils, and so may sainfoin. 

7. The taste and wealth of the cottager, command of 
labour, size of farm, and demand for produce of the land, 
form another series of questions, each of which requires] ts 
own solution in determining the course of cropping. The 
first—taste and wealth—require no 
answer. The question of labour 
will be subsequently considered 
under a separate paragraph. The 
* size of the farm and demand for its 
produce will depend upon the family 
0 f cottager. If the produce of 
*• the farm exceeds the consumption 

of the family, the question resolves 
itself into whether the excess can best be sold in the 
form of dairy produce, as milk or butter, veal, pigs raid 
poultry, and so on. 

Having determined the course of cropping, the next 
question for golution is the system of cultivation best 
suited for carrying it into effect, say on small farms of 
from two to twenty acres, i.f., whether spade-husbandry, 
horse-culture (Fig. i), or steam-culture (Fig. 2), or any 
combination of them. Until recently the question lay 
between the former two—the spade and plough; but as 

steamhas nowbeen 
proved far more 
advantageous than 
cither, the conclu¬ 
sion is manifest 
that a combination 
of steam - culture 
with spade - hus¬ 
bandry is the most 
suited generally, as 
it promises, under 
ordinary good 
management, to 
yield from sixteen 
to twenty bushels 

more com per acre, and from twice to three times the 
weight of root and forage crops, provided the land is 
laid out for steam as already directed. In digging 
with the spade or fork an acre of strong clay land 
twelve inches deep the cottager lifts about twenty-four 
hundred tons; and, as driving in the spade not unfre- * 
quently requires the exertion of more labour than lifting 
thtfspit, it follows that the whole bodily toil of the cot¬ 
tager cannot be estimated at less than twice the above, or 
forty-eight«fiundred tons. And this heavy toil is not the 
only drawback to spade-husbandry; for at every spit the < 
cottager lifts his foot and sets it down, thus trampling the ' 
land, so that the weight of the spit has to bc^addea to that 
of his own body in determining the effect proaoced&and 
as there will be about 174,240 spits in digging an acP»,*it 
is not very easy to estimate the harm done to the land by 
trampling, especially when thq cottager is obliged to dig 
in bad seasons, as is often die case. Hence the^ reason 
why so few have adopted stfkde-husbandry, preferring to 
have their land ploughed. But steam promises to obviate 
the henry Ail of deep digging; for, if properly laid out, 
three-fourths of the farm, when cultivated on a Jour course 
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*bift however extettded^and three-fifths when cultivated 
a w course shift, also however extended—may be 
deeply woufel^ed inthe autumn, and subsoiled if necessary, 
the ^land'being left fat a far better state for the winter frost 
and drainage than can be done m- 

VUr liVw IUJ._1_ ^VaMSMT 


the steam contractor will cart out 
and cover th« manure before he 
leaves the farm. This concludes 
the heavy work. The subsequent 
operations of seeding, hoeing, and 
loosening die land with the 
chgging-fork in the spring can 
be pone by the cottager or a hired 
servant on piecework, as will sub¬ 
sequently be shown. The heavy 
labours of clover and rye grass, 


decorative modelling. 

us **y that our student has,in the 
entrance-hall of his home, wall space on which four 
brackets can be placed. We shall presently fill them with 
rases or busts, but will first model 

f the brackets themselves. The 
ornament upon them shall betaken 
from nature, and they shall repre¬ 
sent the Four Seasons. The first 
proceeding will be to get tw«f 
pieces of board, of the siSe and 
proportions _ of our proposed 
bracket, nailed together at right 
angles, thus, T. This frame must 
be laid on the inclined plane, and 
a solid core or body of clay (which 
will give the general form of the 
bracket, and must be similar in 
■■ all the set) built upon it (See 

Fi S . i. 



hay and com harvest, can be con¬ 
tracted for by machinery, with or 
without the labours of the cottager, 
as the case may be. There are, 
however, many exceptions to the 
above, which we shall treat under 
spade-husbandry. 


HOUSEHOLD DECORATIVE 
ART. 

X. — MODELLING IN CLAY FOR 
AMATEURS ( continued ). 

Otm firrt lesson has been for practice 
’only, ana yhep the model has been 
• carefully and conscientiously finished, 
the student cannot do better than 
break |jt up and see that the clay is 
re-prepared for use, as directed in 
the section on Material; but we 
shaft* impose .that by copying the 
cast, sufficient skill has been attafned to 
ducing ‘something more original in its 
v^wtH preserving. * <e 


M 
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Fig. x.) On this the ornamental 
parts will be modelled, but befora 
that is done it should be allowed to 
remain for a day uncovered, that it 
may slightly harden and “ set.," We 
propose that each bracket shall be 
ornamented with the appropriate 

f rowth of the season it represents. 

pring shall have the primrose, 
anemony, and snowdrop; Sur&mer, 
oak and briony; Autumn, grapes, 
corn, and the convolvulus; winter, 
holly and ivy. Having placed the 
natural objects to be copied beside 
his work, the? student may begin to 
form his composition. And here 
we may remark that if he possesses 
some knowledge of drawing, and can 
make a rough sketch on paper of the 
general manner in which he proposes 
4o arrange his design, he will save 
* himself some little trouble ; but this " 
Fig».— sxctioh. * j s no t essential; and if he cannot 

fit him for pro- do it he must Jjcgin his sketch on the'model itself. 
chiAactei, and He can do this by scratching on the. clay core with one of 
* the sharp-pointed tools, ami sticking on bits* of clay 
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here and then to- throw shadow and give something 
like the proposed effect When <be is tolerably satisfied 
with the. composition, he will proceed to copy the natural 
forms, by laying on small pert . sof day, and then gradu¬ 
ally working them up, much as he did when copying the 
plaster east, only in the .present work he will ftnd himself 
obliged to use the thumb less and the <*00$* more* In 
imitating fruit and flowers, he will observe hoi 

finite number of minute touches arc required,'Which will 

v call for some exercise of patience j but for this, he will be 
Simply compensated by the interest and pleasure derived 
from working direct from Nature. As he goes on lie will 
discover many things in his composition which do not 
please bib, but he will find it easy to detach any leaf or 
other portion fby cutting it from the background with a 

* thin piece of wire), and move it to the required place, and 
thus play his foliage about till the eye is satisfied. It will 
be well to keep all the forms resting somewhat solidly on 
the background, and not to “ undercut ” (that is, hollow 
them from beneath) extravagantly,; as, by so doing, he 
wduld cause himself considerable difficulty in the after 
process of casting. Also, as the modelling will be delicate 
and easily injured by pressure, the wet cloth with which it 
must be covered should be supported by little wooden pegs, 
stuck into the background; the holes made by them can 
be easily filled when die model is finished. In our illustra- 
tion (Fig. 3) we show *he '“/Sommer " bracket completed. 

A Vas^. —Few objeetwaremore beautiful, either as chim¬ 
ney ornaments or wnenptaced on brackets, than elegantly 
shaped and tastefully decorated vases; we will now show 
how one may be made. As it is impossible (except upon 
the ‘potter's wheel) to form the body or core of a vase per. 
fectly symmetrical in clay, it will be necessary to draw a 
section of.die proposed shape (see Fig. 2), and having cast 
a block of plaster to the required size, give it, with the 
.drawing, to a turner, who will shape the core accurately in 
a few minutes. The method of making the block of plas¬ 
ter will be shown in the section on Casting. The core 
thus made may be decorated with flowers or other natural 
objects in the same jvay as the bracket, but more delicate 
modelling will be required. Before the work is begun it 
will be necessary that the plaster should be wetted, and the 
clay will generally adhere to it sufficiently, but it maybe made 
to do so more closely by brushing the core over with a 
little soft-soap or some similar substance. If handles arc 
desired, pieces of copper wire may be inserted,‘and bent 
to th; required curve; twine should be wound round 
them to give a firmer hold to the clay, which may then be 

• worked on. No wet cloth will be needed for this model, 

■ as the plaster core, if daily saturated with water, will sup¬ 
ply the clay with sufficient moisture; but when handles are 
added they must be carefully wrapped in wet rag. In 
Fig. 4 we give a vase in its finished slate. 


4 ’ FURNITURE. 

* the BEDROOM ( continued ). 

Blankets .—To sleep under a heavy weight of bed-clothes 
is a burden to most people, and whatever be the light¬ 
ness of the outer quilt, if the blankets be made of coarsely- 
wptrn wool of a poor -quality, there will be considerable 
weight in them, and but little warmth. A light, soft, and 
well-woven blanket will give more warmth than two of 
coarse and ill make. The best blankets are on both sides 
nearly, if not quite^ alike ill the “fluff" of the wool, which, 
however, is not king, on. the contrary, is somewhat short, 
rf thick, and very soft Such blankets are known by the 
name of “extra supers,” and will cusUfrom 35a to 50s. a 
pair. The proems of raising a pile cii the blankets is a 
.‘most important operation. It is effected by rollers covered 
/•with brass pins, and.over these one side of the blanket is 
passed twice, and three times over the other, which is on 


tjhot aide termed the sight side of thcblanket; and if .tfce 
wool With which blankets are spun be of*i ; ferior quality, 
this dressing will vanish, in the first time,of washing them. 
Ahother thing which adds tp the cost and also beauty of 
blankets is, previously to the pile being raised on them, 
that they are beaten with ponderous wooden hammers, 
reducing a blanket sometimes to half its original wejght; 
by this process all extraneous matter is beaten out of 
them. In common blankets the beating is less, and tbfy 
are consequently less soft. m 

Blankets are sold by the width and length of so many 
quarters in size, and should be chosen for their weight, 
softness of wool, and thickness in pile on both tides— 
blankets of this quality can seldom be had under 30s. 
the pair; those of less excellence from any price above 
225. per pair. Common blankets shrink very much in . 
washing them, which is not the failing of the best kind; 
the different process of manufacture, and the quality of 
the wool causing the difference. 

The Aldershot blankets, made of dark wool, slate- 
coloured or brown, are useful for servants’ blankets, and 
they are inexpensive—good-sized ones can be purchased 
for 6s. per pair. They are very soft when washed, and do 
not shrink so much as common white blankets. When 
put into a calico casing, two of these make an excellent 
and warm quilt for winter for servants’ beds. 

Sheets and Pillow-cases. —Formerly, before the cotton 
era, linen sheets were highly prized; now these are scarcely 
to be seen among the poorer classes. Linen sheets seem to 
belong, by right, to the upper and well-to-do middle classes. 

It is not alone the difference in the price of the material 
that has ruled this, but the poorer classes have found out 
that calico sheets are more comfortable and less likely to give 
rheumatism, or increase rheumatic tendencies. In former 
times, and even at the present day, in low, damp situa¬ 
tions, among some of the peasantry who cannot afford the 
luxury of coddling for slight ailments, every effort is made 
to ward off sickness, ana in their homes blankets will be 
found in place ol sheets. Martyrs to rheumatic affections 
have been cured by constantly sleeping in blankets, and 
where the skin is too irritable to admit of these, the soft, 
unbleached cotton sheets, manufactured for use in India 
and the tropics generally, have been found an excellent 
substitute. Unbleached cotton is much warmer than the 
bleached kind. One hundred and fifty years since an Act 
of Parliament was passed imposing a penalty of £$ 
upon the wearer, Itad £30 tpon the seller of a piece of 
calico. This was to encourage the trade in flax, and in 
articles woven from it. No Act of Parliament, however, 
could stop the progress of such a universal good as the 
introduction of cotton. Those who could not indulge-iu 
linen garments and sheets on account of the expense, 
were in a few years, when cotton became cheap, enabled 
to be clad decently, and have a sufficient change of bed¬ 
clothes unattainable heretofore. ‘Previous to the civil 
war in America, upwards of sixty-five millions were in¬ 
vested in cotton machinery, which employed four hundred 
and fifty thousand people, who divided among 'them an- . 
naally upwards of eleven millions sterling. The domestic 
trade of England alone realised twenty-four millions 
sterling. .’Such is the value of cotton in a financial point 
of view. 

Now, of cotton there are several kinds, mostly resolving 
themselves into long and short staple; .at least, these .are 
the ordinary two kinds which a housekeeper needs to # 
know anything about Articles made of long stapSvtsar 
better than when made of‘short staple, because the 
spinning, the joins are .not so frequent, and tbfc cotton 
itself is silkier and softer. . ^During the war mu$h of &ut m 
worst luod was imported; to .give employment* to the* * 
starving operatives, and was woven into calico, its defects 
being hidden, by the quantity of “dress" it contained. 
These defects are unqven projection? in the calico taumd 
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bt spinningihort Itwple. cotton of. inferior -quality, anil 
when an tlndrewed calico is held to the light they are easily 
l discjtrrrfble. ' A calico of this description wifi not wear 
welq simply because it is made of unevenly-spun cotton. 
In all cOttondoth some defects of the kind are perceivable, 
but a purchaser should choose that whic% has the fewest, 
and of course this will be the most expeiftive. Sheeting 
calico should have the thread round and even, ‘both 
threads, warp and woof, being alike, not a thin thread 
running the length of the material, and a thick one across 
it. ‘ This calico will “ slieve,” that is, one thread pull from 
the other, or it will crack across, without other indications 
ot wear. Calico for sheets is sold in widths suitable for 
beds Of different sizes, and is not dearer iu proportion 
than a number of breadths equal to the width of sheeting 
* would be; but three breadths of three-quarters wide calico 
seamed together would be stronger than sheeting calico 
without a seam. The quantity of calico necessary for 
one sheet the full size for a large bedstead would be 
three yards and a quarter long by two and a half wide. 
Whatever be the width of a sheet, it should be three- 
quarters of a yard longer than it is wide. 

For servants’ and young schoolboys’ sheets, the un¬ 
bleached brown cotton, free from black specks on both 
sides, is undoubtedly the best material. The oftener it is 
washed the softer it becomes, and when not too fine, 
imparts warmth nearly as much as wool does. It is also 
the best thing'for pillow-cases. 

Sheets of linen, to those who have been accustomed to 
them, cannot be dispensed with—habit is second nature. 
The same observations apply to choosing the linen for 
these as to calico: the fabric should be free from coarse 
threads, that is coarse by comparison with the surrounding 
threads, and the edges of the material even. The manu¬ 
facturers have a practice of “dressing" linen so that the 
threads look sound and even, but are really not so; the 
quality can only be detected by rubbing soft one end of it. 
When a great number of coarse threads are prominently 
visible, the cloth is made of short ilax ifhpenectly spun, 
and will not wear welL 

The practice of rolling a bolster in the sheet is not a 
comfortable one, nor is it thrifty. The ticking soon gets 
dirty. A bolster one is always needed, and even if the 
sheets be of calico, these and the pillow-cases should be 
of linen. Yard wide cloth is sold for die purpose. A 
bolster-case should be sixty jnches long for a five-foot 
bedstead, and less or more in proportion to its size. The 
case may be joined at one end, and y&ir buttons and 
button-holes on a hem two inches wide will fasten it at 
the other end, or one end maybe set into a circular piece of 
linen four inches in diameter, and the opposite end drawn 
up close with a string ol tape. Pillow-cases rather more 
than three-quarters of a yard long are of Irish linen a 
yard wide, the selvage of one side doubted in half and 
seamed together; the two raw edges is a felled seam, and 
the remaining selvage side, turned down, is a hem an 
ifich broad, and for closing this end over the pillow have 
four small linen buttons and neatly-made button-holes 
opposite the buttons sewed upon the hem of tlte 
seam. 

There is a great variety of fabrics sold for 
towels. -First comes the huckaback—originally hucklc- 
pocb—having a knotted or bunched surface—and 
when maoe up gf linen, not fine, is certainly most excellent 
for a'dnwbii^ the wet and for rubbing the skini wherewith 
todJuffte a reaction and^low. Material of -this descrip¬ 
tion can be bought for dghfpence the yard, and if un¬ 
bleached, is preferable. Assail linen articles shrink in 
WUOhing, * huckaback should not be fine, but thick and 
i" loose in - its texture. Eighteen nails is the proper length 
for -a towel, which should be frihged at the ends, by 
* cutting the selvage on the four sides about In info in 
’’ dspszhf-tfeen raveling sq fiuymyd finally sewing’over the’ 


towel between the fringe in an irregular manner. Thus 
it never ravels in washing. The reason for, {ringing the 
ends is, that when hemmed, the dirt is rarely rimed out 
of the hems in washing, then the mangle cannot press m 
the hems to the detriment of the next towel or article 
beneatii it. 

Russian Towellings termed by drapus “ crash," is a 
strong material of narrow width made in Russia, and 
imported therefrom. Many persons prefer this make for 
towels because of its roughness when new, and when old, 
it is soft, and strong, ana convertible to other household 
purposes. This kind is preferable for runner-towels; 
three yards is a good length for a runner ; and at jd. a 
yard it can be bought of an excellent quality. 




HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS.—XI. 

ACTED CHARADES (continued.) 

Opinions differ as to whether the syllable or word which 
is represented should be uttered during the scene. Some, 
in practice, express it only by action; others think it best 
that it should be mentioned in the course of the dialogue, 
but so introduced that it is disguised, or withheld from al! 
prominence. This, however, is a matter on which foe 
performers should be left to their own taste or judgment; 
out there should be an understanding among both them¬ 
selves and the spectators, as to which rule,is to be 
observed. 

The next thing is to represent the syllables agreed upon. 
Where the company are not generally expert, some one who 
has had experience in charade-playing should, if possible, 
be selected as the leader and director of each party, and 
plan the various parts to be taken by all, giving hints or 
instructions as to the details of the performance. As much 
humour as possible should be thrown into it, and clumsi¬ 
ness or blunders should be taken as of no account, the 
object being simply amusement. An awkward but good- 
humoured performer is often able to excite as much harm¬ 
less mirth as any of the rest. , 

The various characters in the scene to be represented 
should dress themselves up, according to the means at 
hand, for their respective parts ; but the most “rough and 
ready” articles of costume are as good for the real purpose 
as any other. It is enough, for instance, that the principal 
figure in a scene representing “ age ” should wear a grey 
wig, or a slouched hat and spectacles, or hobble aloqg with 
a stick, doing the pantomime of deafness, &c. Those who 
have the means as well as the inclination for the adoption 9 
of an elaborate costume in the performance of acting 
charades can, of course, gratify their taste; but this is by 
no means necessary to the thorough enjoyment of -the 
pastime either by actors or spectators; the resources 
which any one may find immediately to hand often creating* 
the most amusement. , 

The following are examples of the “makeshift’' ex¬ 
pedients which may be resorted to in the performanch ot 
various characters in the scenes of a charade. . 

Baby .—May be either a real one or a dummy; the former 
preferable when mamma gives consent to its introduction. 

Bride. — Wreath made like a boy’s kite-tail; anti¬ 
macassar fastened to the hair to represent the bridal veil; 
white paper bows pinned to dress; white kid gloves; and 
bouquet. 

Cabman. —Wideawake hat, handkerchief round the nefck, 
two great coats, walking-stick With a-string tied to it, tart- 
dish for a badge. 

Child. —Any juvenile, “fractious” or otherwise, will* 
answer the purpose* 

Counsel. —Wig ihade of cotton' wool, paper collar with 
bibs, long drelsint-gown, roll of paper in the hand. 

Gauntry girl. —GTpsy hat with streamers, dress pinned 
up at four points, rouge generally requisite. * • 
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Countryman. — Hot brushed the more way, i 
collars with the comers sticking well up] silk necker 
and showy waistcoat. 

Doctor .—White neck-cloth and black coat, walking 
with a lcnpb, which is frequently 
applied to the lips during consults- 
tion. j 

Housemaid .—Short apron, bou- j 

quet papa: with or without ribbons 1 { 

as cap. L * A 

* Judge. —Lady’s victorine across % 

the hfead, dressing-gown robes, spec- 
tacles, desk, and pen. . 

< Military Officer.—' Turn-up collar, Cl BHW 

cocked hat, sash, moustache, and , 

Naval, Officer. — Buttoned coat, 


forehead, which is marked by a few 
lines drawn with raw umber ; little 
cotton wool to represent white 
whiskers,* spectacles, and a thick 
stick. 

Policeman .—Coat closely but¬ 
toned, collar turned up, and marked 
in chalk with a number; hair 
brushed up to the top of the head 
before putting on the hat 

Prisoner.—Hair short and rough, 
no shirt-collar or front, spotted 


morning costume; .Mrs. T. at fancy-work, her spouse 
looking over the paper. „ 

Mrs. T. —Dear me! How I long to see tews again: So 
many months since we were there; and really one seems 
to be almost out of the world here, 
although it is so beautiful in sum- 

S mer. Don’t you think so, Charles ? 

Mr. T. —Well, my love, perhaps 
it is a little—ah, ahem—secluded; 
but one can always see what is 
going on by the papers; and then 
you know you detest town formali- 

Mrs. T.—' True; but, my dear, one 
can’t sec the shops by the papers, 
and 1 should so much like to do* 
so now and then. But there, Julia 
is coming to-day, and she wifi be 
able to tell me aU the latest styles 
and the fashions. 

Mr. T .—Yes ; {aside) and to ex¬ 
hibit a few of them in her own 
person, I’ll warrant. 

Mrs. IT.—Hark, Charles! I’m 
sure that must be Julia. {Rising.) 
Pray run to receive her. {Charles 
yawns, and moves leisurely towards 

Enter Parlour-maid. — If you 
please, m’m, Miss Julia Mayfair. 

Enter Miss Julia (in walking 
costume, but dressed in extravagant 


\\ \ \ \ 



handkerchief round the neck, charcoal beard, and black limitation of the latest styles, enormous chignon, &c.)— 
eye, if required. My dearest Louisa 1 ( embraces her.) How charmed I am to 

Sailor. —Coat tails pinned up behind for jacket, no see you in such rural simplicity! Howdo.Charles? (Shakes 
waistcoat, black neckerchief with ends loose, turn-down hands .J What a pretty cottage J What a delightful re¬ 
collar, yachting hat. treat! {Aside) What an outlandish place! {Takes a seat-) 

Tax-gatherer. —Buttoned coat, hat over eyebrows, spec- Mrs. T .—You can’t think, my love, how I have longed 

tacles, book, and pen behind the ear. for this visit You are truly kind to. come to see us. 

Workman *—Square paper cap, shirt sleeves, and white But how you have altered! £ should scafteiy^aye *- 
apron. cognised you 1 . ■ 

We will now give an example of the dialogue-charade, Miss Julia. —Altered ! Pray don’t say so. .You don t 

founded on a word of two syllablcr. , think I am looking any older, I hope ! Bat town life 

%, extremely fatiguing, I must admit, though I should eupua. 

FIRST SYLLABLE. , Without it i , r 

Characters , Mr. and Mrs. Turtledove, Miss Julia hfay- Mrs. f. —Older! Oh dear no 1 But your complexion, j 
fair tlwar cousin, parlour-maid. Scene, the drawing-room, my dejr—your (glances at her chignon)—vx ijj^Ct, you 
of a coxfttry cottage; the Turtledoves seated, in easy seem so much/iurer thftn you wer*. *, 
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Miss Julia,—Oik yes, my dear. Qilitc the 
a. Ine Auticomous fiui. 


rap, I assure 


you. The Auticomous fluid. Nobody would be seen 
without it now-^that is (with emphasis), nobody who is in 
the world. . • . 

Mrs. 7 *.—Ah! and I am quite out of it! But I thought 
you seemed to stoop so much. 

' . ^ ■ ft* t .,_... ( . . .. n . i 

rus- 


ness 

time 




you think it extremely graceful ? 

Mrs. T. —WcH, my love, I can’t say I 
appreciate it at present; but, of course, 
if it’s the fashion, that must be my want 
of taste. • 

Miss Julia .—Quite so, my dear. But 
% you will get used to it in time, and when 
the fashion comes down into these parts, 

1 am sure it will suit you admirably. 

Mr. T. (advancing towards the 
audience , and speaking aside.) What! 

Louisa make herself such an object! 

Whatever Miss Mayfair may think of 
herself, I consider her a perfect Guy. 

SECOND SYLLABLE. 

Scene, supposed to be a ball-room. 

When the curtain is withdrawn, two 
ladies are seen seated; two gentlemen 
advance, and, either in the ordinary way, 
or by pantomime, invite them to be¬ 
come their partners. They do so, and, 
some one volunteering on the piano, the 
four perform a waltz, or a redowa, &c., 
according to taste. 

THE WORD. 

Scene, the rooms of Mr. Fitzsquandcr, in St. Swithin’s 
College. Curtain withdrawn discloses Mr. F. seated at 
a table, with a letter in his hand and his lingers in his 
hair. t 

F ITZSQUANDER (rising). — Well, * am m a fix ! Snap- 
child and Co. down upon me at last, and Shentpcrshent 
says “ his friend” can't wait any longer for his money— 
the old thief. And the governor wrote last time he 
wouldn’t stand it again. I’m up 
a tree now and no mistake. W’hat’s 
to be done? 1 must have some 
advice—don’t see my way out of it 
at all. 

Enter Tom Twistkm. — Momin’, 

Fitz. How are you, old boy ? (Shakes 
hands heartily.) Why, what’s the mat¬ 
ter ? You look scared. 

Fitzsquandcr, —Scared! WcH I may 
be. You're just in the nick of time, 

Tom—the very man I want. Look 
here! (Shows him the letter .) 

9 Tom (reading it ).—Whew ! That’s 
, just like ’em, old fellow. Told you 
you were not downy enough to have 
dealings with Snapchild. Wish you 
had taken -my advice. 

Fitz. —Well, I want it now. What’s * 

to be done? You’re used to this sort of thing, 
know. i 

7 b %-pD pne» Why, go to the governor, of course. 

* Fim-~lSo good, Tom. Cut up rusty last time. I know 
the old boy—you don’t • * 

7 V>#.-*~Well, theh, go to the Mum—write to the 
0 Mamma, ami ask her to ge£ round the governor, for 
-, ytfu 7 , . * - >» 

Fitz.—Thc Mum! Bravo, Tam 1 .Capital idea. Haven’t 
tried it oji for months. She’ll do it—she knows jiow. The 
governor can't stand her arguments. . • , 


(Aside.) Wish I could do it again; but same game won’t 
do twice. * 

Fitz. —Thanks, my boy—much. I see my way 

now, I think. There’s nothing like having an ex- 
y>and perienced guide in these matters, and you are such an 
old stager. (Fraternal demonstrations 
to each other.) _ 



The company now have to guess the 
word, which is Guidance (Guy-dance). 

Before concluding we append some 
further hints in the shape of an illustrated 
acted charade (see page 348). 

PANTOMIME CHARADES. 

Acted charades, as we have already 
hinted, may be performed entirely in 
pantomime, and many prefer this method 
of playing the game, as it is easier than 
starting impromptu dialogue. All that is 
necessary is for the characters to dispose 
themselves in successive groups in which 
the various syllables of the word are 
more or less clearly expressed. The 
meaning should not be too palpable, but 
afford a little room to the spectators to 
task their ingenuity in guessing the word 
represented. 

As an example of a pantomime-charade 
we give the three scenes representing 
i. the word post-age. The character of 

“ Meddlesome Matty,” it will be ob-‘ 
served, is supposed to be personated by a gentleman, 
who gets himself up for the part—according to the 
general and the best custom in acting charades—on the 
spur of the moment. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

Indian Jars for Pot Pourri.— Large jars suited to stand 
in the comers of rooms can, with a 
little trouble and not much cost, be 
made to appear as handsome orna¬ 
ments; They should be a couple of 
feet high, of common red clay. »They 
may be procured at many large gro¬ 
cers’ ; but at the potteries, if any one » 
takes the trouble to write, they can be 
made for a small cost. Any large 
china vendor can give his customers 
the address of the potteries. The jar 
must next be painted some pale colour* 
—a light, delicate sea-green, or pea- 
green, or friars’ grey is a good Shade. 

It must be very pale and delicate.* 
Next beg or buy a number of scraps* 
of chintz. The Cretonne chintz now 
«. made, and covered with strange, apo- 

*’ "* cryplial birds and, imaginary monsters, 

I I is largely used for the purpose. The greater the variety 
and the brighter the colours the better. When you have 
a sufficient assortment ready, with strong gum arrange 
them according to- taste all ovej the jars, being very sure 
that all the little bits, corners, and iftalks, are quite fixed 
down. An old cambric handkerchief is wanted to dab 
down the chintz to th£ jar. When quite dry and perfectly * 
fixed, have the jar| varnished, or, varnish them at home 
with gum cop»l dissolved in turpentine by gentle boiling.. 
Take care not to let the turpentine ignite. Varnish can 
be bought, but it is difficult to procure it pure, and it is 
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expensive; but for those unused to handle combustible 
materials, it is safer to buy than to make it The varnish 
is applied with a large brush, going all over the jar with 
bold strokes, and never touching any part a second time 
whilst wet When dry, give another coat. Repeat the coats 
till the appearance pleases. It should not be too thick, or 
else it wuf crack.. Whilst varnishing the jars, keep them 
in an empty room, free from dust. Put roseleaves or pot 
pourri in toe jars, and place ornamental saucers on the 
top. By obtaining vases of various forms from different 
sources, and selecting suitable cuttings, very tasteful 
and useful articles may be made in this way. But the 
household decorator should remember that he may publish 
either his pr her good or bad taste to all observers according 
to the selection of patterns which he makes and the mode 
in which he uses them when cut out. No one who is in the 
'habit of examining attentively the objects of art manufac¬ 
ture exposed in the windows of our “fashionable houses” 
can have foiled to notice the mixed and incongruous cha¬ 
racter of our modern decorative designs. Variety is, 
Undoubtedly, a most essential principle of decoration, but 
the variety we speak of does not anse out of the design 
itself, but results from the mixture of good designs with 
others decidedly bad, and is by no means desirable. And yet 
there is scarcely a warehouse windowin our most fashionable 
London streets which does not exhibit, in juxtaposition with 
good or passable designs, others which indicate the utter 
absence of artistic taste. As guides for our readers in 
this question of taste we append two cuts. Fig. I is a 
Greek vase taken from the original in the British Museum, 
in which the ornaments are very symmetrical and beautiful, 
and their arrangement such as harmoniously belong to the 
shapes they decorate. Fig. z is an Indian water-goblet, 
displaying the same evidence of correct taste in ornamen¬ 
tation. Our readers could have no better guides. 

The Page .—In our last section of the article “ Inmates 
of the House,” we omitted pointing out that a page should 
not fail to inform his employer of the first indication he 
perceives of boots wanting repair. If the sole be suffered 
to wear out till the welt is exposed, it is often not worth 
the expense to repair a boot It is a good economy of 
time and leather for gentlemen to have at least two pairs 
of boots in wear at a time. 

Lighting Fires .—Anything which diminishes the delay 
and uncertainty of this daily necessary operation is a 
boon to house-keeper and servant alike, and the patent 
firewood manufactured by Messrs. Stevenson and Co., in 

the shape of cart-wheels, we 
can state from personal experi¬ 
ence are of the utmost service 
in both respects. Servants 
generally call them “ wheels,”) 
from their shape; and we 
never knew one who had once 
used them that would willingly | 
go back to the old-fashioned 
bundles of slicks. The shape 
being adapted to maintain the 
necessary draught, and the wood of which they are com¬ 
posed ' being dipped in melted rosin, they dispense with 
paper entirely. 


' DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 

BILIOUSNESS, OK JBIUCfuS DISORDERS, INCLUDING 
\ JAUNDICE. 

'Everybody think? kimsdf a physiefcn for this complaint 
Of all theories that occur to people to .Explain little errors 
pf their health, none occurs more commonly than that of 
Bile—- M it’s only bile.” No organ of the body has more 
blame laid upon it than the liver. It is the best abufed 


r 


organ in the body, ft is a curious feet, but one that may 
often be noticed, that'ailing people seem to derive great 
- satisfaction from thinking, or being told, that; their “liver 
is affected.” What makes this more curious » the foct 
that though the liver is a large organ, al though it secretes 
about two pounds or two pounds and a half of hue everyday, 
of adarkgoldei^brown colour, thewiseatpeoplearestillvegry 
uncertain about the uses of this big organ and all the bile 
that is formed in it It is often the case, however, that what 
learned men know least about, ignorant men talk most 
about It is easy to talk glibly about that of which little 
is known. Let us try to tell our readers what little is made 
out as to the uses of the liver, or rather of the bile that 
flows out of it into the intestine just Srelow the stomach. 

First, the bile in some way or other assists digestion. It 


Then, though it is not necessary to the digestion of rheat 
and eggs, and such like (albuminous) substances, it is 
necessary to prevent the putrefaction of these in the in¬ 
testines. 

Thirdly, it removes from the blood things that would 
injure the system if there were no liver to remove them. 

Fourthly, it contributes something to the formation of 
the motions from the bowels, but not so much as used to 
be thought. A great part of the bile that is formed in .the 
liver and thrown out into the intestines is absorbed again 
into the system from the intestines—not thrown out of the 
body with the motions. 

Physiologists have tried a curious, but a legitimate 
experiment with dogs, to find out the uses of bile. The 
bile flows through ducts, as we have said, into the intes¬ 
tine. They kave tied these ducts and made an opening 
between the gall bladder (which receives the bile when it 
is first formed before being passed into the intestine) and 
the outside of the body, so that the bile was not allowed 
to enter the intestine. Two animals so treated died ; 
one at the end of twenty-seven days j the other at the end 
of thirty-six. Mark the symptoms which the animals 
showed. They gpt steadily and progressively thin. This 
thinning proceeded to such a degree that nearly every 
trace of fat disappeared from the body. The loss of flesh 
amounted in one case to more than two-fifths I and in the 
other to nearly one-half of the entire weight of the animal. 
There was also a falling off of the hair. There was an 
unusually disagreeable and putrid odour in the breath and 
in the discharges from the bowels. Though the animals 
had a good appetite, they seemed to suffer from wind and 
putrefaction of the rood taken. Notwithstanding all this, 
the appetite ren&ined good. Digestion went on .after a 
fashion, but after a very windy fashion. None of the 
food was discharged With the faeces, but there was much 
rumbling and gurgling in the intestines, and abundant 
discharge of wind. There was no pain, and death took 
place at last without any violent symptoms, but by a 
simple and gradhal failure of the strength and life of the 
animals. 

It is apparent from these experiments that—though 
chemists and physiologists have not yet made out exactly 
tbp part played by bile—it is necessary to good healthy 
digestion of food. 

Some cases of disease of the fiver occur in which no 
bile is formed in it. The bile is retained in the blood. 
If this disease is extreme and intense—that is, if no bile ife 
separated from the blood, the chances are that thj; patient 
will die heavy and in a deep sleep. Far if ehe nriaa or the 
bile, instead of being separated from the bloom aStflteft in* 


bile, instead of being separated from the blood, in* 

it, they act As poisons, and. cause either convulsions or 
coma; that is, insensibility and death.* 

Let us now try to describe the two common case* of 
jaundi<$ and the so-called bilious attacks. * # ■**.»« 

Jaundice. —Jaundice, is i disease easily recognised by 
non-medical persons, for its chief sign is a yeBownes? of 
$he skin jyfd of the white of the eye. There may tgp any 
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degree of this di&cdoradon from slight yellow, such as is even be repeated in an hour or two if relief does not 
seen in most babies a few days, after birth, to intense come. 

grecn yeUowpete, such as often shows disease of the liver. Lastly, let us say a word to hard livers, and all who are 
ffae motions are pale and without their usual colour, conscious that they drink more than is good foe them, 
there is indigestion, flatulence, and dislike for fatty Whenever they see their eyes or skin getting veBow. let 
matters, which are not easily digested. There may be them know that their sin is finding them out, and that it 
pam oyer the stomach and liver, or tfege may not be is beginning to affect yerv vital parts, and that if they do 
any pain, and, as we have implied, the skin and the not take thought and mend, they will go steadily from 
get yellow, because what should be separated from bad to worse. But, in such cases, it is often wonderful 
the blood by the liver, is not^and gets into _ how improvement in health follows improve¬ 
ment in habits. . 1 


ail parts of the system, 
generally costive. 


Tl!e bowels are 


Causes .—Now this state of jaundice may 
arise either because no bile is formed in the 
liver, or because, after being formed, it does 
not get into the intestine. This last is the 
most common case of jaundice. It may be 
stopped from getting into the Intestine by 
something blocking up the ducts which convey 
the bile; one of the most common, and really 
a> very common, cause of obstruction to the 
flow of bile is the formation of little stones in 
the gall bladder—gall stones—which in pass¬ 
ing through the duct that connects the gall 
bladder with the intestine give rise to severe 
symptoms, which we shall now describe. 

Symptoms of Gall Stones .—Probably after 
some uneasiness about the right side there 
sets in, often * suddenly, severe pain in the 
right side or more towards the stomach, so 
severe as to make lhc patient writhe. Vomit¬ 
ing soon comes on and is troublesome, though 
it tends to relieve the pain. The pulse is not 
much quickened, nor is there much fever. 
There is often more or less of the yellow 
tinge of jaundice in the skin or in the eye, 
and then one may be pretty sure that ihe 
case is one of gall stones. In such cases the 
motions passed after the pain has ceased 
often contain stones, and should always be 
carefully examined. 

Another common cause of jaundice is when 
the little ducts we have mentioned become 
inflamed and their walls get thickened, and 
the passage of bile along them is hindered. 

There is a form of jaundice, occurring in 
summer or autumn, which wc* may caJJ pain- 








is 


less jaundice, that is not uncommon. 

C idice and nothing more than that, and the 
vy indolent state that accompanies it. 

The most unfavourable cases of jaundice 
are those which occur in older people, and 
especially in those who have lived very hard, 
or very anxiously; and in which, notwith¬ 
standing the use of means, the jaundice 
persists. 

s Treatment .—The reader will not expect u$ 
to advise him to treat himself for a complaint 
which may depend on many different states, 
and requires very various treatment. But we 
shall aim at giving a few useful hints to persons 
affected with gall stones, or having occasional 




THE HOUSE. • 

WATER SUPPLY (continued.) 

Hie dwellers in cities and large towns are *■ 
generally so well supplied by public com¬ 
panies with good and wholesome water, that 
little attention is paid by them to either its 
obtainment or preservation from contamina¬ 
tion. Those who reside in small towns, vil¬ 
lages, the rural districts, newly-settled coun¬ 
tries, or in camp, must, in sclf-dcfenpe, exercise 
their ingenuity and powers of resource in.the 
I. matter of water-collecting and stowing for 
1 ’use. There are several sources from which 
' a supply of water may be obtained ; some of 
them so obvious as to need littffc remark 
here. Rivers, lakes, and springs, rainfall, 
and showers link in one system with the 
waters of the deep sea. The moisture-laden 
clouds, driven landwards by the gale, meet 
and are broken by the high rugged peaks 
of some mountain-chain, or pour out their 
contents as they sail onwards. It is at ail 
times desirable, when entering a dwelling- 
place, to make proper provision for the col¬ 
lection of rain water. We have already 
spoken of the different forms of cisterns and 
reservoirs in general ust. These, to be of 
value, must be furnished with a carefully 
arranged set of tubes and water-channel ., so 
placed as to receive the water as it flow; iiotn 
the ridges, and convey it, without loss, to the 
chamber placed for its reception. It is some¬ 
what curious, notwithstanding the importance 
to be attached to a well constructed raiif-water 
system as applied to buildings, that so little, 
care is taken in fitting and adjusting the chan¬ 
nels and tubes. The latter arc too commonly 
so attached to the outsides of the walls, that 
at the least interruption to the downward 
passage of water thev overflow, and saturate^ 
bricks and mortar are the result. A variety 
of causes jure in force to produce obstruction 
—dead leaves, broken cement, and the thou¬ 
sand and one nameless waifs and strays which, 
wind-drifted, at length find a lodgment in 
the channel, collect, and gather together as 
they are carried onward, until at length, 
forming a mass, -thep either fall'into the 


ettapks 'of jaundice. Gall stones occur most frequently in box head of the wall tube and stop the orifice at its 
women, and in those who lead a somewhat easy or rather bottom, or form a sort of dam in the channel itself, which, 
indoor- life., especially if they take beer or porter, and causes the water to flow in a broad stream out, over, 
*h*V#I wndency re become stout. Such persons should aijd probably ultimately find 'fts way to the ceilings of 
Hate carefully and be chary of beer, and 1 * should take paper hangings of apartments. A small perforated 
exercisw in the open air. When an attack of sudden pain zinc grating or strainer, placed at intervals of ten., 
from gall stones comes on,sa/loctor should be sent for. or twelve feet in,the channels at runways, as shown 
fojrifentations to the side, drinks of wann wafer, and in Fig. 5, will tend greatly to prevent ponding-up, as 
hot applications to the feet, Should all be used. I f the no accumulation of small substances can take place —> 
pam is tjery severe, and a doctor cannot be hacj, ten drops earjh grate keeps back its own share, and prevents gather- 
bf laudanum may be given to a grown-up person, and may ing together by onward flow. An occasional cleaning out 
if r O 
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will keep the grates in a state of efficiency. The end occasionally thrown into the newly-madfc well or hole, It 
of autumn, after the leaves have fallen, should be chosen was carried to the reqqjred depth, td teach the boned 
as a time for a general inspection and clearance of the supply of water. A bamboo, with a spit end, is not 
chaynds. The construction of the box or tunnel beads of unfrequently used to form a small well; thrusl continually 
the main downfall tubes in common ute is, as a general up and down in a bole made in the surface-soil ftrf its 


rule, very faulty invform. fig. 2 shows a section of the 
ordinary tube head, and the manner in which a collection 
of leaves, straw, sticks, &c., &c. effectually and quickly 
choke it. Tapering rapidly to the escape-hole at the 
bottom, the impediment concentrates itself, 

\*jjd becomes impacted by downward pres¬ 
sure of water. Fig. 3 shows a section of a 
form of funnel or box head rendered free 
from the chance of being choked— A is a 
piece of tune the same diameter as the main 
pipe B ; C is a cone of coarse perforated 
zinc, soldered to the mouth of the upright 
tube, like the head of a sharp pointed pepper- 
dredger. All substances entering the oox 
with water will have a tendency to gravitate 
to the bottom, where they win remain far 
below the holes in the cone. The point 
being sharp admits of no lodgment; and 
as the water sinks in the box, stray float¬ 
ing fragmerits of matter will fall with it. 

D shows where two or three holes arc 
made in the tube, in order to keep 
the bottom of the box dry, by gradual 
draining through of any 
matter which may collect 
below the holes of the 
cone. Sparrows are most 



reception, it gathers together, between the split up joints 
of wood, such gravel, stones, or sand as may oppose its 
downward progress. When thoroughly filled, it is lifted 
from the hole and beaten until relieved of its burden. 

Wells in sandy regions may he sunk by 
first building*a circular wall of stones. The 
well sinkers then enter the circle and dig 
out the sand within, until the wad sinks 
to the surface level Another wall is then 
built on the first, and so on, until by alter¬ 
nate building and digging the required 
depth is reached. This process, although 
most ingenious, is extremely tedious. Mr. 
J. L. Norton, of 17, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars, E.C., is the inventor of a most 
ingenious, simple, and expeditious method 
of perforating sand, earth, gravel, or clay de¬ 
posits, tor the purpose of reaching the water 
locked up beneath them. Mr. Norton 
employs a number of iron tubes, which 
fit one on the other, much as a fishing- 
lod is jointed together. The first joint 
is pointed and perforated. It is placed 
in the arrangement re¬ 
presented in Fig. 4. 
B u u are three iron legs, 
like those of a telescope 



Fig, s. 

« 

£ dustrious collectors of 
1 sorts of odds and 
ends; and, therefore, care 
should be taken to stop 
Carefully the line of space 
tjptwccn the lower border of the roof and the edge of the 
water channel, in. order to prevent them from gaining an 
entrance. Pigeons are sad destroyers of rain-water, which 
is by no means improved by the addition of guano. It will 
nbt unfrequently happen, that although no surface water is 
t6 be discovered on lands in other respects desirable for 
occupation, an abundant store exists below overlaying 
deposits ; therefore it is that the well-sinker’s aid becomes 
necessary. There arc .many methods by which a well 
may be sunk, dependent on the nature of the deposit to 
be penetrated, and the depth to which the sinkings are 
to be carried. The simple shaft, sunk in the earth until 
water is reached, has bcemhad recourse to from the very 
earliest ages. Then tnc Chinese, discovering that a small 
prifiee produced water freely, employed a species of shallow 
pumping borer or bit, which, drive:, by manual labour 
applied to a long bamboo lever, kept pecking at the earth, 
until it was filled through an orifice in the bottom. 
When charged, it was drawn to the* surface, and its 
contents,cast out, and so on, until by the aid of water 




Fig. 3. 

stand; £ E are the two 
pully ropes, which by 
hand raise the weight 
1> to the head of the 
arrangement, when, on 
being suddenly let go, it falls on a sort of striking stop 
C, which is removed higher on the tube from time 
to time, as the tube recedes into the earth. Length 
after length is added and driven home, until the water 1% 
reached, when the arrangement represented in Fig. 1 is 
had recourse to. 

The disintegrating pump is first made nsc of to clear 
away all esrth, sand, &c., from the perforations of the 
tube point, when a pump intended for constant use may 
be attached. , • 

In conclusion we must add that old wells which have 
failed to yield may be restored to their original value by 
treating them after the method mentioned,,whereof the* 
pointed end of the boring tube descends deep down in the 
well, which is brought directly up thr&ugh the perforar 
tions to the point above. t * 

There*arc yet several sources from which a supply df*' 
water may tie obtained,Avhirfa we leave unmentioned; the 
consideration of them must be reserved for opr next 

P0P«.‘ , « 

’ « 
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HOUSEHOLD DECORATIVE ART. 

Jt—MCDEIXING IN CLAY for amatei/rs {continued). 
" ide(iaiiio>i.- A ~''Nc will now turn to another and quite 
different branch of the art, and show how a medallion 
portrait may be modelled. Medalliona^are sometimes 


of day an-inch in thickness on board, and, having scraped 
it to a perfect plane, to use it as a background. This 
should be prepared a day or two before it.is wanted, that 
time maybe allowed for it to set. Then take the com* 
passes and strike out a circle which will be the circumfer¬ 
ence of the proposed medallion. The size is, of course. 




S ''* 1 *2.-22' 



BUST PREPARED POK CASH 

made which show the full 
or three-quarters face, and 
are occasionally modelled in 
high relief (that is, are 
almost detached from the 
background); but these, to 
be at all satisfactory, de¬ 
mand great skill and know¬ 
ledge. The most simple and 
generally pleasing form is 
that shown in our engraving, 
in which thehead is modelled 
in profile, in low relief, on a 
round or oval background. 
This is a style of portrait 
which is by no .means diffi¬ 
cult, and one which looks 
i§ell, if carefully modelled 
and neatly framed, in any 
’ room-; but some judgment 
is required in the hanging, 
for the modelling will not 
show properly in a Wrong 
light As a rule, a profile- 
medallioii should be hung 
with 



t hg_b ack «f the head 
pijNowards the window. 


MEDALLION.—J.t REYNOLDS, ESQ., HON SEC., HOME AND COLONIAL SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 

{Moddied by F, S&tritt Potter,} 


HUST.*-J. L. TOOLE, ESQ., COMEDIAN, 
(.1 tadeJM by F. Starlft Puffer.) 


a matter of taste, but from 
seven to ten inches dia¬ 
meter is recommended, with¬ 
in which limits the length 
of the head should be from 
four to five inches. Place 
the “ sitter ” (the person 
whose portrait is to be 
taken) in such a position 
that his head may be on 
a level with that of the ' 
modeller, and that the light 
may fall upon the side of 
the face to be copied, rather 
from the back. It will be„ 
found most easy to work" 
from the left side df the 
face, with the features to the 
left hand of the spectator,* 
as the face of the queen is* 
shown on the coins of the 
present reign; and supposing 
this side to be chosen, the 
light must fall upon the sitter 
from the modeller's right 
hand. The light on the model 
should % be as nearly as 
possible*thc same. While the 


ftjrqpL 

The first requisite will be 

a level substance for the background. A smooth piece work is going forward the sitter should remain steadily in 
of slate or plaster of Paristig sometimes used, and in one position, and, wljen necessary, intervals may be allowed 
, ai« 05 t reflects answers well; .but as slate and piaster for rest. The firsUstcp will be to take one of the shatp- 
aredinerent both in colour ancstexUire from the clay, they pointed tools^and scratch on }.he clay an outline of the • 
do not a^mit of the latter being blended into them at the heajl and so much t>f the neck and bust as is intended to 

lerc/orcf if aJbe shown. If the slate ground is'used this must be 
■ i slain • -■* *.- - - 


outline in a soft and artistic manner ; and, thei . 
highly finished work is desired v ft is better to spread a 
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done with slate-pencil; if plaster, with charcoal or a soft 

. 

I 
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bladdeacL The form as seen in the sitter must then be 
built up in clay, in the same manner as when copying the 
, mask, only that.in this case constant attention must be paid 
to the outline,Since on that much of the likeness will depend. 
The hair will probably rather puzzle the beginner. He 
may, in the first place, get the general effect by using 
the deeply-serrated ends of the tool shown to the left in 
. the illustration to our first article. Afterwards he must take 
the fine tool shown to the right, and with that divide into 
' tpasses as he sees them in his sitter, and then indent them, 
more especially towards the ends, with curved lines; by' 
the abruptness or easy curvature of which he will be able 
to show tlje character of the hair, whether crisp or flowing. 
This will require some care and delicacy of touch. The 
' relief, or greatest height above the background, should 
‘ not, in a head of this size, greatly exceed half an inch. 

A Bust.— In this lesson wc shall give the method of 
modelling a bust, which shall be one of the size of life ; for 
the greater includes the less, and if the student is able to 
do this he will find no difficulty in making one of smaller 
size. The necessary modelling-stool, on which the bust 
must be worked, has already been described, but a frame 
will also,be required. Its bottom should be of stout 
boqrd, equal in size with the top of the stool. Into the 
centre ah upright of wood, two inches square and two feet 
high, should be strongly morticedj and this again should 
have a cross-arm four or five inches in length near its top. 
This is Shown in Fig. l, on page 353. Round this 
the clay must be built into a rude resemblance of a bust, 
so as, to imbed the cross-aim in the centre of the head, 
and to allow the upright to pass down the middle of the 
neck. This should be done some-three or four days before 
the first sitting, for a considerable quantity of c^ay—some 
half-hundredweight—will be used, and that length of time 
will be required to allow it,to set. Before the work is 
begun, observe carefully what is the characteristic attitude 
of the sitter. Most. people, when at case, have some 
peculiar habit, more or less marked, of holding the head ; 
leaning it forward, throwing it slightly back, or towards the 
right shoulder or thd left. If this trait can be given in the 
bust', the likeness will be greatly increased. Chantrey, 
whose busts are second to none, was so convinced of the 
importance of this, that he made a point of inviting his 
sitters -to breakfast before he began work, that he might 
study them unobserved. If possible; it will be well to work 
in front o£ a tolerably lofty window, and to darken the 
lower Wlf, that the light may fall somewhat from above on 
t both sitter and .bust. Place the bust and sitter side by 
side facing the light, taking care that the heads rf both, 
as well as that of the modeller, are on the same level, and 
proceed to build Up the forms ad in previous instances. 
It is well to rough out the general proportions of fhe bust, 
sand to get in the larger masses, before giving details. Give 
the breadth .of thp shoulders, the depth of the chest, the 
thickness if the neck, and the length and width of the head. 
^Measurements may be taken, whenever required, with the 
^callipers, which are merely a large pair of compasses with 
the points curved inwards. Then begin roughly to plan 
out the features. At first mere hollows will suffice to show 
theeyes; and digging in the thumb at the proper places, 
fpr the apertures of the ears and comers of the mouth, 
will indicate those features sufficiently; while a few random 
Strokes with the tool will serve to express the hair. Every¬ 
thing at first should be treated in a large and broad manner; 

, and even in this stag?, if tile work be done properly, some re¬ 
semblance will begin to appear. Next make the outline of the 
* profile generally correct, and afterwards put in'the features, 
measuring then: dimensions andmroper positions with the 
compasses. For some’ time it will be tiecess'ary to concern- 
* tints fhe Chief attention bn the face; wheif that becomes 
satisfactory, model the neck; and it will then be desimble 
to devote a sitting to the hair alone. As the masses of 
hair constantly vary, ftnd'arc never the same two successive 


days, it is well that thqphole arrangement iff hair on the 
bus! should 'be modelled at once; mens finish may be 
given afterwards. , Another sitting may be'given to the • 
dress. Hitherto the shoulders have been left roughly 
blocked out to a rude resemblance of the human shape; 
it is not .well to clothe them till the head is far advanced, 
and the neck, so far as regards form, finished; but they 
may ,now be covered, either with the usual dress of the 
sitter, or with a cloak, mantle, or other piece of conven¬ 
tional drapery thrown loosely round them*; this should be 
copied carefully from the actual material. All that now re¬ 
mains to be done is to bring the whole to a good surface. 
The face and flesh generally may be treated as directed in 
the first lesson. The texture of the drapery will be best 
expressed by leaving upon it the marks of the teeth of the 
wire-tool, and of the piece of stocking. The hair should 1 
be left rough from the tool marks. Whilst modelling a 
bust, make it an object to put in as much form as possible 
while the sitter is present; mere smoothing may be done 
afterwards; remembering that (though in this case ab¬ 
solute stillness is not, as in the medallion, necessary) 
sitting is tiresome, and that there are limits to human 
patience. By means of the turn-table on the modelling- 
stool any side of the bust can be brought forward W be 
worked upon, without change of position on the part of 
the modeller ; the sitter must,^however, be .requested to 
turn as the bust is turned. 

It is believed that in the foregoing remarks will be found 
all the information needful to the amateur, not only for 
working out the examples chosen, ,but also, with slight 
modifications, for enabling him to adapt the art to any other 
of the numerous purposes for which it is fitted. When 
some skill has once been acquired, objects on which to 
employ it, and appropriate methods by which to decorate 
them, will readily occur to anyone of intelligence and 
taste. We have now only to treat of one more process— 
that of Casting; for the clay model, it must be remembered, 
is not permanent It is true that such models as have no 
framework of wood or metal, and are wholly composed of 
clay, arc sometimes preserved by burning, becoming what 
are known as terra-cottas; but to burn them is a matter 
of much difficulty, and can only be clone with costly appli¬ 
ances ; it is, therefore, beyond the reach of the amateur. 
Usually, if the clay becomes dry it shrinks, cracks, and 
crumbles to pieces ; hence the ordinary method is to keep 
the model damp <|)1 it can be cast in plaster of Paris. How ■ 
this may be doge will be shown in a future article, 

THE REARINk AND MANAGEMENT OF 
CHILDREN. 


x.— dietary of youth (continued). 

Mutton and beef are the highest and most suitable forms 
of animal food; but compositions in which suet, eggs, 
milk, and butter enter, come, also, under the head pf 
animal food. In this respect, well-made puddings may 
represent a meat meal in so far as nourishment is con- 1 
cerned, although the nourishment may not be of the 
highest possible class. A good homely, substitute for a 
full meal of meat will be found in a pudding competed of 
batter, made of eggs, milk, and flour, to winch has-been 
added morsels of fresh beefsteak, stirred into flip batter. 
This pudding, seasoned with pepper anfi sjlWjjd care¬ 
fully baketLconstitutes a healthy and palatablentetf fdt 
a family at comparatively small cost Again, * well- 
boiled steak-padding is excellent fere, and suitable to the 
strong digestion of growing *boys and girls. The cr ust ofta 
the pfidding supplies the, bulk, combined witll npuNifc*- .. 
ment, so Important* at* 1 that age. Prime joints are 
not absofitely necessary to secure ample nourishment; 
ifV although, even inpoint of economy, less quantity ssfabest 
e i cut of meat satisfies hunger more than a larger off inferior m 
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portions. At the "same .time*, ftJs, an error to supply too 
■ concentrated'* kind of diet. If, when in health, children 
axe invariably kept nourished athigh-preasure mark, there 
is no resource for them in store, when in sickness further 
-stimulants are needed. Liver, hearts, and soup composed 
of liquor in which meat-has been boikd ana thickened 
with rice, vegetables, and suet dumpings may, be ad¬ 
vantageously eaten, in turn with prime joints. 

Regularity of meals is a matter of almost as much 
importance aa tha quality of the food. Of whatever kind 
the repast may be, a certain time is required for the work 
of digestion, and a proper amount of rest is needful 
before the labour recommences. Three meals a day for 
healthy persons are sufficient, provided the quality of the 
-food be of a nutritious kind. Children that axe continually 
craving for food are either imperfectly nourished or they 
are‘in ill-health. From four to six hours is the right 
interval to observe between meals, according to the age of 
1 the individual. In order to render the above period of 
abstinence endurable, the repast should be of a varied 
and substantial kind. Breakfast of weak tea and baker’s 
bread and butter, for instance, will not suffice for a growing 
child till dinner time—five hoars afterwards—without a 
great deal of self-denial. But if good oatmeal porridge, 
a pint of bread and milk, or a fair quantity of boiled 
bacon or eggs, with' unlimited bread ana butter constitute 
the meal, the promptings of a craving appetite should 
be afterwards unheeded. At .dinner, meat and vegetables 
should form the principal fare, followed by pudding; 
stewed fruit and bread and butter, or bread and jam, in 
place of pudding. If soup be eaten instead of meat, a 
good pudding should follow; for although ordinary soup 
may satisfy hunger for a time, it is not the Same “stay-by’’ 
as more solid food. 

Tea, as a meal, is iamany families a delusion. Although 
the refreshing cup, accompanied by a slice or two of bread 
and butter or toast, may answer the purpose well enough 
for adults who have the prospect of a jupper before going 
to bed, neither quality nor 'quantity is sufficient for 
■ young people. Dr, Grostenor Wilson feelingly remarks : 
“ 1 have secured, to many a child a reasonable evening 
meal by suggesting to the mother the mere use of the 
word ‘ supper’ as the name of the third meal.” And 
this is precisely the change that we would wish to see 
established in every household. It is deplorable to think 
of the number of hours, oraving little stomachs suffer, 
without food between the time of gojpg to bed,* say at 
seven o’clock, and rising twelve hours afterwards, not 
partaking of nourishment in the interval, under the 
Impression that sjjppcrs arc unwholesome. 

A proper meal m place of the ordinary “ tea ” will be 
founa to consist in some of the following additions— 
cocoa, made with as much milk as the parents can 
afford; bread and butter, with or without cheese; stewed 
fruit, hot in the winter, and cold in the summer; a milky rice 
padding to which finely-shred beef-suet has been added; 
plain boiled rice and treacle; or, if possible, some eggs; 
cold boiled bacon or meat. The additional expense d$y of 
the above>articles may appear to entail will not.be all loss. 
Less need Will be felt for tonics, from the febrile maladies 
Wo often occasioned in early life by children Being under¬ 
fed. ‘Another demand may also cease, namely, for cakes 
and sweetmeats" to put under the pillow.’’ 

Lk^djtidh to the three meals a-uay alluded to, growing 
bo^ ana girls who have lessons to prepare in the evening 
require a little Ijght nourishment before jfbing to bed. A 
cup -of cocoa and a slice of bread act beneficially on 
.their constitution ; for ww pnust eyer bear in mind that, 
"'’although still beneath a parent’s roof, childacn under 
tuition are Actually engagn intthe great business of life, 
and their constitutions require support to meet the wear 
piuSs tear of mind and body under forced.labour and 
♦estraic*. 0 


Wine and beer are, under ordinary circumstances, not 
necessary for growing children. Plain water best aids 

S stioo. This beverage shohld not exceed in quantity 
a pint at meals, although an unlimited supply may be 
permitted afterwards. The only cases where beer oir wine 
are really needed are when a depressed state of constitu¬ 
tion requires such stimulants. As much milk as can be 
afforded, taken hot or cold, may, even in the latter C Ue s 
successfully replace alcoholic beverages. 

---- it 
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HOME GARDENING. 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN {continued). 

The Dwarf French Bean .—This is an annual, and 
its constitution and habits arc very similar to those 
of the runner, only it has not a running stem, neither 
is it so prolific or long-bearing as the former. The 
young unripe pods are used as in the former case; in 
addition to which, while these are quite young, and not 
more than an inch long nor thicker than a straw, they are 
greatly esteemed for pickling. The varieties generally 
cultivated are the early yellow dwarf, early red speckled, 
early black or negro, early white, Battersea white, Canter¬ 
bury white, black-speckled, dun-coloured, and large>white 
dwarf. The dwarfs will bear sowing a little sooner than 
the larger growing kinds, and will come in somewhat 
earlier. They fire more convenient to cultivate on a large 
scale, and are also considered by many to be more delicate 
in flavour. For the fifst early crop sow the early yellow, 
early black or negro, or thd early red speckled; and for a 
rather later crop the early white is the best, and is generally 
considered superior to the others in flavour. The Canter¬ 
bury and Battersea are decidedly the best for main crops. 
The dwarf kidney bean does not continue in bearing more 
than three weeks or a month, so that it is necessary to 
sow a successional crop or two in order to have a 
continuance until the runners come in, or for a regular 
succession throughout the summer. Half a pint will sow 
a row eighty feet long, the beans being placed from two 
and a half to three inches apart in the drill. This bean, 
like the runner, delights in a rich and light soil, and for 
early crops it should be rather sandy and dry; but for 
later ones a moist loam is more congenial. You should 
commence sowing the various kinds of dwarf beans about 
the first week in April, provided the weather be fine and 
open. The best situation is a dry south bOVder^although 
it is not absolutely necessary to their well-doing at all 
times. Draw drills two feet apart and an inch and a h«8f 
or two inches deep, for the smaller sized beans, dropping 
them into the drills rather close together, in order to allow 
for a failure, which is almost certain to happen at this 
early season. For main crops, other portions must be 
sown towards the end of April, and in May and Jilhe, 
in order to have a continual supply. For latercrops the 
drills may be drawn two feet and a half asunder, two inches 
deep, ana the beans be placed from two to two and a half 
inches apart in the rows. If a late crop is desired, a 
moderate sowing should be made about the beginning of 
August. Crops sown late should, as a rule, be favoured 
with the best situation the .garden can afford, otherwise 
they Will not turn out to your satisfaction. It is not worth 
the trouble to grow very late crops of dwarf beans, as the 
runners, under proper management, will continue bearing 
until frost cuts them off; acid that will, as a matter of 
course, be very late in the season.* The beans for summer 
sowing would be greatly accelerated in their germination 

S rovidea they were soaked in soft water for six or eight 
ours previous $ sowing. As the plants of different crops 
advance ia growth, hoe and stir the surface between $ne 
rows, and cut down all weeds as they appear, and draw a 
little earth to the stems, which wifi tend very much to 
encourage the growth of the plants as well ,as to increase 
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the crop. The pods should be gathered while young, 
tender, fleshy, and brittle, as they are thm in the greatest, 
perfection. By clean gathering the crop will continue i 
longer in perfection than if a superabundant doe were left 


. the successive poos from being sobbed of a considerable 
portion of their nourishment or support. A row or two, o$ 
more if necessary, should be set apart for seed, taking care 
not to gather until they are fully npened; then pull up the 
Muhn, and lay it in the son until it is thoroughly dry: 
after which'the beans may be cleared out of the pdas, and 
pot away till wanted. It frequently happens that a 
sufficient quantity will be found upon the stalks‘after a crop 
is oven and when such is the case dry them and put them 
away for future use. 

* Iced Meet ,—This is a biennial plant, with huge, oblong, 
succulent leaves of a reddish colour; the roots, when at 
their full' Size, arc from three to four inches in diameter, 
and from a foot to eighteen inches in length, and of a deep 
red colour. The flowers are of a greenish colour, and 
make fneir appearance in August. The roots are the only 
eatable portion when boiled and sliced, either by them* 
selves or in salads. They are also used for pickimg, and 
occasionally for garnishing. There are several varieties of 
beet—namely, Henderson’s pine-apple, Nutting’s selected, 
CatteU’s dwarf 
blood-red, and 
Beck’s im¬ 
proved—all of 
which are 
good; so that 
you cannot 
possibly make 
a mistake in 
selecting any 
one of the four. 

This plant de¬ 
lights most in 
a ary, light, and 
a rather sandy 
loam, having a 

good depth, so Fig i. Fit 

mat there may 

be ample room for the root to penetrate at will. It 
is always raised from seed, which’, should be sown 
annually, either the latter end of March or the be¬ 
ginning 6f Apni. We never sow earlier ourselves, for 
tl^s reason, that we have invariably found the early plants 
run up to stalk, instead of making good root. The 
ground on which'the seed is to be sown should be well 
manured and trenched the preceding year, in preference 
to leaving it till the time for sowing arrives, as ground so 
reqpntly manured invariably causes the roots to canker. 
The ground should be trenched eighteen inches deep, be¬ 
fore sowihg for the long-rooted kinds. The seed may 
either be sown in broad-cast or in drills a foot apart, but 
wej ; refer the latter method for two reasons; first, because 
they Canbe more easily kept clear of weeds, and, secondly, 

* they'can be thinned witft greater facility. Draw drills as 
you wbuld for peas or beans, and drop the seeds, two 
together, into the same, ait about a foot apart, and ap soon 
as the plant 3 are of an age to distinguish ute strongest, 
pull tip the weaker, so as to leave one only standing. 
Presuming that they have been sown ‘broadcast, as toon 
as the plants are about twfl inches high, they must be 



wanted, and win continue in perfection daring the winter 
and spring following., ’Jtofoiyer, we make it*a practice 
to “provide for a rathy «a$i, if we may'use the expres¬ 
sion, by pitting them up as we would potatoes. But where, 
however, you«havc not a sufficient quantity for such a 


fasten them in the ground; but the remainder maybe 
still left in the toil, to be taken up to wanted, weather 
permitting. In Ifeaary or March the pitted roots may 
require to be looked at, m order to check the growth, «r 
prevent their running, or they will not keep good till May 
or June, as they would def if examined periodically, as 
already observed. Great care must be taken not to break 
or injure their roots, as they would then bleed much ana 
become pale-coloured. For this reasonfon taking off the 
leaves, an inch of the tops should be left on with the solid 
root. In order to save seed, a few strong roots should be 
selected and transplanted to some spot where they will not 
be in danger, when in flower, of impregnation with any 
inferior or different variety. A few strong roots may 
be left standing in the row, which will shoot up the second 
.year, when then flower-stalks should be tied to stakes to 
prevent their being blown down. 

White Beet .—This is a hardy biennial plant, the leaves, 
of which are larger than the red beet, ana very thick and 
succulent. It produces its flowers, which are of a greenish 
colour, in August and September The leaves of this 

plant are the 
only usable 
pans, which 
are boiled like 
spinach or put 
into soups. 
The principal 
varieties in cul¬ 
tivation are the 
common small- 
rooted green¬ 
leaved, the 
common white 
small - rooted, 
and the huge 
white, or the 
*. Fig. 3 . Swiss. All the 

sorts are propa¬ 
gated by seed, and the soil for these varieties may be 
considerably stronger and richer than that for the red 
sorts, but need not^e quite*so deep. For a bed con* 
taining* fifty-four jgjuare feet, one ounce of seed will be 
sufficient. The seed should be sown in March, either 
in drills, six or eight ,inches apart for the smalt sorts, 
and ten or twelve for the larger, or bfoadcast, and the 
seeds raked in well. When the plants are up two inches 
high, they must be thinned out to from eight inche* to a 
foot apart, and afterwards kept dear of weeds. The toed 
of this sort may be saved in precisely the same manner ns 
that recommended for the tea. 


* POINT LACE WORK.—III. 

We now giufjj as promised in our last article, the “ Spanish 
Point Loop,” forming a companion to the "Trefoil f, and 
we would advise its being used, alternately, wit$i tire 
trefoil, either for a banner-screen, a bracket the baffler of 
a table-cover, or a “fonfonr dt cheminieP Iftfosafc’of 
these Vandykes, viz., one “loon,” one "trefoil,” arid qtt€ 
“loop,” or vice versa , be traced out cm one length of jam 
transparent linen, and tacked down firmly on m&k tftiBeA 
coloured calico, the piece of mferk, when 
be of the fight length for trimming a velvet l^afle ntofo t n , 
being laid on the velvet, Mongthe lower edge. The two 
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ANIMALS KFFT FOR FlEASURJS. 


' required; the open stitches, given in our last, may be 
used for the present design, and arranged after the worker's 
own taste. , 

For the “loop , 0 in the point of the Vandyke, in our ins- 
sent number, we should advise *h«* “ a wheel " be worked 
in its open space. For this purpose, threads should be 
stretched across, as in Fig. j, by taking the needle from 
one aide of me opening to the other, and then sewing 
• back over the thread, until the starting-point is reached j 
The needle is now taken on a little way r and another 
thread is stretched j this is continued until four threads 
are taken across, each being sewn over before the next 
one is commenced. After the fourth time, the sewing 
again goes back as far as the centre, or the point where 
.the lines intersect, and, after taking a stitch of overcast 
lo keep the threads together, the spot is then formed 
by taking the needle under and over the threads alter¬ 
nately until it be of the required size, when the remaining 
half of that thread should be sewn over, which will bring 
the needle to the opposite braid again for fastening. For 
the wheel, tine threw should be used. In some of the 
spaces, which are not very wide, the bars shown in Fig. 2 
may be employed with much effect, and differ from those 

S vep at Fig. 4, p. 282. The thread is taken across and 
stened with an overcast to the braid; then sewn back 
again over the thread, which gives the appearance of a 
twisted rope. This may be varied by the -same style of 
bar being worked lengthwise, as in Fig. 3, imparting a 
sort of leaf-hke look, and contrasting well with some of 
the, closer patterns of the open-work. With regard to 
the size of cotton used, it is almost impossible to par¬ 
ticularise } indeed, the worker must decide this for herself, 
and try the effect of different open stitches, until she ran 
suit her own taste as to the cotton. Agrcat variety of braids, 
for point-laec work, are now made; and we nave seen 
beautiful patterns sent from Nottingham, and, also, 
•apples of cotton. We need hardly say that the “ Spanish 
Point-Lace Cord" is to be continued along the edge of 
the braid in this “Lgop" pattern, as in the “ Trefoil.” 
We hope, shortly, to give a design for a border to be laid 
on the edge of a square-cut open bodice. 


ANIMALS KEPT FOR PLEASURE. 

V.—-THB DOG 1 DISEASES OP DOGS (continued). 
Monger *-This word is used to denote almost every kind 
rf skin disease in-the dog. True mange is caused by an 
insect‘s but Mr, Mayhew describes four other kinds, and 
says he believes there are many more. 

In real mange (which generally arises from con¬ 
tagion) the skin is more or less extensively denuded of 
hkir, dry and scaly, and corrugated (in ridges). The 

S uits qre mostly dejected, Vith only occasional symptoms 
liveliness, and the animal is constantly scratching 
himself, while the heat of the body is greater than usual, 
** a rule, the animal drinks more than when in 

Mercurial ointment is commonly prescribed by farriers 
or illiterate dog-doctors. It doubtless cures the mange, 
•but at the same time it greatly injures the animal. A dog 
never completely recovers from salivation, therefore the 
best ointment is one composed of— 

Obtnfent of resiq 
Sublimed « 8 #bw •• 

, Oil of juniper 

Add at much of die second ingredient«the drat as can 
possibly be mixed, tin the mass is too stiff ao ado any 
more, and then thin down with the third HH of a convenient 
consistency for use. Rub well into the shin (smearing the 
coat merely is ridiculous), and wash off next day. Do 
this three times, whi«h will last a week. Then rest a 


... | at di: 

... J 


discretion. 


week and repeat the proem,’ which ’ will usually be 
sufficient; but if the dog begins again td scratch itself 
suspiciously, the process Unas the gone through again. ■ 

In another kind of skin disease the naif fid* off in 
patches, which, as before, appear hard, scaly, and corru¬ 
gated, and the itching is intense, but in this kind Seems 
worse-in the parts still covered with hair. The treatment 
begins with tonic medicines for a week at two, 'Such as 
are given for distemper—omitting quinine when liquor 
arsenicalis is given, and diluted with water—this being 
a sure specific. Give a small dog half a drop thrice a day • 
at first, a large one two drops, and so in proportion to 
the size, each day increasing the dose! by half a drop, or 
a drop, respectively, for the whole dm* (not for each 
dose). At length the dog will have a discharge from the 
eyes, or they will look bloodshot, or be will loathe his 
food, or in setne other way show the medicine is acting, 
when it must be stopped for three days, and then com¬ 
menced again at half a drop less than the last dose, for fear 
of overdoing it, again increasing till the dog is affected a 
second time. Some animals require very little before 
their system is influenced ; others will stand an enormous 
quantity, comparatively,* of the poison before they show 
any sign that the medicine is acting—in fact, require what 
would kill another dog of equal strength and size. But, 
whatever be the dose required, the medicine is infallible, 
and when given cautiously, as described, perfectly in¬ 
nocuous. In one to two months the disease will be cured. 

Over-fed or fat dogs are apt to contract another kind of 
mange, which manifests itself by a most offensive odour 
and an enotfrious thickening of the skin. Of course 
sensation is deadened, and the very hairiest pinching 
only gives the animal pleasure. The back often show:, 
more or less bare places, but not always, and the spirits 
are dull. The cure Consists in withholding all flesh meat, 
and confining the animal to vegetable diet, giving an 
emetic of antimonial wine, and then a daily dose for three 
or four days of«a castor-oil mixture (such as is given 
hereafter); followed by tonics, with a cold bath every 
morning. Then apply daily some stimulating liniment, 
such as— 



mix. 


Oil of turpentine.3 parts 1 

Nut oil .1 part >mix. 

Oil of pitch . 2 parts J 

After a week make it as follows :— 

Qil ofturpeqjinc. 

Nut oil ... ... ... 

Oil of pitch % .. 

Turpentine . 

As the turpentine acts in reducing the thickness of the 
skin it will give acute pam, and the dog will utter piteous 
cries. The quantities used may then be Somewhat 
lessened: but, in spite of the animal's agony, the process 
must be continued if a ctfre be desired, though it is a 
question whether real humanity would not rather older a* 
merciful execution. 

In another kind of mange the hair suddenly faBs off in 
patches. “ For this," My. Mayhew says, “no application 
is necessasf, if the diet be attended to s” but we tank the 
application of sulphur ointment much facilitatesre-gre v-tb . 

In the last kind of so-called mange—which frequently ‘ 
attacks young pups—the hair nearly aH Ms offi tiff the 
pup is almost naked, the kin being covered frSWfcfia'ly. 
slack patches caused by eSUsion at blood, end vote 
pustules filled with matter. In grow» dogs, as .a rule, 
only the back, neck, end bead aye affected, and a cure is 
certain with patience, but iwvery tedious and oetowts ha ^ 
la the cum at pups *11 depends on the a mqjj0M the 

0 A* trttf a dra> a day divided in three my y pia#)* fife 1 

eh»ervefh*t thffliquor (ordinary ttrangth) rtsywwutMw 
MtUc of water! 1 hen an mcaeue of one drop of tag mixture to i 
will be equivalent to only half * drop of the Uqi 
and jc on. 


iks 

_ _ __ Jjgt$ 

ifquw dudiic^hi wMe 'daff 
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animal. The treatment consists in opening the pustules 
freely, and also jjuncttfriag the skin to let out the dark 
blood, theiwwaahirig the slcm with a soft sponge and warm 
water, and applying the following soothing ointment 


Camphor* powdered .. ... i fart. 

Mercurial ointment . ... i part. 

Elder ointment .... % ... i part. 


The sponging and ointment are to be repeated daily, 
and liquor arsenicalis given, as already described, ana 
with the same precautions, till a cure be effected. 

Canker of the Ear is one of the commonest complaints 
of dogs, and we,believe in every case it is caused by 
foul, improper, or too high feeding. There arc two kinds 
of canker recognised, and known as internal and external j 
but internal canker appears to be the only one which can 
be called a disease, the external canker—a canker of the 
flap of the ear-being never found unless in conjunction 
with the internal complaint, and being evidently caused 
by the creature continually shaking the head, or scratch¬ 
ing the ear from the internal irritation, till the continual 
violence causes a sore, which degenerates into an ulcer 
of more or less extent The treatment formerly recom¬ 
mended was almost inoperative, and cruel in the extreme. 
The diseased parts are still often cut away, without the 
least effect, as the internal irritation again causes the con¬ 
tinual' shaking of the car, which leads to the disorder. 
For internal canker many practitioners—and even Mr. 
Youatt—prescribe dressings which make the poor dog 
howl with agony, and, as this, writer confesses, do not 
seem to have much success. 

The first symptom of internal cankei* is the animal 
constantly shaking the head or scratching the ear. In 
worse, or more developed cases, there is a blackish dis¬ 
charge visible within the ear, with a smell which Mr. 
Maynew compares to decayed cheese. The remedy is 
vegetable diet (in nearly every case of canker there has 
been too much of flesh meat), and a dressing composed 
of equal parts of extract of lead and water. This is to be 
carefully applied by two persons, one holding the dog’s 
head in one hand, and having the root of the ear in the 
hollow between the first finger and thumb of the other. 
The assistant then pours the dressing (half a teaspoonful 
to a teaspoonful) into the ear, when the person who holds 
the dog closes the ear and works it with his fingers, that 
the liquid may penetrate thoroughly. This dressing is 
soothing in its character, aifrt gives xto pain. As the lead 
solution makes a mark.wherever it touches the clothes, a 


coarse apron should be worn, and when both ears arc 
done the creature should be suddenly thrown to a 
distance, that he may not splash any on the operator’s 
garments. The dressing is to be used three times a day. 

External canker being different in its nature, and due 
to mechanical causes, needs different treatment. The 
first thing is to get a cap of linen or calico, and tie. over 
the creature’s head and ears, to prevent further irritation 
* by shaking or scratchingand the only application 
needed will be the soothing mercurial (camphor ointment 
prescribed above for one of the varieties of mange. * 

If this shaking of the ear has produced actual abscesses 
* —as it sometimes wiU—within the flap, th£ treatment is 
, the same in principle. The sac must be slit thoroughly 
dju n, a small pledget pf lint, soaked in the extract of lead 
saltttiSf, kept in it for a day or two, when the wearing of 
prevent further irritation until the internal 
canker be removed andtjie animal no longer shakes its 
beach-will conrplete the cure. 

The dpg is also sometijpes subject to malignant cancer 
various P*rt«> analogout to the same dreaded human 
diSeaSe. No cure of sucS, cases seems possifle, though 


ion stay be effectual at«an early stage, 


‘ DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 

DRONCHITIS. 

This disease is one that it behoves to describe carefully, 
because it is a good deal before the public, and really is 
one of the most fatal diseases that human nature has tc, 
contend with in this climate. The large mortality of our 
winter weeks is chiefly due to this cause. In very cold 
winters the mortality will go up to numbers which are 
more suggestive of plagues than anything else. Medical 
men have long known that cold was a very deadly thiugf* 
Dr. Heberden, at the end of last century, showed thafa 
cold winter was almost twice as fatal as a mild one ; and 
the diseases which the cold causes are of tte nature we 
are about to describe—bronchitis, inflammation of the 
lungs, &c. The facts of Dr. Heberden's paper, which was 
published in the “ Philosophical Transactions,” were very 
striking and instructive. He compared the number of 
deaths which took place in London in January, 1795, with 
the number that occurred in January, 1796. The January, 
1795, was a very severe month, and that, of 1796 was a 
very mild month. Now let the reader mark the facts 
which are thus stated by Sir Thomas Watson, in his - 
Lectures. “ Of these two successivq winters one was the 
coldest, and the olther the warmest, of which any regular 
record had been kept in this country. In the mofith of 
January, 1795, the thermometer, upon an average, stood 
at 23" in the morning, and at 29.4 0 in the afternoon— 
always, you will observe, below the freezing-paint. In the 
same month, in 1796, it stood at 4.3.5® in the morning, 
and. at 50° in the afternoon—always much above the 
freezing-point. The average difference in the two months 
was more than 20°. In the five weeks, beginning upon 
January, 1795, there were 2,823 deaths. In the five 
weeks beginning upon January, 1796, there were only 
1,471. The difference (1,352) is enormous. The mortality 
in the former year was nearly double that in the latter." 
The mortality to old people was very striking. In the 
January of 1795 there were in London 717 deaths of 
persons above sixty years old, while in January, 1796,' 
there were only 153 such deaths, *or scarcely more than 
one-fifth of the former number. Note further—what is t® 
the point for our present purpose—that deaths from 
diseases of the chest were very fatal in the severe month, 
and very slightly so in the mild one. The deaths from 
what they called asthma—which, doubtless, were for the 
most part deaths from bronchitis, were 249 in January, 
1795, and only ,29 in January, 1796. The detfths.from 
what they called then consumption—which would .include 
many from bronchitis—were 825 in 1795 and 342 Iff 1790. 

But since then there has been a uniform experience of 
the mortality of cold winters, and yet there is a common 
notion abroad that cold is a healthy thing. Some people 
come up to you on a day in which you can scarcely kgep 
warmth in you and say, “What afine healthy day this is 1 " 
And there is a proverb which embodies the same notion, 
that “ A green yule makes a fat churchyard." * 

There should be no mistake about the deadlines!, of 
cold. There may be a great deal of sickness in mild, 
muggy winters, but there will * be less death; and it * 
should be said that cold and cholera are not very unlike 
each other in their power to Mil. It is true that it is 
chiefly the old and the young and the weakly that die 
from cold, but these are just the classes that die from 
anything. The weather that kills them is deadly weather, 
and should be guarded agairikt A s we have said, one of 
the great diseases by which the old and the young and 
the weakly are cut off in winter is , » 

Bronchitis .—We have already described the disease as 
it affects qhildrgn; but it is entitled to another notice as 
affecting grown-up and old people. A very bad cold* in 
»the chest generally means more or. less of bronchitis—that 
is ty say, of inflammation of the tubes which go from the 
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windpipe lo the lungs and carry the air to these organs, 
and he is a very healthy person that Is not more or less 
liable to this complaint in this dimate. In most people 
this only occurs occasionally, and at long intervals. In 
some people it is almost a habit, ana all through the 
winter they cough and wheeze and spit, and breathe very 
badly. They may go on this way for years or for a life¬ 
time. Winter and spring are their times of danger, and 
they should f look upon these seasons as not friendly, and 
.take corresponding precautions. 

^ Symptoms .—As we have said, the symptoms of bron¬ 
chitis, roughly speaking, arc cough, wheezing, spitting, and 
short breathing. The cough is generally a severe tearing 
or choking ^ort of cough. Perhaps it comes on in fits of 
coughing, which are apt to be worst at nights. The 
wheezing noise in breathing, too, is apt to be worst at 
nights. The expectoration consists, for*the most part, of 
thick yellow phlegm, which is occasionally tinged with 
blood. There is more or less shortness of breath. This 
set of symptoms often exists without much inconvenience 
to the patient. .But if there is any fever or heat of skm 
added to them; if they have come on sharply after a 
shivering; and if there is much pain in any part of the 
chest, either sides or,front of it; then the attack is severe, 
and should have every attention, including the advice of a 
medical man. The case is more serious still, if the patient 
is advanced in years, for it is found that very little bron¬ 
chitis, occasionally, is enough to put life in great risk. The 
Common ca&e of bronchitis is one more or less chronic or 
Aabituol, not jeopardising life. It is astonishing how 
many people nave every winter a considerable amount 
of bronchitis, which, with a little care and rest, and 
i perhaps warmth in bed and medical attention, gets better, 
and lets them go about their duties again. Even the 
acute cases of bronchitis, generally speaking, occur in 
those who are more or less accustomed to the chronic 
form of the disease. In all cases the disease is a 
weakening one, and even in acute and severe cases there 
is an early need for support. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT DYEING. 
SOILED or faded articles of dress or household wear may 
frequently be again rendered serviceable by dyeing ; ana 
although the larger ones must, from the trouble and care 
involved, necessarily be sent to the professed dyer, the 
smaller Anes may often be dyed to advantage at home, 
a$d some saving of money and vexatious delay effected, 
and more especially in the colonies or in the country, 
where dyers arc not easily reached. It appears desirable, 
therefore, that wc should say a few words on the subject 
erf dyeing, and more especially on that branch of it which 
maw be of practical use to our readers. 

The art of dyeing is of great antiquity, and a long and 
interesting essay might be written on its history, l'oi 
instance, kermes, a dyeing stuff still in use, can be clearly 
traced backwards through the middle ages to ancient 
Rome and thence to Greece, where it was employed to 
colour the scarlet cloaks of the rich Athenians. The poor 
Athenians, whose average income was fourpence-halfpcnny 
pdb day, wore undyed cloaks which were washed some¬ 
times, but not too frequently. The Greeks in their turn 
derived kermes from the Asiatics. Much might be said, 
if it were to our present purpose, about the famous Tyrian 
purple ; but we shall only remark with regard to it, that 
it was probably prized oy the ancients much more on 
account of the absence of other goodbyes than its own 
intrinsic merits, as compared with those of our time. The 
art of preparing it is by no means lost, and the shelWish 
which furnished die purple pigment still abourWs, but we 
have better colours, and no one finds it worth the trouble- 
ofnuldng.. 


It is found that some? kinds of material are more easily 
combined with .the colouring matter than others. Silk Is 
easily dyed, and takes the fiflfet of coloilr* Next in 
order is wool. 

As eady as 1836, it was discovered theft 'in the waste 
formed in the manufacture of coal-gas there existed, 
among others, a^substance which was named aniline. 
About .1858, it was found that, under different kinds of 
chemical treatment, this would yield a variety of brilliant 
colours, which were turned to practical account as dyes. 
From their beauty some of them became fashionable and 
popular; the best-known of the class are magenta and 
mauve. Many improvements in the manufacture have 
since been introduced, and it is found that they have so 
great an affinity for the cloth, that the use of mordants 
may be dispensed with. 

I By the use of these dyes the dirtiness and the difficulty 
of home-dyeing are done away with. The work may be 
done with a certainty of success, and without so much as 
soiling the fingers. The form in which they may most 
readily be procured is that of “ Judson’s Simple Dyes for 
the People,” as prepared by Messrs. Judson and Son, 
Southwark Street, London. Their preparations may be 
bought at any chemist’s at 6d. a bottle, and give a con¬ 
siderable variety of colours, mostly of great delicacy and 
brilliancy. The colours sold are: magenta, mauve, violet, 
puce, purple, canary, cerise, scarlet, orange, blue, pink, 
green, crimson, brown, black, lavender, slate, and grey ; 
and different shades of these colours may be formed by 
using a greater or lesser proportion of water. The 
method of using them is as follows:— 

For ordinar/ small articles, such as ribbons, feathers, 
&c.' Into an earthen basin pour two or four quarts of 
boiling water. Into this throw the articles to soak for a 
minute or two, then lift them out with a piece of clean 
stick, and pour in a little of the dye. The quantity must 
depend upon the shade required. The novice will do 
well rather to put too little than too much, as more can be 
added afterwards, if needed. The articles roust never be 
allowed to remain in the basin while the fluid is poured 
in. As soon as the dye is mixed with the water the 
goods must be put in, and stirred briskly with a piece of 
stick in each hand, that the colour may be equally dis¬ 
tributed. For most goods, from five to fifteen minutes’ 
immersion will be sufficient; if a deep shade is required, 
or if it is desired to utilise the whole of the colouring 
matter, they may bqpallowed'to remain longer; and so 
great is the affinity of the dye fpr the fabric, that the 
whole will be absorbed and the water rendered colourless. 

I There is, therefore, no season for using a small quantity of 
water on the ground of economy of dye. The colour will 
not be lost in the larger quantity, and the goods should 

1 have abundant room to expand. When the goods are 
of a sufficiently depp shade, remove them from the water 
with the stick, and hang to dry. Till they are thoroughly 
dried the full beauty of the colour wifi not be seen. 

The aniline, like other dyes, are found to have a greater * 
affinity for silk and wool than for cotton or linen. We 
recommend that if cotton or mixed fabrics are to be dyed, 
the colours used should be violet or mauve. The ma¬ 
genta is the,rtiost powerful as well as the most beautiful. 

A sixpenny bottle of this (about two tablespoonfuls) is 
sufficient to dye twenty yards of bonnet ribbon, or a much 
larger quantity to the fainter shade, tosh piglc, or *4 pro¬ 
portionate quantity of woollen goods. In using tMMttyes 
on faded articles which have previously been coloured, ft 
will be well that the darker huffs; such as magenta, violet, 
crimson, should be employed. Goods which bear a pattern 
in black and white, in spots «dr stripes, as a shepherd***^ 
plaid, for fhstance, will dye to excellent effect jn any cototar. 
Thus a lady’s Garibaldi jadket, with black ground and faded 
pattern, may t»e thoroughly restored by using: * sixpenny 


bottle of violet or magenta iq.a pailful of booing watef, 
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Precisely the same mode of treatment will apply to 
most articles of clothing—such as ojiera-cloaks, bemouscs, 
jackets, scarfs,Tiandkerchiefs, petticoats, feathers, &c. 

Articles on wjrich Judson’s dyes have been used will 
bear exposure to any ordinary amount of washing; but 
the use of soda is not advisable. 

The process being so 
clean and simple, there 
appears no reason why 
every lady should not be 
her own dyer, of why dye* 
ing day should not, in 
every wdl-regulatqi fa¬ 
mily, be as common, and 
much more agreeable 
than washing day. Any 
young lady can begin her 
experiment on a ribbon 
or feather, following the 
directiqps already given, 
in a basin of water, and 
proceed afterwards to larger 
articles of dress in a bread-pan 
or foot-bath. The thing would 
be worth trying from motives of 
economy; and much more real 
amusement would result from 
it than from many of the melan¬ 
choly recreations to which 
young ladies of the present day 
are condemned. 

In addition to their use as 
dyes, we find that these fluids 
are applied to a curious variety 
of purposes. Such of our lady 
readers as practise illumina¬ 
tion will find them, from their 
brilliancy, valuable for that 
purpose; and to the designers 
of stained glass windows they 
are likely to prove of great im¬ 
portance, since by their means 
something of the lustre of actual 
glass is to be attained m the 
prclimtnaiy paper cartoons. 

Architects and engineers em¬ 
ploy them as flat washes ofi 
their plans and sections; pho¬ 
tographic colourists tint pho¬ 
tographs with them; we arc not 
aware that aitists have painted 
with them as yqt. The edges of 
books may be coloured with 
them in a pretty manner, by 
pressing the volume tightly 
together and laying on the 
'fluid lightly and quickly with 
a soft brush. Deal may be 
stained with them to imitate 
oak, mahogany, satinwood, 
or ebony. For staining lea- 
# ther they answer well* Many 
other uses might be unen- 
tionedjbut oqp or the most 
•curiddWftflch has come to 
ouf knowledge is that re-. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

Mantelshelves .—A good mantel-shelf is unproved by a 
velvet hanging, and a bad one is rendered endurable For 
this purpose measure the shelf, and get a shelf-board, or 
plank 01 Wood, two feet longer than your mantel-shelf, and 

half as wide again. Itjs 
' -& e--\ cheapest to make two 

together if you v.sh to * 
cover them with velvet 
because one length st 

velvet splits down and 

covers two. Cloth makes 
an excellent fover, and 
keeps its colour longer 
than cotton velvet. Cot-, 
ton velvet costs is. 6d. 
or as. a yaid ; Utrecht 
velvet about 7s. or 8s.; 
cloth 7s., but it is so 
wide that a quarter of a 


Fig a. 



Fig. 4. 


cently adopted by a proprietor of hackney carriages; when 
die linings of his vehicles become faded he stains them, 
ejetthoutnemoving, with a soltttton of blue or crinqgon, and 
the/lbok fresh and bright aarnin j and the otherwise ne¬ 
cessary expense of re-lining is thus avoided. 

Tim is nothing disagreeable in the use offthese*dyes > 
t]pb process is, on the contrary, a pretty and interesting opft. 


yard generally covers a shelf. 
Cotton velvet is only three- 
quarters of a yard wide, and 
must be bought the whole 
length. Strain it over the 
plank of wood, and fasten 
down with tacks ; then add a 
valence notched out all round 
to back the fringe you intend 
to use. Or a piece of double 
tammy may be used where 
Utiecht velvet or expensive 
cloth is adopted. Over this 
arrange the fringe, which costs 
from 1 id. a yard, with star¬ 
headed gilt nails at 7d. a 
dozen. A handsome hanging 
may be edged with a fine 
worsted fringe of the same 
colour as the velvet, over 
which a tassel fringe of yellow 
silk is laid. The mantel-hang¬ 
ing always matches the win¬ 
dow-curtains, and the carpet 
and other appointments of the 
room shoula, if possible, corre¬ 
spond. A brass double-eyed 
crank is nailed to the boari 
fust by one hole, and after¬ 
wards by another hole serves 
to fix it to the wall. Any 
ironmonger will furnish this, 
and anybody can put up the 
board so furnished. .Fig. 1 
represents a plain mantel- 
board ; Fig. 2 a curved 
one with an ornamental 
fringe. 

benders .—We have seen 
some fenders constructed 
of Velvet that were very 
elegant indeed. They were 
made by the master of 
ijie house, and had, be- 
sidessgiving a superior air 
to the loom, the merit of costing little, giving no 
labour to keep clean, and not spoiling. The grates of* 
the drawing-roont were very handsome. The hearth¬ 
stone was dazfling as whitening or pipe-day, instead 
of hearthstone, could make it The fender left the wholi 
of this beautifully white stone clear: the inner edge ojf 
the fender just bordered over the hearthstone. This was 
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partly the reason of its stylish appearance, and was 
obviously designed to prevent any b-irning coal alighting 
on the velvet A frame of wood was tirst made to set flat 
round three sides of the hearth; it was about eight inches 
or a foot wide; over this, arches of wood were placed at 
close intervals, a lath from end to end supporting the 
arches. A canvas was then fastened over this by tacks; 
on the . top was a little padding of flock or wadding, 
* then a second canvas. Lastly, the velvet was stretched 
across, the side pieces first and the front pieces after 
them, die oblique join at the comer neatly and imper¬ 
ceptibly folded in. The velvet was well secured down by 
tacks. Round both edges were placed handsome gilt 
, star-headed nails. (See Figs. 3 and 4.) . ' 

Curtain#. —There arc some things in which it is well 
.to economise, and some things in which a little expendi¬ 
ture is wiser. Curtains dre well worth all they cost. It is 
a good plan to buy curtains at sales. All kinds of damask, 
tnoreen, and rep will, for wear and effect, be preferable 
to chintz. Chintz in London soon gathers dirt, and often 
needs cleaning. A damask is the most serviceable of all 
things of this kind. Poor materials, half cotton and per¬ 
vious to light and draught, are by no means comfortable, 
and may he described as merely “ better than nothing." 
Good green damask cannot be purchased under 3s. 
or 3s. od. per yard; red is dearer. But an excellent 
stout kind of furtain, very general in Paris, has lately 
been introduced, at about as. a yard. It wears well, 
looks well? and needs no trimming. ' It is striped horizon¬ 
tally in white, scarlet, black, and yellow, on a green, red, 
or. clue ground. The name is Timbuctoo. The width 
double. A fi|c»d of ours—her means being small— 
purchased some old curtains second-hand. Hopeless 
enough they leaked, so grimed with tlic smoky dust of 
central London that the black came off on the fingers 
that touched them. N evertheless, she felt that they were 
still rich in substance, as the thickness and closeness of 
the worsted—they were damask—showed hej. They were 
. therefore bought cheap, unpicked, and cleaned, and soon 
after Came home as. handsome and fine as new ones. 
Every bedroom window ought to have a good pair of 
thick curtains, which can be readily drawn in windy and 
cold weather. And, if possible, in winter the same in¬ 
dulgence should be extended across all folding-doors. If 
the curtains are shabby-looking, place them on the wrong 
side of the partition; but better shabby curtains ihan 
none at alL An iron rod can be procured at threepence 
per foot, and it may be fastened to the wall by large 
booked nails, sold at a penny each. Ordinary curtain 
rings famish the rod, and hooks may be sewn to the 
curtains, or the curtains sewn to the lings. Where 
a better appearance is desired, and can be afforded, 
mahogany poles can be purchased for a small cost; but 
the purchaser should ascertain that the rings run easily 
on the cornice, •as many of the cheap ones seem designed 
rather for sale than use. Any lady can easily-fix up 
cornice brackets, which can be purchased separately at 
the ironmonger’s ; but the large hooked nails for holding 
jrqn rods require more strength to hammer into a wall 
than a woman usually possesses. 

t Stays. —If the-fair reader of these pages for the house¬ 
hold complains of a sense of heat and pain after meals, 
the pain being acute and darting through the bowels, and 
' occasionally Up to her chest; if she suffers from occa¬ 
sional palpitations and>djfijculty of breathing ; if a head¬ 
ache often troubles her, usually settling in one temple, 
and she finds hefcself worse after any .unusual exertion ; 
if a little walking, makes her limbs ache, and induces a 
feeling of weariness; if. her feet often get numbed, or 
what is commonly called “ asleep f if fits of»melancholy 
are frequent and unaccountable, and she bursts into tears 
without-knowing why", if the spine is sore and tender to 
the touch, and the whole frame appears enervated, let her 


remember that such .symptoms are commonly traceable 
to the prevalent system bf tight-lacing. t 

Hints for tht Household lists of Zead.—lA9A plays so 
common a part as a covering for roof a &c., that a few 
hints on the subject will not be out of place in the 
Household Guide. M. Detain has recently pointed 
out,, in a foreigfl contemporary, that .when lead comes 
in contact with damp plaster—as pipes often do—it is 
rapidly deteriorated in consequence of the formation of 
sulphate of lead, a most * energetic oxidising agent. 
Again, in damp cellars saltpetre is often to be found, 
which also attacks lead very powerfully. The prolonged 
contact of lead with another metal lea^s to .its destruction 
by the electrical action which is set up. M. Detain quotes 
a case which came under his personal inspection. The 
roof of a bathing establishment was covered with copper, 
but at one point lead was used in contact with the 
former metaL After a time the roof began to leak, and 
a workman being called in, .the roof was found com¬ 
pletely oxidised: it had kept its form, but on being 
touched it crumbled into powder. The lead was likewise 
in contact with an oak plank, and its destruction was due 
to three causes : contact with the damp wood, the action 
of the vapour of water, and electrical action. New lead 
is, moreover, subject to the attacks of certain insects, 
which gnaw very minute orifices in it; but old lead is, it 
seems, not liable to their attacks. 

Broker? Furniture .—Never buy furniture at a broker’s, 
unless you are judge enough to understand thoroughly 
what constitutes good workmanship, in which case you are 
of course right to get the best bargain you can; but if you 
have not this Knowledge, and have no friend whose advice 
you can take, go to a respectable dealer, and by paying 
ready money you will get a good article at as reasonable 
a rate as the material, workman’s labour, and just profit 
will allow. 

Cleaning Plate .—Plate that is to be laid aside any 
time after use should be rubbed with a little spirits of 
ammonia and wtitcr, afterwards rinsed in plain water, 
to destroy the corroding effects of any salt that may be 
left on the surface. Silver salt-cellars, croet-framcs, and 
mustard-pots require especial care in this respect. 

Feather Mats .—Exceedingly handsome mats fordrawing* 
room doors, under a piano, for drawing-room windows, or 
as hearthrugs, can be made of game and poultry feathers. 
These should be sewn 01^ unbleached or grey linen, 
of good quality, atffclose as possible, in layers. The mat 
must cither, be entirely of the feathers of corresponding 
colour, or of one colour bordered by another, or in 
patterns. Thus a white and drake’s-ncck green medallion, 
in a device 6f .die two colours, may be mounted on a 
ground of partridge-feathers, and have a border of white 
duck-and-drake’s-ncck green blended in a pattern. 
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WATCHMAKING ( continued). •' 

TiIe earliest kinds of clocks, which were certainly made 
as far back^as the eleventh or twelfth century, consisted 
of a small, toothed wheel, or “ pinion,” fastened to an 
axle with square end, so that a key could be fitted op it 
with which to turn it The teeth of this ‘‘pinion ” qperated 
on another and huger toothed wheel fastened tqa harrel. 
or roller, round which a string or chain, with a'wejght at 
the end, could-be wound by the action of the key on> the 
spindle of the first wheel. In order to.pfbvent the cord or 
chain from unwinding as fastis it was wound, becauseof 
the weight at the end, a third wheel with con, daUgcTfc* 
“ ratchet,” acted, by mefins pf a elide or movable lever, on 
a still larger wheel at the other end of the barrel. # Wl-fitt 
the wdght 0 &as wound up, however, ft began at wfrt to 
dA’g the barrel round as it deacended, and as turned bate, 
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the large wheels a i well as anqdier, which moved 'the 
hands of the clock on the dial-plate. The question was 
therefore, first, how to prevent its. going down all at once 
with a run, and ♦secondly, how to make it go down hot 
only slowly, hut at about the same pace, so as to measure 
off the time of its unwinding into degrees representing 
portions of a day or an hour. For this purpose another 
wheel was added, also with teeth, but instead of befng a 
fiat wheel, it was a strip of metal beat into a broad hoop 
and having.teesh at one of its edges—in fact, a saw-blade 
bent into a wheel. This wheel was also set . in motion by 
the barrel turned by the weight, but close to it was placed 
an upright spindle fated with two projecting blades or pieces 
of metal, called “ pallets,” each of which fitted in between 
two of the teeth of the saw-like wheel. Every time the 

* wheel caught one of these pallets its motion was retarded, 
and though by the turning of the spindle it threw off the 
obstacle, that same motion also turned a heavy*balance 
fitted to the top of the spindle, which had the effect of 

* bringing the second pallet round to catch the next tooth 
of the saw. So the wheel went jogging round at a slow 
and even pace, and at every jog the balance went regularly 
backward and forward, just as the pendulum of a modem 
clock, and the balance-wheel of a watch now goes tick¬ 
ticking till the cord or the chain has run out its length. 
Of course, both clocks and watches have now attained 
such an exact regularity of movement, that there is no 
comparison between the clock mentioned by Chaucer and 
that in the great tower at Westminster, any more than 
there is much resemblance between the Nuremberg 
watches, that were, from their shape, called “ eggs,” and 
used to hang like weights to a chain round the necks of 
their wearers ; but the principle of motion is the same. 
A watch differs from a clock in its having a vibrating 
wheel instead of a vibrating pendulum ; and, as in a 
clock, gravity is always pulling the pendulum down to the 
bottom of its arc, which is its natural place of rest, but 
docs not fix it there, because the mojpentum acquired 
during its fall from one side, carries it up to an equal 
height on the other—so in a watch, a spring surrounding 
the axis of the balance-wheel is always pulling this to¬ 
wards a middle position of rest, but docs not fix it there, 
because the momentum acquired during its approach to 
the middle position from either side, carries it just as far 
past on the other side, and the spring has to begin its 
work again. The balance-wheel at each vibration allows 
one tooth of* the adjoining wheel to pals as the pendulum 
does in a clock, and the record of the neats is preserved 
by the wheel which follows. A njainspring is used to 
keep up the motion of a watch instead of the weight used 
in a clock; and as a spring acts equally well, whatever 
be its position, a watch keeps time, though carried in a 

■ pocket or in a moving ship. In windingmp a watch, one 
turn of the axle on which we fix the key is so multiplied 
by the train of wheels, as to make it eqvial to about 400 
♦turns or beats of the balance-wheel, and thus only a few 
turns of the key gives motion for about twenty-four or 
thirty hours. . ... , , ,. . * 

In watches, as well as m clocks, the wheel which re¬ 
tards the ■ running down of the mechanism is called the 
“escapement” wheel,and it is by various improvements 

• itwhat portion of watches called the “ escapement," that the 
mechaatsip hasheen brought to its present perfection. 
Thajfrj^ri hfs, of course, been to remove the friction of 

* the wheel in working, and to adjust the various parts that 
the 'escapement may move* with perfect Ase, regularity, 
and freedom. The spiral springs for escapements are of 

ld$ds—the‘ ordinary dte being in one place, while 

‘’^another kind, used principally for chronometers* resem¬ 
bling a wire wrapped round a cylinder. Just as in a 
the rate of going is regulated by the oendulum, so 
feUlfc watch it it regulated by the spring, fefaJterthg th* 
point at which it begins to bend. Almost all watches 4 tre 


now “jewelled "—that is, in order to remove friction, and 
render the working as easy and smooth as possible, the 
pivots and turning points of the wheels, fire., are formed 
of small, hard, and almost indestructible precious stones, 
while in the best watches the pallets'of the “ escapement ” 
are also made of jewels. The tools used by the watch¬ 
maker require great care in handling, because of the 
fineness of the work, and they consist principally of a metal 
turning-lathe, a hand-vice, pliers, several fine files, drills, 
broaches, “ sliding-tools,” for adjusting the works, s>< rew- # 
drivers, nippers, tweezers, callipers for measurement, and* 
some other more common implements. 

Our next paper under this head will be on Working in 
Metals. • 


INMATES OF THE HOUSE.—DOMESTIC. 

VI.—THE LADV’S-MAID. 

The duties of a lady’s-maid towards her mistress being 
of a purely personal nature, propriety of demeanour and 
a well-informed mind arc requisite qualities.’ The strictly 
technical knowledge required in the situation may be learnt 
in various ways ; but no teaching will convey the delicate 
tact which proceeds from a pure mind, and the high sense 
of integrity which should characterise the slightest action 
where the interests and feelings of an employer are con¬ 
cerned. 9 

Gentlewomen of refined education appreciate the latter 
qualities in a personal attendant far beyond consummate 
knowledge of certain arts and adornments. They arc sen¬ 
sible that a first-rate milliner or hairdresser can supply 
some deficiencies on the part of their maids, but they 
feel that no amount of lessons can teach a confidential 
servant when to speak and when to be silent, when to 
expose the faults of fellow-servants or to make excuses. 
Unfortunately, some ladies’-maids consider that they 
display zeal for their mistresses’ welfare by detecting ana 
commenting on the shortcomings of other domestics. By 
so doing they create a great deal of preventable unhap¬ 
piness. If faults exist—and provided it is not the lady’s- 
maid’s duty to report them to her mistress—the discreet 
plan is to wajt till an opinion is asked for. If a lady 
has confidence in the sense and honesty of hef maid, 
she will not fail to appeal to her judgment whenever 
household difficulties occur. On such occasions plain 
Speaking is an imperative duty, at whatever cos^of the 
opinion of fellow-servants. 

Another temptation to steer clear of "is the offer of gra* 
tuities and presents on the part of tradesmen who deal in 
articles of doubtful excellence. 

It is very important that a lady’s-maid should know 
something of the nature of the cosmetiques and contrivance9 
which jashion is ceaselessly thrusting upon public noth*. 
Many articles in vpgue may be perfectly harmies*, whilst 
others, although effective m their operation for awhile, 
may ultimately destroy the organ they may have been 
applied .to. Here our Toilette articles will prove service¬ 
able. 

In large establishments the position of a lady’s-maid is 
considered to be sometimes exposed to annoyances from 
the unwelcome attentions of men-servants. In wull- 
rcgulated households these intrusions do not take place, 
unless with the lady’s-maid’s consent. Except at meals, 
she seldom has occasion to leai(&4ie apartments assigned 
to her own and her mistress’s usSk In modesty of be¬ 
haviour, and in cordiality of manner towards everyone in 
the servants' hall, slfe will find her chief safeguards againsf 
any approach to £ndue familiarity. 

Visiting with her mistress at other people’s houses ja 
liable to cause inconvenience, without a lady’s-maid makes 
up her mind* to regard herself somewhat in the light of a 
guest Most persons find something they dd not like 
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when staying in even the most hospitable mansions. But 
well-bred people cheerfully conform to the rules of the 
household where they are Visiting, and it is very annoying 
to employers when their servants cannot do < the same. 
Whenever real grounds for complaint exist, it is better for 
die lady’s-maid to speak to her mistress on the subject, 
who, on her part, will refer the matter to the lady of the 
house. 

Honesty is of course an indispensable quality in one who 
has the charge of articles of value. A lady’s-maid’s fidelity 

this respect should be beyond suspicion. She had bet¬ 
ter be scrupulously saving of things not likely to be asked 
for, than, to make away with them because they are worth¬ 
less. Whpn old dresses and odds and ends of all kinds 
have inconveniently accumulated—as they sometimes do 
from oversight—the lady’s-maid should ask her mistress* 

* what her wishes are with regard to the disposal of them. 
Even when ladies agree to give their maids cast-off dresses 
as perquisites, this understanding is expected to be in 
force. 

With regard to the disposal of such articles, the best 
plan is for the lady’s-maid to sell them to friends of her 
own acquaintance, or to part with them by some other 
private megns. By this mode she is likely to get a better 
priqe, and to be less exposed to temptation from offers for 
things of, perchance, a more costly, nature than would 
fairly come into her possession. As a general rule, ladies 
do taot like to see their maids dressed in the clothes they 

• themselvel have worn—except in wearing a black or a 
dark-coloured silk—the difference in the social scale of 
mistress and maid renders this unpleasing. 

The dress of a lady’s-maid should be studiously neat, 
although tasteful She should wear nothing likely to spoil 
or impede her in her various duties—above all things she 
should cultivate personal cleanliness as her chief charm 
and adornment. 

The duties of a lady’s-maid are so numerous that it is 
difficult, in a limited space, to particularise them. Some 
knowledge of dress-making is generally considered in¬ 
dispensable, also of millinery ana hair-dressing. Novel¬ 
ties in these arts may be learnt by taking lessons from 
time to time of persons who make the giving instruction 
of the kind their means of livelihood. When taking such 
lessons'the lady’s-maid should learn from her teacher 
the best style to suit 'her mistress, in the view of being 
successful m her work—the same head-dress, for instance, 
will not become all persons equally well; and it makes a 
great difference if a lady be short and stout, or tall and 
thin, whether one style of costume or another is suitable. 
As far as her means extend, a lady’s-maid should discover 
what style of dress ladies of high birth, reputed to have 
good taste in dress, are wearing at a season when her 
mistress is choosing her attire. The several ladies of the 
rs^ai family of England are an instance of the excellent 
tact sensible people display in avoiding all unbecoming 
exaggerations of fashion, whilst they adhere sufficiently to 
thg prevailing mode to avoid the opposite error of being 
eocentric. 

The arrangement of her mistress’s room devolves on 
the lady’s-maid, but in very few cases is she required to 
do more than dust the room. She is, however, responsible 
fbr the manner in which* the housemaid does the work of 
cleaning, &c. 

Order in putting things aside is indispensable. What¬ 
ever articles are likely t« J* wanted for dressing, or any 
other purpose, should fce at hand at a moment’s notice. 

Although the lady’s-maid’s duties do not usually require 
her to be a very early riser, it is desirable that die should 
be up some time before her mistress is lively to want her, 
in order to get any work done likely to soil her hands or 
di’eas. The washing of fide things, laces, &c., generally 
falls to the lady’s-maid* share of work, and the earlier this 
it done in the day the better. The numberless works of 


cleaning, scouring, and dyeing, that, an experienced maid 
has to perform, shdutt all, be undertaken before, her 


and improvement of the mind. 

The econompof her mistress’s wardrobe is a great test 
of a lady’s-maid’s skill. Whether she has the perquisite 
of cast-off dresses or not, it is her duty to suggest any 
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gowns, &c. A servant that is apt at 


may reasonably expect the fullest rqjnuneration for her 
services. 

The preservation of clothes is a matter that a lady’s- 
maid should understand, as well as their restoration—fbr a 
instance, the elaborate dresses of the present day pannot 
be folded up and laid in drawers without detriment to 
their beauty. Dresses in wear should be hung up 
separately in a clothes-closet, or wardrobe, each dress in 
a separate bag made of brown holland. The bag should 
be, at the very lea4t, half a yard longer than the dress, to 
prevent dust from penetrating through the opening. Any 
loose trimmings that may be laid aside fiat should be 
removed.. 

White qptin shoes and boots should be put aside in 
separate bags, having been previously folded in blue 
paper. 

Furs should be well dried before a fire, and thoroughly 
shaken before they are put away. The box containing 
them should also be previously'dried and brushed out. 

A celebrated turner says that, “ Furs, when put away after 
winter use, should be closely packed in linen or brown 
paper to preserve them from moth, having been previously 
well beaten with a small cane and carefully combed 
through ; this process should be repeated at least once 
a month, and may be relied on as effectual.” Strong 
aromatic odours arc useful for preventing the attack of 
moths ; but without the above precautions their use may 
prove ineffectual. 

Laces not in wear should be thoroughly cleansed in 
several waters from all traces of starch. They should 
then be dried in the sun if possible, and afterwards put 
away in bags made of blue paper. 

Unpicked dresses should not be folded, but each width 
of the material should be separately wound on a roller. 
Skirts that are not&kely to be worn for a time should be 
taken out of the band and laid flat. In folding all plain 
skirts begin at the bottom, and divide the skirt into four 
equal folds commencing at the middle of the back width; 
then divide the skirt in cross folds, according to the 
size desired, taking care to pass the hand between each 
division to avoid “corner creases.” Some hours before 
dresses that have been laid aside are worn, they should 
be shaken well out, and hung before a fire. 

Woollen materials require much the same treatment as # 
furs to prevent the ravages of moth and mould. 

Linen and calico garments should be rough dried before 
the$* are laid aside. It is also essential that they “toe 
thoroughly free from damp. 

All materials of clothing not in constant use require to 
be periodically aired. A- dry sunshiny day is best for. 
this purpose. . . 
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RIVER FISH (COHtiHUSdft 
Eal Roosted in tie Ashtso —This car). on] 
where wood is burnt upon tne hearth. Takr 
flay and «npty it, cut o» the? head, and throw 
and water for an hour. Take it out, wipe it < 
fiat into a spiral with the big end in the middle, 
keep it in that shape by ruftning a long thin 
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wood or iron, through it. Dust it fin both sides with 
pepper and s^lt* Lay it in the middle of a large sheet 
pf white paper, buttered or oiled. • Sprinkle over it a' little 
chapped parsley.® with a small admixture of chervil or 
fennel, if not objected to. Fold it neatly and closely in 
the paper, and then fold the parcel so made in another 
sheet or buttered paper. Sweep cleat . from ashes a portion 
of the hearthstone where it is hot. Lay your wrappe’d-up 
eel there, and shovel hot ashes’over it till it is completely 
covered. It will take about half an hour to do, but the 
time will be regulated by the heat of the ashes. When 
done, remove the outside paper, and dish it, still wrapped 
in the inner one, and accompanied by piquant sauce, 
Tartar sauce, or Robert sauce, which we give. 

Tartar Sauce. —Into a large bowl put a small quantity 
"each of parsley, chervil, tarragon, and chives or -green 
onions, all chopped very fine ; also a little mustard, a few 
chopped capers, pepper, salt, and cayenne, with two raw 
' yolks of egg, or the same quantity of stiff calf’s-foot jelly 
‘melted. Add a good tables pocmful of tarragon vinegar, 
and mix all well together. Then comes the process which 
tests your skill; namely, to add, drop by drop, olive oil 
with one hand while you keep continuously stirring and 
mixing with the other, until the result is a thick, yellow, 
creamy sauce, sharp and pungent, although smooth, with 
the chopped herbs and pickles eqftally distributed through¬ 
out its substance. Gherkins or nasturtium-buds may be 
substituted for capers. This sauce is best not made until 
immediately before it is wanted. 

Sauce Robert. —Chop onions, and brown them in butter; 
add a little flour; fry a minute or two longer % dilute with 
broth and a decided dash of vinegar. Let it reduce, by 
simmering, to the proper thickness ; season with pepper, 
salt, and a little mustard. This sauce, which is one of the 
most ancient in contemporary cookery, should be passed 
through a strainer for grand occasions. It is an excellent 
accompaniment to boiled meats in general, as well as for 
wanning up slices of any cold meat next (Jay. 

Tartar Eels , or d la Tartarc .—Skin and empty your 
eels ; cut them into two-inch lengths ; let them lie half- 
an-hour in salt and water. Boil them enough, but not too 
much, in broth with a glass of red wine in it. So prepared, 
they may be set aside in store. When wanted, dip eafh 
piece separately into oiled butter or beat-up egg; roll 
them in bread crumbs or grated biscuit. Broil over a 
clear fire till they are nicely browned outside and heated 
through. Spread a layer of the above Tartar sauce in the 
middle of a cold dish, and serve the broiled cel upon the 
sauce. « 

Mayonnaise of Eel.— Take a fine cel, weighing two or 
three pounds at least. Skin and empty it; cut it into 
two-inch lengths ; let it lie half-an-hour in salt and water, 
to cleanse; rinse the pieces, and let thejn drain. Then 
pot them in vinegar and water with spice, in a patd.dish, 
as directed in another paper. Their liquor, when 
Aid, ought to form a jelly around them. To make 

. it stiffer, you may dissolve some isinglass or stiff calf’s- 
foofaJelly In the water to be mixed with the vinegar before 
pouring it over the eel in the patd-dish. _ In the middle of 
a dish comparatively small (this is a kitchen gc/n, not a 
substantial joint) pack together, as closely as you can, as 
fnany pieces of cold potted eel as you expect guests, with 
two or three niecjfe over, in case of love at first taste. 
Pour ‘flrtto^sthese ( mask them, is the kitchen phrase) 
as iftqch Mayonnaise sauce as will completely hide them. 
Over the sauce lay a net-wdrk of strips of anchovy or 

# unc oo ked red-herring, exactly as you would decorate an 
,gpen»lay4tart with strips of plate. Into each fhesh of the 

net-wow put a single caper, and surround the hoftom of 
the heap with a necklace of tapefts. You may further 

* garnish »with‘ a few olives peeled froth thdr kernels, 
gheriflhs, recked shrimps, or any thing else that is savoury, 
pretty, and picturesque. It is entirely a work of imagf- 


nation and taste. Surround the pile with We hearts of 
cabbage-lettuces cut in quarters, and leaning against it, 
like buttresses supporting an edifice. Outside the whole, 
at the foot of the lettuces, lay six or eight spoonful-lumps 
of the savoury jelly from the potted eel. • 

Approved Mayonnaises arc also made, with little 
variation, with cold salmon, turbot, lobster, roast fowl, See., 
for their basis. 

Mayonnaise Sauce .—Take one or more raw yolks of 
egg, according to the quantity of sauce required. Wait a 0 
wooden spoon mix in, in small quantity, onc-third tarragorf 
vinegar and two-thirds common vinegar, salt, pepper, and 
a little made mustard. When those are well combined, add, 
little by little, almost drop by drop, with one Murid, good 
eating oil, and, with the other hand, keep incessantly 
stirring round and round. In this case, there is no * 
escaping the oil; substitutes ate unavailing. No oil, no 
Mayonnaise sauce worthy of the name. By stirring and 
dropping in oil, it will be worked up to the proper thick¬ 
ness, which should be somewhat more than that of very 
good cream. If if oils, add a little vinegar, stir away, and 
it will come right again. Taste, to be sure that it is 
neither too pungent nor too insipid. If too thick, dilute 
with a little water, still stirring till all is.smooth) For the 
composition of a Mayonnaise, if the preceding directions 
arc not sufficiently clear, see and cat one. Having pulled 
one to pieces, you will, without difficulty, put another 
together. There is great room for whim and fancy. 
Nicely done, it is an elegant dish, well worth the trouble 
it gives. * 

Grey Mullet, a summer fish, caught at the mouths of 
rivers and some way up them, has its friends and its 
enemies. We ourselves belong to the former, and should 
never think of shutting our door in the face of a fresh and 
fine specimen. It may be cooked, if middle-sired, in any 
of the ways directed for mackerel; and, like that fish, 
calls for sauce relieved by a moderate dose of acid. A. 
large grey mullet (from four to five pounds and upwards) 
is excellent boiled in water, vinegar, and salt, and 
accompanied by • 

Shrimp Sat^ce. —Boil the shrimps ip plain salt and water, 
without bay-leaf, spice, or other condiment. Set before you 
a bowl of fresh-boiled shrimps, and two small empty bowls 
between it and you. As you pick the shrimps, put the 
heads and the shells into one of these, and the flesh of the 
shrimps into the other. When you have enough picked 
slirimp-meat, boil the heads and shells in a sufficient 
quantity of water, until their flavour and essence is all 
extracted. A quarter of an hour or twenty minutes will* 
do this. Strain through a common cullender; let it stand 
and settle, and then pour off the clear liquor. Use the 
decoction of shrimp-shells, instead of water, to make 
enough melted butter to fill your sauce-boat more than 
half full. Throw your picked shrimps into that mekeo 
butter; let it stand on one side until they are well warmed 
through, and then serve in a heated * sauce-boat. 
Whether prawns, pink shrimps, or brown shrimps are 
used, the sauce will have a natural tint that will please th<? 
eye, without the addition of artificial colouring, as anchovy; 
and if the shrimps have been properly boiled, not a gram 
of sail wi’l be needed. , 

Whitelait .—This (see illustration, p. 366), the smallest 
of the herring genus, is a sea fish, though caught in rivers. 
Mr. Garrcll demonstrated that it was not the young oi 
any Clupea, but an indcpendcsrt^specics. It had been 
referred, amongst others, for its pafentage, to the shad, 
onh of the poorest fishes that swim in the sea; but now , 
takes rank by it% "own style and title. Whitebait is * 
one of the fishea which a cook has to dress cither 
very often during the season (from April to September), 
or,very seldom—which is not surprising, if—which is 
disputed—it has not hitherto been observed elsewhere 
than in the Thames, and trill only bear transport packed 
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in ice. In the former case, the cook will be set -up 
with every needful appliance j plenty of frying-fat, deep 
frying pans, and wire baskets of wire-work ladles, for 
plunging the fish in the hot fat and taking then! out 
Do ubt handle the fish; but, after draining, toss and 
shake them in a qapkin with plenty of flour/ to make as 
much of it as possible adhere to them. Then plunge 
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them in /at of the proper temperature, tested by putting 
in bits of crumb of bread. In from one to two minutes 
the fish will be fried. Let them drain a moment in the 
basket or fish-ladle; then pile them on a dish covered 
with a napkin. Serve scalding hot, accompanied by- 
brown bread and butter and a lemon to squeeze over 
them. 

The fry of several species of fish are treated as white- 
bait ; and, if not too large, are very passable. 


THE TOILETTE. 

III.—DISORDERS OP THE HAIR, AND THEIR TREATMENT. 

Hair "Washes .—We would again say that all strong 
spirit applications in the end do harm, lw disordering the 
cuticle of the scalp, and by removing to some extent the 
natural fatty matter which is necessary to the protection 
of the head. We give the forms for the making of a few 
harmless washes, which may be used by those who prefer 
them to pomades and oils. 

Rosemary Wash. 

- Take two ounces of rosemary tips, add boiling water a 
pint, and let the former infuse awhile. When cold, add 
an ounce or two of best Jamaica rum, and the liquid is fit 
for Use. * 

/Cooling Wash. 4 

Dilute acetic acid .J ounce. 

' Spjrits, of rosemary.i ounce. 

Glycerine .i drachm. 

Eau-de-Cologne ... .2 ounces. 

Rosewater .* ...4 ounces. 

‘ . Mix. 

' Ammonia Wash. 

Strong solution of ammonia.60 drops. 

, Rose water .6 ounces. 

Mix. 

’.C •, Detergent Lotion. 

Honey ..." ..2 ounces. 

V 'Borax ... ' ... ... ... 1 ounce. 

' Camphor . ... 60 grains. 

* ' Spirits of wine...,1 ounce. 

Soft water .15 ounces. 

Oil of rosemary - ,. ... 15 drops. 

f * .Mix, for use. 

* W« now proceed to treat of topics in which an especial 
"■interest win be felt by the gentler sex. The way ift 
1 which we should behave, towards the hair, so as to keep 

it in a state of hcaltbshnd to prevent its becoming deranged 
in structure and vigour, has been noticed. It now remains 
> for Ms to sketch the principal disease* to which it is liable, 
the-causes of those derangements from^i healthy standard 
and the means to be adopted to rectify then*. The com¬ 
monest alterations noticed in the hair have reference to the 
presence of hair in places from which it should be abselit; 
to changes in the amount of heir, in its colour, in its rate 


of growth, and in. its structure and 'appearance, and to 
diseases by which it is rendered more bntfle or dryer than 
usual 

'Hair'in Unusual Situations, or Superfluous Hair.—' 
Cases arc on record in which the hair m found on a large 
extent of surface not usually so ornamented; and this 
condition of tMhgs may be congenital, or it may come on 
as the result of disease ; but the latter occurrence is very 
rare. A curious case is recorded by OUivier, in which a 
young lady, with a remarkably white stqpysnd a magni¬ 
ficent head of jet black hair, while recovering from an 
attack of severe illness, became covered over with a short 
hairy coat. This growth of hair begap as akind of goose- 
skin ; the whole of the follicles of the skin became promi¬ 
nent, and raised into little pimples; in. a few days little 
black .points protruded from them,, and at the end of a* 
month every part, of the body, except the palms of the 
hands and the soles of the feet, was covered over with 
hairs, which grew eventually to the length of an inch or 
so. Now we might multiply instances, but it would serve 
no useful purpose. In all cases where hair makes its ap¬ 
pearance in large quantities over a considerable area, little 
can be done to remedy the defedt. We must confine our 
attention to those instances in which the appearance of 
hair in an unusual situation is confined to a very limited 
spot. Such abnormal formations are found in what are 
known as hairy warts or moles, in the development of hairy 
patches after blisters, or the application of irritants to 
the skin, and on the upper lips and chins of women of 
advanced periods of life, or m young women even who 
arc out of health. There are several ways of getting rid 
of these disagreeables, chiefly, however, by the use of 
depilatories. These remedies, however, require to be used 
with the greatest caution, lest they injure the liealthy skin, 
as well as destroy the hair, in virtue of their' caustic pro¬ 
perties. Moles and hairy skin may be cut out by the sur¬ 
geon, or be destroyed by the application, of strong acids; 
for by these means the deep parts of the skin, where the 
roots of the liair! are'situated, arc deslr&yecL Depilatories 
do not annihilate the roots of the hairs unless severely 
applied, but eat away the hair; lienee they do, as the rule, 
no more than the razor, which is the best thing to trust to, 
with the subsequent application of a suitable cosmetic, in 
the majority of cases. It is of no use to pluck out the 
hairs, ‘so far as a permanent removal of the offenders is 
concerned, because the Jiairs will certainly reappear. 
But, however, we*will name one or two of the more com¬ 
mon depilatories in use for the purpose of getting, rid 
of superfluous hairs. For centuries lime and orpiment 
(sulpnuret of arsenic) have entered into the composi¬ 
tion of some depilatories. In other of the depilatories 
arsenic and quick-lime are intermixed. We do not think 
it advisable to give our readers the recipe for any one 
of the arsenical depilatories, but will mention here some 
containing lime, and those which are least dangerous . 
to use. , 

Boutlet's Depilatory. 

* Crystallised hydro-sulphate of soda ... 3 partg, 
Quick-lime .lo parts. 

« Mix. 

* 

When applied, this is to be mixed with a little water, and 
applied to the skin. After it has rwnained on for a few 
minutes—about three is enough—it sfiuuld be j&aped off 
\vith a Wooden knife or spatula. •*** •• • ( 

* Chinese Depilatory , 

Quick-lime .,8 ouifccs. 

Pearlash . .1 oupee.*^ 

Flbwers of sulphur 1 ounce* 

All to be rubbed togethe/ into a fine powder, spid to be 
keptdn a frcQ-stoppered bottle. \Vhen applied, mj$ with 
\htUe water, and wash off when it hos dried on. \ 
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Spelascds Depilatory. 

Freshly^paepared sulphuret of calcium t ounce. 

, Quick-lime '. 1 ounce, 

Mb if and apply as the Chinese Depilatory, * 

Casenavds Depilatory, or the Pomade ltfiilaloire of the, 
French. % 


Quick-lime 
Carbonate of soda 
Lard • ... 


1 part 

2 parts. 
8 parts. 


This preparation \p applied in the form of an ointment, 
several times if necessary. 

In addition to the above, there is a remedy for super¬ 
fluous hairs that is regarded as perhaps the best, and 
certainly the most harmless of all yet mentioned. It is 
Redwood’s depilatory, and is made by mixing powdered 
starch with a strong solution of sulphuret of barium. But 
the depilatory is to.be applied directly it is prepared. 
After being loft on for a few minutes, it is to be scraped off 
with the back of a knife. 

Now these depilatorfcs which we have mentioned, and 
others in use by barbers and hajr-doctors, are scarcely fit 
to be employed against “ moustaches.” We commend, as 
we said before, the razor and some cosmetic for those cases, 
if the presence of hair is offensive. But these depila¬ 
tories are available for the destruction of hairy moles and 
the growth of hair on the surface of the body generally 
in small amounts. Let us repeat that they should be used 
with caution, and be applied to the hair which it is desir¬ 
able to remove, and not smeared too freely over the skin 
so as to damage it. 

Before leaving this subject, wc may refer to a very 
erroneous idc&that it is possible to restrain the encroach¬ 
ment, of the nair over the forehead of the. young, by 
dragging back the hair over the head from the front. 
This is quite erroneous. The disposition of the hair has 
no influence whatever upon the springing up of now hair. 
Whilst it is cpiite right to keep the hair from hanging 
down over a child's head, mothers should not, from a 
belief that it will prevent new hair springing up on the 
forehead, drag the front hair of their children too markedly 
backward, because the strain upon the hair will tend to 
injure its connection with the skin on the hair follicles. 

Changes in the Colour of the Hair , including Blanching 
and Greyness .—These changes in th* colour of the hair 
may arise from many different causespand be of varied 
nature themselves. We shall only deal with the more 
common alterations, especially the* tendency often exhi¬ 
bited to premature greyness, which so frequently wounds 
the personal vanity of men and women. The colour of 
, the hair is due to the scattering amongst its fibres of a 
fine deposit of pigment in minute granules, and also to 
difference in the chemical constitution of the hair itself. 
Something also is due to the amount of air contained in 
’ the Shaft of the'’hair. Now it can be readily understood 
that the production of pigment is greatly influenced by 
state of the general health ; it may be Very deficient 
where the powers are exhausted, and we fint^ after severe 
illnesses 'and in old age that the hair loses *its colour. 
, Deficiency of colouring matter may likewise be congenital, 
as fat the albino-atid this deficiency of colouring matter 
may bS exhibit*? likewise not only over the whole hairy 
* pararlfme body, but also in certain localised spots, and 
we. may then have a white* tuft in amongst a Slack head 
of haif. These^tnore uncommon cases we do not intend 
to deal with, but we shall ^peak of the instances of every- 
**d# occurrence in which thdte is a loss of cOloujj Let us 
get*rid pf.cases of whiterdng |ifter severe disease, by 
observing that these should Be at once placed in the hands 
of jatf physician, for strong internal tohic* arc .greatly 
beetled to. bring back the yital powers to their proper 


status, when the colour of the hair will return. These 
cases are not uncommon.’ The instanefes in which the 
reader will be most interested are those in which' the hair 
is naturally of a gjod, and it may be bpautiful black hue, 
but in which it gradually assumes a greyish tint. , Now, 
the loss of colour rfiay be absolute, then wc have blanch¬ 
ing ; of it may be relative, and then Vc have premature 
greyness. People affected by this latter form, say they 
are getting bald before their time. Now, in regard to the 
whiteness of old age, we have nothing to say m th.- way, 
of advice as to the means to be taken to restore the lope 
colour. The change can only be concealed by dyes, and 
of these we shall speak presently. There remains for 
notice, then, the large class of cases in which t^e hair gets 
prematurely grey, and it is here that the results of emo¬ 
tional nervous debility in altering the supply of pigmentj 
in changing the chemical composition of the colouring 
matter, artd in leading to the generation of air in the hair 
shaft, which is probably the cause of sudden whitening or 
blanching, are most visible. In order to show how worry, 
mcnfel distress, and anxiety, may lead to change in the 
colour of the hair, wc might relate many anecdotes— 
those relating to Marie Antoinette, Sir Thomas Mpre, 
Mary Queen of Scots, and others, are well known. Let us 
premise that the sudden blanching of the Hair, and the 
gradual occurrence of grcyncss are, after all, only differ¬ 
ences of degree rather than of kind, only that in one case 
the change is immediate and in the other gradual. Byron 
illustrated great truths in the “ Prisoner qf Chitlon," when 
he wrote— 

“ M/liair is grey, but not with years, 

Nor grew it while 
In a single night, 

As men's have grown from sudden fears ." 

He distinguished the gradual greyish from slow and pro¬ 
tracted nervous exhaustion, or excitement which is always 
followed by exhaustion ; and secondly, the effect of a 
violent and sudden shock upon the nervous system, pro¬ 
ducing in a few hours what it takes years to induce under, 
other circumstances. 

Moreau, a distinguished French* physician, writes, “ I 
once knew an aged man for whom snow-white hair and a 
countenance deeply marked by the furrows of care, inspired 
the respect which wc owe to age and misfortune.'” ‘‘"My 
hair,” said he, “ was as thou scest it now long before the 
latter season of my life. More energetic in their effects 
than assiduous toil and lingering years, grief and despair 
at the loss of a wife most tenderly loved, wlut?ned my 
locks in a single night. I was not thirty years of agg. 
Judge then the force of my sufferings. 1 still bear them 
m frightful remembrance.” One more illustration shall 
suffice on this point. The sexton of St. Joseph’s Cathedral, 
Vienna, being a man of extraordinary nerve and boldness, 
was accustomed to stand on the pinnacle of tK^ tpugir, 
whenever the emperor made a grand entry to the city, and 
wave a flag as the pageant pa^ed by. When, nowever, 
Leopold, who had just been chosen emperor at F rankfort, was, 
about to enter the city, the loyal sexton, still anxkius-tojje 
true to the old custom, but finding that years had told 
against his nerve, declared that any one who Would take 
his place successfully should win his daughter. Gabriel 
Petersheim, who was disliked by the sexton, but beloved 
of his daughter, at once accepted the offer, to thc-dasgtist 
of the sexton, who then arranged with two villains to close 
the trap-door of the upper stairway while Gabriel was 
above, thinking that as the eTWpH^r wAs to enter towards 
evening, no one need be the wiser, and the lad must cer¬ 
tainly fall before rqprning. The two accomplices did their 
foul work, and their intended victim, finding his way down 
again barred, wa% confronted with the alternative of cling¬ 
ing to the slender spire, through a cold wintry night, %mi 
his feet resting on a surface hardly ten inches in circum¬ 
ference, or of precipitating himself to the pavement at 
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once, and thus ending the matter. Gabriel was a youth 
of firm will and handy constitution $ hfe clung to the cold 
column till morning. But the story goes that hts rescuers 
were amazed to observe that his curluigjocks were white 
snow; his wonted rosy cheeks were yellow and wrinkled; 
and his eyes, before so bright, Were now sunken and dim. 
Cfae night of horror had placed him forty years nearer 
hisgtave. 

These anecdotes may illustrate, as before observed, 
i on a large scale what is generally going on in men and 
Vpxnen as the result of anxiety and mental distress and 
tension. The writer has seen many instances in which 
persons have become more grey than at others, particu¬ 
larly when pver-worked, or harassed by business, or aftet 
illness connected with nervous debility. 
a The proper treatment of the more common instances of 
greyness, the result of nervous debility, is the administra¬ 
tion of internal tonics. Nothing is better than a course of 
arsenic or steel, but these must be taken under the advice 
of a medical man. 

In our next article on this subject we shall do all that 
wtf can undertake to do here—namely, to give a sketch 
of the various dyes of the least harmful nature, which 
our readers, may try, if they will, for the concealment of 
advqndmg greyness. 


. ODDS AND ENDS. 

Door Mats .—The most durable of the$e we have yet 
met with aie those lately introduced by the Oriental Fibre 
Mat Company. We have found them last far longer than 
cocoa fibre, and to take the rough dirt off the feet much 


better, while not more expensive. Their only drawback 
is that, when quite ndw, the vety thoroughness of thefir 
cleansing qualities is apt to injure the delicate material 
of ladies* boots, if care be not taken. Injjia-rubber mats 
are' also most 'efficient, but their high price is a great 
drawback; and as the dirt shows plainly through the 
open hexagonal Cells, they are somewhat unsightly m a 
private dwelling, being more adapted for office use. 

Watering Cardens , &*c .—An implement has lately been 
introduced by Messrs. Griffiths and BrowetJ, of Birming¬ 
ham, under the name of 
ihe “ Hydropult," which is 
of the greatest convenience 
for born this and all other 
purposes for which it is 
desirable to throw water 
m a stream or in the form 
of spray. As seen by the 
annexed figure, it is a force- 
pump made in a convenient 
portable form, and adapted 
for hand power. It is also 
useful if needed as a fire- 
engine, having on many 
occasions served this pur¬ 
pose with great efficiency; 
can be used for washing 
windows or carnages, 
emptying cisterns, and a vaiiety of other purposes. It 
can be obtained 6f nearly all ironmongers or seedsmen, 
and is made lytlier with a stirrup, as shown in the figuie, 
in which the foot can be placed to keep it down while 
pumping, or simply on a uiculai foot 01 stand. 
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THE READING AND MANAGEMENT OF 
CHILDREN. 

xi.— clothingVor chiujren or six years {continued). 

Ift winter weather, Garibaldi Suits for girls are very com* 
1 01 table. Black alpaca looks neat ana wears well, amt 
is pretty When trimmed with bright green worsted braid. 
To cut a Garibaldi bodice, take the pattern like Fig. n 
(P a £e 333 )i cutt * n g >t high, but instead of sloping from a toe, 


S—jxA 


together a little way in on the right side. Then reverse 
them, fold them, and run fliem again a little way in, io 
that no raw edges show either side. Pipe the neat, and 
instead of hemrftinl; n down run on a ribbon and run it 
down, because alpaca is rough and chafes the neck. Pipe 
the armholes. 

For ike Sleeves , measure the full length of the child"* 
arm ; allow a good inch over. A fair width for a bishop 
sleeve is about thirteen inches and a half for tunings. 
Unite this with a mantua-makci’s seam. Slope the top qjs 
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fit 


* -1° 


Tig. 1 $. 



•C3. 


«p=q 

l * : 








it as wide at the waist as at the arms, by,the dotted rounding it in the way shown irt the illustrations of 
line K, and also level from K to L. Take th’e pattern paletdts which appear on this page. Slope the wrist 
•thus in' paper. The two fronts of the Garibaldi are not away slightly towards the insure of the wiist about an 
cut together. Take a width of the alpaca as long as the meb, with a straight cut. Thereia rather a large armhole 
body Ma hem for the front, and tack it. Tack to a Garibaldi. Put in the sleeve plain with a naantya- 

asanarty ttfeks as you wish, down from 1 to O and H to A.! maker’s seam. Pleat the wrist in*fta band to buttombsing 
Then' lay the pattern upon* it, pin it dovfli, and cut it j small pleats turned one way- fromN&c wearer. Gather 
Both fronts are At alike. The backs are in one, and the or pleat the waist of the body into a band that buttons 


us* also be tacked an thi 
be tucks comes exactly in 


them first. Be sere that easily. To this band sew the pleats of the skirt, 


the centre of tlse back.! may be trimmed wfith plain rows of green worsted 

* ar.t 11 _ . 1 .! 1 J__ t _ ..I __ _ 1 .WaJIao a 


Run stripes of‘coloured braid between the tucks. Make When children wear frocks with high bodies, or Gari- 
batton-boles up the front, and sew on buttons. Make baldis, a high petticoat body should be worn. The piece 
i* seatti* at the sides and shouHtps. * 1 cilico will come in excellently for foil It may teett and 

Seams are done by running foe pieces made precisely like foe GartbakH already described, or it 

* YOG X. - 34 
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wwy be -sloped under the arms from a foe, Fig 11 (p. 333), 

#B a regular body, The nutnlUa-maheis’ scan ; ore the best 
Ijrpe the waist and hem it down* Then cut a iasqui, like 
Fig i The pattern need only he hall the bias of the 
dotted line, Frpm a to a It must measure halt the cir¬ 
cumference ot the waist, and it is cuivcd It ilqpes out 
from a to s, so as to Hit well over the hip. Fig; t shows 
the entire piece for the back. 1 wo half pieces fear the 
, fronts must be joined to those from A to B by stitching 
*Jfem all tound except the waist Mitch that to the waist 
ol the body along the piping. Add long slteves, a small 
bishop shape, and set in cufls to slip ovei the hand Fig. 
a shows Hus body completed, If * high washing-body 
fake this is not w fan undo a high body, the dye of the body 
stdlns the child’s thin, ami tine dress itself is damaged 
* With perspiration , 

Out-door Jacket foi a Child Su Yea1 1 aid (*« uhtU 
piqiu'), F|g 3 — Ihe floats aie cut out in scpaiate pieces, 
nkt t yt 4, measuring thirteen inches from a to B, scv#n and 
•♦half fi pm c to p, six and a-ltalf li 0111 r to 1. I he centre 
pwee of the back p cut like I lg fo uteen inches from a 
to D, ten and a half fiom t to u, nine iron I to *, two inches 
fiom G to H, and tv o and a-lialf iiom < to ] Theu ait two 
sidc-niece< joined to the back, k to 1, and x to T, stitched 
togbthei on the wrong side. 1 ht side piece is tacked to the 
centre piece and stitched,holding it uppnniort.fiom k to L 
The side-pieces measure five and a half from L to M, ind 
two and«l-half from n to O, seven long fiolnoto m, ten 
long from K, to L When the side pieces aie stitched on, 
one eich hide, the back is complete Join each fiont by 
stitching it from down the pidc unde r the aim pom 1 to 
<Fig 4), and the back from o to M (r 1/ 5), holdingthi front 
uppermost Stit ut the shoulders togtthu, kcepmg'thc fr ont | skn t 
uppermost In the measurement of this jncka, no al¬ 
lowance is made for turnings m, which are onl> a quarter 
of an inch wide A muslin piping is tacked on all reund 
the edge, but not hemmed down at all The cmiu^Hdered 
edge is then ticked to the piping t isily, and tbe'#hok. 
stitched all round Tlic hun is not turned dawri at all, 
but oveieast and lift. It is onl\ 1 half quinter of an inrii 
wult Ihe neck is piped and trimmed th< sime wi\, 
the cmbioidciy tinned down on it like 1 nai ow collu 
The coat-alette (I lg <) iiiu uto *1 leen inches on the* 
curve from a to n, clr e 1 f om ( to j>, t n 1 inches fiom 
D to b, and s.x from t to \ I' e 
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alike, except at the top, where the fro t ol the sleeve 
is pn>ndcd, accoiding to the dottel line from c to A 
The eleevto aie stitched togethu aid jitclicd mo 
*the armholes 1 he stam at the toj> of tilt sluvc Is half 
an inch furthei back than the sliouldu seam and the 
refunded part of the top of the sleeve, 1 in Tig 6, to tlic 
fiont of the jacket Cut a half-cuff, like I ig 7, by the 
lower end Of the sleeve, pipe and trim the top with em¬ 
broidery, stitch it to the edge of the sleeve, turn it over, 
hack lt.down, before the two pieces of the sleeve are joined 
together It is laid on that side of the sleeve which has the 
wounded top It is a pretty addition tp braid the jacket and 
cuff, like I lg 8, with white cotton bi aid. 1 he same pattern 
is suitable toi cloth, bound round the edge with military 
braid, and with a row of the braid laid on straight round it 
To got the pattern, fisst draw it on paper, and measure 
ft to tH« right number df inches, thus Take the length of the 
back 14 niches, measure this onpaper.make a dot at each 
end, aad daw a hpe between Then take the width across 
the shmiMert tp| mchev* Only half the pattern of the back 
1&wanted, Htord&fatffeasurf 54 inches from the one side of 
the fast line, a# inches down it Four inches down it, xpea- 
* sure a» m<fhes the same way, making** dot. These are the 
dotted lines shown m Ffg 5 at d and ke Throe inches from 
the bottom, it measures one ipeh at H. It wiy now be easy 
to draw a line jfior the shape of the jacket from dot to dot 
marked eh the paper. <■ < 

The ptajj-hodifes, flannels, sued white petticoats for boys 


nod gnis at this eady age are put alike,.therefore 
the directions wc have already given will suffice for 
both. The shirt for a boy bis keen described The gull's 
chenpsc is but AupUar to thp*p wore bychitoren of four 
years old, and already illustrated, but of course rather 
huger, 1 he wijte piqud picket we have described can be 
wonkcitlier by a boy or gnl, and also can he made tn silk, 
velveteen, doth, velvet, or of any latvcy material «* 4*tt« 
with the frock. The patterns for the lew frock body and 
the high body are equally useful for boys who wear frocks 
at that age , but their bodies are not sloped m the side 
seams (laubaldi bodies are not suitable foi boys. Boys’ 
bodies are always cut straight at she waist, and not 
sloped Thcv may have a single tuck in the slurt to let 
down, but aie not made with fancy lucks, Neither are 
the shuts or bodies lammed 111 anyway unless with a welt 
straight down the front and luge buttons in it, or a 
slanting tnmming bi ought from the b.ft shouldci in an 
oblique \lmc to the edge of the skijt on the right stdt 
Tins in ly be a mitred welt with buttons, .1 bnud tnmming, 
ot an embroidered muslin (Fig y) Coat sleeves, such as 
iu m nle foi the paletot, suit bo\ s best, Then high bodies 
are piped with the same inatenal, and Square and loose at 
the waist liic tuff*' of th< Jeeves do not button, but 
slipqvu tin. hand The skirts aie shoitu than guls, but 
quite as full At the w lut they are sot into a numbu of 
fine, regulai, equal box pleats mrmnP on* way ill jound 
the waist Our next dcscnption will be of a kntckci 
bo<kei suit foi vboy 

Tumi ft t a Little Boy! of ix,wtth 0* without Kind n 
bockcis W* will suppose this mide in speckled biovn 
tweed, but pi ucl or any fancy mattual may be u*td Ihe 
takes two widths, seventeen mi bee Jong Stitch 
these togethei 1 '< siv mehej off one of the bieidths, 
before joining, to bung the front scam a little on one 
side At the back, do not run the scim all the way 
up, but lenc six and a fruit inches open Hem one 
side quite n irow, and tlip othti half an inch wide I'ass 
ilie wide Scam over the piriow, ind stitch it across the 
skirt, where the division*commences Make a hem at the 
bottom, two and a quajftu mches wide Ova this put a 
low of blown military braid, halt an inch detj Lay half 
the shut on the table, ind the braid with it, slightly tum 
the biaid down ; then tack u 'Ink the other half also, 
and 1 iotl> hem it nqatly at both edges It must be put on 
quite eisily, neither lull noi jjhaggtd To foimtheband, cut 
aow 1 the stuff, ifbt . cross, twenty five inches long, and 
citjiu four wid<* 01 in two pieces, each two and -a-half, 
aid jo icd. The slyit is set at the waist in a number of 
inch and ct-half deep ¥ pleats, all turning one way, and over¬ 
laying ont anoth*>i‘lather butter than half an inch. They 
go the same way all tound. One edge of’the band » set 
onsto this, it is then turned over,doubled,hemmed down, 
thd ends sewn, ind a couple of hooks and eyes set on. 
(See Rg lo) ' ^ v 

With this a Waistcoat 1S worn, of the same material. 
From A to B, m Fig ll, is twelve inches , the peck, five 
and a-half m the curve, thd line above the armhole, M 
to >, six and a-half, below the armhole, j to o, seven 
and a-hai(; at the waist, xj to u, seven and a-half» 5 to 
F, threeand o to c, six inches. The back cin be made 
pf double grey Unmg, or lining lined with flannel, or of 
jean. The back j,Fig. 12) ^mn^sures twelve inches from* 
to 1 , from L to M, six, inches, at\beJjneufr ‘ 
arms, N to <x six inphes, at the line betweenjhCTKl 
jp to Q, five. T*vp nieces of twqpd are cut like Figs. 13 
Take these to line the front of tho jacket* form 
edge down over the right side, jedh front* and pi 
the wawteoat With jeandar limns hfre the rpf 
front, putting the edge^pf the jean aver the, far - * 
it on, the seams having ,«fcn ton fast, aeil , 
turned inside. The back is also hnmL Ttoabk T ._. 
etytjh fronts all roqnd the edge ana nhek thq 
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aniodi -from the edge. • Place at the extreme edge, bat 
not beyond, I military braid like that on the skirt 
Make six button-holes one side, - and put buttons on the 
other. At the tjack, two bma 4 straps and a buckle are 
pat on.' The strap is sewn to the back before the sides 
are seamed, to give it strength. It is #lso-stitched all 
round. (See Fig. ta.) This is used to draw the waistcoat 
to the-figure. It is made of double jean. 

•Over the waistcoat a Jacket is worn. From a to a (Fig. 
l$)»is *4} inches; the'line above the shoulders, K to K, 
tainches; the line below the shoulders, c to 11,11 inches; 
and from q to D 6 } incites. It may be seen that the back 
is .in three pieces. *The sides measure 8 inches under the 
asms, H to I, and 3 inches wide, from u to r, being, with 
the exception of the curve at top, straight. The shoulders, 
JFto F, measure 54 inches. Fig. 16 represents the front. 
The front measures above the arm, a to u, 84 inches; 
below Use arm, c to d, 84 inches; and where the pocket 
is, £ to F, 7l inches. The pocket is sewn in before the 
jacket is lined. The jacket is faced down each side of 
the front with tweed 3 inches wide, put on as the wa ; st- 
coat is faced, only that was not quite 2 inches wide 
Shape it like Fig. 16. The doited line in Fig. 16 shows 
how it is used. Cut it by the jacket pattern first in paper. 
Stitch the scams of the coat together before lining it. 
Stitch the lining, which is of a thin jean, together, and 
lay it on and .fine it as described ior the girl;,' paletots. 
The pocket comes between the jacket and the linmg. 

The iuncr side of the Sleeve is a straight piece 
(Fig. 17), and measures 12 inches long, from a to n ; the 
curve at the back, from c to D, 15 inches. • Both pieces 
are alike, except in the Curve at the top, from A to C. 
Line, and put them m like the paletot sleeves. Run a 
military braid all round the extreme edge of the jacket 
and pocket, and neck. Trim the sleeve like it. The 
pocket of this jacket, be it noticed, is inserted between 
the tweed and lining. 

Over this a Coat is worn, in tweed, likcyFig. 18. For the 
back, a to JB, 16 inches. The line at C is 12 inches light 
across ; at l), 15 inches ; at E, 18 inches. A little bit is 
, sloped off at each side below E, from E to k, and left 
open at the seam. The shoulder, X to C, 5 inches, and 
l) to F, 9 inches. For the front (Fig. 19) measure 
9J inches, (1 to H; 11 inches from I to j, and H to It 

15 inches. Round the entire neck icj inches. Round 
off the corner, K, to match th% back (Fig. 19). 

The sleeves'are the same shape as tjjc jacket sleeves, 

16 inches in. the curve, ctohjit inches on the straight 
side, A to B; 4 $ inches across the wrist, is to n; 6 at the 
top, a to c. A false piece of the tweed is tacked on the 
coat from N to M, covering the point (at h) and all 
(Fk, 19). It is laid on With a raw edge on the right side, 
ana stitched ; neatly turned in and hemu^ed on the wrong 
side at the inner edge. ' Cord the fronts at the shoulders 
and side seams, and then* stitch them to the back. Cut 
jwo pieces for the collar, 12 inches long and 24 inches 
wide/Csee Fig. ao). join one to the neck, and then join 
both* the seatps inwards, at the neck. Turn them, to 
mdH upright, like X X in, Fig. 18 and o in Fig. 19 ;.tack 
them together, leaving the raw edges. Turn up the edge 
of !the jacket ail round, on the right aide, and tack it. 
,Thg,seams are left open a little way at the bottom, Put 
a ‘braid %U round 1to the open part of the seams, covering 
the ^mhtjilCed over, and run a braid round the 
eclbtf an.!*he wMn of the pointed piece which turns 

the dotted Unas from « to P (Fig. 19" The pocket 
is tyadpnOf ope place of tweed and one of lining, run 
• toxother^ turned the other aide over, and stitched, the 
Y,a lime larger than the lining, *> that 
ed wi|h raugedfes on the right side of 
* can be stitebi by the tweed side a 
shown by the dotted'Hhes "at Q 
l1$ madcap,the tweed of the pocket 


to do this. ' The dotted line shows the shape of the 
pocket. Braid laid round (he pocket-hole covers the 
raw edges. The , armhole is corded round, and the 
sleeve inserted in the usual manner, the seam an inch 
behind the shoulder seam. Braid straight round the cuff, 
three inches up it. There are three wooden buttons and 
three button-holes, seen in Fig. 19, on both sides. Put on 
the braid strongly on both edges, inside and out, front 
•o to K, including the'point. The cord is mn with,* 
the tweed itself turned over it, not a piping, x X- id 
Fig. 18, and o, in Fig. 19, show the collar, which is after¬ 
wards put on as above directed. The point O to P in 
Fig. 19 is double. A piece of tweed die shape oft Fig. at is 
cut for the lining, bound in at the edges, but left loose 
from o to v (Fig. 19). 



THE DRESSING OF DINNER-TABLES, &c. 

THREE modes of laying out a dinner-table are practised 
in the United Kingdom. The old English way, in which 
the tablecloth is removed after the cheese afed the dessert 
are'set on the bare mahogany; the French way, in which 
the table-cloth remains to the last; and the Russian way, 
in which the dessert is set on the table at the time of 
laying it out, and loinains permanently there throughout 
the meal. This last arrangement, the Diner dja Rune, 
is growing id favour, in consequence of its plcgance and 
its economy both of expense and trouble. An objection 
to it is that it cannot always be carried out on a very 
small table and vn a small dining-room. It is admirably 
adapted for large dinner-parties, official banquets, public 
fesuve meetings, and tables d'hote ; but is not always 
suited foi a snug party dining together, either in public 
or piivate, at a table of modebt dimensions, around and 
outside which elbow-room is scanty. 

One fault of the old English dinner was the immense 
multiplicity of dishes which every dinner-giver was obliged 
to produce. I n the olden time, the table, at each succes¬ 
sive course, had to be covered with a set number of dishes, 
\Unch served for ornament rather than for use,'as it was 
impossible to taste onc-tliird of them. It was hard work 
! foi a family to have to cat their way out of the leavings of 
.1 dinnci party. The mistake of overloading the but of 
fare is much easier to avoid now than it was forty or fifty 
\ ears ago. English dinners, since that time, have passed 
through u senes of radical teforms. The leader of the 
movement may be assumed to be the late police magis- • 
tiate, Walker, who, m his “ Original," strongly urged mat 
it was possible to dine well off a very few dishes. The book, 
which contains both instruction and amusement, is still 
well worth referring to. The modern fashions— of substi¬ 
tuting the white table-cloth for the brown mahogany a» 
dessert; of decorating the tabic with the dessert and 
with flowers from the beginning ; and of carving joints at 
j side-tables and handing the dishes round— grcaBy relieve 
! the dinner-giver of the temptation to display ostentatious* 
masses of fish or meat. 

Another fault was the break and the disturbance caused 
by the removal of the cloth after, cheese and the setting 
on the dessert. Conversation was* interrupted; and the 
thread of pleasant discourse, once broken, is hard to be 
mended smoothly and neatly. The host and hostess 
were on thorns lest cadi dish of fruit should miss its 
place or fail to find its appointcd|S^t\er opposite* Much 
of the interruption caused by such changes is avoided 
by the French and Russian plans. 

With the white doth, before the dessert is attacked, a 
sweep round with the crumb-brush. is rapidly performed. 
The cloth wit! be kept still more spotless for dessert, if the* 
.portion of it occupied by the mates only is covered with, 
'napkins, to be removed at the dose of dinner, leaving the 
under-cloth itself unsullied white; Of course, none of the 
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standing dishes of the dessert must set foot upon these 
temporary napkins. ‘ , 

According to either mode, the plate of each guest is 
franked with at least three glasses; a tumbler, beaker, 
at beer-glass, for malt liquor or wine and water; a large 
at claret wine-glass; and a smaller or port and sherry 
glass. All these arc now made of luxurious forms ana 
materials. A champagne-glass, when that wine is given, 
* completes the goodly quaternion. The dinner-service, 
porcelain or China, will depend on taste and means. A 
plattd dinner-service, though costly at the outset, has the 
advantage of never being broken. Wc once knew a plated 
dinner-sendee which was calculated, after a course of 
years, to have more than paid for itself by avoiding 
.breakage. On each guest’s plate, or beside it, there is, of 
course, a «. n ner-napkin. In a modest French establish¬ 
ment, a table laid without a napkin for each person would 
be considered as incomplete as a bed without sheets would 
be here. Napkins are tilings to be taken for granted, 
•bout the presence of which there is no question. They 
may be folded according to fancy, placed on the plate with 
A roll of bread inside, or stuck m a fan-shape into the 
beer-glass j.but some prefer them laid on the {date, or 
table, with no manipulation. 

As we shall devote a separate article to this portion of 
our subject, we refrain from entering into it more fully 
in our present paper. 

At dessert, p coloured finger-glass to each guest, purple, 
green, pink, or blue—by alternating colours you get a pleas¬ 
ing effect on the white cloth—is a good old custom. These 
glasses are not merely a pretty ornamental addition, but 
they are really useful. However neatly a person may eat, 
sugary sweets and juicy fruits will leave a trace on the finger¬ 
tips: not to mention asparagus, smelts, peach or apple 
fritters, or gingerbread cakes, if handled when eaten, which 
is perfectly orthodox. Shrimps and other crustaceans, 
which also arc allowed to come in contact with the finger 
and thumb, betray the presence of saline elements. Now, 
it is uncomfortable, to say the least, for a youug lady to 
draw on kid gloves, or sit down to the piano with clammy 
fingers. A finger-glass remedies the inconvenience! The 
'hand may be dipped the napkin slightly wetted and ap¬ 
plied to the lips ; and that is all, according to our code of 
etidufcttc. A refinement is to supplv the finger-glasses 
with tepid water, mixed with eau-de-Cologne. 

One marked feature in the English and foreign styles 
of dining is the place respectively occupied by cheese. 
iVife us, it is the .bouquet, or finishing-touch of the dinner 
—Continentals make it the pcail of the dessert. The 
fourteenth of BrUlat-Savarin’s twenty aphorisms is, " Vn 
dessert sans frontage est uue belle a qu’tl manque un 
ceil "—“ A dessert without cheese is a beautiful woman 
who has lost an eye.” Cheese appears, at dessert, not 
entire, Uke our Stiltons and Cottenhams, wrapped in their 
snow-white napkin,'but in slices, or portions, covered by 
bqB-j (lasses -, because some of them, as Rochfort, Brie, 
and Marollcs cheeses smell so strong as scarcely to be 
pleasant to impressionable noses. 

In the Russian mode, almost all the carving is done at 
a side-table. A dish is, placed on the table for a few 
nfcanents to be looked-at while its predecessor is being 
eaten, and then removed, to be dissected and distributed. 
Nevertheless, at private dinners an amiable hostess will 
take the opportunity of serving the soup herself to each 

S est by way of wtiMIffe. And when the carving is 
nfi at side-tables,rand the viands sent round, the lord or 
<lady of the feast should distribute at Jeast some one dish 
with their own hands (which was TJulpyrand’s constant 
practice) as a graceful proof of their hospitable intentions, 
and to save their dinfiei 1 from bearing too grfcat a resem¬ 
blance to n table d'Mte. As only one dish is brought for¬ 
ward at a> time, each guest 1* famished wife a bill of fere, 
to take, or wait for, what he likes best The hors d’auvres 



—radishes, pickles, olives, shrimps, sardtoes. anchovies, 
sliced ham, tongue, or sausage, Sec. Ac.—are smp4Mtd up 
and down fee table, adding to its ornamentation, to-be 
taken at will in the intervals of serving; A waiter Is 
ready at hand with salad, for those who choose to eat« 
with their roast. * * 

A French dinner may be served either in courses; or Of/ 
set on the tabic at once, the hot things on chafing-dishes; 
or in successive dishes, as just described. The last is the 
most common modem practice, especially fof small friendly 
entertainments. The cook, not being distracted by having 
to send up a multiplicity of things at once, is aide to give 
her undivided attention to the finishing off of every indi¬ 
vidual dish. Nevertheless, the simultaneous plan of serv¬ 
ing has - --* ’- --' ■- 

summer, 

sample, wc give the following 1 

the dessert being on the table from the commencement i 

Dessert b la Husk. Strawbeiries and Cream. Cherries. 

Biscuits. Cheese. Mixed Sweets, Ac. 

COURSES. 

Vermicelli Soup. Madeira. 

Fowl Stewed in Rice. St. Emilion Claret. 

Braised l.eg of Mutton. Samphire Sauce. Burgundy. 
Sweetbreads (White). Dutch Sauce. Green Peas. Sauteme. 

Roast Loin of Beef. Salad. St. Esfephe Claret. 

Little dustards in Pots, flavoured with Curafoa. 

Dessert. Bognolles. Champagne. 

Coffee. Liqueurs. 

Peaches, apricots, apples, pears, and other choice fruits 
of like dimensions, look well, laid each on a vine-leaf wife 
its side upraised, qp as to form a sort of partition between 
each fruit. If you have flowers upon the table, take care 
that they be m vessels of a shape not liable to be upset 
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GARDEN FURNITURE AND DECORATIONS. 

Harden Chairs, Seats, and Tables .—It is our inten¬ 
tion in these artistes to shew how garden .furniture may 
lie constructed lgith some degree of taste, and be made 
to harmonise with the general surroundings of the 
place wherein it may be situated. We shall treat of rustic 
chairs, garden seats, and tables, and shall commence 
by showing how the ordinary square furniture commonly 
in use may be rendered more suitable in appearance 
and effect, without entire reconstruction. 

In the first place, some few tools will be required. 
These are mostly such as we’have described in other 
articles belonging to this section of our work, and are* 
usually to be found in every household. In their absence 
however, the amateur would do well to provide hingpif 
with a cheap set of good tools, such as the Messrs. 
Moseley, ,df Broad Street, Bloomsbury, sell under the 
name of fee Household Tool-box. The first toed required 
is a short, stout-bladed hand-saw, such as is ordinarily * 
used for rougher work. This should ttt kept very sharp, 
and be “set” wide—that is to say, so that 'th^Untafriaoe 
by its means iff very much wider than fee thickness of fee * 
blade itself. This is important; because, unless thii be 
attended to, in cutting wet ^ood» such as fee bfenfihea 
of trees, fee grain closes up *<iy quickly, and will gpeqfrfiy 
fix the tsaw, and occasion its breakage. A hammer of*, 
medium size, and a wooden (jnallet, wiu also be necessary. $ 
Resides thett, a couple of strong chisels should be pVWlifed * 
—one of an Inch and a half in width, and one of an fesdk 
Gimlets and bradawls, of .various sires,'and a fhvwrdeglp.' 
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Tat tbtvc-fneimoned tools having 
will he well for the amateur to select an 
<dd ldtdheu chair upon which to com¬ 
mence operations, as it wit! he much Caster 
for him to decorate a frame already put 
together than to construct the fiamc itself. 

A good square, old-fashioned chair will 
be the best to fee*In with—-one similar to 
that, part of which is shown in Fig. i, will 
do capitally. 

Jf ow collect a quantity of small branches 
of trees, of about one inch in diameter These ma/ be 
of various sorts, or altogcthtt of one kind, according to 
taste If the colour and textuie of the bark is varied, 
many very pretty effects may be produced by working 
them into pattern 1 *; but, perhaps, it will be best for the 
beginner to limit himself 
to one, until he has ac¬ 
quired some Ifttlc skill in 
the use of the tools., The 
nest operation is to cut 
off the selected branches 
mto lengths of ibout eight 
mchc'- If the baik of 
the vi ood seif < t< d tie 
thm, and tolet iblv mooth, 
tins may be done with a 
sharp hatchet or large 
knife , but ft saw is alway s 
the safest When a good 
quantity is thus provided, 
of suitable length and 
thickness, these will require splitting longitudinally, m the 
manner shown in the sketch (Fig. 2, b) , or, if the wood 
be of larger diameter than one inch, it may be split 
into several poitions, as at A A good sharp, heavy 
Jqiifc will be found tbc mc^t useful implement foi this 
sc. If the wood * * 


or wet, it can easily be forced up quite dose fenough for 
the purpose; and any little projecting portions preventing 
this may be removed with the knife, taking care not to 
remove the bark where it would be seen. Each piece of 
wood shotM be carefully bored with the bradawl, and 
Secured at %>&& tends. If \t he desired to disguise the 
Original lines and shape of the chair, the end® of the 
y be allowed to remain below the mil, 
dotted lines of Fig. i,and cut to Hie 
after they are fixed, by means of a* 
harrow saw, called a turmng-saw. 

When the rails are eoveied as above 
described, the legs of the chair may be 
operated upon in like manner.acxccpt that 
the wood will reqpire cutting to a some¬ 
what different-form, m order to meet at the. 
external edges. The form of joint at these 
points will be that technically known as 
“mitreing” Each piece is cut to tut 
angle of forty-five degrees, as shown at 
Fig 4, and the ends thus cut, being brought together, 
form an unbroken line In work such as that we are 
describing, no very great accuracy of fitting is necessary, 
and the mitres may easily be rut with a knife or chisel 
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freshly cut from the 
tree, it ft ill work very 
easily; but if not, it 
should be vyell soaked 
in water over night. 
The next thing will 
be to trim up all the 
beat pfoces cut with a 
,sharp knife, taking 
rial qaorc io remove 
,the sharp»knots 
red whcic the 
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qtpafler, jshoots have 

erownirom the branch, . . _ 

tbqse would be very l«u>le to test the di css of the person 


actual de- 
lowtjt rid of 



i,« leave no intervene 
i may be seettj but if J 


be gteen, 


ly easily' 

will be to cut one piece to a rough 
approximation of the re¬ 
quired angle, and 'secure 
it t-mpoiarilv uith a 
biad, while the oilier 
parts aie fitted thereto ; 
when all may be secured. 

The legs being finished, 
the scat and back of the 
chair may be proceeded 
with These may be 
covered with strips of 
wood in one length, if 
required, but a much 
more pretty effect will be 
produced if they are 
worked as shown in Figs. 

5 and 6 For the ‘eat, the best plan will be to round 
the ends off, as shown in Fig. 7 ; but for the back, it wiR 
look bettu to mitre the ends into the pieies used tor 
covering the edges 

When the whole of the chair is covered, the work may 

be varnished with one 
or two coats of the 
best “ oak varnishJ 
But btfoie ibis h done, 
thr wood should be 
allow ed to become 
thoroughly dry; and, 
thi sopemtion,it should 
be borne in mmd, is 
only suitable for work 
exc< uted with smooth - 
barked woods, which 
have some natural 
colour and gloss. 

, A vei y pleasing use 
may be made of what an “alledtiak banglet, that is, the 
smallei branches, of the oak. They are procured without 
bark, which has been removed for the purposes of the 
tanners 1 hey are grotesque inform, and when varnished 
make very pretty rustic work; okt „their shapes arc too 
eccentric to permit them to be used ifhgcometrical or any 
intricate patterns u nor can they lie split, the wood being, 
too hard and knotted. The) ate best adapted for 
ornamental, fcncA, arches, 01 trellis-work, to be covered 
with • reepets, or the backs, legt., and anus of the lttafo 
fustic of rustic chains. When this ftrtlworkis finished, the 
tyro may safely proceed to larger and more fotriOWe Vfosk 
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ANIMALS KEPT FOR PLEASURE AND 
PROFIT.—THE HORSE. 

BREEDING AND BREAKING. 

Sire and Dam .—In commencing this part of our sub¬ 
ject, it will be well to state at starting that, with two excep¬ 
tions, breeding is not a paying concern. The two excep¬ 
tions are those whose limits do not extend beyond two 
certain classes of persons—the racing man and the 
fanner. Breeding racehooses may pay, and under some 
Modifications it has paid very largely of late years. There 
•is now some stagnation in the market, which arises from 
causes into which we need not go yet The other is the 
Agricultural or cart-horse, which pays because he is cheap 
to rear, and earns, his own living at an early period of his 
t existence. In this resffect he is like the racehorse, which 
’begins to work at two years old, though up to that point 
he is a very costly and uncertain luxury. Our present 
business is not with either of these in particular, but with 
those general principles of breeding and rearing which 
pertain to the more ordinary kinds of horses. These 
principles will be found' generally applicable, with differ¬ 
ences which may be pointed out as we proceed. We 
begin, then, with the choice of sire and dam, although we 
might go back one generation, if it were practicable, 
because the qualities of horses sometimes lie dormant for 
one generation, and as assuredly come out in the next. It 
is something like gout in the human species,Vhich is Sub¬ 
ject to the same intermission. But this is not often prac¬ 
ticable. It is not always in private stables, except in the 
case of thoroughbred stock, that the breeder knows the 
pedigree of his marc, or the qualities of her sire and dam. 
In fact, it is very seldom that he does so.„ 

• Hereditary Ailments .—Never breed from a sire or dam 
which you know to be unsound or. of bad-constitution. If 
you do so with your eyes open, you know the risk you run. 
There’is scarcely an infirmity to which horses are liable 
which is not hereditary. Curbs, spavin, bad feet, broken 
wind, roaring, blindness—all these ills and many more 
’ will descend from parents to progeny, as well as conforma¬ 
tion and general weakness lof constitution. Where even, 
as in the case of roaring, the disease is the immediate 
result of bronchitis or influenza, or bad management, 
beware lest the offspring inherit atendency to the infirmity 
which has previously existed in the parents. Some have 
even gone the length of saying that the results of accidents 
and hard work may be transmitted. We are writing from 
experience, and nothing that we have ever seen justifies 
£hat statement. Horse-breeding is so interesting an occu¬ 
pation, that many men enter upon it only because they 
have a paddock and a horse and, above all things, a 
favourite old mate. Now it is this love for the old mare 
that spoils it all. The stallions arc usually selected for this 
Sgrvice with reference to their constitutional and formal 
excellence, but there is not a corresponding care in the 
selection of the mare. The one is of quite as much con¬ 
sequence as the other. There is a great falling-off in 
l|&cks, hunters, and harness horses, in comparing supply 
with demand, and some of the fault consists in the defects 
of the half-bred mares. 

Of the sire, we should regard above all things his com¬ 
pactness of form, his combination of power with quality, his 
.obliquity of Shoulder, and depth of “ barrel.” The external 
farm is mqstfrequcntiy transmitted from him. There is no 
necessity 'for great size ; indeed, for general purposes of 
saddle Or harness, it should be avoidctC The modern sys¬ 
tem of racing hafjucnt more indifferent horses into the 
provinces than formerly, and therefore some knowledge 
'of their performances on the tut % 'and of their ante¬ 
cedents as to pedigree, constitution, and soundness is nc- 
oeSsary, and some judgment must be exercised when you 
hum what you wish, to breed. The selection of the mare 
.iievennpwx difficult. She should be long in carcase, with 


roomy back ribs, and yet low on the leg. She is apt to 
transmit her moral qualities, so that, weakness of constitu¬ 
tion, irritability, and tendency to vice should be avoided. 
The foal wilialso inherit probifely her paces, her endurance, 
and courage, all which should be looked to. An endeavour, 
too, should be made to counteract defects in the one by vir¬ 
tues in the other; but we do not advise violent contrasts, 
which are sure to spoil the virtues of bath. Tq give de¬ 
cided advice on this point is impoasible, and arguet an 
impertinent superiority to natural claims,’ The fact is 
that the foal inherits from both parents form, constitu¬ 
tion, disease, and moral qualities. It is impossible to 
separate them entirely, or to assign them universally* end 
there are hundreds of contradictory proofs which our own 
experience supplies. 

Of Age .—The old marc, again, is a source of much 
mischief. It is no great advantage that horse or mare 
should have seen their best days, though unfortunately it 
is too often the case. Hence many disappointments. 
The produce will be better than that of those that never 
were good, but not half so good as they might have been, 
had they been begotten a few years earlier. There are 
plenty of proofs of this among racehorses which have 
been run off their legs early in life ; the offspring fre¬ 
quently inherits the weakness of a decaying constitution. 
A mare can be bred from at three or four years old, but 
it is far better to postpone it. It should not be tried later 
than her fourteenth or fifteenth year, though there are 
plenty of instances to the contrary, especially among the 
slower breeds of horses. The sire is at his best from eight 
to twelve. 

Management of mare and foal goes a great way to¬ 
wards the success of this undertaking. If the mare be 
sent to the horse about May, she will throw her foal in 
the April fpllowing—an excellent time for reaping the 
benefit of the succulent young grasses. It is far better for 
her that she should be worked regularly and well fad ; and 
this in a moderate degree may be continued up to the very 
time of foaling. We ourselves inadvertently rode a mare 
with the Pytcnley to nothin a month of her time without 
any misadventure, though we do not, of course, recom¬ 
mend such violent exertion. Too much cannot be said in 
favour of good nourishment, which is a preventive to many 
possible ills, especially to that of slipping or slinking the 
foal. This may happen about the fifth month of gestation, 
and when it has once happened it is very likely to hap¬ 
pen again. After^foaliiig, she should be provided with 

§ ood pasture in a well-warmed spot, with every accommo- 
ation in the way of shelter. She should be fad with 
corn night and morning, exclusively of her grass. Economy 
at this time is a fata! error. You may wean the fdal 
when he is five or six months old, and he cannot be too 
well fad, if you expect him to be of any use. Whether he 
will pay for feeding is a question : there is none about his 
paying for starving. 

At this time, if he be a eolt foal, the operation which 
converts him into a gelding should take place. It must 
be ranked under those operations which are always 
entrusted to professional hands. Thetb have been jtwo 
or three methods of performing this, and it need not 
hero be further enlarged upon. If the colt* be small 
and mean in his crest or fore hand generally, it may be 
postponed with advantage a month or two longer^ But 
usually this will be found to be the pr^icr jperioe tor its 
performance. ’ **:>. 

Handling the foal should commence at a very early, 
period. The mor$ he is accustomed to the voiceatta hand 
of man, the less will be the difficulty of actual breaking. 
For this purpose ’a headstatt should be put upon if bn, 
which way be well done at the finfa of weaning, 
care that it be not too loore, as, in the scratching of Jiis 
.ear with his hind foot, or any one of thtf numerous tricks 
he plays in rolling or lying^cown, he will possibly gep hji 
«» 
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foot inside it, add seriously injure himself. ' Everything in those large establishments which we do not here con- . 
that is donetto him now should' he done with the greatest template. The principles and method we shall give will 
kindness, and the more gradual approaches are' made to be therefore the plainest, and such as will enable the owner, 
him the better. He should never be entrusted to a man of to overlook the process rather than personally to interfere 
bad temper ; permanent ill may be wrought in a moment, in it. . 

for a horse’s memory in such matters is very tenacious. The , first point is a good mouth ; and, supposing the ( 
Celts are by nature exceedingly mischievous, and play horse to have been constantly handled, accustomed’to the 
should be avoided, as it is liable to result in tricks which headstall, and to have been led about, it will not, be difficult 
may give great trouble to cure* lb W/ him. The bit used should be perfectly plflift snd 

FetdiHg.-rP&xt separation from the dam, the foal should smooth—not too large—and incapable of hurting th* 
in a short time he turned agai” into a paddock, and at mouth. It is usual to attach to it some keys or rings mw- 
«x months old his teeth will oe strong enough to nip the colt to play with. We prefer otfrselves that this 
the short grass* As there may be not a sufficiency of smooth bit should be curved, forming a segment, and not 
this, let him have bruised oats twice a day, and boiled straight, .as has been hitherto frequently adopted. The 
bran and carrots. Up to the age of two years, it is diffi- main object is that the mouthy should not be hurt, and 
cult to overfeed on dry food ; after that, unless the exercise that the bearing, when reins are attached, should be equal 
and food go hand in hand, inflammation is likely to go to on both sides of the mouth. The surcingle and crupper 



COLT PREPARED FOR '* LOUNGING**’ 


the eyes or to the feet. Wherever the foal is turned out, 
care should be taken that it ean have shelter as well as 
food : the fences surrounding the padUock, of what kind 
soever, should be free from rough nails, splinters, or such 
things as can tear or lacerate the foal, which is s*rc to 
gallop about For the same reason, there should be no 
Seles in the ground. That the paddock should be,level 
is not so desiraole, as the young things learn to use their 
legs and muscles with greater freedom oa ^inequalities. 
Homes will go out of their sheds in all weathers ; but, 
when you can do so, prevent them from cold, and espe¬ 
cially, from cold rain. Warmth is a great assistance to 
food*iiwpbAirimg symmetry and size. 

, Browing to Saddle*—: Thi* process, having been begun 
tar «ariy handling, will be exceedingly gradual - the more 
so the better. The actual lessons to be taught should begin 
when, the colt is from eighteen months to two years old ; 
ftere is no greater mistake than postponing this. He 
gets strength and docility at* the same time. For a 
T—mmf i mteriy inexperienced in these matters, it will be 
toapflly to a professional breaker w few grooms 
scan be trusted to go through the whole process, excjpting 


should be put on. After two or three days, the reins may 
be fastened loosely to the surcingle or girth ; they should 
be tightened daily very gradually, so that the colt, iiren- 
deavouriog to shirk the bit, will bend his neck. *This is an 
essco ti al in all horses, and none are pleasant to ride or drive, 
and not often safe, which have not been taught to bend to 
the rein. After he has been led about, and has beedme 
accustomed to this, portions of harness, and the dumb- < 
jockey— i.e., the two pieces of crossed wood which repre¬ 
sent the rider—should be placed upon his back. Some 
have tried bags weighted with sand, and tied down so as 
to represent the legs of the horseman, to which he soon 
hecomes habituated. After this he will not fear the saddle, 
but will allow it to be put upw> his back and the stirrups 
to dangle below. The weight that-yjll be brought to bear 
upon him at first mounting must be'vary gradual in deed ; 
and, although a* fight usually takes place—not urnna- 
diately, but sojn afterwards-rif the horse’s head be not 
let go, and no violence or punishment be used, in a few 
days he submits. * It cannot be too strongly urged .that 
1 neither punishment nor harsfuuss of hvngMagt should be 
permitted in these early triads. Every master’ll eyes and. 


fastened loosely to the surcingle or girth ; they should 
tightened daily very gradually, so that the colt, iirten* 
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, earttoould be fepefl tochtfrk this n «’servant at once: 
Firmness is quite compatible with gentleness. 

Wheh thorough ddge has thus been taken off, lessons in 
tlfettiadmustbqgiiu The«c»t shoutd fee toffy accustomed 
to tht objects he j» likely toinett wh^. At first he is sure 
t©;be*toy fef things he has not saea before, especially when 
atfeoni^ialt# by the rattling of. wheels. It he be now 
'hurtted- pasi wm, ; or ! |®aifis»S,i(i any way, his fears 
increase.' Sec that your gr»tirt ! endeavours to give him 
dtotfidence by talking to hfra and patting him; or, if 
afeR, .do it yourself. Let die colt look at the offending 
dtfpQjkag and repast the same toingy listen daily to 
the' tome apises. Ndtof let him be punished for any- 
tiding but vict or obstinacy, and then only when he quite 
understands what it'ls fo% Before 1 speak of “Lounging” 
thd bedt, as •*; necessary part of his educaticn, let me 
gfye-bhe p?ecejpt wb«;h tt will be easy to remember and 
to follow: Do not give a breaker £z 2s. to perform in 
onefortnight what ought, if properly done, to take at least 
twieethe time. 

Lounging a young horse is an important part of horse- 
breaking. It is a means of exercising him without a 
rider, and of making his paces to' a certain extent. Its 
great use is for teaching the canter, the walk and the 
trot feting best taught by exercise in straight lines. We 
append a sketch of the colt as prepared for “ lounging,” 
p. 375: The breaker, standing in the middle of the circle, 
directs the t movdments, keeping the colt nearly at the 
length of his cord. It will be seen toot 'fia-.'pifestoa* rfjfci 
exercised on his mouth, and by ibis means' he ^tarns to 
go evenly and within hinu$lf. “ Lounging’Vhnould be 
slow and steady—never hurried—-and when the colt has 
reached this stage good' hands and patience. may do 
all the rest [for nim. Every horse-master should look 
after these things hfenscML although,, many men are 
precluded from doing so ..by L'^at ■occupations, Our 
space here prevents us from. going ftsrther into the 
details. . )■>: V. ■*' ,•/- •;> * 

• Breaking to Harpeas naay be doop ih more ways than 
One, and each has its advocates. We have ourselves not 
unfrequently, with japd^ldmpered horses, put them at once 
into single harnesspad found tttem profirient after a drive 
of an hour or two. Such is, hovfp^er,not always the case, 
and, as. a general rule, it is safer tfe begin with double har¬ 
ness and the proper appliances. Let your horse stand 
fi>r an hour in the harness. You must have a brtiak;—' 
along carriage, with a high box, adapted for this Irina, of 
work—and a very steady old horse as a companion and 
gtftde to the young' one. The old horse must be put in 
on the near side,^and be sure that the harness is strong. 
A breakage at starting has been the ruin of more than one 
promising young home. He must have a halter on his 
bead, and a man whose sole business is to attend to him. 
Qafffel is again the great desideratum, and he should be 
Mntost imperceptibly .attached to the pole by the pote¬ 
st me. - The reader must excuse a conventionality or two, 
at these expression swill be explained when we come to 
sjrtfldt eLMtttess and its parts. The inner trace should 
•then fee .fastened, and afterwards the outer. The horse 
is .ttatf. 'fdtof When the reins are crossed and buckled, 
let *feim stand. Then $te*w up the*pole-strap to its 
TgUt length,’ taking care that the reins are buckled 
•at toe cheek***#., at the top ring—-and let the trap be 
started at'a tobtfe pace by the break horse: The slower 
msA shorter the tout letocar the better, and the chances 
afwfenato' in favour your success. Let the turning be 
done 1 fey the fereaJa'norse, with the assistance of the man 
avtoe ccitfs head. In'tour or five lessors, if nothing un- 
toWdsdecctfrS, hewlllfee tolerably safe. * . 

•'Theta are;certain vices connected with harness, as 
pfe^Mdtoub^Und bcStfajp.;: They and their remedies, 
sfetflslefc'to we ctos to speak of the vices .of the 
featse to irt pngper tinier \ atprowntwc have mid enough 


on toe general principles of /breaking, which was all w« 
proposed at this time to da ' ■ «■ ; 

Ifjt be decided to put-toe home at tmee into stoker 
harness, itshould fee done with considerably snore caution, 
as tfee horse will haVe to start himself—always the great 
difficulty -with young horses. They have a way tif jump¬ 
ing ^forward, and, finding themselves suddenly: Checked^ 
become irritable and impatient. The gig or single break 
should be high, the harness strong as before, with the 
addition of toe kicking-strap. The shafts should belet 
down verygCntly into toe tugs, which should be open tilt 
the upper side, and, if there is any disposition to jibbing-* 
i.e., hanging back—the gig should be pushed forward vety 
cautiously, so as to relieve the shoulders without touching 
his hocks. You will then proceed as before, slowly and 
cautiously. If he takes to lying down, it will be your 
duty to sit still till he gets up again, according to orthodox 
authorities. It is easier in double harness than in single, 
but wc scarcely think it worth the trouble. Le feu tie 
vaut pas la chandelle. 

The other method by which a horse may be made 
to bear harness quietly, is to put him into a team between 
two others, in a light harrow, wagon, or plough. Wc think 
the latter too heavy. If he tries to pull, he finds the 
resistance too great; if. he leaves it all to the others, he 
gets no lesson in draught. . r , 

The one thing the abov^plauwill do will be to accustom 
him to Phams and rough barnese dangling about him, 
and if the lebsojvfee upon gratia he will not be frightened 
by the noise.Of the wheels behind him. However, as a 
rule, there is nothing that answers better than beginning 
with double harness. 


COOKING.. 

CalW'HEad. 

Calf’s Head , Plapt Boiled,-— Calves’ heads are sold by 
butchers in two very different conditions—viz., skinned 
and unskinned, with. the hair completely removed by 
scalding, ^Xhe latter state jjs indispensable for making 
mock-turtle soup; calf’s head A la lortuc; hashed, or 
rather stewed calfs head, and other ways of serving it 
at company dinners, and is well worth the extra cost. 
A scalded head, with the skin on, has generally to be 
ordered of the butcher beforehand, especially as half 
’a fine head is sufficient for a small family, and he has 
to find a customs? for the other half. True, the two 
halves can be cookecj, in different ways—one boiled, 
&c., the other made into mock turtle. But many people 
do not care to have too much, even of a good thing,. 
Whether the whole is taken or not, the head is halved, 
the tongue being equally divided between the two por¬ 
tions, as also the bifein. On a scalded head the ear is left 
in its natural position, .erect; the eye also remains entire 
beneath the lid. From a skinned head we always have 
the eye-ball removed, simply for the sake of rendering , it 
raor% sightly. The iris and crystalline’lens are. not thg, 
eatable parts, and, whether cooked or uncooked, are»iro 
ornament after death. The edible .portion, ..one 'Of the 
epicure’s tit-bits, lies ,deep in the socket of the;eye* and.ife 
not injured by the removal of the poor calf’s ogling 
apparatus. On receiving a calf’s headufealf or pfepfej 
take out the brain ; throw it into cold wafer for l«Htr; 
after draining, throw, it,into* boiling salt and water*, Anjj 
let it boil gallofifog a quarter«of on hou£. Theatset'it 
aside. You will ,.have asked the butcher, to remove the 
internal cartilage of the nose# toe other bones rejnajp, 
to. keep toe head;in shape ; tne halved tongue is alsolpft 
in its place. In all westkcr%calfs head-issbest isooked 
as fresh as convenient; in summer ospeeialfy, dtdax?; »»# 
dingercwe; .during hand weaUm talte^preeaatioas-tiiw 
prev^pt its getting frozen. . After, toe above preparation 
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and trimming/put thc-faead.into a pail of cold water; 
wash it well by hand, inserting the fingers into the cavities 
of the interior. Then pat it into fresh cold water, .and 
leave it there **o draw out any blood and mucilage that 
may remain adhering to it. When you want to cook it, 
put it firm into a large boiler three-quarters full of warm 
{not scalding) water, with a handful of salt in it. Skim 
Carefully. When no more scum rises, and the' water has 
boiled tor five or ten minutes, take out the head, lay it on 
a dish, throw* away this first water, rinse and wipe out the 
boiler, and set the head again in it on the fire in water 
which, this-time, may be hot Should more scum appear, 
remove it as it .risks. After one good boil up, let the head 
simmer gently until enough. This will take from an 
hour and a half to three hours, according to size, &c. It 
is clear that a small skinned head will take much less 
time to boil than a large one with the skin on; the latter 
addition requires both more time and more gentle 
simmering, to cook it well. A calf’s head should be 
thoroughly done, without being overdone: you ought to 
be able to help it in slices ; it should not fall to pieces. 
When done, lift it carefully out of the boiler and lay it, 
cheek upwards, oh the dish, without making a mess of it; 
in which you will be assisted by previously binding it 
with broad tape. You can either serve it in that way, 
quite plain, or you may smear its surface with beat-up 
egg, dust over it bread-crumbs or biscuit-raspings, and 
brown them nicely under a hot salamander. This will 
not take more than two or three minutes to do, and will 
greatly add to the style of its appearance. In any case, 
it will be accompanied by • 

Brain Sauce. —You have already set aside the brains to 
cool, after a thorough boiling. Chop them up, but not too 
small, with a little of the calf’s-head boilings. Make a very 
small quantity of melted butter. Heat up the brains in 
this, with pepper, salt, and sage-leaves minced very fine. 
Chopped parsley or chervil may be added, together with 
a dessert-spoonful of vinegar or lemqp-juice; or with a 
portion of the brains, you may make 

Brain Cakes.— Mix the chopped brains into a paste, 
with flour, pepper, salt, butter, and minced sage-leaves. 
Make these into little cakes, half an inch thick, and the 
size of a florin. Dust them outside with flour, and either 
fry them or brown them before the fire in an American oven. 
With these you may garnish your boiled calf’s head; 
they are even more appropriate with calf’s head A la tortue 
ana hashed calf’s head. 

Fine Herb Sauce. —On the Continent, this is the most 
common accompaniment for boiled calf's head. Chop 
together very finely parsley, chervil, and chives, or spring 
or small seedling onions, allowing the parsley to pre¬ 
dominate. These arc the regular and orthodox herbs; 
you may also add to them (and we think it is an im¬ 
provement) some aromatics, as common thyme, lemon 
thyme, sage, knotted marjoram, or sweet basil, if you 
i can procure it. Put these into your sauce-boat, and 
pour over them enough vinegar to fill it a little more 
{fail half full, at least an hour before the sauce is 
w&tted, In order to extract the flavour of the herbs. 
With cold calf’s head (and sometimes also wjth hot), oil 
is eaten in conjunction with this fine herb sauce, which 
will bie seen to be a modification of our mint sauce, with 
the sugar omitted. 

CajfarNhur d la Tortue {Turtle-wise).— This very 
aretentfaia and apparently elaborate dish is by no 
means difficult, to prepate' so as to 3 b good to the 
palate— and it really is good. 

Jfcq subject of decorations, by which it appeals to 
'th&.eye, is a matter -which will depend upon f our own 
said the materials which* you have at hand. In 

• these .you are allowed a tolerably wide margin, and it 
will hesttsnge if you cannot master some <f than. 

• Procure a large calf's hefld ; scald with the skiq, on f 


m 

prepare it as directed for caMVhead plain boiled 1 ; make 
brain cakes with t:ie bsains: Boil it, as-abefve directed, 
till it is tender enough to’ allow you to take all the .flesh 
entire away from* the boneS. Keep the flesh sO removed 
in handsome shape, retaining the tongue in its place 
beneath, to Help to plump it up. Set it aside. For con- ' 
venience it may be brought to this stage of forwardness 
the day before. Take a stewpan, large enough to hold 
your boned calf’s head. In it brown some flour in butter, 
Dilute h with just enough of the boilings to warm up the* 
meat in it. Season with salt, 'pepper, grated nutmeg/q 
little cayenne, and a bumping wineglass of Madeira^ 
Brontd, or Marsala wine. Mix together, and put the calfs 
head in, basting with the sauce while it is warming up. 

The meat when dished hot# and covered with this 
sauce (to which a little tomato sauce is a correct addition), 
would be calf’s head A la tortue, in its simplest form. But 
no cook would think of serving it without sundry and 
miscellaneous trimmings, some of which arc to be heated 
up in the sauce at the same time with it, and some not; 
the latter being merely laid upon and about it as garnish. 
With the sauce you may heat up and serve button much- 
rooms ; olives, peeled from off their kernels ; brain cakes; 
gherkins,; forcemeat-balls, composed of anything you 
choose ; hard egg-yolks; cocks’-combs, real or artificial; 
cocks’ kidneys, idem ; nouillcs ; sliced truffles ; sweet¬ 
bread ; dice, &c. On and about the head you may place 
fried eggs, one for each guest; slices of fried b^ead, idem; 
fresh-water cray-fish in their shells, idem {these, in case of 
need, might be replaced by prawns); little stars, half- 
moons, and buttons, made of puff-paste, varying in size 
from that of a sixpence to a shilling, &c. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

Chairs .—If these are cane-bottomed, make cushions as 
described for the box; cover with velvet and edge with 
fringe. If cushioned, it is merely needful to re-cover the 
cushions. If the backs are shabby also, merely add 
canvas covers comfortably stuffed with flock, if there are 
no cushions, and tie as well as tack them on. Make entire • 
covers of brown holland, like frocks, for the chairs, and 
bind with scarlet worsted braid. In this way a parlour, 
a boudoir, or a bedroom can be made to appear elegant, 
especially if the latter has a silk patchwork quilt the pre¬ 
vailing colour to correspond, a monogram in tty; centre, 
and a deep velvet border like the hangings, edged with 
fringe. Crimson, antique blue, or green is the colour. <o 
select. Crimson looks best of all, and next to that the blue. 

Looking-glass.—It the looking-glass frame has become 
very shabby, take out the glass and the board at tlte back; 
tack a strip'of canvas to eaph of the four sides, beginning 
with the two upright sides. Fill all the irregularities, Jbst 
enough to level them, with flock. Strain the canvas over, 
tack it down ; next do the top, and lastly the base. 
Afterwards cover it with velvet, and set a row of gilt- 
headed star nails around both the outer and inner edges. 
Replace the glass and back. Great care must be taken 
not to touch any part of the back, of the looking-glass 
with the fingers, or the qtusteilver will be removed.- 
Another way is to have a wooden frame made as for 
the fender (page 361), and then at a wholesale glass 
manufactory purchase a sheet of plate-glass. Take 
your frame there in a cab and. get the glass secured in. 
Furniture-pictures look very Well ■{umished in thfe same 
manner. ' V. 

Side Tables .—The plan recommended on page 361 may 
also be applied to the covering of small found tables 
which are* common, or have become shabby with long 
use. The tops of these may be of deal, covered wffca 
’the cotton velvet or cloth in the way there described, 
with fringe and star-headed gilt ttfiiis, &c^ *as shewn 
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of course, be placed inside and out 


% are very shabby, 
vet, but the tacks 
kind, us they will, 
sight Cheap deal 


Tiie Green Borecole, or* Scotch Kale.~-Tht Mam are ®C 
a bright hght->green colour, deeply lobed«bpt not very 
wide. The margins of the leaves are So closely curled, 
or platted, as to widen the margin of the leaf three or tout 


boxes may in the same way be converted mto quite times as much as it would measure if a quartet ©f an mch 
ornamental and very useful pieces of furniture I tg, 2. of plaiting were taken away all round the edge. The 
OUomaus.~—Apair of ottomans may very well be placed part used is the crown or centre of the plant, cut off so as 

to include the leaves, which do not exceed nine inches m 


one each side of die fireplace, or one tmdci the window. 


Boxes. of any kind come in use for the coustrui turn of length. It boils very tender, and is very swept and deli' 
'ottomans, hirst cover the lower pait of the bo* all ovei cate, provided it has been duly exposed to frsst. 
with velvet, cutting out the place ovu the k( \-hok, and Purple Borecolt, or Brown Kale .—This differs from the 
nailing it well down. Nail the velvet secuiely under the other in being of a deep puiple colour, becoming gieencr 
box, then caver the lid entirely Ti\ a woistod frmge, as the leaves enlarge Yet the veins and ribs still remain 
P* lc ® 5 d, uccordm, to depth, all tound the edge purple It is more hardy,fbut less delicate in flavour, than 
of the lid by means of sfcar nails 1 ht funge corns the the lormer, and when boiled the purple colour disappears, 
space left for the lock Another way is to covci the box German Kale, o> P/own Kale —This is a \aiiety of the 
as already named, turning the edge of the velvet over green kale, but dlff< is in its leaves being more pointed 
made and underneath, and nailing some and longrr than the others, but then 

Ifood white calico on the bottom, with margins not so plaited , yet they are 

thfe edge turned in, and also lining the conswleiably so, which gives the plants 

box with calico Make 1 cushion, the sue a fringed appearance, but not so tich 

of the lid, of canvas Cut the lower part and beautiful as the uuc Scotch kale 

the sue of the lid, and the upper 1 ugei, t= T'-J The chief difierencc is that this attends a 

to admit of sailing it. Tull it a little to greater abundant c of sjaouts than tin 

the lowei m running them togcthci Stuff ^Ha|daV other, after the crown h is been cut It 
well with flock till quite hard 1 hen iix is disposed to grow Lilly < onsequtntl} 

it to the box by tacks Cover afterwards ought to be nlantul e.ultei than the 


with, velv et ^nd fringe, as before desci ibed A 

Ihe box with a thick, canv is covci will M 

tiavel well, and be a great tomfoit to the A 

owntr in ettange place b T o preseivc it M 

Ik tter, put lust a calico and then i can m 

vas, or Ameucan . loth, roui 

Whitewashing Walls Sulphite of J jjaS&m 
baryta has been strongly rccotnmcndcd 
as a substitute for lime m white washing * ij 

wplls. Its advantages are said to be ’ *«i*^*-' 

numerous. The mode of using it is as *> 

follows,—Four ounces of glue arc soaked 
for twelve houis m tepid watei, 
and then placed, until boiling, in 
a tm vessel with a quart of water. 

The vessel being placed in water, 
as m the .usual process of boding 
glue, the whole is then stirred until 
dissolved Six or eight pounds of 
sulphate of baryta, reduced to an 
impalpable powder, are put into 
another vessel; hot water ts 
added, and the whole stirred until 
it has the appearance of milk of *'< 

lime. The sizing is then added, 
and the whole stirred well together, and applied in the 
ordinary way whilst still warm. 

Qsmdtsed Stiver.-* Silver ornaments may be oxidised 


margins not so plaited , yet they are 
conswleiably so, which gives the plants 
y-jayfejfefr a fringed appearance, but not so uch 
&JS 3 Bgttgk and beautiful as the uuc Scotch kale 
The chief difierencc is that this aliends a 
greater abundance of sjaouts than tin 
other, after the crown h is been cut It 
§|||§|ii« f * is disposed to grow tall, consequently 
ought to be planted e.uliei than the 
F othtis, as the pioducc is in propoition to 

a its length m stem It is somewhat 

F haidiei than the Scotch kale, posse .sinj, 

■ rfiearly the same taste when mellowed by 

■ host, othqiutfse it is lather better 

lht Hundred - headed Labbagi —This 
* -'"V. g*o" s thiee foot or more, and branches 

out from the stem like a fan, tongued- 
pCTwPr shaped and entire, being nairowu than 
1 "** any of the othei kinds This n> best 

‘ knqwn to tlic agriculturists, as bung 

giowa chiefly foi cattle It is mon- 
hardy than ahy of the former, 
but its flavour is much infeuor 
rhe Egyptian Kale I his 
greatly resembles the Swi de 
turnip v<hcn it has iun up to 
head, it having a very thick stalk 
and rising about a foot above the 
{Hound The leases uie narrow, 
geneially having, at the lower part, 
pne strong indentation on each 
side. They arc of adaifc green, like 
those of the Swede turnip, and 
much lesembte them m flavovu. 
Ragged Jack —This grows close to the ground, and 
in spnng grows up stiong fiom the sides and crown. 
1 lie leaves are very much cut or divided on the edges. 


*. srr. 


i)ssuust<l Suvtr *—*^Silver ornaments may be oxidised Hit leaves are very much cut <^r divided on the 
°» ft brownish tint by the application of a solution of sal ^hich are marked with small obtuse $trratures This 
aowtowac. Equal parts of sulphate of copper and sal is seldom grown anywhere but m farmers’ arid cottage 


ammoniac, dissolved m vinegar, form a better mixture 
.than sal ammoniac alone. A slightly warm solution of 
sulphate of potassium gives to silver a fine black tint 


HOME GARDENING. 

IHE VEGETABLE GARDEN (continued). 

SoreeUe or Kak.-TShx s is a plant of the Brassic% oler- 
acca tribe. There^pfe seieial sub varieties, all of which 
hgve large open heads, With curled, wrinkled leans, and 
are of a -more haidy oonstutufion than mbst of the othei 

kittaLs .mU.aI. - ’Ll »L_A . A .1 __._ 


0 ardqps 

The Jerusalem Kale very much resembles khe prtf* 
ceding, both yn habit and growth. The leaves ate long, 
with sevci ol'indentations, and the edges are serrated, but 
not deeply; the upper surface being of a purplish colour* 
the under one a pale green, and the vuk, inclined, to a 
pink colour It 19 very hardy, and when growwkt ap¬ 
pears of a dmgy purple. This is not considered fit feu* 
use until spring,® when other greens hate ceased to be 
food, and hence it is a kind that should be cultivated m 
every garden, if only to a limited extent, * 

The Mj/tehesfer Kale, like the preceding, grows 


a aomawha* difficult 

1 


d thoroughly. 


margin. «Tj»e vh<d 
to ehtyt in spring. 


: plant appears purple b e fore it beghtf 
It is, m vur opinion* ** valuable ns * 
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any of the borecoles,Joeing very hardy ; and remaining, 
as it docs, lqfe in tlie-spring before it comes into flower, 
it eats very* sweet 

* Melville's improved variegated Borecole or, Kale .— 
This is the qjost beautiful of t|ie whole family, the colours 
almost defying description, ranging as they do from 
alrqost,a black, purple to the palest pink, from the deepest 
prpngp to the most delicate straw colour, fflom the 
darkest, bronze green to the palest imaginable green, and 
almost every mcntionable hue. It is an annual of dwarf 
habit, and hardy, and when grown in collection would 
beat many a bed of choice flowers. Therefore it has the 
double aclvanta^ of being handsome as a garden orna¬ 
ment, and delicious as an edible, after you have feasted 
your eyes, as it in reality is. All the sorts are propagated 
by seed, which may be sown at any time, from the fyst 
pf February to the end of May, with litc exception of 
the Manchester kale, which should be sown the first week 
in August, atici transplanted in September for the latest 
spring crop. The future culture of these plants generally 
•should be carried out or managed as follows:—When the 
seedlings are ,an inch and a halt high, the strongest plants 
should be drawn out of the seed-bed, and pricked out into | 
other beds five or six inches apart, well watered, and die re ! 
remain for four or five weeks, when they will be suiMciently 
strong for final transplanting in May and up to August. In 
transplanting always be guided by the w either rather than 
tlie season, taking advantage of showers, if possible. These 
should be planted in open compartments in rows, two and 
a half feel asunder, for die first summer planting, and the 
later <;rops two feet, and so on ; setting jhc rows nearer 
each other ns the season advances. They must be watered 
immediately after dinting, to settle- the soil to the roots, 
and tills watering must be continued in dry weather. In 
order to employ land to the best ad vantage—a nd this should 
be the first consideration of every landed proprietor, 
whether liis means be large or small -plant between the rows 
of early beans and potatoes, which will be ready lobe cleared 
from the ground by the time these plaflts will icquire hoe¬ 
ing. In this case, as soon as the potatoes and beans are ripe, 
have the crop gathered, and dig over the spaces between 
the plants, that is, where the former crop stood, and place 
the soil round and about the stems as much as possible. 
We have al way s found this practice to answer well, inasmuch 
as by this means an extra crop is obtained. The ground 
between the rows should be hoed over once or twice a 
week in order to destroy wedds, as wetkas to draw earth to 
their stems, which will be found to encourage their growth 
in the production of large full heads in the' autumn and 
winter months. In October it is i very good plan to take 
the plants up with as much soil round about their roots as 
posable, removing all the lower leaves, and immediately 
replapt them in a sloping direction, about eighteen inches 
apart, covering; their stems quite close up to the leaves. 
By doing so tlie crowns of the plants will be close to the 
ground, and when snow falls they will be all the sooner 
covered from the severity of the frost, and thus be pre¬ 
served over the winter until spring. When all danger of 
frfst is aver, set them erect again, by taking hold of their 
heads and (hawing them up straight, pressing them down 
with £he foot at the same time to keep them lA that posi¬ 
tion {• they will .then sprout out from the top to the* bottom 
df the stem, These will be fit to gather as soon as they 
have Been *®d the heart is the pari to be gathered 

for'tf. iff although every sprout is eatable. Those contem- 
fliating saving seed will d%well to attencUto the following 
hints. T-hft seed of more than one sort seldom can be 
saved the same year in the same garden, on account of 
accidental impregnation, by bees, the wind, and otfier 
causes, no plant being more addicted to sport than this. The 
seed when once saved true, dill keep good for.scveral years. 
* therefore, if the garden be large, one or tw§ sorts, may he 
Jpjjfed every year in rot4tion,J»ut in a small garden it would 


be folly to attempt to do so. If, as we have said, you have . 
room to save a little seed, you must in the autumn or spring, 
select some of the .best and truest plants, and plant them as 
far distant as tbogarden and other circumstances w&l show. 
All loose arid ragged leaves should be cleared wway, and 
the plant inserted to the head, and at about double the 
distance they stood before in the plantation. The; seed 
will be ripe in August, when it may be gathered, dried, 
and threshed out, • and after being exposed to the air a 
few days may be put up in bags for use. We do odt 
advise any small grower to save his own seed, unlese*Tor 
novelty’s sake, as good seed is now to be had so reasonable 
that it is not worth the trouble. 


THE TOILETTE. 

III.—DISORDERS OF THE HAIR AND THEIR TREATMENT 
(continued ). 

Hair Dyes.— Those used for the production of a Hack 
colour contain, as a rule, either a preparation of silver or 
lead. When lead compounds are used there is danger 
lest their continued application cause serious symptoms. 
The lead may become absorbed, and induce paralytic symp¬ 
toms, such as arc noticed in what is known as “wrist-drop,” 
The silver compounds act in virtue of the property they 
possess of being turned black by the action of the air. 
Certain vegetable juices, such as those of the^ walnut, the 
lye of vine branches, pyrogallic acid got from nut-galls, 

1 arc likewise employed. These black hair dyes are used in 
the liquid state, aud when they rapidly change the hair, 
they are called “ Instantaneous Hair Dyes f or when more 
slow in action, “Atmospheric Hair Dyes.” Now all the * 
dyes that contain nitrate of silver or caustic, stain the skin 
as well as the hair, if they come in contact with it 5 hence 
care must be taken to use them only to the hair. Those 
who dye hair are therefore careful to avoid touching the 
skin of the head, or apply pomatum to the scalp, so as to 
rotect it from the dye. It is first necessary to wash the 
air very thoroughly with soap and water, and dry it before 
applying the dye, which latter must be kept from touching 
the skin. We will describe in a moment now this is to be 
actually carried out. Most people now prefer lead-dyes 
because of the disagrceableness of staining tlie skin, with 
these preliminary observations we will give the recipes for 
several black dyes. 

Instantaneous 'Hair Dye. — The .hair is to be 
moistened, after being cleansed and perfectly dried, by a 
solution of nitrate of silver in water, in the proportion 
of 1 part to 8, and then after a few minutes it is to 
be brushed over with a weak solution of hydrosulphuret 
of ammonia. 

Eau d’Afrique .—Two solutions are-used herfc . The 
first is made by dissolving go grains of crystallised ahmte 
of silver in two ounces of water; the second J»y mixing 
3 drachms of liquor of potash, 7 drachms of hydro- 
sulphuret of ammonia, and 1 ounce ©I water. To, dye 
the hair, brush it over with No. i solution by means of 
a tooth-brush, but do not touch the skin. Then in ten, 
minutes dilute No. 2 solution with 5 ounces of water, 
and brush that over the hair.. If die skin is wetted wipe 
it dry with a piece of rag. Arrange the hair after washing 
it gently over with warm water, and leave it for a few hows 
untouched. . . ' 

The above details we give fpr those who are determined 
to experiment upon themselves, but we strongly advise our 
readers to use, if they wish to dye thJ^tJufeq a preparation 
devoid of silver, and. the following may be s#ed whhoigt 
danger. It consists of two solutions as in. the shove ailwr 
dyes:— , > . _ ; 

No. 1 is made by mixing together eight grains of bicMo. 
ride of mercury, two drachms of'spirits of trine, and ten 
ounces of water. This solution should be brusheathroogb 
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the hair (after the latter has been cleansed} for several days, 
and then No. 3 should be applied. 

No. 2 is made by dissolving half an ounce of hyposul¬ 
phite of soda in four ounces of water. * 

N.B.—The amount of mercury is too small to do any 
harm, in addition, to which the compound used is altered 
by the No. 2 solution. 

The formulae we have given are those available when 
the whole hair needs a thorough dyeing. We now append 
thp composition of a pomade which can be used so as to 
p/oduce a more gradual change to a black colour. 

Nitrate of silver...1 part. 

Dilute rgtric acid . 2 parts. 

Iron fditigs .2 parts. 

Mix, and let them remain for Tour or five hours; then 
add them to 2 parts of oatmeal, and stir iu 3 parts of lard 
and then scent it. 

If in consequence of the liability to staining of the skin 
by the silver ayes, they are found to be difficult of use, one 
of the lcsS active lead .dyes may be had recourse to. The 
Chief ingredients in the more generally used and more 
largely advertised black dyes are lead and sulphur. The 
following is aTiquid dye containing these two elements : 


Acetate (or sugar) of lead 
Flowers of sulphur ... 

Glycerine . 

Rose water . 


60 grains. 
60 grains. 
i.j ounce. 
6 ounces. 


This lotion is one which used to the hair daily for a week 
or two will take away all greyncss, and turn (he hair to a 
jet Mack. It must not be applied to the skin but only the 
hair, lest the lead be absorbed and do mischief. 

Some writers advise a pomade made with bismuth, but 
this does not act well. If.persons will dye from greyncss 
they had better chance the use of the last given recipe. 

A dark-brown colour is given by using a solution of 
prussiate of potash with a mordant of sulphate of copper; 
and light hair is dyed golden brown by the employment 
of the following solution :— 

Cold Dye. 

Solution of perehloride of gold ... 2 drachms. 

Water.1 j ounce. 

This if to be brushed through the hair. 

Thinning and Loss of Hair. —We now come to consider 
the important question of loss of hair, the causes that lead 
thereto, and the remedies to be used in order both to 
prevent the evil, and to promote the re-growth of hair in 
place of that which is lost. Now, loss of hair, varying in 
degree, may be a congenital peculiarity—with that we 
shall have nothing to say. It may likewise be the natural 
corlSequenoe of advancing age. This is, of course, a 
natter of. every-day .experience; but the instances in 
which the reader is most interested, arc those in which 
the hair thins, or is lost absolutely, over a greater or less 
extant,of surface prematurely, and as the result of disease 
.or disturbance of the proper nutrition of the body. It 
may be asserted, without fear of contradiction, that the. 
growth of the hair is retarded by any cause which leads to 
Tebaity, and promoted By anything that tends to give 
tone to the system. This is the rule—indeed, it must be 
within the, experience of most persons that the assertion is 
true, and individual peculiarities are but exceptions proving 
the rule. We shall speak of thinning of the hair, first of all ; 
then, of complete jpnfof hair over a certain limited extent 
of surface ; and, lastly, complete loss of the hair of the body 
. or of different regions, such as the whole spalp. 


HOW TO MAKE TEA. 

*> . 

The Scotch do not say “ to make tea,” but “ to infuse the 
tea,” which is more correct in every respeett Good tea is 
an infusion,* not a decoction. By bothng the tea-leaves, 
you get from then^a bitter principle, ana you drive off the 
delicate, perfume of the tea. For this reason, the teapot 
should never be kept hot by letting it stand on the top of a 
cooking-stove, over a lamp, or where it is likely to be made 
to boil. Excessively bad tea is made in some parts of the 
Ccntinent by people who do not know better, by putting 
a small pinch of tea into a large kettle of water, and letting 
it boil till they have extracted all its coiouring matter, in 
which they think the goodness of tea consists. A metal 
teapot is better than an earthen one, and the brighter it 
is .kept the better is the tea. Rinse the teapot with 
boiling water, l'ut in a bumping spoonful of tea for each 
person, and one for the pot. Pour over it just enough 
boiling water to soak the tea. Let it stand a few minutes, 
and then fill up the pot with boiling water. Do not put ip 
carbonate of soda to soften the water and make tne tea 
draw better; i.e., to make a wretched saving of tea, un¬ 
less you are in absolute poverty. The water, in fact, is 
softened by boiling, which causes it to deposit some of the 
matters it held in solution; witness the “fur” in long- 
used tea-kettles, and the lime which settles at the bottom 
,of many waters after boiling. 

A cup of tea is an excellent thing after any fatigue. Its 
refreshing effects may then be followed up by more sub¬ 
stantial nutriment. A proof amongst others (such as 
steam, railways, electric telegraphs, &e.) that the world 
is still in its infancy, is that it is scarcely two hundred 
years since tea came into general use. Pepys mentions 
having tasted tea for the first time in September, 1660 :— 

“ Tea—a Chinese drink, of which I never drank before.” 
Sir Kenelm Digby records, as important, the Jesuits’mode 
of preparing tea;—“ The priest that came from China 
told Mr. Waller (the poet) that to a pint of tea they fre¬ 
quently take the yolks of two new-laid eggs, and beat 
them up with as much fine sugar as is sufficient for the 
tea, and stir all well together. The water must remain 
upon the tea no longer than while you can say the 
Miserere Psalm Very leisurely ; you have then only the 
spiritual part of the tea, the proportion of which to the 
water must be about a drachm to a pint." 

In 1688, the Court of Dirccjprs of tne East India Com¬ 
pany, writing to the# agents at Bantam, in ,J ava, ordered 
them to send honVe one hundred pounds weight of the 
best tea they could get,; and the next year there arrived 
their first consignment of tea, in two canisters of one 
hundred and forty-three pounds and a half each. Before 
that date, namely in 1671, tea had already found a 
doughty champion in Cornelius Boutekoe, a Leyden 
doctor, who vauntetl tea as a panacea against all the ills 
that flesh is heir to. He pronounced it an infallible cause 
of health, and thought two hundred cups daily not too 
much even for a moderate drinker. The Dutch East 
Indiji Company is said to have made it worth his while to 
uphold that opinion. There are sundry and divers “tesft* 
made from sage, camomile, ground ivy, hawthorn, black¬ 
currant, side, and other leaves. They are ptisanes, or 
herb-drinks, and may be taken in obedience to tnedicql 
advice, or drunk by hypochondriacs, who, must be jlways 
dosing themselves with something ; but tlfey «are and 
never will be tea —“the cups that cheer, but‘'not ine¬ 
briate." The Russians (who* certainly drink the best 
tea in Europe, obtained overland from China) as a rule 
prefer their tea with something which does inebriate 
m it. V * • 





ANALYTICAL INDEX 


Abscess, Description of, 303. 

Abscessed (CU&nic or Cold), Milk Ab¬ 
scess, Particmars of, and Treatment, 332, 
*53 i Figure, 253. 

Administration, 91. 

Ague, Particulars, Symptoms, and Treat¬ 
ment, 303. 

Aitch-bone of Beef, see Beef. 

Alabaster, How Clean, 253. 

Albums and Scrip-books, Making of, 130; 
Figures,. 129. 

Alum-baskets and other Ornaments, 
Makingipfi 263. 

Amwsememjs, Household. —The Ball 
of Woof Shadows, The Messenger, 
Magic Music, 127, 128: Prussian 

Exercises, The Courtiers, The Dumb 
Orator, Speaking Buff, The Shop¬ 
keepers, Twirling the Trencher, Pro¬ 
verbs, 159, 16c ; Forfeits, 163, 164; 
Novelties in Toys and Tricks—The 
Siamese Link, 1 The Chameleon Top, 
The Obedient Ball, The Magic Bottles, 
191, 192: Forfeits (continue:/), 202, 
203 i The Newspaper, The Picnic, The 
Conch, The Traveller, 238, 239 ; Im¬ 
promptu Romance, 251 ; Card Games, 
261—263; The Game of Whist, 278, 
279; The Game of Whist (continued). 
Comical Combinations, Acted Changes, 
3 * 9 , 3 *o; Acted Charades (continued). 
Pantomime Charades, 347—349. 

Anacharis alsinastrum, 63 ; Figure of, it. 

Anagallis, 82. 

Anchovy Sauce, Making of, 324. 

Anemone, 82, 132. 

-, Single Garden, Growing of, 81. 

Anemones, 60, 162. 

Animals Kept for Pleasure.—Tme 
Dog, 11—13, 60 -62, 76, 77, 106— 
i<», 204, *05, *66, 267, 308, 358. 

Animals Kept for Pleasure and 
Profit. — The Horse, 295—299, 325 

• — 37 & 

Animals Kerr for Profit.—Poultry, 

30—3a} The* Feeding and General 
Management of Adult Fowls, 46—48; 
Itlcubation of Poultry, 05, 96 ; Poultry, 
121, 122; The Rearing and Fattening 
of Chicken1&-A47, 168, 169; 
Dhckg and Geese, 169, 170; Cattle, 
188, 189; Poultry, 2^7—219; Cattle, 

• 228—230, goo, 31a 

Animals, Fresh Water, Selection of, fqj the 

.j^Aquariflin. 64. .* 

Annuals, ASitumn-sown, 6 ^ s 

f>—, Description of, 8a; Treatment of,%A | 

.Apbpldky, Syiflptoms, Causes, Treatment, 

aad^rApects, 318, 319. , 


Apple Dumplings ; see Dumplings. 

— Fritters, Particulars of, 67. 

—— Jam, Directions for Making, 22a 

-Jelly, Directions for Making, 220 j 

see Orange Apple Jelly. 

-Pudding, Baked, Making of, 28. 

—re Rolls, How to Make them, 55. 

Apples, Baked, for Children, 219. 

-, Baked (two recipes), Preparing and 

Serving of, 219. 

-, Dried, Directions, m 

-, Stewed, Particulars* and Serving at, 

219, 22a 

Apricot, 109. 

—■— Jam, Directions for Making, 221. 

AquarIFm, The, 17; (For the Window) 
Figure of, it. ; Bell-glass, it. ; Figure 
of, 18; Tanks for Fitting on the Out¬ 
side of Window-sills, 17; Figure at, 
it.; Hexagonal Shape, 18; Figure 0/, 
it.; Situation, Temperature, See., for, 
ik; Preparation of, it.; Fresh-water 
Vegetation, 63, 64; Suitable Plants, 
ik; Modes of Arrangement, 64 ; (with 
Rockwork and Fern) Figure of, it.; 
Selection of Fresh-water Animals, 64, 
69; How to Stock, 69; Names of 
Fish, it. ; Food for, it. ; How to 
Manage, it. 

-, Marine, 105, 106, 132—134 ; Light 

and Temperature, 105; Choice of Vessel, 
it. ; Water, it. ; Means of Procuring, it. ; 
Analysis of Water of the Channel, it.; 
Gathering of Objects, it. ; Figure of Tin 
Can, it. ; Figure of Net, it. ; Figure of 

* Rockpool, with Seaweed and Anemones, 
it. ; Figure of Shrimp, it.; Figure of 
Aisop Prawn, it.; Sea Anemones, it. ; 
Stocking of, 161, 162 ; Figure of, 161. 

Arabjp Husbandry, 301, 302, 344, 345 ; 
Figures, 344; Farm-yard Manure, 
Liquid Manure Carts and Barrows, 
Tables of Cubic Measure and Weight 
of Water, Table of Weight and Cubic 
Capacity of Liquid Measures, Table of 
the Number of Square Areas in an 
Acre of J^and, 'Liquid Manure Tanks, 
Succession *of Crops, Particulars of the 
Four, Five, Six, and Seven Course 
Shift of Cropping, 327—329. 

Arrowroot, with Milk, Making oil 235. 

Arteries, 9. 

Artichokes, Globe, 138 ; (December), 271; 
Particulars and Cultivation of, 272. 

-, Jerusalem, 272. 

Ash, Particulars and Uses of, 77, 78. 

Asparagus, 65 ; # The Growing, Dressing, 
Forcing of, &c., with Illustrations, 287, 
288. 

Assessed Taxes, set Queers Taxes, 

Assurance, Fae and Life, 2, } 


Assurance Policies; Mr Insurance Policies. 
Asthma, Description, Symptoms, and 
Treatment, 319. • 

Auriculas, 66. 

Arum (Calla paiustris), 63. 

Augers, 16; Figure of, 23; etc Gimlets. 
Axe, Particulars and Uses of, 137. 


B. 


Babies.—First Attentions, 10; Fitpt Feed¬ 
ing, it. ; Evil effects of Laudanum, 
it. ; Remedy for Pain in the Stomach, 
it.; Sleeping with the Mother, it.; 
Cradle—its Position, and Comforts for, 
10, 11 ; Feeding of, 11; Washing of, 
it.; Use of Violet-powder, it.; Water 
for, it.; see Children. 

-, Rickety ; see Children, Rickety. 

Babies' Long Frocks and Petticoats, Di¬ 
rections for Making, with Figures, 1*6 
—119; Materials for, 116, 218. 

Baby-linen, 11. 

Baby's Bill, 119; Figjires of, *17. 

—— Chemises, Making of, 34; Figures, 
33 ; Directions for Making, accom¬ 
panied by Figures, 88. 

-Cloak, Directions for Making, accom¬ 
panied by Figures, 88—90. 

House Cloak or Flannel Wrapper. 
Directions for Making, accompanied 
by Figures, 88. * 

-Flannels, Making of, 34; Figure,-, 

of, 33 - 

-Day Flannels, Making of, 34; Figure 

of, 33 - 

-Handsome Day Flannel, 35 ; Figure; 

of, 33 - 

- Rich First Frock, Making of, 35 ; 

Figure of, 33. 

-Frock, 90 ; Figure, 89. 

-First Gowns, Making of, 34 j Figures, 

33 - 

-Robe, Making of, IlS, 119 ; Figures, 

117. 

Bacon, Carving of, 198. 

-, Particulars for Marketing, 336. 

Back Windows: Wow to Shut out « 
Disagreeable View, 299. 

Baking Powders, Making of, 263. 

Ball of Wool (a game), 127. 

Balsam, 82. 

Balsams, 114. 

Bandages, 9; Figure of, 'S^AppIigatror. 
rff, 9; Figures of, 8, 9. 

Bjjidaging for Arterial Bleeding, 9 j-Figure: 
of, o. 

Barley-water, Making of, 234, 284, 

Barrow, Hand, Uses of, 137, 138; Figure 
of; 137. * 
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Baskets), Carden, Uses of, 1491 Figure 
■ of, ib. • 

Bathing Recommended, 46; Cold Douche,. 
ib.; Hot Baths, ib.; Turkish Baths, 
H.; Flesh Gloves and Brushes, ib.; 
Bathing wfien the Body is slightly 
heated by Exercise recommended, ib.; 
Signs of Bathing doing Good or Harm, 
t ,*« • it.; Rules for Bathing, ib. 

V— of Children, 46. 

> Baths, tee Bathing. 

Batter, Maying of, 37. 

' —— Pudding, Plkin Boiled, set Pudding. 

——• Pudding, Baked, with Apples, tee 
Pudding/ ■* 

♦ Pudding, Baked,” with Sausages or 
. Bacon, 37. 

Beads, 43. ” 

Bean, The Dwarf French, Cultivation of, 

.* 3 SS- 1 

Beans, 174; Cooking of, 182; Early, 
109. 

-, Dwarf Kidney, 139. 

-, Pickled French, Pickling &c., of, 

196. 

. Runner, 138, see Runner Beans. 

-, Scarlet Runners, 139; Sticking of, ib. 

•-, tee Broad Beans. 

Bedroom, The.—Blankets, Sheets, and 
Pillow-cases, Towelling, Russian 
Towelling, 346, 347. 

Bedroom Furniture, Particulars of, 155— 
157; Mattresses, Quilts and Counter¬ 
panes, Feather Beds, 285, 286. 
Bedsteads, 156. 

• —, see Furniture. 

-, Arabian, 183, 184; Figures of, 184. 

Beech, Particulars and Uses of, 78. 

Beech, see Copper Beech. 

Beef; how the Beast is divided, with Illus¬ 
tration, 261 ; Quality ol, ib. 

, see Roast Beef. 

., Aitch-bone : How to Carre, 256. 

—— Pudding, see Pudding. 

-, Ribs of, Carving of 7, 256. 

——* Ribs or Breast, Stewed with Vege¬ 
tables, 140. 

, Round: How to Carve, 256. 

-> Shin of. Soup, see Soup. 

-•* Sirloin of, 7; Serving of, ib.; Caiving 

of, ib. 

* - -Tot, 258; Dr. Dobell’s, ib. 

Beet, (39, 272. 

—, Red. Cultivation of, 356. 

——* White, Cultivation of, 356. 

Beet-root, Pickled, see Pickled. 

«,Beet-roots, 174,175. 

Beets, 191. 

Beetlds, 69. 

Bell-glasses, 113. 

•Bell-hanging, Particulars and Description 
of, with Figures, 180, 181. 

Barmy*, Dr., 162, 163. 

Bevel, Mitre, Description of, 50; Figure 

1 ^ 49, f 

Bilious Attacks, Causes and Treatment, 
_ , 334 . J 35 * 

IMs«sn&s* Causes and Treatment, 334. 

-—, or Bilious Disorders, including 

Jaundice, 350,351. * 

, fiirph, see Silver Bbth. 


Bit^ Cenfre-bit, Pin-bit, Counter. 

. i)lsCkbci*yJ(UU, Making of, 22a 
fila«E-cap Pudding, ‘see Pudding.. 

” —— /Currant Jam, Directions Jar Making, 
*29,221. 


Black Pudding, 104. 

-Thom, See Red. 

Blacking, How to Make; 313. 

Blankets, 346. 

— : —, Washing of, 299. 

Bleeding Piles, Causes and Treatment, 
3a , 

Blinds, 19 ; Fixing and Making of, ib. 

—)—, Venetian, 19. 

-, Spring Blinds, Venetian Blinds, 

Descriptions, with Particulars of the 
' Working and Fixing, 175.176} Figures 
of, 176. 

Blowing the Feather, 127. 

Boar’s Head, 150. 

Body, Unusual Heat of the, 41, 42. 

Boiling of Meat, 171. 

Boils (at Short Notice), '167. 

Boils, Particulars and Treatment, 253. * 
Boot-cleaning, 303, 306; Figure, 305. 
Boots, see India-rubber Varnish. 

--, see Shoes. 

Borecole or Kale, Particulars of the 
Many Sorts, 378, 379. 

Border, The, Culinary Art in, 5 - ll 
Bow Legs, Cause and Treatment of, 202. 

' Bowel, Lower, 8. 

Brace, Figure and Description of, 16. 
B-acket, Modcfljrig o£ 345 ; Figures, ib. 
Brad-awls, Description of, 16. 

Brain Cakes, Making of, 377. 

-Sauce, Making of, 377. 

Brass and Copper, Cleaning of, 222. 

Brawn, 130. 

Bread, Use of, 5; Making of, 3, 6; Cutting 
of, 7. 

-and Flour, Weights of, 284. 

—— without Yeast, Making of, 6. 

-i " ■ , see Com Bread. 

——, Barley, Making of, 6. 

-, Oaten, Making of, 6. . 

—, Rye, Making of, 6. 

-and Butter Pudding, without Butter, 

see Fudding 

-Pudding, Broken, Baked, see Pud¬ 
ding. 

Breakfast, 4. 

Bream and Roach, 341. 

Breathing Apparatus, see Bronchitis. 

Brill; How to Carve, 236. « 

Broaches, see Ryraers. * 

Broad Bean, The, Particulars and Growing 
of, with Figures, 330. * 

-Beans, 138, 139. 149 - 

Broads tabs, 132, 133, 134. 

Broccoli, 138, 139, 149, 174 . > 75 . « 9 °. 

(December) 271, 272. 

—— , see Cauliflowers. * 

-, Cape, 19a 

Broiling, 171, 172. 

Bronchitis and Croup, and Nervous Croup, 
83. 

-and Diseases oY the Breathing Ap¬ 
paratus, Particulars and Treatment of, 
IIS. 1" 

-, Particulars, Symptoms, &c., 339, 

36a 

Broth, Chicken, 235, 238. 

-, Hasty, Making of, 283, 

——, Mutton, 258 ; Another Recipe* ib. 

-, Pea, 311. * . 

-, White Veal, 238. 

-, Brawn Veal, 238. ‘ 

—— from Essences and Extracts of Meat, 

, Particulars, 311. * 

Broths, Generally; 2S3, 2345 Pot-au-Feu, 
254; Ratatoutile, tb. t 
—— and Soups* 238—260 ;* rah Soups, 
26a* 261. „ 


Broths and' Beverages, Invalid — Hasty 
Broth, Porridge, Gruel, Barley-water, 
"283, 284. 

Brown Sauce, see Sau<te, 

Bruises and Contusions, Treatment of, 52 

53 - 

Brussels Carpets, Testing of Qualify, 126. 
—— Sprouts, 174. 

Budding-knife, Description of, 149; Figure 
of, ib. , 

Buhl Work, Description of, 223. 

. Saw : its Uses, 49 ; Figure of, ib. 

Bulbs, 60, 66, 82, 109. 

Bull-terrier, see Dogs. 

Bullace Cheese, see Damson. 

Bullock's Heart k la Mode, Preparing and 
Dressing of, 120. ,, 

-Kidney, Dressing of, 120. 

Bunions, Causes and Treatment of; 201. 
Buns, Saffron, see Cakes. 

Bums and Scalds, Particulars and Treat¬ 
ment of, How to Guam against, &c., 

73 . 74 - 
Bustard, 15a 
Busts, 354. 

Butter, 160. 


Cabbage, Hundred-headed, 378. 

-, see Red Cabbage. 

-Plant, 272. 

-Plants, 175. 190 - 

-— Soup, see Soup. 

Cabbages, 63. 

Cage - birds : Thf.tr Homes and 
Treatment in Winter. —Keeping 
and Feeding of, 175. 

Cake, American White, Recipe for, 234. 
—Cheap, Making of, 27, 28. 

——, Good Common, Making of, 66. 

-, Egg Powder, Making of, 27. 

——, Johnny, or Journey (American), 
Making and Baking of, 28. 

-, Fried Bread (American), Making 

and Frying of, 28. 

Cakes, Little, Making of, 234. 

——, Raised Buckwheat (American), Mak- 
ing and Baking of, 28. 

.*br Buns, Saffron, Particulars of, 66. 

-, Sally I.unn, Making of, 28. 

Calandrima, 82, 

Calceolaria, 82, 114. 

Calf’s Cheek, Particulars and Dressing of, 
139 - 

—— Head, Plain Boiled, Particulars, Pre¬ 
paring and Boiling of, 376, 377 ; Brain 
Sauce, 377; Brain Cakes, ib. ; Fine 
Herb Sauce, ib. 

—— Head & la Tortue (Turtle-wise), Pre- 
Daring and Decorations of, 377; Since, 
ib.; How to Carve, 79, So; Figure, 
?a 

- or Sheep’s Liver, Sliced, Fried, 

Dressing and Serving of, 120. 

-liver, Stewed, How to Dress, Particu¬ 
lars of, &c., 119. 

-Liver Cheese, Dressing of; 12a 

Camel, Wild, 12. *» « m # 

■ — t Young, 12, ^ * 

Camellias, Culture and propagatitfei of, 81. 
Cameos, A Worn or two about.— 
Particulars and Values of Difleynt 
ifinds, 123. i. m t 

Canariensis, 113. 

1 Caydied Horehound, Recipe for Msiritg, 
291* r }■ • 

Case Broccoli, see Broccoli, ' * 

Capons, 13a *■> „ 
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Carbuncles, Particulars, 253. 

Card Games, ioi, 262, set Whist. 

Carnation, set Tree Carnation. 

Caroline, Queen of George II., 8. 

Carp, The, 340; Figure, 341. 

-, Stewed Whole, 340, 341. 

, Golden, 69, 

-, Common, 69. 

—, Prussian, 69. 

Carpenter’s Bench, Construction of, ioi; 
Figures, ib. 

Carpenters’ Joints, see Joints. 

Carpentry, see Woods Tools, Mechanic 
(the Household), &c. 

Carpets, How to Remove Grease from, 
3 » 3 - 

Carrot Pudding, see Pudding. 

Carrots, 4, 149, 174, 175, 191, 272. 

-, Sowing of, 138 j Thinning of, 139. 

-, Early Horn and Long Surrey, Sow- 

„ >"g °f. 138. 

Carving, Hints on.— Particulars, Leg 
of Mutton, Sirloin of Beef, Ribs of Heel, 
6, 7; History of, Roast Fowls, Salmon, 
55, 56; Hare, Rabbit, Turkey, Calf’s 
Head, Shoulder of Mutton, 79, 80; 
Ham, Neck of Mutton, Loin of Mutton, 
Neck of Veal, Loin of Veal, Phea¬ 
sant, Partridges, 143, 144; Goose, 
Sucking-pig, Saddle of Mutton, Fore¬ 
quarter ol Lamb, Leg of Folk, Tongue, 
Bacon, 197, 198; Whiting, Pike, Cod, 
Flat Fish, Pigeons, M.ickeiel, I’ilcliatds, 
&c., Loin of Poik, Aitch-bone of Beef, 
Round of Beef, Ribs of Beef rolled, 
256. 

Cattle, The Varieties and Breeding 
OK.—The Shorthorn, The Ayrshire,The 
Alderney, The Brittany, The Suffolk, 
Welsh Brecdof Black Cattle, The Keny, 
188, 189; Flesh-produeing Biceds: 
The Shorthorn, The Hereford (Figure 
of, 228), The Devon, The Sussex, 
The West Highland or Kyloe (Figure 
of, 229), The Galloway, The Angus, 
Peculiarities of a Good Milking Cow, 
Rules for Breeding for the Growth of 
Beef, Ditto foi Milking Stock, 228 - 
230; The Housing, Feeding, and 
Management of Dairy Cows, 309, 310; 
Figure, 309 

l .mliflowers, 05, 138, 139, 149. 

-—and Broccoli, Season and Dressing? 
of, 183. 

-and Cheese, Dressing of, 183. 

Ceilings, 19. 

Celeiy, 139, 149, 183; (November), 190, 
191; (December), 272. 

-, Planting of, 174; Earthing of, I7v 

-, Stewed Brown, 183. 

—Stewed White, 183. 

Cement, see Liquid Glue. 

——J14; Mending Broken Vessels, How to 
Make, 19a 

- , Cheese, How to Make, 255. 

• — ■, Cheese (for Mending China), How to 
. Moke, 284. 

Centre-bit, figure and Description of, 16. 
Cesspools, 243. • * 

Chahnes’ 01 Inrants, ft. 

Chair!; Particulars of, 126. • 

——, How. to Make Cushions, Coverings, 
A &c., for, 377. # 

Chameleon Top, 191, 192. .* 

Rapped- Hands apd Lips, Cures fofr 
104 . * 

V Characters,” Giving, 14. 

Charadgj, Acted, Particulars of, wph a 
t Imt of Words, 320. 




Charades, Words, with Acting and Illustra¬ 
tions, 347 — 349 - . 

-, Pantomime, 349. * 

Cheese, 160. 

Cheesecakes, Orange, How to Make, 234. 

Chemicals, Injuries from. Particulars and 
Treatment of, 154. 

Chem istry. Household.—I ntroduction, 

338 j Food: Why is Food Required ? 

Different Functions of Food, Work 
done by the Body, Classification of 
Food, Flesh-formers, Heat-producers, 

Gelatin, 338—34a 

Cherry Trees, 109. 

Chicken Broths, see Broths. 

Chicken-pox, Particular; and Treatment 
of. 271 - 

Chickens, Directions for Hatching, 95, 96 ; A — Tree, History of, ijl. 
Rearing and Fattening ot, 145 -147 ; flrChry 
Figures o' Coops and .Shed foi, 


Chinese Primrose, Propagation »{, 81. 

Chintz Window-curtains, 35a 

Chisels, 16; Sharpening of, ib. is., 

-, Common, Figure and Description. [7, 

-, Mortice. Figure and Description^*, 

16. 

-Paring, Description of, 16. 

Chops and Steaks, 4 ; Cooking of, Jt t 
Christening Kobe, Making of, 119 ; *i®fre 
of. i« 7 - . 

Christmas Decorations of the Home, 
Materials to be used, and how to EM 
them, with Figures of Deigns, 97, 98. 

-Dinner (Ancient), 151. 

-Fare, History mid Particulars <4 

IS®. ‘ 51 - 

Boxes, History of, 151. 


o' Coops and shed lot, 145 . 
Fattening of. 168; Killing of, ib.; 
Plucking of, ib. 

Chiffonier, Full Particulars of, 126. 

Chilblains, Cause, Pailiculais, and Treat¬ 
ment of, 123. 

Child, set Parent and Child. 

Chililren, Diet for, 4 ; Mastication of Food. 
tb. 

-, Dietary in SCarly Childhood, 314, 

3 > 5 - 

-, Diseases Incidental to, 83, 84. 

-, Diairhcca of, 83, 84. 

- f Duties to Pai cuts, 36. 

■ , Kxcicise for, 242, 243. 

— , Feeding, Clothing, and Tiaiuing 

( Introduction ), 2. 

Children, The Rearing and Manage¬ 
ment of. —The Mother and Baby, 10, 
it ; Clothing for Infants, 33—35, 88— 
90 ; The Nursery, no, 111 ; Children’s 
* Clothing, 116-119; Sleep, 142, 143; 
Children's Clothing ( continued ), 177— 
179, 236—238; Exercise, 242, 243; 
Food in Infancy, 270, 271 ; Children’s 
Clothing (continued j, 291—294; Diet¬ 
ary in Early Childhood, 314, 315 ; 
Children’s Clothing {continued), 331 — 
334 i Dietary of Youth, 343, 354, 355 ; 
Clothing for Children of Six Years, 

* 3 «* 9 — 37 *- 

CBildren, Rickety, Recipe for, 11. 

Children's Clothing, n6—119 (tee Baby's, 
Babies’); Short-coating the Baby, Pai- 
ticulais of Young Children’s Clothing, 
with Figures, 177—179 ; Chemises, 
Sliort-coat Stay, Little Boy’s Shut, 
. Stay-body, Drawers, Flannel Petticoat, 
’ White Petticoats, with Full Particulars 
of the Proper Materials, How to Cut 
Out, Make, &c., and exemplified 


Chrysanthemums, 60 ; see Pompon Chry¬ 
santhemums. 

Cindei-sifting, 305. * 

Cisterns, 163. 

Citizenship, Rights of.—Electoral Rights: 
Franchise, Distribution of Seats, Sup¬ 
plementary Provisions, Freedom of 
Conscience, Freedom of Speech, 230, 

23 «• 

Clams Various Modes of Dressing, 182. 
Clerks Governesses, or others, holding 
posts not menial, Term ot Notice, &c., 
» 3 - 

Clothes-bnishing, 306. 

Clothing, &c., 23, 38; set Children's 
Clothing. 

-for Children; see Cliildren. 

Coals, 106, 160. 

Cochm China Fowls, see Fowls. 

Cockles, 134. 

Cockscomb, 82. 

Cod, How to Carve, 256 ; Figure, ib. 
Cod-fish, Sauce for, 68. 

C od’sllead and Shoulders (Coloured Plate), 
‘ 93 - 

-Heads, Particulars of, 68; Sauces 

for, 68. 

Coffee Making, 294, 295. 

Colds, Precaution., again ,t, 284. 

Colour, Lois of, 42. 

Comforts, see Home Comfoits. ' 
Comical Combinations (a Game!, 320; 

Figure, tb. 0 

Compass-saw, its Uses, 49. 

Conger-eels, Serving oi, 256. 

Conger; see Eels. 

Conifers, 109. 

Concussion of the Brain, Treatment of, JJL 
Contusions, see B1u1.es. ” 

Convolvulus, 82. * 


—7- Major, 113. 

;•! niiu cAutijJiuicu by y iyuIsioiis, 83; Diagnosis, ib.; Causes, 
Figures, 236—238; Pelisse and Cape, / tb.; Treatment, tb. * 

To Cut a Cape, ,29 1, 292 ; The Pelisse, / 10k, her Position and Duties, 170; 
292, 295 ; To Make up the 1 \ hs.se, t Judicious Engagement of, tb.; Kitchen 
293 ; fining of the Cape, ib. ; Turn-' Fire, tb.; Roasting, 170, 171; Gravies, 

mmgs, ib. ; Material for, 294 ; Figures, 171; PouIlty,.ii .; Boiling, tb. ; Boiling 

292, 293 ; Jackets, 294 ; l’mafoi tb.; of Fish, tb. ; Filing of Kwh,, ib, ; Broil- 


Day Flocks, tb.; Materials, tb.; Night¬ 
gowns, Frocks, 331.—Clothing for Chil¬ 
dren of Six Years: Shirt, Drawers (lor 
Bovs), Stay Bodice, Flannel Petticoat, 
Wnite Petticoat, Frocks (for Girls), 
with Illustrations, 332—334; Garibaldi 
Suits (for Girls), Mantua-makers' Seams, 
For the Sl^pve, Out-door Jacket, Tunics, 
Waistcoat, Jacket, Sleeve, Coal, Rvith 
Illustrations, 369—371. 

Cliimncv. g laas. j’articulttrf o(j 126. 

China, TolWend, 19a —> 

-Roses, Cultuse 04 81. 


mg, tb.; Making of Pastry, Sauces, 
Gravies, and Soups, 171, 172. 

Cooking ( Introduction ), 2, ift Plain, 172. 

-, Plain Cookery—General Remarks, 

llow to Cook, St., 4. 5; Simple Re- 
cipcs, 5, 6, 27, 28, 3^37 < 537 -S 4 i 
, Puddings, Cakes, h rittcrs, rWv,66—oej 
Fish, 86, 87 ; Soups and MeaWDishes «| 
moderate cost, 103, 104; Meat Dishea* 
at moderate cost—Sheep’s Trotters, 
Sheep’s Feet PAt 5 (French), Pigs* Feet, 
Calf’s Liver (Stewed), Sjfcwsr Ouf», 
or Sheep’s Liver (Fried), Dalfi Liver 
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Cheese, Bullock’s Heart h la Mode, 
Bullock'* Kidney, Tripe (Normandy 
Action), Stewed Tripe, Tripe k la 
Lyonnadse, Neat’s Foot or Cow Heel, 
Neat’s Foot with Parsley Sauce, Bieast 
of Pock with Rice, tig, 120; Call’s 
Cheek, Sheep's Head, Fried Fowl, 

« Boiled Fowl, Fowl Stewed with Rice, 
y Ends of the Ribs or Breast of Beef 
, Stewed With Vegetables, 139, 140; 
The Cheaper Snell-fish—'The Com¬ 
mon Limpet, Periwinkles, Whelks, 
Mussels *nd Rice, Hustled Mussels 
(Plain), Pickled Mussels, 140; Christ- 
> mas Fare, 166, 167 j Hot Dishes easily 
served at short notice, 1671 Shell-fish, 
181, i8h; Vegetables, 182, 183; Mush¬ 
rooms and Pickles, 195, 196; Pickles 
I continued), 219) Preserves, 219—321 ; 
Kitchen Requisites, Miscellaneous Re¬ 
cipes. 232—33s i Broths, 2S3--255; 
Broths and Soups, 258—z6l ; Fish 
Soups {continued), Miscellaneous Soups, 
Invalid Broths and Beverages, 282— 
Soups and Purges, 304; Soups 
{continued), 310, 311 ; River F1s.l1, 
322-325 i 340—343 1 364— 3 6 & J Call’s 
Head, 176, 377 - 
Coopers’ Awls, 16. 

Copper Beech, 109- 
Coral stitch, 118. 

-, Figure of, 117. 

Com Bread, American, Recipe for, 190. 
Horns (Soli and Hard), Causes of. Reme¬ 
dies and Cures for, 134. 

Cornwall, Coast of, 134. 

Cosmetics, see Skin Cosmetics. 

Cottage Farm ( Introduction ), 9. 

—— Buildings, 301, 302 
Cottage Farming {Introduction), 9; see 
Farming. 

Pooches, 127. ' 

Counterpanes, see Patcliwoik. 

- , see Quilts. 

Coontersink-bit, Figure, and Description 

oh 16. 

Court-bouillon, 323, 341. 

Courtiers, The, (a game,) Taiticuiars of, 
154 . 

Cows, see Cattle. 

• Crab, Figure of, 133. 

Crabs, 133, 134, 161. 

Cranes, 150. 

Crocuses, Cultivation of, 81 
Cropping, Four, Five, Six, and Seven 

* Course Shift of, 329. 

Craps, Succession of; 328. 

Cross-out Saw, 43 ; Figure of, it. 

Croup and Nervous Cioup, Diagnosis and 

* Treatment of, 115, 

* -, False or Neivous (Child-crowing), 

Diagnosis and Treatment of, 115. 

- , m Bronchitis. 

Crumpets, Making of, tec,, 3& 

CSucumber Frames, 15. • ' ' 

Cucumbers, Pickled, see Pickled. 

Colinary Utensil*, Necessary, S 

— Vessel*, J, 

Conoids, 65. < 

Currant Tree*, 109. 

— Jelly, Directions for Making, 221. 

Cmw. Ratmauie, 2JS- * 

Curtain Piles, 15. • 

Cottalim Particulars of,' 208; Figure of 

* Rod and Fining*, it.; Particulars and 

Uses of, 36a. . 

Cuttings, 114. 

Cota, 9jM|,aisp Wounds); in the Ball of 
the Thumb, M,; Mpde of Bandaging, 


9, 10; Cuts about the Face, Use of 
Collodion, Courl-plaister, Stitches of 
Silk, &c., 29. 

Cypress, 109. 

& 

Damson or Bullace Cheese, Directions for 
Making, 221. 

Damson Drops, Recipe for Making, 291. 
DandrifT or Sturfiness, Particulars of, and 
Cures for, 70. 

Daphne, Cultivation Of, 81. 

Deal, Yellow, Particulars and Uses of, 78. 
Decorative Ari, Household.—L eather 
Work, 39—41, 57, $8 ; Diaphanie, 92, 
93 j Clu isimar Decorations of the Home, 
97, 98; Recreations for Long F.venings, 
129, 130; to Imitate Busts and Statu¬ 
ettes in Maible, by means of Wax, 164, 
165 ; Coloured Transparencies, 165 ; 
Paper Flown Making, 193—195, 264— 
266; Feather Screens, 289—291 ; Mo¬ 
delling in Clay for Amateurs, 315—317; 
Feather Screens ( continued ), 321, 322; 
Modelling 111 Clay for Amateurs, {con- 
liHued), 345, 346 . 353 . 354 - 
Dentition, 83. ■ 

Deodar, 109 • 

Depilatories, Recipes for Making, 366, 367. 
Dessert, Setting of the Table; see Dinner 
Tables, 

Devonshire, Coast of, 134, * 

Diaphanie, Full Description of, and Rules 
for, accompanied by Figures, 92, 93. 
Diarrhoea, 83. 

-of very Young Children, Particulars 

and Treatment of, 83, 84. 

-of Teething Children, Directions, and 

Treatment of, 84. 

-, Inflammatory, Description of, 84.' 

Dibbler or Dibble (two kinds). Uses of, 
149; Figures of, it. 

Dietary of Youth, see Youth. 

Dinners, Fienclt, Serving of, 372. 

—— Courses, 372. 

Dinner-table, Hints on Arranging, 
114. • 

Dinner-tables, The Dressing of, &t, 

37 L „ , 

-m the Russian Mode, 372. 

Diseases, Common, Alphabetical List of 
Diseases for Treating of in the House¬ 
hold Guide, 303. 

Dish-covers, 19, 20. 

Dishes, Hot, Easily Served at Short Notice, 
167. 

Dislocations, Particulars oh 73 » Figure, it. 
Dog, The, Origin and Principal Varieties, 
II—13 ; Rearing and Feeding of, 12. 

-, Arctic, 11. 

-, Esquimaux, ir. * 

——, Terriers, 12, 13. 

-, Bull-terriei, 12, 13; Figure of, 12. 

-, English Terrier, 12. 

Black-and-tan Smooth Terrier, 12. 

——, Scotch or Rough Terrier, 12; Figure 
of, it. 

-, Broken-haired Terrier, 12. 

•-, Skye, 12. , 

-, “Dandie Dinmont," 12. 

-, Poodle, “Clever Dog," 13. 

-> Poodle, French, 13. 

-, Principal Varieties (erntinved), 60— 

‘62. 

-, English Mastiff, Particulars of, 60; 

Figure of, 01. < , t, 

-.Bull-dog, Origin and Particular* of, 

60,61. * 


Dog; Bloodhound, Description o L 61. 

-, St. Bernard, Description of, 61. 

-, Newfoundland, Rarticulara of,' 61, 

62 ; Figure oh 61. 

-, Labiador, the, Description oh 62. 

-, Spaniels and Retrievers, 62. 

-, Principal Varieties (continued), 76,77. 

-■, Water Spaniel, Description oh 76. 

-, Setter, Particulars of, 76. 

-, King Charles and Blenheim Spaniels; 

76. 

-, Retriever, Particulars of, 76. 

-, Pointer, Particulars ol, 76 ; Figure, it. 

-, Greyhound, History and Particulars 

of, 76, 77 ! Figure oh 76. 

-, Hounds, History and Particular* of, 77. 

-, Sheep-dogs, Descuption of, 77. 

-, Dalmatian or Carnage Dog, The, 77. 

-, Turning of, 106—109. 

-, Newfoundland, Training of, 106. 

- , Sheep-dog, Training of, 106, 107. 

——, Pointers, Training of, 107, 108. 

-, Setter, Training of, 108. 

-, Retriever, Training of, J08. 

-, Spaniels, Training ol, I08. 

—, Sporting Dogs, Training oh to8, 109. 

—, Scotch Collie, Figure oh 108. 

-, Greyhounds, Training for Coursing, 

109 

-, Ttaining for Performance, 109. 

-, Feeding and General Management— 

Lodging, 204; Figure of a Kennel, 205; 
Feeding, 204, 205; Washing and 
General Treatment, 205. 

-, Diseases of, 266, 267; Rearing of 

Pups, 266. 

-, Diseases of {continued )—Affections of 

the Lyes, Fits, Rabies or Hydrophobia, 
their Causes and Treatment, 308. 

- . Diseases of ( continued ) — Mange, 

Canket of the Ear, &c., 358, 359. 

Dog’s Licence, 131. 

Domestic Comfort (/ ntroduetton ), 1. 

Domestic Medicine, see Medicine. 

Domestic Servants and their Duties, 102, 
103; Causes of Vexations and Disap¬ 
pointments, 102 ; Education as a Cor¬ 
rective, it.; High Wages as a Means to 
Procure Efficient Service, Fallacy of, it.; 
Extras, < i.; Beer Money, ib .; Perqui¬ 
sites, it.; Remnants of Food and Clothes, 
Disposal oh it.; Rules lor Household 
Work, it.; Followers, it.; Holidays, 
Going to Church, 103; Dress, it.; Caps 
and While Ajirons, it. 

Domestic Surgery, see Surgery. 

Door-locks, 15. 

Doors, Particulars of Making, with Figures, 
128. 

Dorset, Coast of, 134. 

Dovetailing, 85, 86; Dove-tail Joint, 
Figure of, 85. 

Drainage—Construction of House Drains, 
Size of Drains, Fall, Traps, Ventilation 
of Drains, Inspection < 5 f Drains, Three 
Condition* with regard to, (with IUus- 
trations,) 247-^-250 

— of Grass Land, see Grim Land. 

-of Roads, 93. * f 9 

Drains, 109. * * 

-, See Drainage, 

Draught*, Stopping oh 312. 

Drawers, Chests of, 157. • 

Drills, 16. 

Drooping Plants, 113. 

Drowning, Treatment of, til; Figures, tin.' 

Ducks, Keeping of, 169; Breeds, A' * 

Dumpling; see Sausage Dumpling*. * 

Dumplings, light, Steamed, ay. * • 
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Dumplings, Light, Boiled, 27. 

-—, Light, S%ice for, owMatrimony Sauce. 
——, Hard or Suffolk, 37. 

——, Drop, Making of, 37. 

-, Suet (highly recommended), the 

Making of, S3* 54 - 

-, Plum, How to Make, $4* 

-, Apple, the Making of, 55. 

Dusting, 323 . 

Dyking, a Few Words about, 360, 361. 


Easy Chairs, Particulars and Prices of, 126, 

F igure of, it. 

Economy in the Household—Domestic and 
Sot iaI, I. 

Eel, Mayonnaise of, How to Make, 365 

-Tie (Conger), 67. 

- Roasted in the Ashes, 364, 365 - 

Eels, Cooking of, 67. 

-, Potted, 67 

-, Collared, 67. 

—, Laigc Conger, Roasted, 68. 

——., Serving of, 256 
-, 343 - 

-Stewed with Sorrel, 343. 

-, '1 artir. Dressing, 365. 

Egg Bills, Making of, 304. 

Fk r KS, «**• 

Electoral Rights, 230,231. 

Empluvri s, Duties of, to Servants, 13, 14, 
ia Cluracters 
Fndnc, 65, 140, 191 
Eppiug S msages, iff Sausages. 

Eruptions, Diagnosis and treatment of, 70, 
7 »- 

—— of the Soles of the Feet, 71- 

-, Discharging, frtatment of, 123. 

Evening Recreations—Screen-making, Al¬ 
bums, 129, 130 

Evergreens, bo 

-, Dwarf Potted, 60 

Everton Toffy, Ilow to Make, 234. 

Executors 91 

Expenditure, see Income 

Eye, Dust in the, Treatment of, 154, 155 

-, Cold in the, &c., Causes anti 1 reat- 

ment, 252. . 

— , Sty in the, Causes and Treatment 
253. * 

F. ’ 

Fainting, Treatment of, in. 

False or Nervous ( mup, see Croup. 

—— Teeth, see Teeth , 

Farm, Cottage ( Introdmtion ), 2. 

Farming, CoriAGb {Introduction), 2 ; 
t Drainage, 25—27 (tee Grass Land), 
Drainage, Levelling, Claying Peaty, 
Open, Torous, Gravelly, and Sandy 
* Lands, Chalking and Marling, Liming, 
Fencing, Liquid Manure, Irrigation, 
Warping, 93, 94 ; Manuring of Gross 
Lands, Liquid Manure Cart, 152, on 
-the Grasses besLadapted for Meadow 
and • Pasturage, 153, 154 ; Grasses 
ndafte^ tSt a Cottage harm, 209 j 
• # Manures, 209—211 } Housing Hay, 
Fencing, 276* 377 ; Fencing (con- 
tmueel), 300, 301; Arable Husbandry, 
Cottage Farm Buildings, 3P1; Arable 
1 Huslbandiy (continued), 3ifc*329, 344, 

3&S- * 

Feather Beds, 156} Particulars aid Prices 
* 386 • 

-j-^Mmts. How to Make, 36a. , 


Feather Screens, Particulars of Making, 
with Illustrations, 289—291, 331, 322 
Feeding-bottles, 11. 

Fencing—Stubbing out of Old or Super¬ 
fluous Hedges, 276, 2775 Planting of 
Thom or Quick Hedges, with Figures, 
277; Young Hedges, Beech and Horn¬ 
beam Hedges, Thom Hedges (renewing 
or renovating of), Subdivision Fences, 
300, 301 ; Figure, 301. 

Fcndcis, 126. 

-, Velvet, Making of, 361; Figure, it. 

Ferns—Maidenhair, Hart’s-tongue, Spleen- 
wort, Lady hem, 113. 

Fever, Symptoms of, 41 

-, Seal let, Vomiting a Symptom of, 42. 

Fivers, Eruptive, 83, 215. 

-, Eruptive, Scarlet Fever or Scarlatina, 

Measles, Vaccination, and Small-pox, 
186.187. 

-, ReLpsing, Diagnosis, Symptoms and 

Tiealmcn*, 226 

-, Typhoid, and Typhus, and Infintile 

Intermittent, 215, 216 
Files and Rasps, Description of, 23. 
Pillisteis, 42 

Fme-herb Sauce, How to Make, 377 
Finger Plates, 126. 

Fire-irons, 126. 

Fires, Lighlmgo 65 o 
I ish, 67, 68 , Cooking of, 86, 87. 

——, Seasonable (Decimbtr), ill. 

— - , Seasonable (January), 148. 

— , boiled, 167, 

-, I lied, 167. 

-, Broiled, 167. 

—, boiling and Frying of, 171. 

-, Seasonable (February), 235. 

-, Carving of, 256 , Figures, if. 

— —, Seasonable (March), 284. 

——K.vrr—The Carp, Figure, 341, Carp 
Stewed whole, Stewed Tench, Boiled 
Tench, Pcich, the Mariner’s Matdott, 
Brum and Roach, Pike Boiled whole, 
Stuffing for Tike, Pike Hiked whole, 

I cl Stewed with Sorrel, D B , 340— 
343 , Lcl Roasted in the Ashes, Tartar 
Sauce, Sauce Robert, Tutor Eels 01 
1) la lartare, Mayonnaise of lei, 
Mayonnaise Sauce, Grey Mullet, Shrimp 
Sauce, Whitebait, Figuie of, 365, 366. 
-, River, Boiling of, 322, 323. 

-Sauce, tee Sauce. 

—— Soups, see Soups 
Flat Toot, Causes, and Treatment, 201, 
Figure of, it 
Flesh, Loss of, 42. 

Flour, ter Bread. 

-Pudding (Dr. Dobell’s), see Pudding 

Flower-garden, 109. 

Flowering Plants, 65 

Food, its Functions, Ac, tee Chemistry, 
Household. , 

Food, Seasonable (December^ 111; 
(Jqpuary), 148 ; (February;, 235, 
(Mafch), 284. 

Forcemeat Balls, Making of, 304 
Forfeits, Game of, 163, 164 , List of, foi 
a Gentleman, 202, 203 ; List of, for a 
Lady, 203. 

Fqrget-me-mt, 82. 

Foreign Bodies introduced in'o Various 
Parts of tie Body, 154. 

- introduied into the Nose or Farf 

Treatment, 155. • 

-in the Wind-pipe, Particular's and 

Treatment, 155 

ijn the,GuUet,*¥«rticularg and Treat- 
rant, 155. 


Fore 1 on Bodies introduced (as Coins, Pins, 
Vidles, &c.) into the Stomach, Tie» 3 *> 
went 155. 

Folk, 1 hggmg, Uses of, 137; Figureof, 136. 
-, Small Weeding, Uses of, 137, Figure, 

I 3 6 

Fowl, Boiled, and Rice, 255. 

-, 1 ried, Dressing and Serving of, 139, 

Mo 

-, Polled, Dressing and Serving of, 14a 

-, Stowed with Rice, Dressing andAuv- 

ing of, 140 • 

Fowl houses, 15, 30—32, Construction of, 

31 , Figuie of, 32. 

-Run, 31, 32. • 

Fowl,, Keeping of, 30—32. 

-- , t oih 111s or Brahma,, 32. * 

-, Adult, Feeding and General Manage¬ 
ment of, 46—48, Figuie of a Feedine- 
ili-.li, 47 , Figure of Cover to ditto, 48; 

F igvrt of Drmkmg-fountaiq, 48. 

-, 95 . 96 

-, C 01 Inns, 95 

-, Bi dun as 95 * 

-, Doikihgs, 95; Figure of, 96. 

-, Game, 95, 96. 

— , Hatching Nest, 121; Attention to 
I ggs and Hens bitting, *t., F igure, 
i2?, R umber of Lggs to Set, 121; 

T int of Hatching, I22„ Cleanliness, 
it , 1 gs, th , Piofrt, it., Feeding of, 
ib., ( ost, it 

-, t oihm China, Wlnte, Figure, 121. 

-, I oss of I eathcis, Causes of, 218. 

——, Roup, Cau.es and Ticaiment of, 218. ■ 

-, Jlianhoca, Causts and Treatment of, 

218 

-, Soft Eggs, Causes of, 218 

-, Insect Vermin, Causes and Cure of, 

218 

, Cure for Disease, 219. 

Fractures, Particulars of, 71, 72. 

11 inn s, 65, 66 0 

F r une (One Light), 66 , Figure, 65, 

T ianc e, l uluury Art in, 5 

1 ranchisc, 230 

Fi ml liml, Piofessor, 163 

1 in vie, see bkin, Discoloiation of the. 

i ncd mi of C on,cience, 231 

—— of ‘sptech, 231. 

Fiench Peru, see Bean. * 

-Resolution, 130 

-Rolls, Making of, 234. 0 

—■ - Use of Bread, 5. 

Flitters, 107 

-. see Apple, Parsnip, Peach, and Turnip 

F utters 

I log, Divcloptnint of the. Figures, 6^. 

Fiog bit (II dioitaris morsus-rana), 63, 

1 iguie o\ it. * 

Fiost bite. Particulars and Treatment of, 
IS 4 % 

Ftuit 1 ’iecs, Aged, Dussmgof, 109. 

Ftuits, Seasonable (Dieembei), in. * 

-, Seasonable (January), 148. 

-, S^assqiable (F ebruary), 235, 

-, Siason'Sble (March), 284. 

Frumenty, 150 

-, How to Moke, 235- , 

Frying, 171 

I uLhsia. ; Propagation, Culture, end 
T mining o t, it, Figure ofj 8l. 

Fuchsias, 66, 109, 

Fuel, 5 * * 

F urmenty, tee Frumenty 
Furmiure {Introduction), I j General 
Remarks, 18. 

— , The General Furniture of the Hoaee, 

125—127. M 


f 
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furniture, Bedroom Furniture, 155 — 

157. 

——, General Particular* oh 183— 1B5 ; 
Figures of, 184, 185. 

-, Bedroom Furniture, Foil Description 

of Bedsteads, Four-post Bedsteads, and 
other Bedroom Furniture, with Illus¬ 
trations, 243—246. • „ 

——, Bedroom Furniture, 285, ?S& 

> The Bedroom, 346, 347. 

—^ Hiring of, 312, 313. 

—Brokers’, 362. 

~—, Polish for, Making o£ 23a 


Gall-stones, Symptoms, Treatment, &&, 
351 - 

Game, Seasonable (December), in. 


. (January), 148. 

■ (February), 235, 


—— (February), 235. 

(March), 284. 

Games—Impromptu Romance, 251. 
Garden, The (Introduction), a. 

——, Advantages of, 4. 

-, Small Suburban, 58—60; Primary 


The Window Garden, 81, 82, 113, 
114; Figure of Small Green-house, 
without Heating Apparatus, 113; 
Figure of ditto, with Heating Ap¬ 
paratus, it,; , Ferns, it. ; Drooping 
Plants, it.; Bell-glasses, &c., it. 

Garden Frame, 114. j 

- ■ Furniture and Deaerations — 

Garden Chairs, Seats, and Tables, 
Tools for Constructing and the Con¬ 
struction of, Varnishing, &c., with Il¬ 
lustrations, 372, 373. 

Gas, General Remarks, 230; the Iron 
Service-pipes, Horizontal Pipes, Pen¬ 
dants, Brackets, Chandelier—its Water- 
chamber, &q.. Ventilation, Burners, 
Regulators, &c., with Illustrations, 273, 
274; for Heating Purposes, 299, 30a 

-Explosions, 15. 

Gas-meters, 300. 

Gases, Foul, Suspended Animation from. 
Treatment of, 112. 

G&teau (French Country Cake), Making 
and Use of, 37. 

Gauge, Common Marking, Description 
and Use of, 24 ; Figure of, 23. 

-, Cutting, 24. 


Operations, $8; Laying out of, 58, 59; —-, Mortice, Descriptionand Figure of, 24. 
Figures of Designs for, 59; Formation Gees'-, Breeds of, 169, 770; Setting of, 
of Garden .Paths, 59; Borders or Edg- 170, Goslings, tb.; feeding of, it.; 


59. Co- 

Gardens, Small, the Cultivation of, 65,66. 
——, Small, Laying out of, 65; Figure, it. 
——, Laying out of, 109; Figure, it. 
Garden, Small, Rotation Cropping of, 138, 
139 - 

——> Operations for January, 138, 

—— for February, 138. - 

— . . —— for March, 138. 

—— —— for April, 138. 

-for May, 138,139. 

-for June, 139. 

-for July, 149. , 

-—— for August, 174. 

-for September, 174. 

-for October, 174,175. 

— -—- for November, 190. 

— -' for December, 65, 66 j Calendar 

for December, 109, no. 

——, see Vegetable Garden. 

— 1 -, Profit on [Correspondent], 106. 
Gardening,Home, 20; Town—Conditions 

,%f, it.; Selection of Plants, it.; Cleanli¬ 
ness, it.; The Soil, and How to Im¬ 
prove it, 20, 21; Aspect of the Ground, 
21; Walls and Fences, it.; Laying out 
the Garden, it.; Succession of Plants, 
1%; The Small Suburban Garden— 
Formation of Garden Paths, Gardening 
Operatio'hs for November, 58—60; The 
Cultivation of Small Gardens, Gar- 
4 eniug Operations for December, 65, 
66; Gardening Calendar for De¬ 
cember, 109, no; The Tool-house, 
Rotation Cropping of a Small Garden, 
136—139; The Tool-house^ ‘/continued). 


148, 149; Rotation Cropping of a 
Small Garden (continued), 149, 174, 175, 
190, 191; The Vegetable Garden, 223, 
224, 239, 240, 246, 247 j Rotation 
Cropping (continued )—Operations for 
December, 271 ; The Vegetable 
Garden, 377, 1 J&. *8?, 288, 330, 33I , 
355 - 3 S& j. 

—, WiNtyl? (Introduction), 2; The 
Window Garden, 43—45; Pots, Zinc 
Boxes, Drainage of Boxes and Pots, 
Soil, &c., 44; Seedlings, 44, 45; 
Hanging-baskets, 45; Figures of, 44; 


170, Goslings, it.; feeding of, it.; 
Fattening of, it. 

George III., a Statute of, 14. 

Geraniums, Scarlet, 8t, 82. 

-, 82, Propagation and Culture of, it. 

-, Fancy or Dwarf, Culture of, 82. 

Germany, North, 6. 

Gherkins, Pickled, see Pickled. 

Gimlets and Augers, Description and 
Figures of, 23. 

Gingerbread, Making and Baking of, 27. 

•-, Mrs. Smith’s, Making of, 27. 

Ginger Drops, Recipe for Making, 291, 
/Glass, Washing of, 222, 306. 

/Glue, see Liquid Glue. 

Godfrey's Cordial, Particulars of, 284. 

Gold, Cleansing of, 284. 

Gold and Silver Marks (generally), 
180; Hall Mark, it.; Duty Mark, it.; 
Standard Mark, it.; Maker's Mark, it.; 
Date Mark, it. 

-, The Qualities and Values or. 

With Tables, 279, 280. ' 

Golden Carp, see Carp. 

Goose, 150. 

-, Roast, Coloured Plate, 193. 

-, Carving of, 197; Figure of, it. 

Gooseberries, 65. 

Gooseberry Jam (Ripe), Directions for 
Making, 22a 

-- Trees, 109. 

Goslings, see Geese. 

Governesses, see Clerks. 

Gouges, 16; Sharpening of. it. 

Grasses best Adapted for Meadow and 
Pasture, 153, 154; Figures of, 152,153. 

-Adapted for a Cottage Farm, 1 209. 

Grass Land, 25, 26 ; Drainage of, 35—27 ; 
Figures of the Four Ways of Draining, 
it.; Drainage Pipes, 26, 27 ; (Figures 
of, 25); Tapping, 26; Draining Springs, 
it. 

-, General Management of, 152. 

-, Renovating of Ztl. 

*■ jrates, Cleaning of, 222. 

Gravies, 171. „ 

Grease, to Erase Stains of, 190. 

-, see Carpets. 

Greengage and Plum-" 5 am, Directions for 
Making, 221. ' 


Greenhouses, 15. 

-, Miniature, Figures ot 113, 114. 

Greeny Winter, 272. * 

Gregory's Powder, Making of, 23a 
Grey Mullet, see Mallet. 

Greyncss, Treatment, &c„ of, 367, 368. 
Gridiron, Figure of, 4, 5. 

Gruel, Making bf, 284. 

Gudgeon, The, 69. 

Guinea-fowl, Directions for Keeping and 
Rearing, 218. • 

Gums, Lancing of, 172 5 Figure of, 173 ; 
Figure of Lancet, 173. 

- and Teeth, Particulars of, 172; 

Figure of, 173. 

Gunpowder Accidents, Particular* and 
Treatment of, 154. 

Gun-shot Injuries, Particulars and Treat¬ 
ment of, 154. 

Gutta-percha for Mending Shoes, 
214. 


Haemorrhage, 9, IQ. 

Hair, The, and its Management, with 
Figures, 241, *42, 274, 275 ; Washing, 
275 ; Brushing, it. ; Cutting, it,; 
Curling, it. ; Pomades, 275, 276; 
Recipes for Making, 276 ; Disorders of, 
and their Treatment; Hair-washes 
(Recipes, how to make) ; Hair in 
Unusual Situations, or Superfluous 
Hair (Depilatories, how to make); 
Changes in the Colour of the Hair, 
including Blanching and Greyness, 
366-—368 ; Disorders of, and their 
Treatment (continued), 379, 380 ; 

Thinning and Loss of, 380. 

Hair-dyes, 379, 38a 

Hair-washes, Recipes for Malting, 366. 

Half-rip-saw, 43. 

Hall or Passage Furniture, &c., 125. 

Ham, Carving of, 143 ; Figure of, 144 ; 
Coloured Plate, 193 ; Particulars for 
Marketing, 336. 

Hammer, Ordinary Claw, Figure of, 24. 

-, Tang, Figure of, 24. 

—Smith’s Chipping, Figure of, 24. 

-for the Garden, Description of, 137. 

'Hammers and Mallets, 24. 

Hand-saws, Plain, 43. 

Hanging, Treatment of, TI2. 

HHnging-basket, 113; Plants for, it. 
ljare, How to Carve, 79 ; Figure, 80. 
Haricot Mutton, Directions, 104. 

Hay-barn, 211. 

Hay Harvest, Particulars, 211. 

-, Housftig of; Stack Stands ; Dutch 

Hay Bams (Figure oh 277), The 
Modem English Hay-bam, 276. 

-Stack and Rick-cloth, Figure of, 209. 4 

Hayes’ “ Arctic Boat Journey, II. 

Health, Board of, 163. • 

Heat, Artificial, for Plants, see Plants. 
Heaths, Culture of, 81. < 

Hedges, see Fencing, 

Heliotropes, 113. 

Hens, set Fowls. 4 
Hermit, 133. 4 *- « *« 

Hernia, Mr Rupture. *' ' • 

Herrings, Fresh, Broiled, Directions, 87V 
-, Siamese, Broiled' as Twins, , Direc¬ 
tions, 8y. , 

-, Red, Directions for Dressing, 85. 

-.Pickled (French way), Direcfeans, 

80, 83, 

-, Serving of, 256. « 

Hindoos^ 5. Vj, 
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Hip Disease, Particulars of, 202. • 

Hoe, 137; figures of, 136. i 

—, Dutch, Uses 148; Figure of, 
149. • 

-, Drill, Uses of, 148; Figure of, 149. 

Hollows, 42. 

Home Comforts, Some Cheap. —1 
Stopping Draughts, Mats, 312. 

Honeysuckle, 113. 

Hooping-cough, its Symptoms, various 
Forms, Cbraplications, Effects, and 
Treatment, 226, 227. 

Horse, The. —Introduction, 295 ; Of the 
Different Breeds of Horses, tb.; The 
Horse in Scripture, ib. ; Of Eastern 
Breeds—The Arabian, 295, 296; The 
Persian Horse, 296; the Turkoman, 
ib. ; India—Native Breeds, ib.; Portrait 
of 11 Varna,” a high-bred Arab, ib. ; 
Portrait of the Head and Neck of the, 
Godolphin Arabian, 297 ; • Western 
Breeds (The Barb)---Egyptian Horses, 
296 ; South and N orth American 
Horses, 297 ; European Horses—The 
Flemish, 297, 298 ; The Norman 
Horse, 298; The Hanoverian Horses, 
ib. ; The Spanish Jennet, ib. ; The 
British Horse, ib. ; The Scotch Gal¬ 
loway, ib. ; The Shetland, or Sheltie, 
ib.; The New Forest Pony, and the 
Exmoor or Devonshire l’ony, ib.; The 
Welshman, 298, 299 ; English Horses 
—The Cart Horse, Lincolnshire and 
Clydesdale (London Dray Horse); 
Lighter Horses and their Adaptability 
to our Pursuits—Race-horse High-class 
Hunter, Poor Man’s Hunter, Hack, 
Harness Horse, Charger, Farmer’s 
Horse, 325 ; Structure of the Horse— 
Head, Neck, Shoulders, Chest, &c., 
Back, Hind-quarters, Fore Legs, Fool, 
Hind Legs, Height, Colour, and Age, 
325—327 ; Breeding and Breaking — 
Sire and Dam, Hereditary Ailments, 


(Figure of Colt prepared for), Breaking 
to Harness, 374—376. 

Horse-radish, 109. 

House, Thf., as a Building, a Possession,^ II1UO) MC AlUUlWi 

and a Home ( Introduction ), 1; Building^lnfants, Clothing for, 33- 
or Improvement of, ib. ‘ a 

-, Ways and Means, 2; As Determin jug 

the Respectability, Class, Credit, or 
Means of the Occupier, id.; Ways and 
Means {continued), 38, 39 ; Life Assur¬ 
ance, 134—136; Water Supply, 162, 

163; Life Assurance {continued), 179, 

180, 198—200 ; Drainage, 247—250 ; 

Water Supply (continued), 257, 258, 

, 3 > 7 . 3 iS, 35 b 35 -- 

House, Inmates of the. —Law of Master 
(or Mistress) and Seivant, 13, 14. 

- - - , Legal (Introduc¬ 
tion), 2; 'Parent and Child, 35, 36; 

Law of Will-making, 90, 91 ; Rates 


and .Taxes, 130—13a, 206, 207; Rights 
•of Citizenship, ay, 231. 

-, -t -——, Domestic ( Intro- 

ducJin^L r, Domestic Servants and 
‘ t their Duties, 102, 103; the General 
Servant, 147, 148; the C00KJ 170— 172; 
the Housemaid, 221—223 j the Parlour¬ 
maid, 268, 26 <i ; the Pag% or Occa- 
slbnfl Boy, 303, 306; the nWy’s-maid, 

HoSoId^as an Institution (Inttoducttoti), 
* It Economy in, < 7 ., Management in 
• me, ib. ; Expenditure in, 2. # 


Household, Out-of-door Departments of, 
Introduction, 2. 

Household Guide, The, Introduction, 1. 
Householders, Compound, Particulars of, 
Risunti of Act 32 A 33 Viet, cap. 41, 
206, 207. 

House-hunting, Directions for Judicious 
Selection of a House, 99—toi. 
Housekeeping, Sic., 2, 3, 38. 

' '"Housemaid, The, General Particulars and 
- Duties of, Sweeping and Dusting, Dust¬ 
ing, Scrubbing, Cleaning of Grates, 
Brass and Copper, Ormolu, Lacquered 
Work, Marble, Washing of Glass, 
cleaning of Oil-cloth, Paint, Paper-., 
hangings. Stone Staircases, 221—223. 
Housemaid’s Knee, Description and Treat¬ 
ment of, 202 ; Figure of. 201. 

I Kmpre-tax, or Duty, Particulars of, 130, 
I/131 ; Table showing, 132. 

^Hyacinths, 60; Cultivation of, 81,82; Figure 
of Ornamental Box, ib. ; Cultivation of, 
191 ; Potting of, ib. ; in Glasses, ib. < 
Hydropult, The, 368. 

Hyposulphite of Soda, a • Hint for the 
Laundry, 299. 

I. 

Income of £1 per week [Correspondent], 
Table of Expenditure, 106. 

-» £150 per annum, Expenditure of, 

38, 39 i Tables, Yearly and Weekly, 38. 
—— (Introduction), 1; Surplus, ib. 

—— Tables “ for Expenditure, Yearly, 
Weekly, Daily, and Monthly—/100 
per Annum, 3. 

-, /200 per Annum, 3. 

-, £ 3°0 per Annum, 3. 

-, /400 per Annum, 3. 

——• £i°° per Annum, 3. 

-. £ * 5 ° per Annum (Future Article), 3. 

Income Table, set Wages and Income 
Table. 

——. Tax, 130 ; Particulars of, 131. 

Of Age, Management, Handling, Feed- Indian Pink, 82. 

ing. Breaking to Saddle, Lounging ’ /India-rubber Varnish for Boots, Making 

of, 23a 

Infancy, Food in, 270, 271 ; the Period of 
Weaning, ib. ; Feeding-bottles, tb. 
Infants, see Babies. 

35. 88—90; see 
Baby’s; Exercise not Desirable for, 
242; Red Glim, Red Gown or Tooth 
Rash, Particulars of and Remedies for, 
70; Sleeping of, 142, 143 ; Beil ding, 
and Arrangement of the Bed, 143. 
Inflammation, Symptoms of, 41. 

Ink, to Erase Stains of, 19a 

-, Red, Making of, 230. 

-, Violet, Making of, 23a 

-, Black, Making of, 230. 

-, Solid, Recipe for, 284. 

Inlaying, 223. * 

Insurance, Life and Fire, Advantages of, 


&c. 39 - 
-, see Assurance. 

-Policies, Table of Duties Chargeable 

upon, 207. 

Intestacy, Administration, 91. 

Intoxication, Treatment, of, 112. 

Irgui Pipes, How to Preserve, 255. 

Itch, The, Diagnosis and Treatment, &c., 
158; Figure of the Itch Insect, ib; 


J. 

of, *?" tinder the respective 
Sorts. 


Jaundice, Particulars, Causes, and Treat¬ 
ment, 350,351. 

Jelly, see Apple Je%, Currant Jelly, 


Orange Apple Jelly. 
; How to Cai 


John Do: 


arve, 256. 


ny. Hi 

Johnson, Dr., 13a 
Joints, 78; Figure of a Cross-joint, 77, 
84 —86; Figures, 85 ; see Dovetailing. ■ 
Jonquils, Cultivation of, 81. 


K. 

Kale, Particulars of the Many Sorts, 378, 
■ 379 - 

Keyhole-saw, 43. , 

Kidderminster Carpets, 126. 

Kidney Beans, 149, 174. 

Kitchen Garden, set Vegetable Garden. 

-Range, 5; Figure of, 4. 

-Requisites, 19, 232—234; Figures of, 

232. 233' 

-Ranges, 19, 2a 

-Cupboards, 19. 

-Furniture, 20. , 

Knife-cleaning, 306; Figures, 305, .306. 
Knock Knees, Treatment, &c., of, 202. 


Lace, see Point Lace. 

Lacquered Work, Cleaning of, 222. 

Ladder, Uses of, 137 ; Figure of, ib. m 

Lady’s-maid, The, Duties of, &c., 363, 
364. 

Lamb, Particulars for Marketing, 336; 
Figure, ib. 

-, Fore-quarter of, Coloured Plate, 193; 

Carving of, 198 ; Figure of, 197. 

Lamp-trimming, 306. 

Larch, Description and Uses of, 78 

Laundry, a Hint for the, 299. 

Lawn, 109. 

Lead, Hints for the Household Uses of, 362; 

Leather Woik, 39—41 j Its Introduc¬ 
tion intQ England, 39; Materials and 
Instruments for, ib. ; Figure of a 
Vciner, 40; the Making of Leaves, 
39, 40; the Making of Stems, 40; 
tin- Making of Berries, Grapifc, Acorns, 
Filberts, &c., 40, 41; Branches, jli ; 
Patterns for the Ivy and a Fern 
Frond, 41 ; Figures, 40; Oak Leaf, 
Figure of, 41 ; Stains and Varnishes, 
Mode of Using, &c., 41 ; Recipe for 
Preserving Leaves, 41 ; Milking of 
Flowers or Fruit, 57 ; Camellias**#./ 
Figures of, ib. ; Dahlias, tb . ; Figure 
of, tb.; White Lilies, ib.; Figure, tb. ; 
Hops, ib. ; Figure, tb.; in Constructing 
Fruit, 57, 58 ; IIow to Construct a 
Peach, ib. ; Cherries, 58; Walnuts, ib.; . 
Filberts, ib. ; Figure, 57; Currants, 58; 
Strawberries, tb. ; Raspberries and 
Muiberfl^ ib. ; Wheat, ib.; Howto 
Make Leather Figures, ib.; How to 
Make Beehives, tb.; Frames for Pic¬ 
tures and Mirrors, Brackets, Book¬ 
stands, ike., ib. 

Legacy and Succession Duty, Table, 207. 

Lemon Drops, Recipe for Making, 291. 

Letter-writers, Hi.'jfs to, 70 j How 
to Address, &c., ioi?*'ji07, to 8 ; The 
Title of “ Esquire," Heading and Con¬ 
cluding of Letters, 235 ; The General 
Principle for Addressing Persons 
of Distinction, bearing Academical 
Honours, Sec., 267, 268; Tfie Directing 
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or Addressing of Letters, British, 
Colonial, or foreign, 335. 

Lettaoes, 65, too, 139, I4S, *91,27s. 

' Levels, Jo; see Spirit-level. 

Lice, or Pediculi, Treatment o£ 158,159. 

* Life Assurance, Full Particulars of, 74, 75; 
Principle o£ 741 Credit df, it.; Selec- 
* tion of an Office, 7$; Bonuses, it. ; 
. Loans, it. ; Particulars of, 134—136; 

? onuses,. 135, 136; Gmeraljy, 179; 
ublication of Accounts, it. ; Expendi- 
' ture, 180; Amalgamations, it. ; 
Caution in the Acceptance of Risks, 
it. ; Safe Investment, it. ; Careful 
Management, it. ; Special Uses and 
, Appliances of, 198, 199; Endowments 
to Children and Life Annuities, 199; 
Government Annuities, it.; Bequeath- 
y/ing of Policies, it.; Mortgaging of 
/ Policies, 300. 

'"Lily of the Valley, 83 . 

Lime-wash, Making of, 223.„ 

Limpet, 132. 

-— Shell, Acorn Barnacles on. Figure, 
133 - 

Limpets, Dressing of, 140. 

Liquids, How to Keep Warm, 299. 
r/liquid Glue and Cement, How to Make 
203, 323. 

Liquid Manufe, see Manure. 

Liver, Complaints of the, see Biliousness 
Liver and Bacon, Fried, 119, 12a 
Liver, see Calf % Sheep’s. 
r Liver Sauce, see Sauce. 

Loach, The, recommended, 69; Figure 
of, it. 

Loaf, see Bread. 

Lobelia, 82, 113, 1(4. 

Lobster Sauce, 324. 

Locks and Door Fittings, Particulars of, 
• 313, 214 ; Figures, 213. 

Lodgers, Advice to, 211—213. 

Lorn of Pork, see Pork. • 

Looking-glass, Re-dec&rating of the Frames 

377 - 


M. 


Macaroni Pudding, Directions for Making, 
* 34 - ** 

MtckcreL Plain Boiled, with Fennel Sauce, 

68 . 

-, Plain Broiled, How to Dress, 86. 

——, Potted, Directions, 861. 

——, Coloured Plate, 193. 

—How to Carve, 256. 

Magic Bottles, The, 192. 

—— Music (a gome), 127. 

Mahogany, Particulars and Uses of, 78 
Mallets, see Hammers. 

Management, {introduction), r. 

< Mantel-shelves, Making of Velvet Hang- 
/ ings for’, &c., with Illustrations, 361. 
•"Manure, 169, 246,247. 

-—, Farm-yard, 327. 

-—t Liquid, Carts and Barrows, 1 ja, 327. 
——, Liquid, Tanks, 328; Figure of a 
Portable Pump, it. 

-, Composts, Farm-yard Manure, Farm 

Sewage, Manure Pits, Dry-earth Com- 
v-post mid Sewage Tank combined, Top- 
y dressings, Lio-Sid Manuring, 209—211. 
'Mamirinfe, 13*174. 

Marble, Cleaning of, 222, 

—, Polish for, Making of, 230. 

Mariner’s Matelote, The,, 341. 
Marketing, a6i; Mutton, Limb, Pork, 
Bacon,’ Hat^, Venison, 336. 


Marquetry, Particulars, 223. 
Marrow, 103, 

Mil 


Master (or Mistress) and Servant, 13, 14, 
see Employers ; Characters, Respon¬ 
sibility and Non-responsibility for Acts 
of Servants, 14. 

Mats, 3«2 ; Figures, it. 5 368.. 

-, see Feather Mats. 

Matelote, see Mariner’s Matelote. 

Matrimony Sauce, 27. 

Mattresses, Stuffing -of, 263; Particulars 
and Figure, 285. 

Mayonnaise Sauce, How to Make, 365. 

-of Eel, see EeL 

Meadow, Grasses best Adapted for, 153, 
154 - 

Meadows, 209; Top-dressings, 210; Liquid 
Manuring, 210, 211. 

Measles, Diagnosis, 186, 187; Treatment, 
187. 

Measures, Tables of, 160. 

Meat, 171. 

—— , see Boiling of Meat. 

——, Seasonable (December), III. 

-, Seasonable (January), 148. 

-, Seasonable (February), 235- 

-, Seasonable (March), 284. 

Mechanic, the Household.— Intro¬ 
duction, The Tool-chest, 14—16; 
The Tool-chest, 23, 24, 42, 43, 49— 
51; Woods used in Household Car¬ 
pentry, 77, 78; Joints, 84—86; The 
Carpenter’s Bench, 101; Doors, 128; 
Windows, 140—142; Blinds, 175, 176; 
Bell-hanging, 180, 181; Curtains, 208; 
Locks and Door Fittings. 213, 214; 
Gas, 250, 273, 299, 300; Garden Fur¬ 
niture and Decorations, 372, 373. 
Medallions, 353, 334. 

Medical Men, 7. 

Medicine, Domestic ( Introduction ), 2;J 
General Remarks, 7, 8, 41, 42; Symp- 1 
toms Justifying to Send for the Doctor, 
41; Diseases Incidental to Children— 
Convulsions, Diarrhoea, 83, 84; Teeth¬ 
ing, Bronchitis and Diseases of the 
Breathing Apparatus, Croup and Ner¬ 
vous Croup, False or Nervous Croup 
(Child-crowing), 114, lie; Eruptive 
Fevers, 186, 187, 215; Typhoid- and ( 
Typhus, and Infantile Intermittent 
Fevers, 215, 216; Relapsing*Fever, 
Hooping Cough, Mumps, 226, 227; 
Chicken Pox, 271; Worms, Abscess, 
Ague, 30a, 303; Apoplexy, Asthma, 
318, 319; Biliousness and Bilious 

Attacks, 334, 335; Biliousness or 
Bilious Disorders, Including Jaundice,* 
350, 351; Bronchitis, 359, 360. 

Melted Butter, Making of, 324. 
Mesembryanthemum, 83. 

I —r-. Trailing, 113. 

Messenger, The (a game)/127. 
ijMignoneite, Directions for Culture, 81, 
82, 114. , < 

Mince Meat, for Mince Pies, Making of| 
166. 

-, Old-fashioned, Making of, 167, 

-, or Bacon Pudding, Making of, 28. 

-Roll, 28. 

Mince Pies, Particulars of, 151. , 

-, Making of, 167, see Mince Meat 

■-, 1 -emon, Making of, 334. 

fT-, Egg, Making of, 234. 

Minnow, Highly Recommenced, Par¬ 
ticulars of, 69. 

-, Disease of, 60. 

Mimulus, 82, 113. ' 4 

Mock Lobster Sauce, 324. 


Mock Turtle Soup, see Soup. 

Modelling in Clay for Amateurs—General 
Remarks, Material, Tools, the First 
Lesson (with FiguresJ/jij—317 ; De¬ 
corative Modelling t a Bracket, a Vase 
(with Illustrations), 345, 346; a Me¬ 
dallion (Illustration), a Bust (Illus¬ 
trations), 353, 354. 

Moles and Mothers’ Marks, Particulars sad 
Treatment of, 124. 

Moss, 82. * 

Mother and Baby, 10; when about to 
become a Mother, it.; Nursing, it./ 
Early Rising friito Childbed, it. ; 
Diet, it. 

-and Child, 36. 

Mothers’ Marks, see Moles. 

Moths, 190. 

Moulding, Paste for Making of, 230. 

Mouldings, 42. 

Muffins, Making of, &c., 28. 

Mullet, Grey, Particulars and Dressing 
of, 365. 

Mumps, Particulars of and Treatment, 227. 

Mushroom, Broiled, Dressing of, 195. 

-, Stewed, Dressing and Serving of,' 195. 

-Catchup, Making of, 195. 

—— Toast, Making of, 195. 

-, Pickled, Making and Keeping of, 195. 

Mushrooms and Pickles, 195, 196. 

Musk, Directions for Culture, 81, 83. 

Mussels, 134. 

— — and Rice (an Algerian Recipe), Dress¬ 
ing and Serving of, 140. 

-, Hustled, Dressing and Serving of, 140. 

I ~~ 7 t I’ickled, Pickling of, &c., 140. 

I 5/—, Various Modes of Dressing, 181. 
rMustard Sauce, Making of, 324. 

Mutton, Leg of, 7; Carving of, it.; 
Figures of, it. 

-, Cold, Serving of, 7, 

-, Particulars for Marketing, 336 ; 

Figure, it. 

-, Haricot, see Haricot. 

-, Neck of, Carving of, 143 ; Figure, 

144. 

——Loin of, Carving of, 143. 

-, Saddle of, Coloured Plate, 193. 

-, Carving of, 198 ; Figure of, 197. 

Myrtle, Culture of, 81. 


N. 

Nails, Common forms of, with Names, 51; 
Figures of, it. 

Narcissus, Cultivation of, 81. / 

Nasturtium, 113. 

-, Pickled, see Pickled. 

Navel, Started, Treatment, 286, 287. ( 

Neat’s Foot or Cow Heel, Uses of, 12a 

-, with Parsley Sauce, Cooking and 

Serving of, 120. 

Nectarine, 109. 

Nemophila 60, 82, 113. 

Nervous Croup, jaHFalse Croup. 

Nettle-rash, Diagnosir and Treatment 158. * 

Newt, the Common, ripuiy of, 6«. 

Nipples, Sore or Chapped,, t.w&xe. anc^ 
Treatment, 157, 158, 253 * 

Nitrates, 1*63. 

Nose, Bleeding from the; Treatment of, 52. 

Nursery,. Aspect of, 110; Part of the Houses 
it.; iNfSiiture, it.; Walls, it.; Baling* 
B.; Fittings, it.; Pictures, it.; Clrpet. 
it .,- Stove,Fenders, HO: Ventila¬ 
tion, in. 

Nurses, cot ** ' 


Ise Croup 
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Oak, Particular and Uses of, 78. 

Oatmeal Pori idee. Making 234. 

Obedient Ball, The, 192. 

Oil-cloth, 125; Cleaning of, 222. 

Old Woman's Tooth (for cutting out 
grooves across the grain), Figure of, 
42. 

Omelettes, Sweet, 167. 

Onions, 4, 65, 138 j Thinning o£ 139, 174. 
——, Pickled, Pickling of, 196. 

-, Stewed, 182.* 

Opodeldoc, Recipe, 23a 
Orange Apple Jelly, Making, 220. 

Ormolu, Cleaning of, 222. 

Ornaments, Table and Other, How to 
Make, with Illustrations, 313. 
Ottomans, How to Construct, Cover, &c., 
378 j Figure, ib. 

Ox-tail Soup, set Soup. 

Oxidised Silver, see Silver. 

Oysters, Stewed, Dressing of, 182. 


Page, The, or Occasional Boy, His Du¬ 
ties, Dress, Cinder-sifting, Boot-clean¬ 
ing (Figure), Knife-cleaning (Figures), 
Plate-cleaning, Window-cleaning, Trim¬ 
ming Lamps, Washing Glass, Brushing 
Clothes, 305, 306, 350. 

Pagurus Bernhardus, 133. 

Paint, Cleaning of, 222, 223. 

-, French, Recipe for, 284. 

-for Out-door Work, 284. 

Pancakes, Particulars of, 66, 67, 167. 

-, Apple, Making of, 67. 

Panel-saw, 43. « 

Pansies, 109. 

Paper Flower Making (generally), 193, 
194 ; To Make the Cement, 194 ; To 
Make a Cabbage Rose, &c., 194, 195; 
Making the Stamens and Pistils, 
Calyxes, The Azalea and Rhododen¬ 
dron, A Half-blown Rosebud, Carna¬ 
tion, Primrose, with Illustrations, 264 
—266. * % 

Paper-hangings, Cleaning of, 223. < 

Parent and Child, Relations between, 35; 
Legal Duties of Parents, ib. ; Education 
of Children, 35, 36 ; Power of Parents 
over Children, 36. 

Parishes, Persons Chargeable to, 206. 
Parlour-maid, The, her Dudes, Directions 
Regarding Answering the Door, Wait -1 
ing at Table, the Serving of Meals, 
Wine, &c.. 268, 269. 

Parochial Rates, Particulars of, 131. 
Parouetry, Description, 223. 

Tswsley Sauce, see Sauce. 

Parsnips, Sowing of, 138; Thinning of, 138, 
174, 175, 191 - 

Parsnip -Fritters, American, How to Make, 

* , 67- B 

Partridges, Carving of, 144 ; Figure, ib. 
Pastumgm Gfesfts best Adapted for, 153, 

• J54- * 

Pastures, 209. » 

PatchW 0 bk.— inSreautActi, with Illustra¬ 
tions, 337; Elementary~Counterpanes 
In Patchwork,' 337,338, 

Patch, 109. T 

« - Fritters, 67. • « 

* Peacocks, 15a 
jMfr -trees, 109. 

^Pearl White, 299, 


Peas, Early, 109; Sowing of, 138; Stick¬ 
ing of, 138, 149 ; Cooking of, 182, 272. 
Pea-soup, tee Soup. 

I’ediculi, see Lice. 

Pelargoniums, see Geraniums. 

Peppermint Drops, Recipe for Making, 
291. . 

Perch, How to Cook, 67; Boiled, Fried, 
&c., 341. 

Perennials, 82. 

Periwinkle, 132. 

Periwinkles, Dressing and Serving of, 14a 
Perpetual Paste, Making of, 203. 

Petunias, 113. 

Pheasant, Carving of, 144 ; Figure of, ib. 
Pick-axe, Uses of, 137 ; Figure of, 136. 
Pickled Beet-root, see Pickled Cucumbers. 
-Cucumbers, Tomatoes, and Beet¬ 
root, Preparation, Pickling, and Keep¬ 
ing of, 219. 

-Gherkins, Particulars of Pickling, 

&c., 219. 

-Nasturtium Buds and Seeds, Descrip¬ 
tion and Pickling of, 219. 

-Onions, Walnuts, &c., see under their 

Respective Names. 

-Samphire, Particulars and Pickling 

of, 219. 

-Tom a tees, see Pickled Cucumbers. 

Pickle-jars and Bottles, Wax for Sealing, 
195, »96. 

Pickles, 219. 

—*—, see Mushrooms, 

Pigeons, How to Carve, 256. 

Pie-crust, Good Common, Making of, 
54 1 55 - 

Pigs, Keeping of, Profit on, &c. [Cor¬ 
respondent], 106. 

Pigs’ Feet, Dressing of, 119. 

- Fry, Directions for Dressing, 104. 

-Liver, Directions for Dressing, 104. 

-Head, Boiled with Vegetables, Direc¬ 
tions, 104. 

Pike, Small, IIow to Cook, 67. 

-, Boiled Whole, 341. 

-, Stuffing for, 342. 

Baked Whole, 342. 

-, Serving of, 256. 

Pilchards, Serving of, 256. 

Piles, Treatment of, 287. 

-, see Bleeding Piles. 

rillow-cases, 346. 

Pimples and Rashes of the Face, Particu¬ 
lars of, and Cures for, 70. 

Pin-bit, Figure and Description of, 16. 
Pin-vices, 51 ; Figure of, ib. ; Prices of, 
ib. 

Pincers, Ordinary, Figure of, 24. 

-and Pliers, 24. 

Pine, Particulars and Uses of, 78. 

Pines, 109. 

Pinks, 109. 

Pippins, Dried Normandy, Directions and 
Serving of, 220. 

PitcW<trk, Uses of, (49 ; Figure of, ib. 
Pit-saw, 43. 

Pits, 65, 66. 

Plaice, How to Carve, 256. 

Plane, Ordinary (or Jack), Construction of, 
24 ; Figure of a Section, ib. ; Figure of 
• Double Iron, ib. 

-, Smoothing, 24. 

-> Trying, 24. 

-, Toothing (for Mahogany), 42. • 

-, B&uiing, 42. t • 

-, Rebating, see Fillister*. 

-, Match, 42. ^ . 

Compass, 42. 

-, see Spokethave. 


Plane, Principle in, 42. - * 

Plane-irons, Sharpening of, 24. 

Plants, Artificial Heat for, 124. ' 

-, Young, Training House for, 114. , 

Plate-cleaning, 306, 362. * 

Pliers, Common, Figure of, 24. 

— Culling, Figure of, 24. 

Plum Dumpling, see Dumpling. 

—. Jam, see Greengage. 

—— Pudding (Economicaland Excellent), 
Making and Boiling of, 28* * 

-, Sauce for, 28. * 

-, History of, 151. 

-, Making, Boiling, and Serving of, 

1 66. s 

——, without Eggs, Making and Boiling 
of, 166. ’ 

-(Economical), Making, Boiling, and 

Serving of, 1G6. 

-, Smaller (Re^onable), Making of, 

-, Famjjy, (very Palatable), Making, 

Serving, and Keeping of, 166. 

— —, with Apples, Making of, 166. 

—, Sauce for, 166. 

Plum Trees, 109. 

Point Lace Work.—T racing' Linen, 
Braid, &c., with Illustrations, 225, 
226; Spanish Point Trefoil, 280—282 ; 
Spanish Point Loop, with Illustrations, 

„ 35 <>- 358 - 

Poisoning, Treatment of, 112. 

Polishing Paste, How to Make, 19a 
Polyanthus, 81. 

Pomades—Castor Oil, Crystallised, Mar-T 
row. Macassar, East India, Macassar!^* 
Oil, Marrow Oil, Recipes for Making,' 
276. 

Pomatum, Ordinary Scented, Recipe for i. 
Making, 276. 

Pompon Chrysanthemums, Suitable for\ 
Window Decoration, 81. 

Poor Rate, The, Histoty and Particulars 
of, 131, 132. m 

Pork, Particulars for Marketing, 336. 

-, Roast, und Potatoes Fried Whole, 

Directions, 104. 

-, Breast of, with Rice, Preparing and 

Serving of, 120. 

-, I .eg of, Carving of, 198; Figure of, 

197. * 

-, Loin of, IIow to Carve, 256. 

Porridge, Making of, 284. ® 

-, see Oatmeal Pprridge. 

Portulaca, 82. 

Pot Pourri, Indian Jars for, with Illustra¬ 
tions, 349, 35a , 

Potage i la Tortue, Recipe for, 304. * 

Potato Bread, Making of, 27 . # 

-Cake, ditto, ib. 

—— Dumpling, Making of, 6. 

-Pie, o; Figures of Dish and Fie, ib. 

Potatoes, 13S, 139. 160; How to Cook, 

182 ; Mashed, 182. * 

Potting of Plants, 65 5 Rearing of Delicate 
Flanuft^pm Seed in Pots, 114 ; How to 
‘ Sow, ib.; How to Water, ib. 

Poultry { Introduction ), X 

- , Incubation of, 95, 96- 

-, Roasting of, 171. 

—, Seasonable (December), Ml; (Janu¬ 
ary), 148; (Februaiy), 235 ; (March), 
284. 

Poultry—T urkeys anff-Guinesffowl, sly, 

218; Diseases of PouluA M*» 219. 

—— - Houses and Runs, 30—3*. . 

-Keeping, 30—32. 

-Yard, 32; Plan (Figure of), 3*, 

Preserves, 219—221. s 


* 
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'Primrose, tee Chinese Primrose. 

Primroses, 82. 

", Prolapse (of the Bowel), Particulars, 287. 
i Property-tax, 130 j Particulars of, 131. 
Provea, 11.' 

. Proverbs (ime), Particulars of, 160. 
Pruning-knife, Uses of, 149; Figure of, it. 
Scissors, Particulars of, 148. 

Prussian Exercises (a game), Particulars of, 
* *59- 

Pudlling, Tapioca, Baked, Making of, 36. 

Rice, Baked, Making of, 36. 

———, Bread, Broken, Baked, Making of, 36. 

-, Bread and Butter, without Butter, 

Making of, %6. 

—, Batter, Plain, Boiled, 1 Making and 
'Bolling of, 37. 

-, Black Cap, Making, 37. 

-, Batter, Baked, with Apples, Making 

of, 37- 

-, Batter, Baked, with Sausages or 

Bacon, 37. , 

— ■, tee Toad-in-the-hole. 

-, Batter, Baked under Meat, Making 

and Servingof, 37. 

——, Yorkshire, Making and Cooking of, 
37-’ 

- — , Carrot, Making and Boiling, 37. 

——, Saratoga (American), Making and 
Baking, 37. 

i" , Flour, Dr. Dobell’s, 37. 

——; Suet, How to Make, 54. 

Treacle, the Making of, 55- 
Beef, How to Make, 66. 

* Puddings, see Apple Pudding, Mincemeat 
or Bacon Pudding, Plum Pudding, &c. 
'Pumpkin and Rice Soup, see Soup. 

Purtfe of Green Peas, see Soup. 

Putty and Paint, Iiow to Soften, 255. 


Q. 

QueeryCakes, Making of, 234. 
QueenTraxes, 130, 131. 

Quilts and Counterpanes, Particulars and 
Prices of, 285, 286. 

Quince Marmalade, Making, &c.,. of, 221. 


- R. 

Rafibit, How to Carve, 79. 

Radishes, 65, 109, 138. 

Radish Pods, Pickled, Pickling of, 196. 
Rake, Uses of, 137 j Figure of, 136. 

-, Daisy, 137 ; Figure, 136. 

Ranunculus, 82. 

Raspberries. 65, 138, 149, 174; pressing 
(November), 190 ; (December), 271. 
Raspberry Drops, Recipe for Making, 291. 
——Jam, Directions for Making, 220. 
Rasps, tee Files. 

* Ratatouille, 254,255. 

Ratchet Braces, r6. 

Rate* and Taxes, 130—1*:; Unions, 
Persons Chargeable to Parishes, Com¬ 
pound Householders, Tabic .of Duties 
Chargeable upon Insurance Policies and 
, Legacies, 200, 207. 

Razor-fish or Solen, Dressing of, 182. 
Recipes, Simple, 5. 

Recreation, and .Migrations into Purer 
* Atwj? ArCjSM Necessary to Health 
'ytkfvJue(iSt), 1. 

, . BIushe.% 71. 
v' or Rlack Thom, 109. 

' --.Cabbage, Pickled, Pickling of, 196. 

, .Reads and Rushes, 64. 


/ 

f 
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Reform Act, 1867,206. 

Rent, Taxes, &c., 2, 3, 38. 

Rhubarb, 65, 109, 138, 149; Forcing of, 
271. 

Ribs of Beef, set Beef. 

Rice Milk, Savoury, Making of, 36 , 

-, Sweet, Making ofi 36. f 

-Pudding, Baked, see Pudding 

Ringworm of the Body, Diagnosis and 
Treatment, 158. 

Rip-saw, 43; Figure of, it. ■ 

River Fish—Boiling of, Court-bouillon, 
The Salmon (Figure, 324), Boiled 
Salmon, Melted Butter, Mustard Sauce, 
Anchovy Sauce, Lobster Sauce, Mock 
Lobster Saucer Salmon Steaks, Kippered 
Salmon, The Great Lake Trout and 
Salmon Trout, River Trout, Potted Trout 
(Chan-), 322—325, 

Rivers, Dr. Edward, 163. 

Roach, The, 69. 

-, see Bream, 341. 

Roast Beef, Christmas Fare, 150; Roasting 
of, 166. 

-Fowls, How to Carve, 56} Figure of, 

ii. 

——Turkey, Dressing and Serving of, 166. 

Roasting, 170, 171. 

Roasting-jack, 5. 

Roasts, at Short Notice, 167. 

Rubes, Infants’, 88. 

Roller, Particulars of, 137. 

Roly-poly, Sugar. Making of, 55 ; Sajtce 
lor, ii. 

-> Apple, the Making of, 55. 

-, Fruit, Jam, or Marmalade, 55. 

Room Furniture, Particulars of, 126. 

Round of Beef, see Beef. 

Round Worm, The, Particulars of, 302; 
Treatment for, ii. 

Rounds, 42. 

Runner Beans, Particulars and Growing of, 
331 ; see Beans. 

Rupture or Hernia, Particulars, 286. 

Ruptures, 8. 

Rymers, or Broaches, 16. 


S. 

Saffron Cakes or Buns, see Cakes. , 

Salading, Small, 110. « 

Salmon, Carving of, 56; Figure of, ii. ; 
Figure of Fish-slice, it. 

-, 1505 Full Particulars olj 323; 

Figure 0 , 324. 

-, Boiled, 323, 324. 

-, Sauces for, 324. 

-Steaks, 324. 

-, Kippered, 324. 

-Trout, Cooking of, 324. 

Salvia, 82 ; Management of, it. 

.Samphire, Pickied, see Pickled. 

Saratoga Pudding, American, see Pudding. 
Sauce, see Brain Sauce. k - 

-, see Fine Herb Sauce. 

-, see Tartar Sauce. 

-, see Mayonnaise Sauce. 

-, Fish, see Melted Butter, Mustard, 

Anchovy, Lobster, Mock Lobster. 

-, Liver, How to Make, 68. « 

-, Fennel, 68. 

-for Codfish, 68. 

ak—, Sharp, 68. 

—*— for any Boiled Fish, 68. 1* 

-Bfown, 68.. 

-, Parsley, Makincpf, 140. 

-for Plum Pudding, see Plum Fudging, 

-Robert, Making of, 365. 


Sautes, at Short Notice, 167. 

Sausage Dumpling, Makirff of. 28. 

-Rolls, Making of, 66. 

Sau-uges and Cabbag?,"Directions, X03, 
104. 

-, Epping, Direction's, 104. 

Savoys, 174. 

Saw, Common Metal, Use ot, 49; Figure 
of, it. 

-» Hand, Uses of, 148., 

-, Tenon, Uses of, 148. 

Saws, Particulars of, 42, 43. 

-, see Pit-saw, Rip-saw, Half-rip¬ 
saw, Panel-saw, Hand-saws, Tenon- 
saw, Keyhole-saw, Crosscut-saw. 
Compass-saw, Tuming-saw. 

Sawdust for Forcing Purposes, 113. 

Saw-set, 43 ; Figure of, ii. 

Scalds, see Burns. 

Scallops, Dressing of, 181, 182. 

Scarlet Fever, Diagnosis, r86, 187; Treat¬ 
ment, 186; Dropsy, ii.; To Prevent 
the Spread of the Disease, ii.; set 
Fever. 

Scarlet Runners, tee Beans. 

Scillas, Cultivation of, 81. 

Scotch Terrier, see Dogs. 

Scotland, Culinary Art in, 5 
Scott. Sir Walter, 12. 

Scrap-books, see Albums. 

Screen Making, -with Figures, 129, 13a 
Screw-drivers, 16, 50; Figure of, 49. 

Screw Hammer, 51; Figure of, it. 
Scrubbing, 222. 

Scurfiness, see Dandriff. 

Scythe-stone, or Rubber, Particulars of, 

148. _ 

Sea-bathing, Rules for, 62 
Sea-kale, Forcing of, 27, 65,109, 138, 139, 
>49. >74. >75. ‘90- 
Seaweeds, 132. 

Sealing - wax. Making. — (Various 
Colours), 368. •—■*" 

Seats, Distribution of, 230, 231. 

•‘Sedan Chair” for Carrying the Wounded, 
72; Figure of, 73 
Seedlings, 113. 

Seeds, Rearing of, 1 14 ; Soils for, ii.; In 
Pots, it.; Thinning of, ii.; Watering 
a of, it. “ 

Serpulse, 134, 1625 Figure of, 133. 

Servant, General, The, Particulars of, In- 
• eluding Wages Duties, Time for Dress¬ 
ing, Arrangement of Work, &c., 147, 
148. 

Servants Domestic, 13,14; Certain Duties 
of, 13; Duration of the Service, ii. ; 
Notice or Warning, it.; Summary Dis¬ 
missal, it.; Diet, &c., it.; Ill-treatment 
oQ it.; see Characters. 

Settees, Conversion of Superfluous Boxes ' 
into, 313, 

Shadows, or Shadow Buff, 127. , *, 

Sharp Sauce, see Sauce. 

Shears, Uses of, 148 5 Figure of, 149. 
Sheep’s Feet PStd, Dressing of, 119. 

-Heads, Pressing and Serving of, 139. 

-Liver, see Calf’s. * 

-Trotters, How to Tree, Jt9* Sauce 

for, it. ** « 

Sheets, 346, ■' 

Shell-fish, The Cheaper — Limpets, Peri- 
[ winkles, Whelks, Mussels, Dressing 

of, !4Pj,; Mussels with Sharps Stuce, 
Scallop® Mussels, Fried Mussels, 
Scallqps, Stewed Oysfers, the Razor 
Fish or Solen, Clams, Stewed Clams/ 

| Hashed Clams, 181, 1S2. 4* 

i Shells, 132—134- 
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Shingles, The, Diagnosis ^ Treatment, 

157 - , 

Shivsrings, 42. 

Shoes, Gutta-perdw, Soles, 19a 
— and Soots, Soleing with Gutta-percha, 
* 14 - 

Shopkeepers, The (a Gome), Particulars of, 
159 - 

Short Coke, How to Make and When to 
Eat, 54- 

Shoulder of Mutton, the Carving of, 80 ; 

(Figures), ib. 

Shrubbery, 109. 

Shrubs, Removal of_ 60, 65, 66; Prr^ 
tections for, ib.; (Figures), 65. 

Shutters, 15. 

Siamese Link (a game), 191. 

^Sickness, 42. 

Side Tables, Covering, &c., at, 377, 378; 

Figure, 378. 

Silver, see Gold. 

-, Oxidised, How to Oxidise, 378. 

-Birch, 109. 

Skate, Particulars of, 68. 

.x'Skin, Management of the, 22, 23 ; Its Struc¬ 
ture and Functions, 22; How to Keep 
the Skin in Health, 22, 23, 45, 46; 
Warmth, 45; Exercise, 45; Cleanli¬ 
ness, 45, 46 ; Sea-bathing, 62 ; Dis¬ 
orders of the Skin—Dry Skin, Moist 
Skin, 62, 63; Pimples and Rashes of 
the Face, Skin Co sm etics, Dandriff or 
Scurfincss, Eruptions, Red Blushes, 70, 
71 ; Discharging Eruptions, Chilblains, 
Warts, Corns, Moles and Mothers’ 
Marks, Discolorations of the Skin, 
Chapped Hands and Lips, 123, 124; 
The Shingles, Sore Nipples Nettle- 
rash, The Itch, Ringworm of the Body, 
Lice or Pediculi, 157—159. 

———, Discolorations of the, Particulars of 
and Remedies for, 124 
—— Diseases, 83. 

-Cosmetics, Particulars of, 70. 

Small-pox, Diagnosis, 215 ; Treatment, ib.; 
How to Prevent the Disease Spread¬ 
ing, ib. 

-, see Vaccination. 

Smelts, Serving of, 256, 

Smith, Rev. Sydney, 2. 

Snails, 69. * 

Snowdrops, Cultivation of, 81. 

Soap Liniment, see Opodeldoc. 

Sofas, 126, 127. * 

Soil for Potting, 114. 

Soiling, ill. 

Solen, see Razor-fish. 

Soup, Recipes for.- Cabbage, 87. 

-, Meagre Cabbage, 87. 

-> Pea, 103. 

-, Vegetable, 103. 

-, Shm of Beef, 103. 

-, Pumpkin and Rice, 104. 

■■ ■ *■ Van Abbot's Invalid’s, 259. 

—-, Meagre (Soupe Maigre), 259. 

-, Sorrel and Potato, 259. 

-, Small White Onjon, 259. 

• ——, Leek and Potato (Meagre), 259. 

-> Turnip and Pftato (Meagre), 259. 

-, Gantt **>.* 

•—*-> OnifflU, 2591 

Rice and Onion, Brown, ,259. 

-, Rice and Ofton, White, 259. 

——, Green 1 Pea, (French Way;) 259. 

• r . 9 Runpkin, 259. 

—*5 Cauliflower, 259. V 

-, Provencal, 259. » ^ 

*—-. JtGarbure; 250. 

Garbure k la Bearnaise, 25 J, 260. 


Soup, Tomato, 260. 

-, Gravy, 260. , 

-, Cheese, (Meagre,) 269; 

-, Tapioca, 283. 

-, Vermicelli, 283. 

-, Macaroni, 283. 

—Mock Turtle, 304; set Forcemeat 
Bolls. 

-, Ox-tail, 304 

-> Cherry, German Recipe for, 304. 

-, Mulligatawny, How to Make, 310. 

-, All the Year Round’s Mulligatawny, 

3 ta 

-, Giblet, Making of, 31a 

-, Cabbage, Making of, 310. 

-, Purde of Green Peas, Making of, 310. 

-, Hare, Making of, 311. 

-, Pea, Puree of Dried Peas, Making 

of, 311. 

-, Ilasty, 311. 

-, Green Pea, 311. 

——, Cabbage, (Maigre,) Making of, 311. 

-, Small Onion, Making of, 311. 

- From Essences and Extracts of 

Meat, see Broth. 

-, Fish, Recipes for, a Soup oi 

Plaice, Small Conger Eels, and 
Whiting, 26a 

-, Shrimp-tail and Tomato, 26a 

——, Oyster, 260. 

-, Mussel or other Shell-fish, 26a 

-i Clam, 260, 261. 

-, Eel, 261. 

-, White Eel, 282, 283. 

-, Brown Eel, 283. 

——, Similar Soups, with Firm-fleshed 
Middle-sized Fuji, as Small Conger, 
Soles, &c., 283. 

-, Salmon, 283. 

( -, Bomlle-i-baisse, 283. 

Soups and Purees—Mock-turtle, Force¬ 
meat Balls, Egg Balls, Potage & la 
Tortue, Ox-tail Soup, Cherry Soup 
(German Recipe), 304. 

Soups, Plain, Directions for Making, 87, 
103 ; (at short notice), 167. 

South Americans, 5. 

Spade, Particulars of, 137 ; Figures of, 

j 136- 

Spanner, 51. 

Speaking Buff (a game), Particulars of, 
* 59 - 

Spermaceti Ointment, Recipes for, 284. 

Spinach, 65 ; Round-leaved (sowing of), 
138. * 

Spirit-level, 50; Figure of, ib. 

*Spokeshave (lowest form of Plane), 42. 

Sponge Cake, How to Moke, 234. 

or Ban- 



_ _ (Figures), 72. 

Knee, 537 Strapping or Bandaging, 
ib.; Figure of, ib. 

SpraiflS^Treatment of, 53. 

Sprats, Serving of, 256. 

Spring-blinds, see Blinds. 

-Mattresses, 156. 

Springs, 15. 

Squares, Uses of, 50; Figures of, 49. 

, Used by Masons, 50; Figure of, 
49 - 

Stain for Mahogany Colour, 35a C-" - 
Stair Carpets, 125. 

Stairs, 129. • 

Stays, 36a. • 

Steaks, see Chops. 

Step*, Canfen, Uses of,'137; Figure of, ib. 


Stereoscopic Company, The London— 
Christmas Novelties— The “Scientifie 
Mystery,” &C., 192. 

Stocks, 6a 

Stone Staircases, cleaning of, 223. 

Stone-wort (Charts vulgaris), 63; Figure 
of, ib. 

Stools for Children, 299. 

Stoppers, Gloss, to Loosen, 203. 

Stove (Oven, or Oven and Boiler), 5 > 
Figure of, 4. , 

Strawberries, 138, 139; Watering, 13$; 
Propagation of, 149; Dressing for, 
August, 174; November, 190; De¬ 
cember, 271. 

Strawberry Beds, 109. 4 

-Jam, Full Particulars for Making and 

Keeping, 220. • 

Strength, Loss of, 42. 

Stretchers, and their Substitutes, 71, 7*; 
Figure of, 72. 

Striking-knife, 50; Figure of, ib. 

Sucking Pig, Carving of, 19S; Figures of, 
197. 

Suet Dumpling, see Dumpling. 

Suet Pudding, see Pudding. 

Sun Star, Figure of, 133. 

Sunstroke, Treatment of, II*. - 

Supper, 4. 

Surgery, Domestic (Introduction), 2 ; 
General Remarks, 7—10 j see Bandaging; 
Haemorrhage, 29,30; see Cuts, Wounds; 
Woujids, Bruises, and Sprains, 51—53; 
Fractures, Dislocations, Bums, and 
Scalds, 71—74; Suspended Animation, 
Fainting, Drowning, Hanging, Foul 
Gases, Sunstroke, Intoxication or Poison¬ 
ing, in, 112; Frost Bite, Gunpowder 
Accidents, Gunshot Injuries, Injuries 
from Chemicals, Foreign Bodies in the 
Nose or Ear, in the Windpipe, Gullet, 
or Stomach, Dust in the Eye, Ac., 154, 
155; Teething, 172, 173; Bunions, and 
Affections of.the Feet and Legs, 201, 
202 ; Various Local Ailments, 252, 253, 
286,287. 

Swans, 15a 

Sweeping and Dusting, 222. 

Sweetmeats, Making of. — Candied 
Ilorehound, Peppermint Drops, Ginger 
Drops, Lemon Drops, Damson Drops, 
Raspberry Drops, 291. m 


T. 


Tables, Dressing, Setting (or Laying) of, 
see Dinner-tables. 

-, see Side Tables. 0 

Table-vices, 50, 51; Figure of, 51; Prices 
of, ib. • 

Tadpoles, 69; Figure of, ib. 

Tail-vices, 50; Figure of, ib.; Prices d^JI. 
Tape-worm. The, Particulars ofj 302, 
Treatment toy, ib. 

Tapestry Carpeting, Particulars of, 126) 
How tosDtstinguish from Brussels, ib. 
Tapioca Puaaing, see Pudding. 

Tarragon Vinegar, Making of, 223, 

Tartar Eels, set Eels. 

Tartar Sauce, Making of, 365. 

Tax .on Armorial Bearings, on Servants, 
Hones, and Carriages, 130; Table 
Showing Rates, 132. 

Taxes upon.Household Servants, CarriagOL 

Horses, Ac., 131. 

-, Means of Recovering, y 1. 

130,131; see Queen’s Taxes, RiteO, 

, Pot 


Parochial Rates, Poor Rate. 


ihl 


Tea, How to Make, 38a 

Tea Roms, 66. 

Teeth, CAM of the, 172,173; see Gums and 
Teeth. 

-> False, Particulars, 173. 

Teething, Description of, 114, 115; Care 
and Diet, 115 j Gums and Teeth, 
Lancing the Gums, Care of the Teeth, 
Toothache, False Teeth, Inflammation 
of the Tonsils, Enlarged Tonsils, 172, 

the, 60. 

—* Stewed, 34.1. 

—•» Roiled, 34*. 

Tenon-saw, 43. 

Terriers, «v- 13 pgt» 

Thread-worm, The Small, Particulars of, 

, 302; Treatment for, it. 

Thrush, Treatment of, 71. 

Toad-in-the-hole, Making .and Serving 
of, 37 - 

Toast, Hot Buttered, How to Make, 313. 

Toe-nail, Ingrowing, Causes and Treat¬ 
ment of, 201; Figure of, it. 

Toffy, tee Treacle Toffy. 

Toilette, The (Introduction), 2. 

Toilette, The. — Management of the 
Skin—Structure and Functions, to 
Keep the Skin in Health, 21—23 j 
Warmth, Exercise, Cleanliness, the 
Bath, and Bathing in general, 45, 46 ; 
Management of the Skin, Sea-bathing, 
Disorders of the Skin, Dry Skin, Moist 
Skin, 62, 63; Pimples and Rashes of 
the Face, Dandriff or Scuriiness, Erup¬ 
tions, Red Blushes, 70, 71 ; Discharging 
Eruptions, Chilblains, Warts, Corns, 
Moles and Mothers’ Marks, Discolora¬ 
tions of the Skin, Chapped Hands and 
Lips, 123, 124; the Shingles, Sore 

* Hippies, Nettle-rash, the Itch, R ingwonn 
of the Body, 157—159; the Hair and 
, its Management, 241, 242, 274—276; 
Disorders of the Hair qnd their Treat¬ 
ment, 366—368, 379, 38a * 

Tomatoes, 109. 

, Pickled, tee Pickled. 

Tongue, Coloured Plate, 193 ; Carving of, 
198 ;. Figure of, 197. 

Tonsils, Inflammation of the, Particulars, 




_ Enlarged, Particulars, 173. 

Tool-box, Household, Where to Purchase, 
972 . 

Tool-chest, the Domestic, (Introduction), 
2, 15, 16, 23, 24, 42, 43, 49—51 ; 
Engraving of, 155 Description of, 
15, 16. 

Toojfjtiouse, 136—138. 

-, Particulars of Certain Tools, 148,149. 

Tools, 14, 15 ; Lists of," with Approximate 
Prices, 15, 16. 

-,/List of Garden Tools, with their 

Prices, 138. 

•Toothache, 173. 

Towelling, 347. 

Toys and Tricks, Noveltij*- in—The 
Siamese Link, The Chameleon Top,. 
(Figure of), 19a j The Jewel Kaleidos¬ 
cope (Figure of), 192 ; The Invisible 
Gift, and the Vanishing Coin, 192. 

Trade, Choosing a. —General Remarks, 
Watchmaking, 307, 308, 362, 363. 

Transparencies, Coloured, 165; Design 
- for a Transparency, it. 

Treacle Pudding; see Pudding. • 

-Toffy, Making of, 223. 

Tree* Carnation, propagating and Train¬ 
ing of, 81. 
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Trees, Removal of, 6a 

-, Ornamental, 109. W-* 

Trenching, 6a , 

Tricks, see Toys. 

Tripe, Normandy Fashion, Dressing of,. 

iaa 

--, Stewed, Dressing of, 120. 

-k la Lyonnaise, Dressing of, 12a 

-, Broiled, with Sauces, 12a 

-, Provencal Way, iaa 

-, Milanese Way, 12a 

-, Italian Way, 12a • 

Triton, The, Figure of, 69. 

Tropeolum, 113. 

Trout, Great Lake, 324. 

-, Salmon, 324. 

-, River, Cooking of, 324. 

—, Potted, 325. > 

Trowel, Uses of, 149 ; Figure of, it. 
Trustees, 91. 

Tulips, 60; Cultivation of, 8i, 109. 

Turbot, How to Carve, 256 ; Figure, it. 
Turf-cutter, Uses of, 137 ; Figure, 136. 
Turkey, Carving of, 79; Figure, 80; Figure 
of the Leg, it. 

Turkeys, Directions for Keeping and Rear¬ 
ing, 217, 218; Figure of Variegated 
Cambridge Turkeys, 217. 

Turkish Batn, see Bathing. 

Turning-saw, its Uses, 49 ; Figure of, it. 
Turnip Fritters, 67. 

Turnip-tops, Dressing of, 183. 

Turnips, Sowing of, 138, 139, 149, 191. 

-, Stewed, 182, 183. , 

Twirling the Trencher (a game), Par¬ 
ticulars of, 159. 

Typhoid Fever, Diagnosis, 215, 216; 

Causes, 216 ; Treatment, it. 

Typhus Fever, Diagnosis and Particulars 
of, 216; Treatment, it. 


U. 

Unions, Particulars of, 206. 

Urine, Incontinence of, in Sleep, 287. 


V. 


Boiled, 162. 

Rain, 162. 

Vaccination and Small-pox, Particulars of L-, Imparities in, 162, 163. 

xr : it _ , • ^ n* - o._ W a d t* At - 


or Brown. Kale/The Hundred-headed 
* Cabbage, The Egyptian Kale, Ragged 
Jack, the Jerusalem *Kale, The Man¬ 
chester Kale, Melville's Improved Bore¬ 
cole or Kale, 378, J79. Set Garden 
and Gardening. 

Vegetables, 109, no; Seasonable (De¬ 
cember), III ; (January), 148; (Feb¬ 
ruary), 235; (March), 2S4; at Short 
Notice, 167 ; Cooking of, 182,183. 

-, the Culture of, 27a.. 

-Soup, see Soup. 

Velvet-pile Carpets, Testing of Quality, 
# 126. . 

veneering, Particulars, 223. 

Venetian Blinds, see Blinds, 
a Venison, Particulars for Marketing, 336. 

Verbenas, 60, 113, 114 '——- 

Vices, Tail-vices, Pin-vices, Table-vices, 
Various Kinds of, 50. 

Vine, 109. 

Violets, 82. 

-, Neapolitan and Russian, Growing 

of 81. 

W. 

Wages, z, 3. 

Wages and Income Table, 368. 
Wall-flowers, Culture of, Si. 

Wall-papers, 18, 19. 

Walls, Ground Colour for, before Painting, 
284. 

- , Blue Wash for, Making of, 204 

-, Whitewashing of, 378. 

Walnut, Description and Uses of, 78. 
Walnuts, Pickled, Pickling, and Particulars 
of, 196. 

Wardrobes, 156, 157, 

Warning, 13. 

Warm-plate, Description of 19. 

Warts, Causes and Treatment of, 124 
Washing, 38. 

Wat Tylers Rebellion, 130. 

V atc imaking, Particulars, 307, 308, 362, 
363 - 

Water, Overflows of, 15. 

Filtered, 162. 


Vaccination, its Protective Power, &c., 

187- * 

Valisneria, Spiral, 63 ; Figure of, it. 

Varicose Vein, Burst, Treatment and Ban¬ 
daging of, 29, 30. 

Vase, Modelling of, 346; Figures, 345. 

Veal, How the Beast is Divided, with Il¬ 
lustrations, 261 ; Qualities of, it. 

-, 1 low to Pot, 235. 

. Fillet of, Coloured Plate, 193. 

-, Neck of. Carving of, 143; Figure, 

144. 

-, Loin of, Carving of 143,144; Figure, 

144 

-Sausages, 235. , - 

Vegetable Garden, The—Formation of, 
224; Situation, it. ; Exposure, it. 
Aspect, tt.; Extent, it. ; Soil, it. ; 
Water, it. ; Form, it.; Walls, it. ; 
Trenching, Ridging, Manuring, Illus¬ 
trated by Figures, 239, 240; Rotation 
of Crops, Manure, &c., 246, 247 ; As¬ 
paragus, 387 288; The Broad Bean, 
S Runner Beans, 330, 331; The Dwarf 
^French Bean, Red Beet, White Beet, 
355 > SS®; Borecole, or Kale — The 
Green Borecole or Scotch Kale, Purple 
Borecole or Browd Kale, German Ifele 


A Few Facts About, 223. 

-Courses, 109. 

Watering of Plants, 327. 

Watering-pot, Uses of, 137 ; Figure of, it. 

Water-lilies, 63, 64 

Water-milfoil, Spiked (Myrkphyllum spi- 
catum), 63. 

Waterproof Boots, 190. 

Water-soldier (Struttotes alvides), 63. 

Water Supply, 162, 163; Particulars of, 
with Illustrations, 257, 258; Particulars 
Regarding Cisterns, &c., with Illustra¬ 
tion, 317, 318; Particulars of Ap¬ 
paratus, &c., especially by Mr. J. L, 
Norton, of New Bridge Street, 
Blackfrjars, with Illustrations, 351, 
352 - 

Wax for Modelling, The Preparation of, 

25s. 

Wax-work Busts and Statuette, Making 

1 of, 164, 165. 

Weak Ankles, TreatmenFof, 202. - 

Wealth (Introduction), I. 

Weights .Aro Measures, Tabtes* of, 
16a f 

Wet and Qolds, Precautions Against, 284 

Wheel of Fortune for a Raffle, How to' 
Make, jia; Figure of it. \ < 



Cassell's Household guide. * 393. 
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Wheelbarrow, it 

Whelk, 13a. 

Whelks, &c., Dflsfting; of, 140. 

Whist, The Game of, Directions for 
Playing, 26a, *263 ; First Player, 
Second Player, Third Player, Fourth 
Player, General Rules, Inferences; 
Laws of the G ame—Dealing, the Last 
or Trump Card, Exposed Cords, 278, 
279; Playing Out of Turn, Revoking, 
319 ; Single and Doable Dnmby, 319, 
320; see Card Games. 

Whitebait, Serving of, 256; Particulars 
and Dressing, of, 3^5, 366; Figure of, 
366. 

Whitewash, How to Makei 255. 

Whitewashing Walls, see Walls. 

rXVhiting, Serving of, 256. 

Whitlow, Description and Treatment, 252. 

Whooping-cough, 83. 

Will-making, Law of, 90,£91. 

Wills, Full Particulars Concerning, 90, 91. 


Window-blinds, 1$. 

— Cleaning, 306. 

-Garden, see Gardening.* 

-Gardening, lee Gardening. 

Windows, Particulars of, 140,142; Figures, 
141; Repairing of Sash-lines, 141; 
• Glazing, 141, 142; Knife for, 14J; 
Figures of, a ib.; Thickness of Glass, and 
Price, ib. 

Wolf, The, with Relation to Dogs, u. 

Woods used in Household Carpentry, 77, 
. 78 ; Seasoning of, 77 ; Result of Green 
Wood Left to Take Care of Itself 
(Figure), ib. 

-, Technical Terms Applied to the Sizes 

into which Pine and otheT Woods are 
Cut, 78. 

Wool, 160. 

Worms, 83; the Small Thread-worm; 
the Round-worm, the Tape-worm, 302; 
Causes of Worm Disease, ib.; Treat¬ 
ment and Remedies, ib. 


Wounds in the Palm of the Hand, 10; 
Bandaging ion ib .; Figure of, o. 

-, Bandaging and Treatment of. 3a 

-about the Head, Treatment of, 29. 

-—, Poisoned, Treatment of, 51, 52. 

——, Penetrating, Treatment ot, 52. 
Wrenches, 51, see Screw Hammer. 


Y. 

Yeast, Making of, 234. * 

Yorkshire Pudding, see Pudding. 

Youth, Dietary of, 343. 

-> Dietary of, Dr. Lankester on, 343; 

Mutton and Beef, Regularity of Mods, - 
Tea (as a Meal), Wine and Beer, 35a . 
35 5 - 


Z. 

Zoophytes, 134. 
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(Right Figures) . . . 8, 9 
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rier .12 
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liraco end Bits (Four Figures), Chisels 

(Two Figures) ... 16 

Aquarium for the Window . . 17 

Aquarium-glass and Tanks (Three 

Figures).18 
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j Drainage and Drain-pipes (Seven 

1 Figures).25 
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Teeth inthe Jaws of % Child, Lancing 
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Roa and Fittings for Window- 

* curtains. 
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Locks and Door Fittings (Five 

Figures). 
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showing how to carve 256 
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paratus .257 
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Figures) .... 264, 265 
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Salmon . . , . , . 3^4 
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fibres) . . . 332. 333 
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Carp, The.341 
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